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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none mau seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 








PHYSIOGNOMY OF STATESMEN.* 





ASTATESMAN requires a large brain, 
well supported by a healthy body. He 
should be well developed in the intellect, 
_ to enable him to take a broad and com- 
_ prehensive view of public questions, and 
_ to suggest such measures as may be 
“necessary for the improyement .of the 
_ people and the development of thie coun- 
| try. He should also have a hi 
| brain, in order to work’ for th 
good instead of for selfish sends, A 
mere pettifogger who quibblg@-and quar- 








i hensive intellect without anfactive sense 
| of justice is quite another, but both are 
\ anfitted for statesmanship, » It requires a 
\\ well-balanced mind to draw nice distine- 







‘rels is one thing, a broad e* compre-., 


NEW YORK, JULY, 1866. 
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tions, to come to correct conch, funs, and 
to see that justice is done by nations and 
by individuals. Without an active sense 





* CHARLES MAuRIcE DE TALLEYRAND PrerRiaorD, “ the 
prince of diplomatists,” was born in Paris, France, 
January 138, 1'754; died there May 20, 1838. 

Prince Ciemens, W. N. L. Merrernicu, the most 
eminent of Austrian statesmen, was born in Coblentz; 
May 15, 1773; died in Vienna, June 11, 1859. He con- 
trolled the movements of the allied powers in their op- 
position to Napoleon I. . 

De Wirt Ciinton, one of the most eminent of Amer- 
ican statesmen and the institutor of the Erie Canal, was 
born at Little Britain, Orange County, N. Y., March 2, 


~ 17969; died in Albany, Feb. 11, 1828, 


Str Rospert Prev, an English minister of the first 
eminence and foremost in inaugurating the “ free-trade” 
policy, was born in Lancashire, February 5, 1788; died 
in London, July 2, 1850. 

Count ‘CAMILLO DI Cavour, a distinguished diplo- 
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of justice and an appeal to, the glew of 


God there will be no. perfechagreément ; 
and we affirm that he wh “Aas the-highest’ 
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matist of Sardinia, late President of pire Council, was born 
in Turin, July 14, 1809 ; died in Turs¥’June 6, 1861. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, third President of the United 
States, a distinguished political-afithor and the writer of 
the Declaration of Independence#was born at Shadwell, 
Virginia, April 2, 1743; died at Monticello, July 4, 1826. 

Danie, Werster, distinguished among the first of 
orators and statesmen, was born at Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, January 18, 1782; died at Marshfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, October 24, 1852. 

DANIEL O'ConNELL, celebrated as an Irish politician 


and reformer, was born in the County of Kerry, Ireland, F 


August 6, 1775; died in Genoa, May 15, 1847, 


Lorp Joun Russeiz, prime minister, and a vigotons: 
promoter of reform measures in the Briti sh Parliament, fpr 
was born in London, August 19, 1792. He is also a vo- . 


luminous author. 
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moral sense with a fair intellect will make 
the best statesman. Unfortunately, both 
in monarchies and in republics, selfish 
ambition has too much to do with the 
selection of men to fill positions which re- 
quire statesmen, and there is not a sufli- 
cient regard for that truthfulness and 
that consideration for the welfare of 
others which should animate these ser- 
vants of the state. 

Metternich was a man of consummate 
intellect and great ambition and force. 
His clearness, comprehensiveness, and ex- 
ecutiveness placed him at the head of 
The leader even of 
crowned heads, he had all the blandness 
of the Frenchman and all the dignity 
of the Austrian, with an intellect equal 
to the best in any nation. He had a 
handsome face, a splendid forehead, a 
full and expressive eye, a well-formed 
nose, a beautiful mouth, and a perfect 
chin. It is perhaps the most symmetri- 
cal face and head in the group. 


Talleyrand had a strong body, a large 
brain, especially heavy in the base, with 
large perceptive faculties. He was also 
well developed in Secretiveness, but not 
so largely in Cautiousness. He had not 
so broad and so comprehensive a mind 
as some other statesmen, but he was 
nevertheless a power in diplomacy. 
Destructiveness, Combativeness, Self- 
Esteem, and Firmness were among his 
largest organs. 


De Witt Clinton well deserves a place 
in the group. He was less distinguished, 
however, for his legal acquirements and 
acumen than for his great constructive 
ability. He was a projector in its largest 
and most comprehensive sense. His head 
was broad through Constructiveness, high 
in the center and in the crown, as well 
as full in the base. His temperament 
was vital-motive and mental, the vital 
predominating, and it was through his 
appetite that he gave way to his pro- 
pensities and became dissipated. But 
nature dealt liberally with him in giving 
him a body rarely equaled in strength 
and powers of endurance. 

Peel looks the conspicuous character 
he was. That is a bold and noble front, 
with all the marks of independence and 
love of liberty indelibly impressed upon 
it. Observe the height and length of 
his head. He was perhaps one of the 
finest specimens of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
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Webster had a large brain and a 
large body. The temperament was vital- 
mental, or lymphatic and nervous com- 
bined, with something of the bilious. 
He had dark-brown hair, with eyes almost 
black, a strong frame, and a capacious 
chest. Intellectually, he was _ highly 
gifted, and he had the best education 
the country could afford, with all the 
opportunities to call forth his best gifts. 
He rose to a prominent position as an 
American statesman, but he did not reach 
the top round in the ladder of promotion. 
It is not improper to state that Mr. 
Webster, though called “the godlike,” 
lacked the chief element to make him so, 
viz., the spiritual nature—the devotional 
disposition. He was not morally that 
model of excellence which his grand in- 
tellect and splendid opportunities should 
have made him. He did not live above 
his appetite and other propensities. His 
associations and the customs of the times 
may have had something to do with the 
letting down of that character which 
many denominated “ godlike.” With all 
his faults, he will ever stand conspicuous, 
especially as an orator and debater, on 
the pages of American history. 

Jefferson had an elevated brain, a con- 
spicuous face, and a well-formed body. 
There was Firmness, Self-Esteem, Appro- 
bativeness, Hope, supported by strong 
propelling powers and warm, social feel- 
ings. He was acute, discriminating, and 
clear-headed, and will ever be remem- 
bered as the author of the Declaration 
of Independence. His hair was reddish, 
his eyes hazel, and his skin fresh and rosy. 

Cavour was, doubtless, one of the 
ablest men of his time. Intellectually, he 
may be said to have had no superior. 
Morn. ly, we can not say so much, for he 
was notoriously fond of games of chance; 
but as a statesman he was enabled to 
discriminate, to comprehend, and to de- 
cide on questions which puzzled most 
men, nor were his decisions often re- 
versed or disregarded. His was a calm, 
cool, deliberate, and well-balanced mind, 
full in the intellect, full in Cautiousness 
and Secretiveness, and high in Firmness 
and Self-Esteem. 


Daniel O’Connell was the intellectual 
giant of Ireland, the Webster of: his 
country, with a brain of immense dimen- 
sions, and a body corresponding. He 
had an ardent and “ feelingful” disposi- 
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tion and a massive intellect—a mind of 
immense caliber. When he spoke, his 
words went booming through the nations, 
and everywhere aroused the minds of 
men. Daniel O’Connell was heard the 
world over, and yet he was not the finest 
type of his nation. There were none 
built on a larger plan, nor more compre- 
hensive in intellect, but there were those 
of finer qualities, more beautiful in face 
and form, and more perfect in organiza™ 
tion. We may here state that in all our 
travels we have never met more beautiful 
heads and faces than among the cultivated 
Irish; as fine skins, fine silky hair, and 
the most symmetrical and exquisitely 
chiseled countenances are to be met with 
in Ireland as can be seen anywhere among 
mankind. 

Karl Russell has a fairly-shaped head. 
His intellect is imaginative, and even 
poetical. His scholarship, perseverance, 
and generally good judgment, and his 
circumspect life have attained for him 
one of the foremost positions among 
modern statesmen. But we think Pal- 
merston was better entitled to the place 
we have given to Russell, as he was in 
every way the greater man. Palmer- 
ston “ was the power behind the throne,” 
and had the direction more than any other 
man of the affairs of his nation. Earl 
Ttussell is less stable but more wily, and 
yet not so sagacious as others we might 
name.—I¥vom New Physiognomy. 

Stamens 

Tux Minp or Parents ArrEcr, ‘FSPRING.— _ 
A correspondent desires our opinion on the fol- 
lowing 

Singular Case.—One of our exchanges says there 
is a young man ina town in Vermont who can 
not speak to his father. Previous to his birth, 
some difference arose between his mother and her 
husband, and for a considerable time she refused 
tospeak tohim. The difficulty was subsequently 
healed—the child was born, and in due time began 
to talk—but when sitting with bis father was in- 
variably silent. It continued so till it was five 
years old, when the father, after having exhausted 
his powers of persuasion, threatened it with 
punishment for its stubborness. When the pun- 
ishment was inflicted it elicited nothing but sighs 
and groans, which told but too plainly that the 
little sufferer was vainly endeavoring to speak. 
All who were present united in this opinion, that 
it was impossible for the child to speak to his father 
—-and time proved their opinion to be correct. 
Ata maturer age its efforts to converse with its 


parent could only produce the most bitter sighs 
and groans. 


[We should require this statement to be con- 
firmed by reliable witnesses before accepting it 
for truth. That the mental condition of the pa- 
rent affects the disposition of offspring is quite 
certain ; but the above is probably an exaggerat- 
ed statement. ] 
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BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZA- 
TION, 


Tus book was not completed in May, 1862, 
when its author died. As it stands, it is pot a 
History of Civilization in England at all. It is 
only two votumes of preliminary dissertations 
for it. The first volume discusses the basis, 
philosophy, and methods of history. The second 
applies the principles of the first to the history of 
Spain and to that of Scotland. A third was to do 
the same for the histories of Germany and of the 
United States. After that only was the real 
theme to be reached. An account of the work 
must therefore be mainly an elucidation of its au- 
thor’s doctrines and modes of thought and state- 
ment. 

First, Mr. Buckle, if not an atheist, was a 
deist. He avoids saying so in plain terms, and 
avoids expressly denying the authority of a Di- 
vine Being and the existence of a divine law. 
But his whole work directly implies the rejection 
of a personal God, an Almighty Ruler, a divine 
revelation, a divine law; it rejects any law 
higher than natural forces. 

This, of course, implies the rejection of all re- 
ligion ; and accordingly Mr. Buckle everywhere 
uses the terms “religion” and “superstition” a3 
synonymous, though he nowhere says frankly 
that they are so. 

The responsibility of man for his actions is 
more openly and very broadly denied. There 
is no free-will, no power of choice, no control 
over motives, Mr. Buckle says. In his own 
words : ‘‘The moral actions of men are the 
product, not of their volition, but of their ante- 
cedents” (i., 22). Mr. Buckle is very thorough 
in this doctrine, so that he carries it into social 
practice as well as abstract ethics. He says, for 
instance, that marriage in England has no “ con- 
nection with personal feelings,” but “is not only 
swayed, but is completely controlled by the 
price of food and by the rate of wages. 

Mr. Buckle says, consistently with these doc- 
trines, that the facts of history—all of them—are 
the result of either the operation of the mind on 
the phenomena of nature, or of the phenomena of 
nature upon the mind. Therefore history con- 
sists in tracing and stating these two sorts of op- 
erations (i, 15). But this statement must be 
modified by Mr. Buckle’s denial of free-will; so 
that in fact the operations of the mind on phe- 
nomena are only an indirect prolongation of the 
operations of phenomena on the mind. In other 
words, the laws and operations of nature are the 
chief influence ; not the mind, nor man. Man is 
an effect rather than a cause—an instrument rather 
than a force. 

After this discussion of metaphysical doctrines 
—free-will, moral agency, necessitarianism—an 


important position is taken, and in a very char-. 


acteristic way. It is this: The physical agents 
by which the human race has been most power- 
fully influenced are four, namely, climate, food, 
soil, and the general aspects of nature. Of these, 
the first three have ‘originated the most im- 
portant consequences in regard to the general 
organization of society,” and have “ caused many 
of those large and conspicuous differences be- 
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tween nations, which are often ascribed to some 
fundamental difference in the various races” (i., 
29). The “aspects of nature” (by which is meant 
the landscape and its changes) have the office of 
exciting the imagination and producing supersti- 
tion, and have tins “ caused corresponding varie- 
ties in the popular character, and have imparted 
to the national religion peculiarities which, under 
certain circumstances, it is impossible to efface.” 

Outside of Europe, climate, food, and soil have 
caused wealth to be so distributed as to make so- 
ciety a despotism, and the aspects of nature have 
been so terrible that they frighten men, repress 
the reason, stimulate and govern the imagina- 
tion, and thus keep back knowledge and pro- 
mote superstition. 

In Europe, however, man has predominated 
over nature. Climate, food, and soil have been 
such as to cause a fairer distribution of wealth ; 
while the aspects of nature have been so feeble 
and mild that the imagination has been quiet and 
reason has controlled the mind. 

In Europe, further, the advance of civilization 
has depended wholly on the advance in knowl- 
edge of physical laws and of their applications. 
Civilization has not been helped nor advanced by 
religion, nor by morality, nor by literature, nor 
by government. These, he says, are not causes 
of civilization, but effects of it. Literature isa 
result, not an influence; it is ‘‘ the form in 
which the knowledge of a country is registered” 
(i., 193). Religion and morals are naturally 
less susceptible of improvement than science, 
and therefore can not do so much to promote im- 
provement. A government is the better accord- 
ing as there is the less of it, and its chief effect 
thus far has been to act as a “ protective” agen- 
cy; that is, to enact laws intended to watch over 
society, and therefore mostly harmful. 

We, however, quote Mr. Buckle’s own sum- 
mary of his first volume from the beginning of his 
second. It is as follows: 

‘Tn the preceding volume I have endeavored 
to establish four leading propositions, which, ac- 
cording to my view, are to be deemed the basis 
ef the history of civilization. They are, Ist. 
That the progress of mankind depends on the 
success with which the laws of phenomena are 
investigated, and on the extent to which a 
knowledge of those laws is diffused. 2d. That 
before such investigation can begin, a spirit of 
skepticism must arise, which, at first aiding the 
investigation, is afterward aided by it. [*‘‘ Skep- 
ticism,” Mr. Buckle says, means “hardness of 
belief ;” “the application of the rules of reason- 
ing and the laws of evidence ;” so that, e. g., 
‘‘in religion the skeptic steers a middle course 
between atheism and orthodoxy, rejecting both 
extremes because he sees that both are incapable 
of proof”—i., 258; note.] 3d. That the discov- 
eries thus made increase the influence of intel- 
lectual truths, and diminish, relatively, not abso- 
lutely, the influence of moral truths ; moral truths 
being more stationary than intellectual truths, 
and receiving fewer additions. 4th. That the 
great enemy of this movement, and therefore the 
great enemy of civilization, is the protective 
spirit ; by which I mean the notion that society 
can not prosper unless the affairs of life are 
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watched over and protected at nearly every turn 
by the state and the Church ; the state teaching 
men what they are to do, and the Church teach- 
ing them what they are to believe.” 

The remainder of his book, Mr. Buckle says, 
is: Ist, an inductive defense of these positions, 
consisting of a collection of scientific and histor- 
ical facts which prove them ; and 2d, a deductive 
defense, which applies these positions to the 
history of nations, and shows how well they ex- 
plain that history. 

Mr. Buckle’s second volume did not appear 
until five years after the first, and in it he does 
not profess to add anything to his inductive de- 
fense, but claims to do so by the deductive one, 
that is, by applying his principles to the history 
of Spain and Scotland. We can not examine 
this application, but add a few observations 
upon some of his principles, rules, conclusions, 
and assertions. 


Take for instance Mr. Buckle’s statement of 
the natural conditions which have governed hu- 
man socicty, viz., that they are four, and no 
more—food, climate, soil, and the aspects of na- 
ture. This assertion belongs to a class of asser- 
tions which may be called ‘exhaustive assump- 
tions,” and which are framed on this model: 
“ All things are either so, or so. Hence it fol- 
lows,” etc. Now, few statements made on this 
model are trustworthy. They are seldom proved, 
but are commonly taken for granted—which is 
not the way to begin. And moreover, before a 
man can assert as to the nature of everything at 
once, he needs to know everything at once. 
The defective nature of Mr. Buckle’s proceedings 
is astonishingly shown in this very statement. 
That statement totally omits one of the chiefest 
natural influences upon human history and prog- 
ress—one recognized by philosophical thinkers 
as inferior to no other natural cause in de- 
termining the rate of improvement in nations 
and races of men. This is, the proportion of coast 
line and the ease of sea and river communication. 
Mr. Buckle has not included this agency in 
his list, and it is not considered nor allowed for 
in his subsequent reasonings. Yet it is this 
agency which has chiefly determined the extent 
of human intercourse and that friction of mind 
with mind between individuals and nations 
which quickens thought, removes prejudice, hu- 
manizes man, and promotes every improvement, 
whether material or mental. Thus it was the 
ease of water communication around the Medi- 
terranean which caused its shores to be for so 
many centuries the chief center of whatever best 
civilization there was in the world. 


Mr. Buckle does not mention the agency of 
race in modifying the civilizations of different 
people; yet he afterward ascribes a peculiarly 
large proportion of vanity to the French as a 
people, and argues from it. And besides this 
minor inconsistency, the fact of important generic 
differences in mental tendency is broadly and 
strongly impressed on history. If Romans had 
been like Greeks, would they have created a 
Rome in Italy? 
are mainly alike in Italy and Greece—climate, 
food, soil, aspects of nature. The men of the 
two peninsulas and their works should then be 


All Mr. Buckle’s conditions. 
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alike. They did very different ones, however, 
and it was because they were different races. 

He omits Christianity as a cause of civiliza- 
tion, because he classes it as a result of it, along 
with fetichism and paganism. This element, 
however, should either have been enumerated or 
plainly argued out of the way. It is a power 
too vast to be simply ignored. 

In discussing the history of Spain, Mr. Buckle 
does not even refer to the immense influence 
upon that country of the discovery of America, 
the vast territory acquired, the gigantic wealth 
brought from it, and the boundless field opened 
in it for political ambition, adventure, and re- 
ligious labor. 

Some of the assumptions in Mr. Buckle’s book 
are almost as remarkable as his omissions. He 
says that in the early history of nations the ac- 
cumulation of wealth must always precede the 
beginning of knowledge; when the fact is that 
they naturally begin and proceed very nearly 
together. All the human faculties naturally 
operate together, each on its subject-matter; 
and a man would be likely to remember facts 
in natural science, such as motions of stars, 
signs of rain, habits of game, ete., quite as soon 
as he would accumulate extra weapons or pro- 
visions or furs. In fact, it is precisely in the 
early history of nations, if anywhere, that such 
beginnings of knowledge must by sheer necessity 
precede wealth, because by such knowledge only 
could wealth be obtained. 

Respecting a future life, Mr. Buckle says, 
“the reason is perfectly silent; the imagination, 
therefore, is uncontrolled.” This is not merely 
an assumption, but a mistaken one. There is a 
powerful argument forimmortality, and addressed 
to the reason. 

Neither the moral nor intellectual faculties im- 
prove by hereditary training and transmission, 
Mr. Buckle says; but many able physiologists 
declare the contrary—far too many to admit of 
such a peremptory axiom. 

The effects of philanthropy are short-lived as 
compared with those of scientific labors, says 
Mr. Buckle. We answer by naming Howard, the 
reformer of prisons; the endowed schools and 
hospitals of Christendom; the orphan asylums 
and charitable foundations; Florence Nightin- 
gale; Dr. Wichern and his Rauhe Haus; and 
the life of Christ—which possibly Mr. Buckle 
thinks a myth. Such examples and deeds are 
quite as lasting as the discoveries of Newton 
and Watt. 

Moral truths, he says, are stationary; but in- 
tellectual ones progressive. But the fact is, that 
both in morality and intellect the main princi- 
ples are stationary afier they have once been 
fixed, but the siciil and thoroughness of the 
application of truths of either class constantly 
increase. 

“The first rudiments of knowledge,” he says, 
“consist always of poetry, and often of rhyme.” 
Such assertions can not be proved or disproved 
logically. But nobody knows of any savage 
compends in poetry of the present day of “the 
firstrudiments of knowledge.” The Indians have 
none, nor the Esquimaux, nor the Fans, nor the 
Tunguses—that we ever heard of. And if the 
assumption here given were correct, there would 





surely be a Pottawottomie or Ojibbeway cate- 
chism in rhyme in hunting and raising corna— 
would there not? 

‘‘The aim of the legislator should be, not truth, 
but expediency.” A reference to the ‘“Com- 
promise” legislation of the United States is a 
sufficient commentary on that immoral assump- 
tion. But one still worse is contained in these 
words : “The abilities by which even vice itself 
is sometimes ennobled.” Vice can not be enno- 
bled at all. 

He says that the notion of constant natural 
laws must first have been suggested to people 
who had passed through the hunting stage and 
become agricultural. This is not reasonable. 
Huntsmen would learn the idea of natural laws 
without difficulty by observing the habits of 
game, the changes of the earth and of its 
growths, the signs of the weather, the seasons, 
and the stars; the effects of food, exposure, etc., 
on the body, and so on. 

“The most celebrated historians are manifestly 
inferior to the most successful cultivators of 
physical science.” This assumption is plausible, 
but untrue. Great physical discoveries are 
more brilliant than the labors of a great histo- 
rian, but not for that reason indicative of supe- 
rior abilities. A great victory is more brilliant 
than a great code of laws, but not therefore indi- 
cative of a superior intellect. 

The actions of men, Mr. Buckle says, must 
either be “ governed by fixed laws, or the result 
of either chance or supernatural interference ;” 
and after throwing out the latter two influences, 
he adopts the first. But by doing so he assumes 
that the regulation of human life by fixed laws 
excludes the nection of a God and his govern- 
ment; which he ought to prove, inasmuch as it 
is the very point at issue. For ‘supernatural 
interference” may be according to fixed laws. 

Mr. Buckle falls into some curious inconsisten- 
cies, from the obvious reason that he has a 
theory to begin with, and sometimes forgets 
this for a moment during the effort of arranging 
the facts to correspond. 

Thus he lays it down that “the reason is 
perfectly silent” on immortality, and “the im- 
agination therefore uncontrolled.” But further 
on he says that there are “ great religious truths” 
which ‘‘comfort the mind of man, raise him 
above the instincts of the hour, and infuse into 
him those lofty aspirations which, revealing to 
him his own immortality, are the measure and 
the symptom of a future life.” This language 
describes an appeal to faculties capable of 
weighing argument, of being convinced, and of 
conquering instincts. Those are the reasoning 
faculties. 

He asserts clearly and unconditionally that 
human volitions depend not on free-will, but on 
their antecedents. Soil, climate, food, and land- 
scape shape man. And society controls virtue 
and crime, and is responsible for them ; not the 
individual. Yet elsewhere he mentions the “ in- 
defatigable industry” of the Moriscoes in such 
warm and fertile lands as, on the former princi- 
ple, would have made them indolent; and from 
time to time, like other historians, he attributes 
great social changes to great men. He says 


that Adam Smith alone, by publishing one work, 
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did more for human happiness than all the 
statesmen and legislators of whom there is any 
authentic account. And he says the French 
Revolution was caused by a few great men. 

In one place he says that neither meatal nor 
moral improvement is hereditary, and in an- 
other he says that nations must be educated 
to freedom. But to educate a nation requires 
both mental and moral improvement from gen- 
eration to generation; that is, hereditary im- 
provement. 

In one place he says that the oral ballads 
or traditionary records of the earliest or savage 
period of history are the truest part of it, and 
that the introduction of writing by leading to 
the disuse of the oral method and substituting 


records, did much to introduce false history. 


Yet afterward he lays it down as incontro- 
vertible that “‘ on account of the inevitable inter- 
mixture of fable essential to a rude people, no 
nation can possess trustworthy details respecting 
its own origin. 

One of Mr. Buckle’s favorite doctrines is, that 
statistics is a chief basis of history, and he ap- 
plies statistics to moral actions in a very curious 
way. Thus, he says, we feel individually that 
moral principles affect our actions, and we might 
improve or deteriorate morally ; but if we look 
at society as a whole, over a large surface and 
for a long time, we shall see that the statistics 
of vice remain the same; and therefore moral 
principles ‘‘ produce not the least effect on man- 
kind in the aggregate, or even on men in very 
large masses.” That is, a community can not 
improve in morals if it is a big one. 

He says, moreover, that because we find a 
regularity in the annual percentage of crime, 
therefore we are to conclude that crime is simply 
a necessary blossom or product of society, and 
not to be imputed to individual badness at all. 
Again, he says that the moral conduct of men 
can be figured as a total and treated numeri- 
cally, so that if there is the more vice, the re- 
mainder of virtue is less. This he does literally 
claim ; his language necessarily admits of repre- 
senting (for instance) all the moral actions ‘of 
the year 1865 as one million, of which, if we can 
show that 600,000 were vicious, there is only a 
figure of 400,000 of virtue left. But mental and 
moral operations can not be dealt with by arith- 
metic as if actions could be put in a pile like 
barrels. The quantitative method will not apply 
to the mind. To discover the numerical average 
of crimes is a help toward social knowledge and 
improvement, no doubt. But it would puzzle 
Mr. Buckle to work his rule both ways, and to 
make up his full statistics of virtues in each vil- 
lage or nation per annum, at so many on one day 
and so many on the next. This he would how- 
ever be bound to do, without any joke or sneer 
in the assertion, but on the plain principle that 
you must enumerate and classify, for statistical 
morality, all actions if you do partof them. The 
fact is, that the statistics of crime prove how 
much crime there is, and how it is distributed ; 
but nothing at all as to the ethical quality of it, or 
as to the responsibility for it. Itis true that of- 
fenses must come, and equally true that woe is 
unto him by whom offense cometh. 

We have noted numerous other surprising cases 
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of erroneous mental philosophy, of looseness of 
thought, of carelessness of statement, bad defini- 
tion, and direct misrepresentation, but a fair al- 
lowance for such errors is just to every doer of 
much work. A very few of the most startling 
may properly be set down. 

He says that ‘‘ The system of morals propound- 
ed in the New Testament contained no maxim 
which had not been previously enunciated, and 
that some of the most beautiful passages in the 
apostolic writings are quotations from pagan 
authors.” The first of these monstrous state- 

-ments we need scarcely contradict. For the 
second, the only such quotations are Acts xvii. 
28, “For we are also his offspring ;” 1 Cor. xv. 
88, “Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners ;”? and Titus i. 12, ‘‘ The Cretans are always 
liars.” Are those the most beautiful passages in 
the apostolic writings ? 

He says that rice is the chief food of the people 
of India, and quotes Elphinstone’s History of 
India to prove it. At the place quoted, Elphin- 
stone says that ‘“ the principal food of the people 
of Hindoostan is wheat.” 

He says that “(In India, slavery, abject, eternal 
slavery, was the natural state of the great body 
of the people; it was the state to which they 
were doomed by physical laws utterly impossible 
to resist.”” Such an assertion might be expected 
from Mr. Robert Toombs, and by exactly such 
was the slavery of our own Southern States 
justified. But no allegation of physical neces- 
sity ever made wrong right, nor ever will. 

So deficient is Mr. Buckle’s doctrine of mental 
philosophy, that he describes veneration as made 
up of wonder and fear. He might as well say 
that pride is made up of courage and conscien- 
tiousness, or benevolence out of vanity and in- 
dolence, or conscientiousness out of timidity and 
benevolence. Wonder, he says again, comes 
from ignorance, and fear from weakness. But 
wonder is a separate faculty as much as com- 
bativeness ; and men of the greatest physical 
strength and of enormous official power have 
been great cowards. He calls consciousness “ an 
independent faculty,” whereas it is simply the 
fact of our being aware of our own existence 
and actions, and no more an “ independent 
faculty” than life is, But Mr. Buckle nowhere 
furnishes any set of definitions for his system of 
terms in philosophy. 

But, it will be asked, is this laborious work 
utterly worthless from beginning to end? 


By no means. As a reliance, a guide, a 
teacher, it is utterly worthless. Its statements 
of cause and effect, its reasonings and systema- 
tizations are so often unsound that they can not 
be trusted at all. 

The book is valuable as a great collection 
or memorandum-book of classified facts, very 
convenient provided they are found to be cor- 
rect. The spirit of the writer is noble in many 
respects. He was in general kindly, free, fear- 
less, and fair. His misquotations and misstate- 
ments were errors, not cheats ; prejudices, not de- 
liberate deceptions. And he suggests many things 
weil, and states and describes many things well. 
Read with caution and watchfulness, it will be 
found useful. Followed implicitly, it will betray 
into all manner of blunders. It would not be 
easy to name any single work which would 
better justify the writer’s own urgent recom- 
mendation of the constant use of what he calls 
“ skepticism.” 


— 


—~~~ 


Aeligious Department. | 


“The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill 5 
For him the ax be bared 5 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim 5 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name, 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever iy justice done.” 





THE SABBATH. 





BY EMILY 8. TANNER, 





Tue week of toil is gone. 
Cnce more, broad streaming through the deeps of night, 
Another day, the welcome Sabbath morn, 

Is risen on my sight. 


This day my feet shall ccase 
The wearying, fretting rounds of life to run; 
But they shall be led forth with joy and peace 
Toward my Father’s throne. 
My hands shall rest awhile 
From hard and grasping toil for daily need ; 
From warping cares, and passions that defile— 
Oh, heart, awhile be freed! 
My soul shall fold her wing 
In the calm shadow of Almighty love ; 
My ear shall hush to catch the faintest ring 
Of harmonies above. 
My eyes in trust shall turn 
Toward the green pastures of eternal rest, 
The far and shining portals half discern 
Of the mansions of the blest. 
I wait, O Lord, the morn 
When from the mystic deeps of death shal] rise 
The heavenly Sabbath, in full brightness born, 
Upon my longing eyes— 
When no dark week of toil, 
Its day of calm shall follow or precede— 
When from all pain, unrest, and wild turmoil, 
Shall heart and hand be freed. 
And when my ear, that now, 
Deafened by earth’s discordant noises, 
Hears but so faint and far, while listening low 
The deep, eternal voices, 
Shall ope to know ihe songs, 
The fullest depths of harmony divine, 
When holy hymns that breathe from seraph tongues 
Shall find a place on méne. 
en to those fields of rest 
Where death shall cease, and life and love begin, 
When passed the portals, to the mansions blest, 
My feet shall enter in. 
Warwick Neck, R. I. 


=n 0-ti- ¢-<_ 
REASON AND REVELATION. 


In this age of liberal inquiry there is a growing 
tendency to rear aloft an edifice of reason to the 
supplanting ofrevelation. The human mind, when 
trained in the atmosphere of scientific and exact 
literature, becomes positive in its nature, unless 
in the earlier stages of its cultivation spiritual 
truths are made a part of its elementary educa- 
tion. In our discussions of religious matters we 


should remember that the true province of reve- 
lation is higher than abstract reason—that the 
latter chould always be regarded as but supple- 
mental to the former, to be used intelligently, of 
course, as far as possible, in the maintenance of 





Christian truth. In the search for truth as affect- 
ing superhuman interests, reason alone has never 
discovered, and can not discover, a solution of 
the problem of immortality. Modern philoso- 
phers are no nearer the goal to-day than were the 
ancient Greek logicians. Plato, the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers, in his speculations on the 
“Immortality of the Soul,” after building up a 
most beautiful argument in proof of his proposi- 
tion, says, ‘‘We shall never know these things 
until some divine man shall come and, like 
Diomed, touch our eyes that we may see.” Here 
is an acknowledgment which modern speculators 
would do well to consider. The “divine man” 
has come, and has touched our eyes with the 
balsam of Fairu, and all we have to do is to open 
our minds, look up, and see clearly through that 
medium. Situated as we are, amid things finite, 
dealing with matters transitory and uncertain, 
our reason is adapted to their consideration. 
But when we would look away from this earth, 
from the finite to the infinite, we must avail our- 
selves of the “wisdom which cometh down from 
above,” else our investigations of “things un- 
seen” will be hazy and doubtful. The religious 
tendencies and requirements of man are element- 
ary and indestructible. He feels a principle 
within him which draws him as it were out of 
himself and whispers of “immortality.” If he 
make use of reason, human reason alone, as the 
vehicle on which to “soar untrodden heights,” 
he will utterly fail; but if he take counsel of rev- 
elation, his reason, enlightened and purified, will 
with ease, because aided by Omniscience, attain 
to a knowledge of those things which dispel dark- 
ness and impart true happiness to the soul. Man 
is endowed with certain faculties through the ex- 
ercise of which he may bring himself into com- 
munication with the world of matter and fact 
about him; and when he attempts to exercise 
these faculties in the investigation of the “ world 
beyond,” they fail to discover what he would 
know, and the more he speculates, the more 
entangled and confused do his ideas become. 

We find, however, in this beautiful economy of 


human nature, a set of faculties specially adapted 
for bringing man into communion with the spirit- 
ual and heavenly. These faculties are “ above” 
reason; and when associated with the range of 
intellectual or reasoning organs beneath them, 
the latter being made to subserve the purposes 
of the former, man is enabled in very truth to 
look “from nature up to nature’s God.” The 
intellect unaided by the light which is to be ob- 
tained through those higher faculties will but 
struggle vainly on the confines of the spiritual. 
Hooker tells us: ‘‘ Dangerous it were for the feeble 
brain of man to wade far into the doings of the 
Most High, whom although to know be life, and 
joy to make mention of His name, yet our sound- 
est knowledge is to know that we know Him; 
not as indeed He is can we know Him, but 
our softest eloquence concerning Him is our 
silence when we confess without confession that 
His glory is inexplicable, His greatness above our 
capacity and reach. He is above, and we upon 
earth, therefore it behooveth our words to be 
wary and few.” Let us not, therefore, deify 
the reason and ignore revelation, but let the 
lower be subordinated to the higher ; as the feet 
are to the body and the hands to the mind, so let 
appetite, affection, property, mechanism, percep- 
tives, and reflectives be alike subordinated to the 
moral sentiments. Let faith, hope, justice, and 
mercy have the supremacy, and we be obedient 
to revelation and to God. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend, —Thomson, 





THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 





Tursis an age of progression—a century of reform. 
Nobody for a single instant doubts that, and yet 
it is perfectly astonishing what huge evils, what 
crying domestic grievances are being smoothed 
over and hnshed up instead of being dragged out 
to the light and boldly looked in the face! Where 
is the nse of reconstruction and emancipation and 
religious toleration, and all those high-sounding 
national benefits, so long as the womankind of 
America are slaves and martyrs and victims, and 
everything else they ought not to be! Is it in- 
appropriate at this period, when the whole con- 
tinent is thrilling under the power of grand re- 
forms and social growth, to call aloud for some 
Moses to compass our deliverance from the land 
of bondage? 

Everybody agrees with us in our estimate of 
the magnitude of the evil, and how aggravating 
it is to have everybody agree with you when they 
have no remedy to suggest! Yet no one seems 
to consider the propriety of studying out this 
great social enigma of servants! Can we make 
bricks without straw? Can the workman labor 
without good and sufficient tools? Then how on 
earth are American homes to be kept bright and 
cheerful, and American women to keep up with 
the age they live in, under the existing state of 
their kitchens? Nero and Dionysius in their 
palmiest days, Bloody Mary in all her despotic 
power, were nothing to the tyranny of Norah and 
Bridget who rule over us with iron sway, and 
“ give warning’’ at the first sign of insubordina- 
tion in thé victims they call ‘“ mistresses.” 

Look at the enormous demand rising up from 
every household in the land, and then at the de- 
plorably insufficient supply. Look at the pale, 
anxious faces of the over-worked, over-tasked 
housekeepers who must have auxiliaries in their 
kitchens and nurseries, and then look at the “ in- 
telligence offices’’ where the Celtic damsels sit in 
solid phalanxes, boldly resolved on the highest 
povsible wages for the smallest possible amount 
of work! 

‘“‘T wouldn’t hire such servants as that!” says 
the master of the house, instinctively recogniz- 
ing revolt, treachery, and deceit in the face of the 
new candidate for domestic honors, brought home 
by his wife. Very well, what would you do? 
What could you do? Answer us that question, 
sir, and we will award you the right of protest to 
any extent! 

Here is the matter in a nutshell. You pay from 
ten to twenty dollars a month for services that 
are worth scarcely one fourth of the money ; you 
turn your kitchen into a hotel for the evening 
resort of “ cousins” and relations innumerable ; 
you are required to turn a deaf ear to the crash 
of breaking china, and a blind countenance to 
scratched silver and defaced cutlery. «Mary is 
so sensitive!’ Your senses are not to be consulted 
at all. You are to remodel your American estab- 





lishment after the pattern of the Limerick hovel, 
where the family and the pig lived in domestic har- 
mony ; above all, you are never to find a word of 
fault with“ evenings out” and ‘‘ privileges” of all 
sorts and styles; and, finally, when you have en- 
dured and suffered until your patience has alto- 
gether lost its natural dimensions, and seems like 
a strained India-rubber loop, and you have actu- 
ally succeeded in teaching your exile one or two 
new ideas without offending her “amour propre,” 
she comes triumphantly to you with the informa- 
tion that Mrs. Somebody has offered her two dol- 
lars a month more “ and she’s goin’ to lave yez!”’ 
So the dynasty of “‘ incapables,”’ as Dickens calls 
them, succeed one another, and your kitchen be- 
comes a battle-ground, wherein you are daily 
vanquished with great slaughter! 

Occasionally, once in about a hundred instances, 
you secure a “treasure”—a neat-handed, light- 
footed, stirring Irish girl, whose pleasant smile 
makes it a luxury to look at her, and who sings 
the delicious ballads of her native land as a 
brown thrush warbles in the spring woods. But 
she never stays. She is as sure to get married as 
the sun is to rise and set, and off she goes toa 
home of her own, leaving you, like Lord Ullin’s 
daughter, “lamenting.” And then the scheme of 
social tyranny begins again, and the chains you 
unwillingly re-assume, clank heavily, and the 
old wounds bleed afresh, and the question comes 
up, harder and more uncompromising than ever, 
what is to become of you? 


“Why, do your own work, to be sure,” says | 


the complacent lord of creation, as if there could 
not be a minute’s hesitation as to the completeness 
of his remedy! 

Yes, when you, Mr. Oracle, sweep out your 
own store, and pack your own goods, and drive 
the cart down to the shipping lines, and officiate 
as your own porter, and clerk, and book-keeper, 
and errand-boy, and salesman, all in one. Im- 
possible, do yousay? Then how much more im- 
possible would it be for your wife to bein kitchen, 
nursery, parlor, and bedroom at the same time— 
to cook, and sing lullabys to a cross baby, and 
sweep, and sew, and keep up the social circle you 
are so tenacious of, and practice the music you 
like, and after all this to be bright and fresh in 
the evening to go outwith you? Women are not 
made of iron, nor gutta-percha either, and they 
can not execute impossibilities. 

It is true that machinery has come +o our aid 
in a manner as marvelous as itis welcome. The 
needle no longer hangs like the sword of Damo- 
cles over the life and health and peace of woman. 
Knitting-machines hum merrily over the buried 
*‘sheaths’’ and ‘‘ needles” of our mothers; mys- 
tical contrivances have started up that make 
button-holes for us, and the next we know, our 
stockings will all be darned by machinery! But 
we never anticipate the advent of a machine that 
will set patches on little knees, and cut our old 
garments until they look “ amaist as weel’s new,” 
and kiss the bruises on baby foreheads, and be up 
in the parlor, and down in the cellar, pickling, 
preserving, receiving company, and sewing on 
buttons by turns! Show us such a machine as 
that, and we will proceed to show you the dawn 
of the millennium! 

A woman can not go into the labor market and 








hire the delicate grace and tact that make home 
delightful; she can not get *‘a substituie” who 
will fulfill the nobler, higher duties of her station, 
whose influence will surround her children with 
ever-present care—whose cheerful sympathy will 
soothe her husband’s flagging spirits. All these 
things she must do herself or they will remain 
undone, and no one but a woman can ever know 
the drain of vitality, the calm, uncomplaining 
patience, and the wear and tear of the nervous 
system that are implied in the fulfillment of such 
duties. The washerwoman who stands twelve 
hours over the steaming tnub—the charwoman who 
goes out “‘cleaning”’ for a livelihood, are not, we 
will venture to say, half so actually and positively 
tired at the end of the day as the delicate wife and 
mother who has never attempted manual labor, 
and whose attendants have been at her back and 
call for every service ! 

These things ske can not hire, but she can hire _ 
robust strength and bodily activity te represent 
her as far as bone and muscle and sinewsgo. She 
can in a measure have two pairs of feet and two 
pairs of hands to execute her behests, and these 
under the circumstances are actually essential. 


She must have help, no matter how miserable and 
inefficient it is, and from this very inefficiency 
springs the one great trial and ordeal of the 
American housekeeper. 

Our space is exhausted, not so the subject. It. 
shall ‘‘ lie over” for discussion in another number. 


=< 0 
OUR MODEL SOCIETY. 


BY LUCY LIBERTY. 


Prisons, penitentiaries, houses of correction ! 
The terrors of the law, forsooth! We know 
people that are a great deal more afraid of the 
terrors of society than all the penal statutes put 
together. A penitentiary wouldn’t stand any 
kind of chance alongside of Mrs. Grundy’s frown. 
As for houses of correction, don’t they live in 
them all the time? Aren’t they in a perpetual 
state of probation as to the proper handling of 
their silver forks, the right shape of their visiting 
cards, and the correct style of rising up and sit- 
ting down? We would rather be a wild savage 
among the Libyan deserts than go about clanking 
the chains of our civilization like these miserable 
victims of society ! 

Now, if we were President of the United States, 
or Prince of Wales, we would remodel the whole 
thing ; not that we should expect to succeed on 
the first trial ; but we would do as our spectacled 
grandmother does with her paper sack-patterns, 
cut and clip and scissor away until the result 
satisfied us exactly. And the very first thing we 
should do would be to expurgate sundry social 
faults that have puzzled us and annoyed us ever 
since we were tall enough to look over the top of 
the kitchen table ! 

What are they? Well—let us think. In the 
first place, a woman shouldn’t be banished beyond 
the pale of society because she has stepped out- 
side of the beaten tract of pickling and preserving, 
or stitching her husband’s shirt-collars, to write, 
or speak, or carve marble, or do anytbing that 
God has prompted her to achieve! Is it a social 
fault that she likes to do what she can do best? 
If so, what terrible defaulters some of us are! 
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Next, we should immeliately pass am edict in 
favor of little children; they should all wear print 
calico dresses instead of senseless embroideries and 
lace at two dollars a yard ; their little shoulders 
should be covered up, and their legs should be 
promptly and sensibly stockinged; and if they 
wanted to play in the dirt, and pull daisies, in- 
stead of walking up and down a hot pavement 
holding on to the finger of a French bonne, our 
Grand Vizier should see that their wishes were 
duly carried into execution, or we would know 
the reason why! 

The kitchen should be constituted an equally 
honorary place with the parlor; and if a young 
gentleman happened to call on a young lady be- 
fore 12 M., if should be just as proper for him to 
take a seat by the range and watch her fair fingers 
in the act of manipulating pie-crust, as it would 
to lean over the piano and listen to an aria from 
Faust! 

It should bea social fault of the first magni- 
tude for a lady to press a young man to take “a 
glass of wine—just one little glass—to please me,” 
and then, three months afterward, strike his name 
off her visiting-list because “people say he has 
taken to drink.’’? In our code of law, she should 
be compelled to recognize the consequences of 
her own deed—ay, and to abide by it, too! 

Nobody should be allowed to wear Cashmere 
shawls and hundred-dollar diamond shirt-pins 
until the cook’s wages were duly paid and the 
grocer’s bill was settled ; and it should be strictly 
against the rules and regulations of our republic 
to “ haggle” with market-women, seamstresses, or 
huckleberry girls; if people can afford to pay 
their prices, well and good—if not, they should 
let it alone! . 

It should cease to be obligatory for a poor 
lawyer to wear as elegant broadcloth as a million- 
aire merchant; girls that have pretty hands 
should have the privilege of dispensing with kid 
gloves, and nobody over fifty years of age should 
wear “round hats.” We should keep up the ap- 
propriateness of things in our dominions ! 

People should dress just exactly as their means 
might sanction ; out of their annual incomes just 
such a percentage should regularly be laid by 
against the “rainy days” that come to us all. 
Steel forks should be as fashionable as silver; and 
if people couldn’t afford finger-glasses, why, our 
republic would jog along just as comfortably if 
they ventured to do without them! Our boys 
should be boys until they arrived at the years of 
young manhood, and not begin to smoke and play 
billiards before they were out of short jackets ; 
and our girls should play with their dolls until 
they were full fourteen years old! 

Altogether, we would have a very nice state of 
things if we were only the President of the United 
States, or the Prince of Wales—we’re not at all 
particular which! That’s our notion of society! 


<> +e 
Wuen a man takes more pleasure in earning 


money than in spending it, he has taken the first 
step toward wealth. 


A HYPOCRITE may spin so fair a thread as to de- 
ceive his own eye. He may admire the cobweb, 
and not know himself to be the spider. 





PPP PALI 


A SYMPATHETIC RESPONSE 
TO “CELIBATE’S SOLILOQUY.” 


“To wed, or not to wed ?” mild mangles Will. Shakspeare. 
*T were well to settle, with the not aforesaid, 
Eschewing other knots ; well knowing 
How that superfiluity of old. called Eye, 
To sin enticed her lordly spouse, 
And in their after-married life 
Raised Cain. But even that 
Is nothing to her modern daughters 
*Mong whom your woful lot is cast, 
For, as I heard a brother sufferer sagcly say, 
‘* Had modern women sense enough to live 
With Eve’s sémplicity, what would be saved! 
No crinoline swept Eden’s flowers to earth, 
Nor twenty-dollar bonnets knocked down fruit, 
Nor hose, nor gloves, nor handkerchiefs ran Adam into 
debt. 
Oh, were not these good traits ‘ played out,’ 
A fellow in sane mind might condescend to marry.” 
I saw immediately where ‘twas 
Woman has wrecked her chances. 
Oh, women! if ye would be wed, return 
Unto the good old way of Eve— 
So do! even as creation’s mcdern lords 
Pursue unchanged the ancient ways of Adam. 
Mark how sweet Eve, with hair unbound, 
And scant becoming dress of jig leaves, 
Guiltless of hoops, with loving words, 
Bounds forth to Adam ; when at three A.i., 
With rather faltering step, he gladdens her 
By his return from oysters and champagne— 
Or mayhap the semé-weekly club—or an 
Engagement of especial business. Nor does she chide 
When he with choice Havana smokes the curtains 
And spéts upon the carpet. And, moreoyer, 
When Abel took his midnight squall, 
Swift she complied with Adam’s mild request 
Of, ‘‘ Stop that notse, I tell you, Eve ,;”’ nor thought 
As soon her ears were charmed by a melodious snore, 
Which trumpets her liege lord’s return to sleep 
“Td as lief hear a squall as that.” 
But, Blunderbuss, it’s plain you are aware 
Which side your bread is buttered on. 
*Tis evident the ‘‘ peculiarities of single life’’ 
Have so ripened your *‘ native hue of greenness,”’ 
** A Joving damsel’? would be done brown to get you. 
Small wonder that your unsophisticated heart and purse- 
strings shrink 
At wedlock’s hideous possébélitées. But should 
The ‘‘golden luster” of a longer purse 
(Belonging, mayhap, to some ‘interesting widow,’’) 
O’ercome your “‘conscience,”’ there’s some hope 
The report will be widely heard 
When such a “blunderbuss” shall ‘t pop’” 
With the intent to ‘‘touch” the ‘‘ question.” 
BERTHA, 
9 —___ 


Mannoop AND WoMANHOOD.—Who are you, young 
man, young woman, living in this age and country, 
and yet doing nothing to benefit others? Who 
are you—blest with powers of body and intellect, 
and yet an idler in the busy work-shop of life? 
Who are you with an immortal soul, and yet that 
soul deaf to the myriad voices all about yor that 
call to duty and to labor? Arise! and be a faith- 
ful toiler. God calls you; Humanity calls you; 
and they both have a right to all your powers. 
Arise! Make your whole life one scene of indus- 
try! Arise, and go forth, and every moment 
your feet shall press or your hands touch some 
pedal or key in the “organs that shake the uni- 
verse.” Arise! there is work for youto do. You 
were created to toil and bear a hand where the 
hammers of Time are ringing as they fashion the 
fabric of eternity. 


PuILosoPuers say that shutting the eyes makes 


the sense of hearing more acute. Perhaps this 
accounts for the habit some people have of always 
closing their eyes in church during the sermon. 








A LITTLE OFFICE OF TRUST. 


“ Wnat shall I do with Joe Smith ?” said Mrs. L. 
to herself, as she dismissed her school for the 
night. ‘I have exhausted every expedient; he 
will whisper, and smile, and bewitch the boys 
generally. There—I have it! I’ll give him a re- 
sponsibility. He has Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, and a fair conscience, I am sure. I think 
he’ll be honest—I’1l risk it at all events.” 

The next day the lady happened by a little 
calculation to meet the boy in a convenient 
place. 

“‘ Joseph,” said she, “‘do you know where I 
live 2?” 

“T guess so ; it’s in South Street, is’nt it?” 

“Yes, No. 225; you know that is a good way 
from the post-office, and my mails are a great 
trouble to me; [really need a penny post; how 
would you like to be one ?” 

‘¢ Wirst rate,’’ said Joseph ; “ but,’’ he added, 
glancing down upon himself, as if his clothes 
were a drawback to promotion. 

“Oh, your coat will do very well,” said Mrs. 
L.; “I only want a boy I can trust.” 

Joseph straightened up and looked every inch 
a man four feet nine inches higb. She might 
trust him—to be suresshe might. 

«And I will give you a penny for every letter 
you find in Box 124.” 

Mrs. L. had no difficulty after this in getting 
her letters in early season, but Joseph scorned to 
take the pennies. 

Strange what effect a little confidence had in 
the school-room! It fairly made Joe over. He 
could go in and out quietly, sit still in his chair, 
and mind his business like a man. He was as 
good a boy as ever need be for a whole term, 
and then he was promoted to a higher depart- 
ment. 

No child always suspected, or disapproved, or 
disliked, however he may deserve it, will ever 
become good. No heart set at a distance from a 
stronger or better heart will ever be persuaded, 
or driven, or won to its duty. It is human near- 
ness, and warmth, and sympathy that the way- 
ward want; and it often takes but a trifle to 
save as well as to ruin a little transgressor. 

A child’s waywardness is very often not s0 
much a wicked spirit as it is an outlet of the 
restlessness of childhood ; and it is many times 
cured by diverting a thought or giving occupa- 
tion to an unemployed faculty. -A whole term of 
discomfort and disadvantage was prevented by 
giving Joseph a little” office of trust; he was 
proud of the service, and his gallantry made 
him, both for his teacher’s sake and bis own, 
ambitious of good behavior as a pupil. 

There is seldom a ehild too bad to be ina 
great measure controlled in the school-room by 
a little wit added to a great deal of kindness. 
Some sentiment of love, honor, ambition, or con- 
science, if skillfully played upon, will in nearly 
every case effect all that a sterner punishment 
could hope to accomplish. E. L. BE. 

<4 0a 

Beauties generally die old maids. They set 
such a value on themselves, that they don’t find 
a purchaser until the market is closed. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the bedy make.—-Spenser. 





OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 





SPIRITUALITY (17) or Wonder—Fr. Mervei- 
losité:—The state of being spiritual.— Webster. 

Marvelousness (Spirituality) exerts a very great infiu- 
ence over religious conceptions, and in my opinion con- 
tributes more than veneration to religious faith._Spurz- 
heim. 

I am disposed to infer that the legitimate tendency of 
Wonder (Spirituality) is to inspire the mind with a long- 
ing after novelty in everything, and that its proper effect 
is to stimulate to invention and improvement.— Combe. 

Locatton.—The organ of Spirituality (17, fig. 
1) is situated immediately above Ideality, in the 
lateral parts of the anterior region of the top- 
head. 

PuystocnomicaL Sien.—Large and active Spir- 
ituality gives a singularly elevated expression of 
countenance. The eyelids are lifted and the 
eyes often turned obliquely upward. When the 
excitement of the organ results in the feeling of 
wonder, the expression becomes like that of fig. 2. 

Function. — Dr. Spurzheim remarks, ‘“ Some 
find all things natural and regulated by the 
law of creation; many others are amused with 
fictions, tales of wonders, and miraculous occur- 

rences. They findin 
every passing event 
extraordinary and 
wonderful circum- 
stances, and are con- 
stantly searching 
after whatever can 
excite admiration 
and astonishment. 
This sentiment is to 
be observed among 
\mankind at large, 
both among savages 
and civilized na- 
tions. In every age, 
and under every sky, man has been guided 
and led by his credulity and superstition. The 
founders of all nations have had a fabulous origin 
ascribed to them, and in all countries miraculous 





Fig. 2, 
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traditions and marvelous stories 
occur in ample abundance. Almost 
all histories, until within the last two 
centuries, reported seriously super- 
natural facts. Hercules in his cradle 
suffocated serpents; Romulus was 
nourished by a she-wolf. There are 
many disposed to believe in dreams, 
sorcery, amulets, magic, astrology, 
in the mystic influence of spirits and 
angels, in the power of the devil, in 
second sight, and in miracles and in- 
comprehensible representations of 
all sorts. Some also are disposed to 
have visions, and to see ghosts, de- 
mons, and phantoms. This senti- 
ment gains credence to the true and 
also to the false prophet, aids super- 
stition, but is also essential to the 
belief in the doctrines of refined re- 
ligion. It is more or less active, not 
only in different individuals, but also 
in whole nations ; its functions are 
often disordered, constituting one 
form of insanity, called demono- 
mania.” 

ILLustratIve ExampiEes.—Dr. Gall 
remarked in the first fanatic that fell 
under his observation a large de- 
velopment of the part of the brain lying be- 
tween the organs of Ideality and Imitation, and 
subsequently met with many similar instances. 
“Dr, Jung Stilling, whom he often saw with the 
late Grand Duke of Baden, was a tailor in his 





youth, then a tutor, afterward doctor in medi- 
cine, moralist, divine, journalist, illuminatus, and 
visionary ; and in him this part of the brain was 
largely developed. He believed firmly in appa- 
ritions, and wrote a book in exposition of: this 
doctrine. In the Maison de Detention at Berne, 
Dr. Gall saw a fanatic who believed that Jesus 
Christ, surrounded by a brilliant light, as if a 
million of suns had combined their splendors, 
had appeared to him to reveal the true religion. 
A gentleman who moved in the best society in 
Paris asked Dr. Gall to examine his head. The 
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doctor’s first remark was,‘ You sometimes see 
visions, and believe in apparitions.’ The gentle- 
man started from his chair in astonishment, and 
said that he had frequent visions ; but that never, 
up to this moment, had he spoken on the subject 
to any human being, through fear of being set 
down as absurdly credulous. On another occa- 
sion, Dr. Gall, when he observed the development 
of the head of a Dr. W., told him that he ought to 
have a strong liking for the marvelous and su- 
pernatural. ‘For once,’ replied he, ‘you are 
completely mistaken, for I have laid down the 
rule to believe in nothing which can not be math- 
ematically demonstrated.’ After talking with 
him on various scientific subjects, Dr. Gall turned 
the conversation toward animal magnetism, which 
appeared a fit topic to put the mathematical rigor 
of his proofs to the test. He instantly became 
greatly animated ; assured Dr. Gall again very 
solemnly that he admitted nothing as true that 
was not mathematically demonstrated ; but add- 
ed, he was convinced that a spiritual being acted 
in magnetism; that it operated at great dis- 
tances; that no distance, indeed, presented an 
obstacle to its action ; and that, on this account, 
it could sympathize with persons in any part of 
the world. ‘It is the same cause,’ continued he, 
‘which produces apparitions. Apparitions and 
visions are rare, no doubt, but they undoubtedly 
exist, and I am acquainted with the laws which 
regulate their production.’ ‘On this occasion,’ 
says Dr. Gall, ‘I thought within myself that my 
inference from his development was not so very 
erroneous as the worthy doctor wished me to 
believe.’ ” 

Spirituality was largely developed in Joan of 
Arc, Cromwell, Tasso, Swedenborg, Stilling, Wes- 
ley, Burns, Scott, and Hawthorne, and correct 
portraits of them show a marked fullness in the 
region assigned to its organ. 

DrranGEp SprriruaLiry.— The subject of vi- 
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sions,’ Mr. Combe says, ‘‘is still attended with 
considerable difficulty. I have met with cases 
similar to those recorded by Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim. In the London Bedlam I examined the 
head of a patient whose insanity consisted in 


Motive TEMPERAMENT. 





Fie, 5.—GENERAL F'Rost. 


seeing phantoms, and being led to act as if they 
were realities ; although, as he himself stated, he 
was convinced by his understanding at the very 
time that they were mere illusions; but could 
not regulate his conduct by this conviction. In 
him the organ of Form was well developed, and 
that of Wonder was decidedly large. When 
asked whether he experienced any sensation in 
the head when afflicted with visions, he pointed 
to the spot on each side where the organ of Won- 
der is situated, and said that he felt an uneasy 
sensation there.” 

SPURZHEIM, John Gaspar, distinguished as one 
of the founders of Phrenology, was born on the 31st of 
December, 1776, at Longvick, a village about seven miles 
from the city of Treves, on the Moselle, now under the 
dominion of Prussia. He became acquainted with Dr. 
Gall in 1799, and entering with great zeal into the con- 
sideration of the new doctrine, soon became a convert 
toit. He became associated with Dr. Gall in 1804. His 
death occurred at Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A., No- 
yember 10th, 1832.—Biographical Dictionary. : 

In 1813 Dr. Spurzheim visited Vienna for the 
purpose of receiving his degree of M.D,, and soon 
after, having previously studied the English lan- 
guage for six months, took his departure for Great 
Britain, where he lectured with great success in 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and other places, 
making thousands of converts to Phrenology and 
finding many warm personal friends. 

Returniag to Paris, where he had previously 
assisted Dr. Gall, he had two courses of lectures 
in the French language, which attracted great 
attention and gave a new impulse to the course 
of Phrenology. 

In 1825 Dr. Spurzheim visited Great Britain, 
where he again lectured in all the principal 
cities, visiting schools, colleges, hospitals, asy- 
lums, and prisons for the purpose of physiological 
and phrenological investigation, and adding con- 
tinually to his vast store of facts bearing on 
physical and mental science. 

Dr, Spurzheim sailed for the United States on 
the 20th of June, 1832, and arrived in New York 
on the 4th of August. His career in this country 
was as brilliant as it was brief. His lectures in 
Boston and Cambridge were attended by the 
most learned and eminent people of those places, 


and resulted in the establishment of Phrenology 
on a secure basis. He died in the fall of the 
same year, at the age of 54 years. 

Among the founders of Phrenology the name 
of Spurzheim must ever stand second only to 
that of Gall. The additions made by him to the 
number of fundamental faculties not before ad- 
mitted by Gall are eight. It is to him also that 
we are indebted for the name of our science— 
Phrenology—it having previously been called 
Craniology. 

He was a good as well as a great man—a 
noble specimen of the savant, the gentleman, and 
the Christian. 

SUBLIMITWY (B).—Llevation of place ; lofty height; 
an elevated feeling consisting of a union of astonish- 
ment and awe at the contemplation of great scenes and 
objects of exalted excellence.— Webster. 

Perception and appreciation of the vast, the illimita- 
ble, the endless, the omnipotent, and the infinite. Adap- 
ted to that infinitude which characterizes every depart- 
ment of nature.—Self-Instructor. 

Location.—-The organ of Sublimity is situated 
on the side-head, directly above Acquisitiveness 
(B, fig. 1), and behind Ideality. 

Funcrion.—This is not recognized by the Eu- 
ropean phrenologists generally as a distinct fac- 
ulty. We, however, believe it to be so, and con- 
sider its organ as established. Its function is to 
give perception of the grand and sublime in na- 
ture, art, and literature—to enable us to appre- 


_ciate mountain scenery, the vastness of the ocean, 


the grandeur of a thunder-storm, the roar of ar- 
tillery, the clash of armies, etc., or descriptions 
and pictures of such scenes. It is also an ele- 
ment in religious faith, and assists our concep- 
tions of God and immortality. It co-operates 
with Ideality in the artist and the poet, and with 
Veneration and Spirituality in the religious wor- 
sbiper. 

TEMPERAMENT.— Internal constitution ; state 
with respect to the predominance of any single quality, 
or the relative proportion of different qualities or con- 


stituent parts ; temperature; as, the temperament of the 
body.— Webster. 


In their last analysis the temperaments are as 
numerous as the individuals of the human race, 


VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 
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no two persons being found with precisely the 
same physical constitution. Tracing them back, 
however, we find them all to result from the almost 
infinite combination of a few simple elements. 





THe Ancient Doctrive.—Hippocrates, “ the 
father of medicine,” describes four tempera- 
mental conditions depending, according to his 
theory, upon what he called thé four primary 
components of the human body—the blood, the 


MeEntTaLt TEMPERAMENT. 
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Fig. 7.—FLAXMAN. 


phlegm, the yellow bile, and the black bile. 
The preponderance of one or the other of these 
components in a person produces his peculiar 
constitution or temperament. Bodies in whick 
blood superabounds have, he says, the sanguine 
temperament ; if. phlegm be in excess, the phleg- 
matic temperament; if yellow bile be most fully 
developed, the choleric temperament is pro- 
duced ; and if the black bile (atrabilis) be most 
abundant, the melancholic or atrabilious tem- 
perament. 

This doctrine of the temperaments was much 
discussed by the ancients, but never greatly 
modified. It may be said to have stood un- 
changed till the revival of letters after the dark 
ages ; and even then the same four-fold division 
was generally adopted. Stahl first adapted it to 
the modern doetrines of human pathology. Beer- 
haave increased the number of temperaments to 
eight, but supposed them to be formed merely by 
different combinations of the four cardinal quali- 
ties. Dr. Gregory, to the four temperaments of 
the ancients, added a fifth, which he called the 
nervous, but failed to establish it on any satis- 
factory basis. Cullen reduced the temperaments 
to two—the sanguine and the melancholic. 

Dr. Spurzuerm’s Description.—Thus far it will 
be seen that the brain, as affecting temperamental 
conditions, is left out of the account. altogether, 
which leaves the most important of the four 
temperaments unexplained. The discoveries of 
Gall and Spurzheim made it manifest that the 
brain must necessarily form the basis of a special 
temperamental condition; but the attention of 
the founders of Phrenology was mainly directed 
to other and more strictly phrenological. points, 
and little was added by them to our stock of knowl- 
edge onthe subject. Dr. Spurzheim has, however, 
briefly described the temperaments as follows : 

1. The lymphatic constitution, or phlegmatic 
temperament, is indicated by a pale white skin, 
fair hair, roundness of form, and repletion of the 
cellular tissue. The flesh is soft, the vital actions 


are languid, the pulse is feeble; all indicates 
slowness and Weakness in the vegetative, affec- 
tive, and intellectual functions. 

2. The sanguine temperament is proclaimed by 














a tolerable consistency of flesh, moderate plump- 
ness of parts, light or chestnut hair, blue eyes, 
great activity of the arterial system ; a strong, 
full, and frequent pulse, and an animated coun- 
tenance. Persons thus constituted are easily 
affected by external impressions, and possess 
greater energy than those of the former tem- 
perament. 

3. The bilious temperament is characterized 
by black hair, a dark, yellowish, or brown skin, 
black eyes, moderately full but firm muscles, and 
harshly expressed forms. Those endowed with 
this constitution have a strongly marked and 
decided expression of countenace ; they manifest 
great general activity and functional energy. 

4, The external signs of the nervous tempera- 
ment are fine thin hair, delicate health, general 
emaciation, and smallness of the muscles, rapid- 
ity in the muscular actions, vivacity in the sen- 
sations. The nervous system of individuals so 
constituted preponderates extremely, and they 
exhibit great nervous sensibility. 

Tor New Crassrrication.—The ancient doc- 
trine of the temperaments, of which that of Dr. 
Spurzheim and modern writers generally is but a 
modification, has clearly a physiological founda- 
tion; but while we acknowledge the correctness 
of the classification and its value in a patholog- 
ical point of view, we base our delineations of 
character on what may be called the anatomical 
system of temperaments, a concise exposition of 
which is herewith given. 

The human body is composed of three grand 
classes or systems of organs, each of which has 
its special function in the general economy. We 
denominate them— 


1. The Motive or Mechanical System ; 
2. The Vital or Nutritive System ; and 
3. The Mental or Nervous System. 


On this natural anatomical basis rests the most 
simple and satisfactory doctrine of the tempera- 
ments, of which there are primarily three, corre- 
sponding with the three systems of organs just 
named. We call them— 


1. The Motive Temperament ; 
2. The Vital Temperament; and, 
3. The Mental Temperament. 


Each of these temperaments is determined by 
the predominance of the class of organs from 
which it takes its name. The first is marked by 
a superior development of the osseous and mus- 
cular systems, forming the locomotive appara- 
tus; in the second the vital organs, the principal 
seat of which is in the trunk, give the tone 
to the organization; while in the third the 
brain and nervous system exert the controlling 
power. 


1. Tee Morrve TemprraMent.—The bony frame- 
work of the human body determines its general 
configuration, which is modified in its details by 
the muscular fibers and cellular tissues which 
overlay it. In the motive temperament, the 
bones are proportionally large and generally 
long rather than broad, and the outlines of the 
form manifest a tendency to angularity. The 
figure is commonly tall and striking if not ele- 
gant; the face oblong, the cheek-bores rather 
high; the front teeth rather large; the neck 
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rather long; the shoulders broad and definite ; 
the chest moderate in size and fullness ; the ab- 
domen proportional; and the limbs long and 
tapering. The muscles are well developed and 
correspond in form with the bones. The com- 
plexion and eyes are generally but not always 
dark, and the hair dark, strong, and abundant. 
The features are strongly marked and their ex- 
pression striking. Tirmness of texture charac- 
terizes all the organs, imparting great strength 
and endurance. 


2. Tue Viran TemPeraMENT.—As this tempera- 
ment depends upon the preponderance of the 
vital or nutritive organs, which occupy the great 
cavities of the trunk, it is necessarily marked by 
a breadth and thickness of body proportionally 
greater, and a stature and size of limbs propor- 
tionally less than the motive temperament. Its 
most striking physical characteristic is rotundity. 
The face inclines to roundness ; the nostrils are 
wide ; the neck rather short ; the shoulders 
broad and rounded; the chest full; the abdo- 
men well developed; the arms and legs plump 
but tapering, and terminating in hands and feet 
relatively small. The complexion is generally 
florid ; the countenance smiling ; the eyes light ; 
the nose broad, and the hair soft, light, and 
silky. 

Persons of this temperament have greater 
vigor, but less density and toughness of fiber 
than those in whom the motive predominates. 
They love fresh air and exercise, and must be al- 
ways doing something to work off their con- 
stantly accumulating stock of vitality ; but they 
generally love play better than hard work. 


8. Toe MenraL TeMPERAMENT.—The mental 
temperament, depending upon the brain and 
nervous system, is characterized by a slight 
frame; a head relatively large; an oval or a 
pyriform face ; a high, pale forehead ; delftate 
and finely chiseled features ; bright and ex- 
pressive eyes; slender neck; and only a mod- 
erate development of the chest. The whole 
figure is delicate and graceful, rather than strik- 
ing or elegant. The hair is soft, fine, and not 
abundant or very dark; the skin soft and déli- 
cate in texture; the voice somewhat high-keyed, 
but varied and flexible in its intonations ; and 
the expression animated and full of intelligence. 

For a fuller and more satisfactory exposition 
of the temperaments, see our “ New Physiogno- 
my,” Chap. IV. 


THE PresENT Times.—Who is not glad to live 
in these times?—in these times of activity and 
progress—in these times when a struggle is going 
on sublimer than ever before called women 
to acts of love and sacrifice or men to deeds 
of valor and patriotism. Who is not glad to live 
and labor in these times when the ponderous 
blows, struck by millions of sinews welded into one, 
are making the mighty barriers of wrong and op- 
pression give way? Who, that is doing his duty, 
does not look up, now and then, and, from a full 
heart throbbing with gratitude, say, “ Oh, God, I 
thank Thee?” As a friend said to us, a few days 
since, “It is glorious to live in these times.” 
Glorious ! ; 
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Physiology. 
A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis, 
My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,—Hosea tv, 6. 








FEEDING CHILDREN. 
TO YOUNG MOTHERS. 





Tue proper feeding of children lies at the very 
gateway of health to the human race. That more 
than half the children die in infancy is a melan- 
choly fact, and we have often stated that it is 
not in consequence of the natural weakness of 
the human infant, not because the human race is 
less perfectly organized than the lower animals, 
that man is less healthy than the beast. Not 
one in a hundred of the young of the horse and 
cattle kind die in infancy or fail to come to ma- 
turity either in the wild or in the domesticated 
state. The artificial habits of human beings 
must lie at the foundation of the great mortality 
of infants. 

This subject of infant feeding has been pretty 
amply discussed by Dr. Andrew Combe in his 
work entitled, “Physiological and Moral Man- 
agement of Infancy.” In this, everything that 
relates to the hygienic condition of the new-born 
child is discussed with candor and learning, and 
as Dr. Combe was a good phrenologist as well as 
an excellent physician and writer, the work is, 
we think, worthy of being cordially commended 
to all young mothers. It would please us to 
make lengthy extracts from this excellent work, 
but room forbids. Those who have a child to 
rear can not do better than to procure a copy. 
We give a few quotations. 

“The mother’s milk being the natural and best 
food of the infant, the next point is to determine 
at what intervals the latter may be admitted to 
the breast. Here, again, it is indispensable to 
warn the parent against hurtful excess; for if 
the stomach is too frequently replenished or too 
much distended, digestion necessarily becomes 
enfeebled, and gripes and flatulence arise and 
torment the child. The usual practice with in- 
experienced mothers is to offer the breast when- 
ever the child cries or shows the least appear- 
ance of uneasiness, no matter from what cause, 
as if hunger were the only sensation which the 
young being could experience. The real char- 
acter of this insensate conduct may be judged of 
by analogy. When a boy brings on a fit of 
colic by over-eating, and cries lustily from the 
consequent pain, we should consider it a strange 
mode to insist on his eating more ; and yet the 
common way of quieting an over-fed infant, by 
again offering it the breast, is not a whit more 
rational or less destructive. The infant can not 
possibly discriminate between good and bad, 
and, in the impatience of its suffering, it will 
often snatch at anything, however much it may 
add to its troubles.” 
~ “Tt is indeed no less a mistake to be over- 
anxious always to put an immediate stop to ery- 
ing. To a considerable extent crying is an inten- 
tional provision of nature, and is called into play 
by every new sensation of any force.” 

“The great principle of proportioning the 
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supply of food to the quantity of material ex- 
pended in growth‘or carried away as waste, is 
equally applicable in infancy as in later life. 
During the first weeks of existence the infant 
does nothing but breathe, eat, digest, sleep, and 
grow, and it therefore requires to be fed more 
frequently than at a later period. On an aver- 
age, about three hours may be allowed to elapse 
between its repasts; and as it becomes older the 
interval may be gradually extended.” © [Much 
depends on the quality of the milk it gets. ] 

“During the night also, as well as during 
the day, the infant requires to be fed, but not so 
frequently. At first it may be put to the breast 
perhaps thrice in the course of one night; but 
afterward twice, namely, late at night and early 
in the morning, will be sufficient.” 

The eminent Dr. Bell, American editor of Dr. 
Combe’s work on “ Infancy,” in a foot-note, says : 
“Mothers and nurses ought to be made aware 
that infants have, as well as adults, the sen- 
sation of thirst in addition to that of hunger. 
Milk, as a bland fluid, will often gratify both 
these sensations ; but when excited by the heat 
of the bed and close air of the room during 


_the night, or by that of too hot a fire or stove 


during the day, the child is simply thirsty, and 
requires water for drink, at a time when the 
mother’s milk would only increase the irritation 
and oppression.” 

We quote again from Dr. Combe: “It is now 
generally agreed upon, that, till the appearance 
of the first teeth, no kind of food is so congenial 
to the infant constitution as its mother’s milk. 
The mother, therefore, is peculiarly called upon, 
by every tie of duty and affection, to become 
the nurse of her own child; and nothing except 
ill health and positive inability can excuse her 
in seeking to devolve this endearing duty on 
another. Itis quite true that some mothers are, 
from feebleness of constitution or infirm health, 
incapable of nursing, and must wholly resign 
the duty to others, however ardently they may 
long to fulfill it. But it is not less true that 
in many instances the inability arises entirely 
from the mode of life they choose to lead, and 
from the want of ordinary self-denial in their 
diet and general regimen.” 


It can hardly be too much to say that no duty 
is more important and more pressing upon those 
who enter upon the duties of maternity than that 
they learn something of the nature and character 
of those duties, and how best to perform them, 
for their own happiness, for the happiness of 
their children, and for the well-being of the com- 
munity in which that child—if it live—must act 
a part. 


Oo SS 


Tur Dramonp Cement, for uniting broken pieces 
of china, glass, etc., which is sold as a secret at 
an absurdly dear price, is composed of isinglass 
soaked in water till it becomes soft, and then dis- 
solved in proof spirit, to which a little gum resin, 


ammoniac, or galbanum and resin mastic are 
added, each previously dissolved in a minimum 
of alcohol. When to be applied, it must be gen- 
tly heated to liquefy it ; and it should be kept for 
use in a well-corked vial. An excellent transpa- 
rent glue, which will be found nearly as good as 
the ‘*‘ Diamond Cement,” may be made by simply 
dissolving at a low heat one ounce of isinglass in 
two wine-glasses of spirits of wine. Care should 
be taken not to allow the mixture to boil over. 
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HOW TO PUNISH A CHILD. 
A FATHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


Dear Mr. Eprtor: I am the father of two little 
boys—one is still with me in the world, but the 
other has been gone six years, and I mourn for 
him with a mourning that is full of regret, for I 
was a stranger to the wisdom necessary to train 
him aright until he was taken from me. Could 
I have known he was to stay with me only a 
little more than eight years, I think I Should not 
have been so slow to learn that there is a more 
excellent way of governing and disciplining chil- 
dren than that too generally received by parents. 

I read in my Bible, ‘‘ Chasten thy son while 
there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his 
crying.’’ That and kindred commands settled 
the question in my mind as to the mode of govy- 
ernment best adapted to children, but I forgot 
that those commands belonged to a very different 
period of the world from the present, a period 
when a man, in one instance at least, was stoned 
to death for Sabbath-breaking. As God does not 
command nor justify such a mode of procedure 
with Sabbath-breakers in the present enlightened 
period of the world, I had no reason to suppose 
he would command or justify the use of the rod 
now. But Iwas ignorant, and wrested the Bible 
to the injury of my child, and to my own lasting 
sorrow. My rod, it was true, was nothing more 
than my hand, but it did severe justice, as I shall 
ever remember with great grief. 

I gave my Harry his first whipping when he 
was two years old, and it appeared to be a success ; 
but Isoon learned that children, like their parents, 
are weak and wayward and inclined to evil, and 
that neither whipping nor any other punishment 
will work a speedy cure. But this only made me 
more determined that the child should feel the 
strokes of my hand whenever I thought he needed 
them. Idid not believe in very frequent whip- 
pings, but I did believe in very severe ones, and 
especially for the sin of falsehood. 

My boy was guilty of untruthfulness twice be- 
fore he was seven years old, and both times was 
whipped severely for it. When he was eight 
years old, he told another lie, under the pressure 
of strong temptation, There was, however, an 
artfulness about it that alarmed mv, but I did 
not stop to consider that it was an artfulness he 
would not have used if he had not had a great 
horror of a whipping. He was very sure I would 
never hear of his falsehood, but I accidentally 
found it out, and at once resolved to make thor- 
ough work and punish him with added severity. 
As usual I talked to him kindly about the sin of 
falsehood ; I then led him to my room, and talk- 
ing him upon my lap, brought my hand down 
upon his tender flesh with great force ; he writh- 
ed and screamed and begged, but I did not pause 
a second until I had given him six blows, when 
I stopped a moment and told him how sorry I 
was to whip him so hard. 

‘Papa! papa!’’ he sobbed out, “ please don’t 
whip me any more, and I won’t ever tell another 
lie.”’ 

But I did not heed him until I had given him 
five more blows. Having whipped him suffi- 
ciently, I kissed him, and asked him to kiss me, 
which he did without any apparent reluctance. 
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“Do you think papa has whipped yon any 
harder than he ought to ?’’ I said. 

‘*No, sir,’’ was the prompt but sobbing answer. 

‘*Don’t you think he would have done wrong 
if he hadn’t punished you very hard?’’ I asked, 
to assure myself that he was satisfied that I had 
done perfectly right. 

‘¢ Yes, sir,’’ he answered, and I felt that I had 
done my work well. 

Two hours later he was kneeling by his bed 
saying his evening prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep,’’ etc. When he had finished it, he 
turned to his nurse and said, ‘‘ That’s my taught 
prayer, but I’ve got a prayer of my own, and ’m 
going to say it to-night and ever so many nights.”’ 

Folding his hands again, he began, ‘‘ My Father 
up in heaven, please forgive my papa for striking 
so heavy, and make him grow good like Fred- 
die’s papa.”’ 

From an adjoining room, the door of which 
stood ajar, I overheard my child’s petition for me, 
and my soul was at once in trouble. That 
prayer of his own, that followed his ‘‘ taught 
prayer,’’ was to me a revelation, a revelation of 
the fact that even while smarting under my 
blows he had told two falsehoods as serious as 
the one for which I whipped him. I thought of 
my questions and his answers: ‘‘ Do you think 
papa has whipped you any harder than he ought 
to?’ ‘No, sir.’’ ‘Don’t you think he would 
have done wrong if he hadn’t whipped you very 
hard?’ ‘Yes, sir.’’ Oh, that ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ and 
‘No, sir,’ how they looked to me in the light 
of my child’s prayer! And I, by the heavy 
blows of my hand, had taught him deceit. 

It may be said that it was not the whipping, 
but the questions I put to him, that led him into 
new sin. Ah, but the whipping had produced no 
moral effect whatever—on the contrary, it had 
prepared him to frame any lie that would have 
the appearance of truth and satisfy me, and 
‘¢ Yes, sir,’’ and ‘‘ No, sir,’’ were easily said. 

I decided that night that if my child ever told 
another falsehood, his punishment should not be 
such as to appeal to his worst fears, and that I 
would never whip him again for anything, but 
seek a more excellent way. Enlightened and soft- 
ened, I knelt down and asked God to hear my 
Harry’s little prayer and forgive me “ for striking 
so heavy,’’ and make me “ grow good like Fred- 
die’s papa.”’ 

Two weeks from that day the lips that had 
moved in prayer for me were closed, and the little 
body that I had been guilty of ‘‘striking so 
heavy’’ was cold, helpless clay. I believe that 
God’s loving hand had led him out of this life 
into the other, but I wept as only a man can weep, 
and wondered at the blindness that, until almost 
the close of his life, had hidden from me the 
truth that there is no cleansing, curative power in brute 
force. I wondered, too, how any man who had 
read the New Testament, and received the know- 
ledge of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, could beat the flesh of his child to make 
him love the truth and to strengthen him in 
goodness. 

AsI stood gazing at all that was left of my 
beautiful boy, his cries and entreaties and prom- 
ises, under the blows of my hand, sounded in my 
ears, and again was borne back to me his prayer : 
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“‘ My Father up in heaven, please to forgive my 
papa for striking so heewyy and make him grow 
good like Freddie's papa.’’ He was buried out 
of my sight—but, no, not out of my sight, for to 
this day I see his agonized face, and hear him cry 
out, ‘‘ Papa, please don’t whip me any more, and 
I won’t ever tell another lie.”’ 

He had been in his grave only a few days when 
I poured out my heart to ‘‘ Freddie’s papa,”’ and 
asked him to teach ‘me how to ‘‘ grow good.”’ 
He then told me that he had ‘‘ long known what 
my system of discipline was, and had sometimes 
thought he would venture to offer mea few hints, 
but that he was reluctant to be a busybody in 
other men’s matters.’” He had ‘‘ brought up 
four boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ and had never struck one 
of them a blow. He was himself whipped severely 
when a child, almost to the ruin of his character, 
and the memory of his boyhood had made him a 
wiso father.”’ 

Jt was not long before my Willie, then three 
years old, indignantly upset his plate on the 
table-cloth because I refused him something that 
I knew would hurt him. That was a display of 
temper that I dare not let pass unpunished, but 
I did not whip my child, for I had accepted the 
system of discipline that Freddie’s papa had used 
so successfully. I rose quictly and took up my 
boy’s high-chair, with him in it, and set it in the 
corner of the room, saying in a decided but gentle 
voice, ‘‘ You can not eat breakfast with us this 
morning, Willie, you have been such a naughty 
boy, and all the breakfast I shall allow you is a 
slice of dry bread.’’ He rebelled at first, but I 
took no notice of it, for I did not want to punish 
him for too many things at once. In a few 
minutes the crying and kicking ceased, and he 
reached out his hand and took the bread I had 
placed near him. It gave me no little satisfac- 
tion that it was not with brute force but with a 
humane punishment I accomplished my object. 
All after-displays of temper or stubbornness I met 
with as serious a punishment, but never with 
blows. 

When Willie was six years old he told me a 
falsehood. It was a bright summer morning, 
and I had planned a ride for him and his mother, 
when a servant came in and told me®f something 
he had said. I inquired into it, and found that 
my child had been untruthful. It was only nine 
o'clock in the morning, but I decided to have 
him spend the day alone. I took him up stairs, 
and with a face and a voice that expressed my 
sense of the sin of a falsehood, and my sorrow 
that my child had told one, I talked with him 
for some time about what he had done; I then 
said to him, ‘‘ Now, Willie, you must stay alone 
in this room all day; I’ve locked up your play- 
room, and I can not let you have anything to 
play with, or let any one come in here to stay 
with you.” 

‘* Can't I come down to tea ?’”” he asked. 

“No, my son; I shall send you something to 
eat at dinner-time and at tea-time, but you can’t 
come down stairs again till to-morrow morning. 
I shall come in again to-night, when it is time for 
you to say your evening prayer and go to your 
bed. Your mother will come in, too. We don’t 
feel angry at you, but we are very much dis- 
tressed that our little Willie has told a lie, and 





we must punish him.’’ I went out of the room 
and turned the key, leaving my child to be made 
better by one of the best and most humane pun- 
ishments ever devised for falsehood. It was a 
long day for me, and also for Willie’s mother. 
She did not touch her piano; and the flute, with 
which I was accustomed to rest myself every day 
after dinner, lay in its place untouched, and our 
child knew the reason why. 

He long felt the moral effect of his punishment. 
I can not say he never told another lie, but as he 
was always punished in this rational, kind way, 
and not in a way that inspired terror, he grew 
to be truth-loving and frank and sincere. In- 
credible as it may, seem to many fathers who 
know no other punishment than whipping, and 
believe that there is no other that is efficacious, 
my boy kept a promise he made me to come and 
tell me whenever he failed to speak the truth. 

My wife and I have great joy in the boy. He 
is still a child, with a child’s faults and imper- 
fections, many of which we think it wise to let 
pass with little or no notice, but we see continu- 
ally the good effects of discarding brute force, and 
learning a more excellent way. 

And I thank my God, who gave me the child, 
that he made me wise, and showed me this more 
excellent way before I had blunted my boy’s 
finer sensibilities and destroyed his moral sense. 
His mother thanks God with me, but she sighs 
with me, too, for neither of us can forget that 
our Harry died before we learned the more excel- 
lent way. Sometimes I think she is more self- 
reproachful than I. 

‘“‘T was a pleasure-loving woman,’’ she often 
says, ‘‘and I would not take the time and trouble 
to punish him humanely andrationally. I either 
whipped him myself, or took the easier way and 
handed him over to you for punishment, and I 
was often the cause of his heaviest blows.’’ 

But I tell her that what has been done can not 
be undone, and that we must solace ourselves by 
trying to win others to the more excellent way. 

A. A. @. 
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TO-DAY. 





BY A. W. BOSTWICK. 


Up, sluggard, lift thy drowsy head, 
*Tis time thy work were well begun ! 
Those seams of gold, those veins of red, 
Are heralds of the rising sun! 
Away, and take thy rusting plow! 
Upturn the fertile fields of clay! 
There is no time for toil but now— 
No promise leans beyond To-DAY. 


Thou child of Genius—gifted one— 

Come forth, the quarry waits thy tread; 
The form thou seest in the stone 

Must rise from out her rocky bed! 
Take up thy chisel, backward throw 

The folds that on her bosom weigh, 
And bid her lips with beauty glow! 

This is thy work—begin To-DAy, 


Miner within the cells of Thought, 
Come from thy dream-beclouded land! 
Fair Truth is waiting to be caught 
And tutored by thy cunning hand! 
Gather the random shafts of light 
That fall unheeded on thy way, 
And pierce the forehead of the night! 
Arouse, begin thy work To-pay. 
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On Gthnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which fs made in the 
kuowledge of s1un.—Spurzheim. ‘ 


INTELLECT, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


_—_——— 


Tur Fireside and Field says, ‘‘ One of the favor- 
ite theories of Dr. Nott, of Mobile, is, that the 
warm climate of the Southern States seriously 
retards the progress of intellectual attainments 
and literary pursuits. - In the February number 
of De Bow’s Review we find an article from Dr. 
N. upon the ‘ Characteristics of the Negro Races 
—their future at the South—white labor in its 
conflict with black—adaptation of the South to 
immigration, and its splendid fields to future en- 
terprise,’ in which he recurs to his theory of the 
effect of climate on literary culture in. the fol- 
lowing language : 

‘¢¢Tt must be confessed, however, that the 
climate of the Gulf States particularly is unfavor- 
able to mental cultivation and high intellectual 
development. The people are full of genius, 
courage, chivalry, and all the high qualities that 
adorn humanity. Such characters as General 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Stonewall Jackson, 
General Lee, the Lowndes, the Rutledges, the 
Pinckneys, and many others of the South, can 
no more be grown in extreme northern lati- 
tudes than cotton, sugar, pineapples, and or- 
anges, and yet the heat of the climate for four 
months of the year puts a stop to steady, plod- 
ding, intellectual labor, and the South, in my 
opinion, will never equal the North in profound 
learning and general literary attainment. Too 
much time is lost out of each year to keep up in 
the race.’ ”’ 

The F. and F. adds: ‘‘ Pére Bouhours once 
asked, seriously, if a German could be a bel esprit ? 
The query drew, in reply, a ponderous volume 
from Kramer, which, however, did not prevent 
the custom, which for some time prevailed among 
English and French writers of alluding to Ger- 
man authors as being dull, heavy, and without 
spirit or genius. Numberless almost are the ex- 
cellent performances which have since appeared, 
far more effectually answering Bouhours’ ques- 
tion in the affirmative than did the volume of 
Kramer, 

‘‘Nothing that we might ‘say could practi- 
cally disprove Dr. Nott’s rather broad assertion, 
but we are hopeful and confident in leaving the 
answer to the literary progress upon which the 
South has just started, and at some time, after Dr. 
N. and this penman shall have dropped out of 
the ‘race’ into our graves, perhaps the answer 
will thunder upon the world, making many a 
province of the great republic of letters which 
now boastfully looks down upon us, tremble in 
their weakness and glittering littleness. There 
will be more than one proud verification of 
Churchill’s truthful saying, ‘that genius is ange: 
pendent of situation,’ 

* And may hereafter even in Holland rise.’ ” 

The North is the land of labor ; the South is 
the land of luxury. Here, we work from stern 
necessity, nature showing us no special favors. 
There, where nature produces everything neces- 
sary for the support of life almost spontaneously, 
there is less occasion to grow and house crops for 
winter. Here, one must exert himself to obtain 
the means of support; there, he may almost 
subsist on the fruits, roots, nuts, and game 
within easy reach. Here, the winters are long 
and cold; there, they are open and zot cold. 
Here, vigorous action of body and mind are in- 
dispensable ; there, recreation, repose, and the 


more sensuous enjoyments are the rule. 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRY T. BUCKLE. 





HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


Mr. Bucxte had the mental-vital tempera- 
ment. His brain was large, even massive, the 
intellectual region being greatly developed. 
Firmness and Self-Esteem were large, giving 
him positiveness and independence in thought 
and expression. Cautiousness and Secretiveness 
were moderate, rendering him not remarkable 
for shrewdness and policy. He was more a rea- 
soner than an observer; his large Causality and 
Comparison gave him character for comprehen- 
sive thought and critical investigation. He was 
orderly and clear in statement and possessed a 
good memory. His Combativeness appears: to 
have been well developed, and of that character 
which tends to provoke discussion. He evi- 
dently placed a high estimate upon his own 
opinions. Human Nature is conspicuous, Be- 
nevolence was large, and Veneration was mod- 
erate. That is an open, unconcealed, and out- 
spoken countenance. 

Henry Thomas Buckle was born at Lee, En- 
gland, November 24, 1822. His father, being a 
wealthy merchant, educated him liberally. In 
1840 his father died, leaving an ample fortune, 
which enabled him to indulge a natural taste for 
study. In 1857 he published the first part of the 
work which renders his name distinguished, the 
‘ History of Civilization in England,’’ and later, 
in 1861, asecond volume appeared. So secluded 
had been his life, and so assiduous his applica- 
tion, that Mr. Buckle’s health became impaired 
to such a degree that he died May 28, 1862, at 
Damascus, Syria, while on an Eastern tour for 


his health. His work is regarded as of standard 
value by many, but it is severely criticised by 
others. —New p heystognonny. 


2 Ps oe 
_ FROM THE GERMAN. 
By every casement swaying, singing, 
Lonely bird with breast of flame, 


Love within the casement bringing 
Music—fire—one morning came, 


Eyes that beam, and tones that sadden 
All our life—why speak the rest? 
Cruel bird, to wound and madden 
Still a pure and loying breast. 


Canton, N. Y., May, 1866. HELEN RICH, 
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ANTOINE PROBST. 
MURDERER OF THE DEERING FAMILY. 

ANTOINE Propst, the: murderer) of the Deering 
family, whose name excites a thrill of horror, was 
born in Germany about the year 1841; came to 
this country in May, 1863, and had'scarcely set 
his foot. on shore at Castle Garden before he was 
induced by some substitute broker to enlist. He 
joined the Twelfth New York Cavalry. ° Military 
service, however, had no charms for him; except 
so far as pay and bounty were concerned; he 
deserted five weeks after his enlistment, and made 
his way from Washington to Philadelphia,’ Here, 
not finding-any employment to his liking, he en- 
listed again, this time inthe Forty-fitst New York 
Regiment, and with it went to ‘South Carolina. 
Nine months’ service appears to-have been sus- 
tained this time before he deserted again. His 
regiment having been ordered to Washington, he 
found opportunity to quietly leave it and return 
to Philadelphia. A third time he enlisted, and 
became a private in the Fifth Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, and served until his discharge in the spring 
of 1865. After that he seems to have done little 
or nothing besides lounging about, the money ob- 
tained by his treacherous military operations 
probably conducing to his idleness, until his em- 
ployment by Mr. Deering. The details of that 
terrible butchery which has rendered Probst in- 
famously notorious are too well known to require 
reiteration, and in fact they are too revolting to 
be laid before our readers. The motive of the 
murderer was the obtaining possession of what 
money Mr. Deering was supposed to have at home. 

Phrenologically considered, the organization 
of Probst is coarse and low, both in respect to 
the mental and the physical structure. He is 
heavily built, with rather too much flesh, inclined 
to adipose. His head is quite small compared 
with his body, and the cranial development is 
altogether preponderant on the side of animality. 
Hence the intellectual manifestations are slow, 
dull, and vapid. If any force or sprightliness 
are exhibited, they are mainly in line of the 
sensual—eating, drinking, carousing—or in the 
rougher kinds of manual labor. The forehead is 
low—the whole moral region lacking in breadth 
and height, while the basilar organs of the side 
and back head are generally large and predomin- 
ating. The reflectives are larger than the per- 
ceptives, and taken in combination with his dull 
temperament and large Firmness, Cautiousness, 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and fair Construc- 
tiveness, serve to render him a slow, reticent, 
cunning, designing person. Had he a well-devel- 
oped top-head, the moral qualities to exercise a 


restraining and regulating influence over his low- 


er nature, we would find a fair balance, but as it 
is, the organization is uneven and discordant. 
The religious feelings and the moral sentiments 
being weak, the physical.and gross propensities 
are active and controlling. His martial career 
has shown him to be more cowardly than 
courageous—deficient in integrity and manliness 
—eager to get gain, and stolid as to the conse- 
quences of criminality. That his moral percep- 
tions are blunted is evident from the fact that 
when the jury gave their verdict of guilty of 





tell. 





PORTRAIT OF ANTOINE PROBST. 


murder in the first degree, he manifested the utmost 
indifference ; and subsequently, when his death- 
warrant was read to him, he heard it with aston- 
ishing impassiveness. © 

We might in conclusion here offer a new eom- 
mentary on the effects of birth, education, and 
association. upon the human organization, but it 
is unnecessary, the melancholy illustration before 
us affords. a moral too striking for mere words to 
express. 

Mr. John L. Capen. of Philadelphia, furnished 
the editor of the Jnquirer a more elaborate de- 
scription of this low, ignorant, and most brutal 
of murderers, who confesses to the killing of seven 
persons, as follows: Christopher Deering, aged 
88 years; also his wife, Julia Deering, aged 45 
years; their son, John Deering, aged 8. years; 
their son, Thomas Deering, aged 6 years; their 
daughter, Emily Deering, aged 2 years; his 
niece, Elizabeth Dolan, aged 25 Meee ; and Cor- 
nelius Carey, aged 17 years. 


ns 


Tue Great Mystery.—The body is to die; so 
much is certain. What lies beyond? No one 
who passes the charmed boundary comes back to 
The imagination visits the realm of shadows 
—sent out from some window in the soul over 
life’s restless waters, but wings its way wearily 
back, with an olive leaf in its beak as a token of 
emerging life beyond the closely bending horizon. 
The great sun comes and goes in the heaven, yet 
breathes no secret of the ethereal wilderness ; the 
crescent moon cleaves her nightly passage across 
the upper deep, but tosses overboard no message 
and displays no signals. The sentinel stars chal- 
lenge each other as they walk their nightly 
rounds, but we catch no syllable of their coun- 
tersign which gives passage to the heavenly 
camp. Between this and the other life is a great 
gulf fixed, across which neither eye nor foot can 
travel. The gentle friend, whose eyes we closed 


in their last sleep long years ago, died with rap- 
ture in her wonder-stricken eyes, a smile of inef- 
fable joy upon her lips, and hands folded over a 
triumphant heart, but her lips were past speech, 
and intimated nothing of the vision that enthralled 


her. * 
—<— 
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a A BR COOLIO TPAC RITA 
NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


‘You are constantly afraid,’ says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘that some knot or loop will give way, 
and place the individual before you in all the 
primitive simplicity of Paradise,’ reminding us 
of the wardrobe of Jenny Sutton, of whom Morris 
sweetly sings : 

‘Onesingle pin at night let loose 
The robes which vailed her beauty.’ 
Personal experience led the same writer to con- 
clude that, like their poverty, the wit and humor 
of the Irish was not exaggerated. ‘I gave a 
fellow a shilling,’ he says, ‘on some occasion 
when sixpence was the fee. ‘“‘ Remember you 
owe me sixpence, Pat.’’ ‘May your honor live 
till 1 pay you!’’ While a Scotchman,’ he 
continues, ‘is thinking about the term-day, or 
if easy on that subject, about hell in the next 
world; while an Englishman is making a little 
hell in the present because his muffin is not well 
roasted, Pat’s mind is almost always turned to 
fun and ridicule. They are terribly excitable, to 
be sure, and will murder you on slight suspi- 
cion, and find out next day that it was all a mis- 
take, and that it was not yourself they meant to 
kill at allat all.’ In allusion to some of these 
national characteristics, it has been said with a 
mixture of truth and paradox, that an English- 
man is never happy but when he is miserable; a 
Scotchman never at home but when he is abroad ; 
and an Irishman never at peace but when he is 
jighting. Again, the economical habits of our 
countrymen are amusingly referred to in the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which also embraces a com- 
parative estimate of the English and Irish char- 
acter. When a celebrated Scottish nobleman 
was ambassador at the court of France, the king, 
being anxious to learn the character of our na- 
tion—tria juncta in uno—inquired how an English- 
man would be found after a hard-fought battle. 
‘ Sleeping away the fatigues of the day,’ replied 
the ambassador. ‘ Very prudently,’ rejoined his 


majesty. ‘And the Irishman?’ ‘ Drinking 
away the fatigues of the day,’ was the answer. 
‘Good,’ said the monarch ; ‘and now,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ your own countryman, the bonny Sco?’ 
‘Why, your Majesty, I ken Sandy’s humor ; he’d 
be just darning his stockings, and thinking of the 
siller he would save.’ ”’ 

The Englishman is surly, the Irishman witty, 
the Scot is fond of the lucre. 
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Over-Work or Tue Brain.—Dr. Richardson, in 
a late number of the Social Science Review, says : 

“ Men of letters, men of business who do their 
business through other hands and do great busi- 
ness, and men immersed in politics, induce in 
themselves the following maladies : Cardiac mel- 
ancholy, or broken heart; dyspepsia, accompa- 
nied with great loss of phosphorus from the body ; 
diabetes, consumption, paralysis, local and gene- 
ral; apoplexy, insanity, premature old age. They 
also suffer more than other men from the effects 
of ordinary disorders. They bear pain indiffer- 
ently, can tolerate no lowering measures, are left 
long prostrate by simple depressing maladies, 
and acquire in some instances a morbid rensibil- 
ity which is reflected in every direction, so that 
briskness of action becomes irritability, and quiet, 
seclusion and moroseness. They dislike them- 
selves, and feel that they must be disliked ; and 
if they attempt to be joyous, they lapse into 
shame at having dissembled, and fall again into 
gloom.” 
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A MATABOULAT. 


THE TONGA ISLANDERS. 


Tux Tonga Islands, formerly called the Friendly 
Islands, of which Tongataboo is one of the largest, 
are inhabited by a tribe of people nearly resem- 
bling the New Zealanders. Their language, 
according to Mr. Anderson, bears the greatest 
affinity imaginable to the idiom of that people. 

In their physical character they are described 
as scldom above the common stature, of strong 
and stout form, great muscular strength rather 
than beauty, and not subject to the obesity which 
is observed among the Tahitians. ‘‘ Their feat- 
ures,’’ says Mr. Anderson, ‘‘ are very various, in- 


somuch that it is scarcely possible to fix on any. 


general likeness by which to characterize them, 
unless it be a fullness at the point of the nose, 
which is very common. But, on the other hand, 
we met with hundreds of truly European faces, 
and many genuine Roman noses among them. 
Few of them have any uncommon thickness 
about the lips. The women have less of the ap- 
pearance of feminine delicacy than those of most 
other nations. The general color is a cast deeper 
than the copper-brown ; but several of the men 
and women have a true olive complexion, and 
some of the last are even a great deal fairer. 
This, we are told, is the case principally among 
the better classes, who are less exposed to the 
sun. Among the bulk of the people, the skin is 
more commonly of a dull hue, with some degree 
of roughness. There are some albinos among 
them. 


“Their hair is in general straight, thick, and 
strong, though a few have it bushy and frizzled. 
The natural color, I believe almost without ex- 
ception, is black; but some stain it brown, 
purple, or of an orange cast. In this custom 
they resemble the islanders to the northward of 
the New Hebrides.’’ 

The Tonga Islanders are divided into several 
distinct hereditary castes, to whom different offices 
are appropriated by fixed institutions. One of 
these castes are the Mataboulais, who are a sort 
of middle class, below the Hgais, or nobles, but 
above the common people., The cut gives the 
portrait of a Mataboulai, from M. d’Urville’s col- 
lection. 1t displays the character which the hair 
re in many of the tribes of the Southern 

cean, 
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FRUIT-CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
THE PINE HILLS OF GEORGIA, 


Tue attention of the rural population of the 
South has hitherto been directed almost exclu- 
sively to the production of the great staples of 
that section—Cotton, Rice, Corn, and Sugar. 
These have always been, and will continue to be, 
profitable crops, and for large portions of the 
Sea-board Southern States they are doubtless 
better suited than any others; but those who 
entertain the notion that these States have no 
other important resources, are laboring under a 
very great mistake. Their immense undeveloped 
mineral deposits, when brought to light by the 
capital, skill, and energy which are now certain to 
be attracted thither, will astonish the Southern 
people themselves quite as much as the rest of 
the world. The almost unlimited water power 
now running to waste in every part of the middle 
and upper country, in the very neighborhood of 
the finest cotton-fields in the world and the best 
ranges for sheep, will ultimately make these 
regions rivals with whom New England will find 
it difficult to compete in cotton and woolen 
manufactures. It is not my purpose, however, to 
dwell on these points. There is another source 
of national as well as of individual wealth open 
to the South, which has been even more com- 
pletely overlooked than either of those just 
mentioned, and it is to that which I desire to 
call special attention. I allude to fruit-culture. 

It has been generally believed, even by the 
Southerners themselves, that the South is not 
adapted to the production of fruits. The apple 
and the pear, particularly, it was said, will not 
succeed there, and actual experiment was sup- 
posed to furnish a sufficient ground for the re- 
iterated assertion. 

Now and then a farmer would plant a few 
fruit trees in an ‘‘old field’’ (with no reference 
to a proper selection of varieties), or a few vines 
about his house, and leave them (unlike his 
cotton and his corn) to take care of themselves, 
which of course they failed to do; and as they 
did not thrive under this neglect, fruit-growing 
was pronounced impracticable. 

Eventually a few enterprising individuals, less 
devoted to cotton and more enlightened in horti- 
culture, set about the work of fruit-culture in 
earnest, and, pursuing a rational method, attain- 
ed a degree of success which surprised even 
themselves. Especially was this the case in the 
‘‘ Middle Country,’’ comprising the undulating 
and hilly regions of South Carolina and Georgia. 
The immense return realized by some of these 
pioneers in fruit-culture from their orchards and 
vineyards stimulated others, and led to the plant- 
ing of numerous fruit-farms in particular locali- 
ties, and the business, when intelligently carried 
on, has never failed to be exceedingly profitable. | 
The adaptation of the South, so far at least as 
the regions just named is concerned, was demon- 
strated beyond all cavil; but the Southern people 
are not prone to adopt new systems, methods, 
or pursuits, and, with all its attractions and 
golden promises, fruit-culture has made but 
little progress beyond the few isolated neighbor- 
hoods in which it originated. The hills and 
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valleys of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama 
invite now the enterprise, the knowledge, the 
skill, and the industry of the Northern and the 
European emigrant. They need but these to 
become the fruit-gardens of the world. The 
country is open to us; no institution antagonistic 
to free labor exists; and the people generally 
will welcome us and join with us in the work. 


; THE PINE HILLS. 

Having lately visited Middle Georgia for the special 
purpose of examining the country with reference to 
fruit-culture, many readers of the JouRNAL may be 
interested in a brief description of the particular region 
finally decided upon as, all things considered, best 
adapted to the wants of a fruit-grower or a settlement of 
fruit-growers of any in the State or in the South. 

The region particularly referred to here (though the de- 
scription will apply in the main to a large part of Middle 
Georgia) comprises portions of the Counties of Rich- 
mond and Columbia, and is intersected by the Georgia 
Railway, which connects Augusta with Atlanta. 

Leaving Augusta, the eastern terminus of this railway, 
which is situated on the level plain bordering the Savan- 
nah River, we soon begin to ascend, and at the distance 
of ten miles from the city are fairly among the Pine Hills. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

I have given this region the name of ‘‘ Pine Hills,” 
in contradistinction from the more extensive pine lands 
of the ‘‘ Low Country,’’ which are quite level. The face 
of the country is, however, what may be most correctly 
described as undulating, the elevations reaching an alti- 
tude of three hundred feet above the river. The hill- 
sides slope gradually, are susceptible of easy cultivation, 
and eminently adapted to vineyards. On their summits 
we generally find a plateau of from ten to a hundred 
acres or more in extent, and well suited to orchards. 
The valleys, though sometimes of considerable extent, 
are generally narrow, with a stream of water running 
through them. The hill-sides and valleys abound in 
springs. The scenery is pleasant, and in some cases 
quite picturesque and beautiful. 


SOIL. : 

The soilis sandy. On the hills it is light colored and 
only moderately fertile. In the valleys it is darker and 
richer, and some of the bottom-lands bordering the 
creeks can boast a soil equal to that of the river valleys 
of the West. The subsoil is mainly a red clay lying at 
various depths below the surface. Below the red clay, 
which is of a comparatively coarse texture, are found, in 
some localities, immense beds of Kaolin or porcelain clay 
of the finest quality, in some cases perfectly white and 
in others beautifully variegated. Here, it may be inci- 
dentally mentioned, may be found scope for the profitable 
employment of the potter’s art, for this kaolin has been 
pronounced equal if not superior to that of which the 
famous Staffordshire ware is made in England. 


WATER. 


This region is watered by the Uchee Creek, Rae’s 
Creek, and other tributaries of the Savannah, and all the 
streams furnish clear, soft running water. The water of 
the numerous springs is remarkably clear and pure, 
except in the few cases, in certain localities, in which it 
is impregnated with iron. 

FOREST GROWTH. 

The original growth on the hills is the magnificent long- 
leafed pine of the South—the monarch of the semi- 
tropical forest—known in its manufactured state to the 
Inmber-dealer and builder of the North as the ‘‘ Southern 
pine.” Where this growth has been either wholly or 
partially removed by the lumberman, as is the case very 
generally in the immediate neighborhood of the railway, 
and the land not brought into cultivation, there has 
sprung up a growth of oaks of various species, but mainly 
of dwarfish habit, which contrast strongly both in size 
and in the color of their foliage with the dark, gigantic 
pines which here and there overshadow them. 

In the bottom-lands which berder the crecks, water- 
oak, hickory, maple, ash, sweet gum, black gum, and 
other deciduous trees form the principal growth, though 
there is often a mixture of swamp pines with them. The 
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Bullace or Muscadine grapevines abound everywhere, 
both on the hills and in the valleys. 


SPONTANEOUS PRODUCTIONS, 

Chickasaw plums (some of them excellent); persim- 
mons; pawpaws (sometimes called ‘ wild bananas” 
and one of the richest and most delicious of fruits); 
grapes; mulberries; blackberries; whortleberries ; 
** May pops ;” black walnuts, and hickory-nuts are among 
the spontaneous productions of the soil, to which may 
be added many plants used in medicine and the arts, and 
countless wild flowers, some of which haye never been 
described by the botanist. 


CULTIVATED OROPS. 


The principal crops hitherto cultivated here are cotton, 
corn, Chinese sugar-cane, field peas, sweet potatoes, and 
Trish potatoes, with some wheat and rye and the ordi- 
nary garden vegetables. Peaches and figs grow almost 
spontaneously and are found on every farm; but in 
general little attention has been paid to them. 


FRUIT-GROWING. 


The cultivation of fruits is not, however, an untried 
experiment in the region of which I am writing. Mr. 
L, E. Berckmans, the distinguished Belgian pomologist, 
after having been engaged in fruit-culture—making the 
pear, however, his specialty—for fifty years, first in 
Europe and afterward in New Jersey, finally selected a 
place here as the scene of his future labors; and Mr. 
D. Redmond, one of the leading pomologists of the 


_ South, and well-known as for many years the editor and 


publisher of the Southern Cultivator, is so well convinced 
of the superior advantages of this locality that he is pre- 
paring to plant five or six hundred acres with fruit-trees 
and grapevines; and this after an experience here of 
more than fifteen years. I may add that the finest 
orchard, without exception, that I have ever seen, 
North or South, is in the immediate neighborhood of Mr. 
Redmond’s present fruit-farm. It consists of peach, 
apple, and pear trees, all in the most perfect condition 
and in full bearing. Itis a sight worth traveling many 
miles to see. Its proprietor is a Northern man who has 
brought his Yankee energy, industry, and skill to bear 
upon this generous Southern soil. 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 


Nearly all the fruits of the temperate zone may be 
advantageously grown here. The cherry, the gooseberry, 
and the currant are perhaps partial exceptions. The 
grape, the peach, and the strawberry reach here a degree 
of excellence in sweetness and flavor utterly unknown 
“in colder climates. 

Strawberries may, by proper management, be kept in 
bearing for four or five months in succession, and some- 
times they ripen in mid-winter. If planted in the fall 
they produce a good crop the next spring, commencing 
to ripen about the first week in April. They seil readily, 
in the markets of Augusta, Atlanta, Savannah, and 
Charleston, at from 25 cents to $1 per quart, and the 
supply nas never yet equaled the demand; and they 
may even be sent to Nashville and Louisville. 

Peach trees, in this climate, come into full bearing the 
third year from the bud; and I even saw trees in the 
nursery rows on Mr. Redmond’s farm only two years old 
from the bud with peaches on them. They can be pre- 
vented from bearing only by nipping off the fruit. 
Peaches, carefully packed in crates, are sent from the 
neighborhood of Augusta to New York, the earliest 
varieties reaching this market from the twentieth to the 
twenty-fifth of June, and commanding at first as high as 
from $15 to $20 per bushel. An average of at least $5 
mayreasonably be counted upon. Once properly planted, 
one hand can cultivate from thirty to forty acres, extra 
help of course being required to gather and pack the 
fruit. 

Apples and pears will probably prove even more pro- 
fitable crops than peaches, as they are not liable to be 
cut off by late frosts, as the peach sometimes is eyen in 
this climate. They have, howeyer, as yet been less 
extensively cultivated. 

Grape-culture has been proved to be immensely profit- 
able, a geod and properly managed vineyard yielding an 
income of at least $600 per acre. One hand can attend 
from five to ten acres. The rot has affected the Catawba 
here as elsewhere of late, but the Scuppernong, the 
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Clinton, the Concord, and some other varieties: have 
never failed. 

The fig, that exquisite luxury of the South, so luscious 
and so nutritious, grows frecly in the open air, bearing 
from two to three crops annually, and never failing. They 
require little attention. Here a man may literally “sit 
under his own vine and fig tree, with no one to molest or 
make him afraid.” 


CLIMATE, 

The climate is mild, equable, and in the highest degree 
salubrious. No more healthful region, I confidently 
assert, can be found anywhere, either in America or in 
Europe. The fall and winter are absolutely delightful, 
and may be compared to a perpetual ‘Indian Summer,” 
the heat of the true summer being then “tempered into 
a mild deliciousness.’’ The work of the farmer is here 
never interrupted by deep snows or a frozen soil, and 
his heaviest labor is performed during the winter. In 
summer, the temperature is pretty high during the day, 
but on these breezy hills, not oppressive, and the nights 
are invariably cool. 


DISPOSITION OF THE PROLLY. 

The ceuntry I have described is rather sparsely settled, 
the lands not being so well adapted to cotton as those of 
many other portions of the State. The people generally 
are quiet, peaceable, and well-disposed toward immi- 
grants from the North or from Europe. Sensible and 
industrious persons who are disposed to settle here, and 
manifest a conciliatory spirit and a decent respect for the 
feelings and opinions of their neighbors, will reccive a 
cordial welcome and a generous encouragement from 
the resident population. 


CHEAP FARMS. 

The breaking up of the old system of labor, necessitat- 
ing a change in the methods formerly pursued in agri- 
culture, together with the general impoverishment of the 
people, has thrown a great deal of land into the market 
and reduced prices to a very low figure. In the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the railway, and within fifteen or twenty 
miles of Augusta, land admirably adapted to fruit-culture, 
market gardening, or general farming can be bought at 
from $10 to $12 per acre. Farther from the railway, it 
may be had at still lower prices. The tendency, how- 


‘ever, is already upward, and these iands will soon com- 


mand much higher prices, and especially will this be the 
case on the line of the railway. The greatest drawback 
to persons of small means is the fact that land is gener- 
alky for sale only in larger tracts than such persons would 
wish to purchase; but this difficulty may readily be over- 
come by several persons combining to buy a tract and 
then dividing it to suit themselves. Those who are 
contemplating emigration te the ‘‘Sunny South,” and 
especially fruit-growers and market-gardeners, will do 
well to investigate the claims of the Pruve Hi11s oF 
GEORGIA. D. H. JACQUES. 
889 Broapway, New York. 
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Impressions.—The coming and going of the 
thoughts of the mind, the mysterious manner in 
which they sometimes break in upon us, fill us 
with inquiring wonder. But when we ascend to 
the spiritual, how greatly is that wonder increas- 
ed: “ Often deep spiritual impressions come most 
unexpectedly. Itis night; the toils of the day are 
over, and the man has retired to rest. All is 
dark, lonely, and silent around him ; the doors 
are fastened, and, with conscious security, he 
sinksinto repose. But, see! a vision approaches; 
it halts right before his eyes; it illumines mid- 
night with its brightness; it breaks the silence 
with its voice, and delivers a message from the 
Everlasting. What a symbol is this of a spiritual 
thought! It often comes into the chamber of a 
man’s soul at night on his bed, breaks bis slum- 


bers, and shales his spirit toits center. Nothing 
can exclude it—no walls, gates, bolts, nor locks 
can shut out a thought. He who made the mind 
knows its every avenue, and can reach it when- 
ever and however he pleases.” 
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OUR EMINENT DIVINES, 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 


Atsert Barnes, D.D., distinguished 
as a pulpit orator and widely known as an author, was 
born in Rome, N. Y., December 1, 1798. In his youth he 
worked in his father’s tannery, but conceiving a desire 
for the legal profession he commenced the study of law 
at home. In 1817 he entered Fairfield Academy, Connec- 
ticut, and continued there nearly three years, supporting 
himself by teaching school during the winter months. 
In 1819 he entered the senior class of Hamilton College, 
N. Y., and graduated in July, 1820. While at college, his 
intention was altered in regard to a pursuit ; becoming a 
zealous convert to Christianity, he turned his attention 
and efforts toward the ministry, entered the seminary at 
Princeton, N. J., and after a thorough course of training, 
was in April, 1823, licensed to preach by the presbytery 
of New Brunswick, N. J. After preaching in various 
places he was ordained. and installed February 25, 1825, 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Morristown, 
N. J. His ministry in Morristown continued five years, 
and was highly prosperous. In 1830 he accepted a call 
to the First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, and was 
duly installed in its pulpit. There he has ably and suc- 
cessfully maintained his charge, though at times against 
strong opposition on the part of a majority in the pres- 
bytery and synod of Philadelphia who were opposed to 
his theological views. Mr. Barnes is a yery voluminous 
Biblical commentator, and his writings have a more ex- 
tensive circulation than those of any other American 
religious author. - He also contributes largely to several 
religious periodicals. As a pulpit orator he is calm, 
bold, and impressive, and ranks with the first American 
divines. . 


Tsaac Ferris, D.D., LL.D., the present 
chancellor of the University of the city of New York, was 
born in New York, in October, 1798. He is a descendant 
of an old family which settled in Fairfield, Connecticut, 
early in the seventeenth century. ‘He was educated and 
prepared for college in this city, and graduated at Colum- 
bia College when not quite 18 years of age. After a year’s 
experience as teacher of the classics, he entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Associate Reformed Church, and 
in May, 1820, being but 2134 years old, was licensed to 
preach. Early in the year 1821 he took charge of the 
Reformed Dutch Church at New Brunswick, an import- 
ant pastorate for so young a man, and conducted it very 
successfully. In the fall of 1824 he removed to Albany, to 
become the pastor of the Second Dutch Church. Here 
he remained eleven years, In 1836 he was called to the pul- 
pit of the Market Street Dutch Church, New York. This 
church he found very much reduced by internal distrac- 
tion, but by pursuing an energetic but discriminate policy 
it soon became prosperous and vigorous. In November, 
1852, he was appointed chancellor of the University. At 
this time that institution was pecuniarily involved to a 
large amount, but by judicious effort, mainly prosecuted 
by Dr. Ferris, the liabilities of the University were, in 
six months from the time he took the charge, success- 
fully provided for. He received the degree of D.D. from 
Union College in 1834, and that of LL.D. from Columbia 
College in 1854. His published works are chiefly sermons 
and addresses. Rutgers Female Institute owes its exist- 
ence in the main to his instrumentality. Asa preacher 
he is clear, vigorous, and solid—commanding a position 
of eminence among American clergymen more by the 
depth and soundness of his learning than by mere rhe- 
torical and popular graces. 


Cuar_es Hoper, D.D., a prominent 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church, was born in Phil- 
adelphia, December 28, 1797. He obtained his literary 
and theological training at Princeton, from the seminary 
of which place he graduated in 1819. In 1820 he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor, and 1822 full professor in that 
seminary. He now occupies the chair of didactic, exe- 
geti al, and polemic theology there. In 1825 he founded 
the ‘ Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review,” and has 
conducted it up to the present time. His ‘*Constitu- 
tional History of the Presbyterian Church’? and ‘‘ Way 
of Life’ are the most read among his publications. Pro- 
foundly versed in theological erudition, he occupies a po- 
sition for which all acknowledge him eminently adapted. 
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AnpreEw L. Strong, D.D., was born in 
Oxford, Conn., November 25, 1815. His early education 
was received chiefly at home, but he studied for admis- 
sion in college at the academies of Madison and Derby, 
Conn. He graduated with honor from Yale College in 
1837, and subsequently became a teacher in the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum of New York city. While engaged thus 
he pursued a course of study in preparation for the min- 
istry at the Union Theological Seminary. He was first 
installed as pastor of the South Congregational Church 
in Middletown, Conn:, where he remained four years and 
a half, or until January, 1849, when he accepted a call to 
the Park Street Congregational Church in Boston, Mass. 
He very successfully conducted the ministry of that im- 
portant society for seventeen years. In February of this 
year he bid adieu to the church which had become linked 
with his name, and soon after sailed for San Francisco, 
Cal., having accepted an invitation to assume the pastor- 
ate of the First Congregational Church of that city. He 
is one of the most attractive pulpit orators of the day, 
a strong reasoner, and at the same time rich in fancy and 
copious in illustration. 


Tuomas E. Vermityr, D.D., was 
born in New York city, February, 1808. His parentage 
is in part of Huguenot derivation. He completed a course 
of academic training at Yale College, and afterward stud- 
ied divinity. He was for some years pastor of the prin- 
cipal Reformed Dutch Church in Albany, N. Y., from 
which he was called to the chief pastorate of the Colle- 
giate Reformed Dutch Church in New York city, about 
1839. Here he has remained ever since, pursuing his 
ministerial career with marked zeal and success. His 
church is said to be the oldest ecclesiastical organization 
on the continent of America, 


Lronarp Bacon, D.D., was born in 
Detroit, Michigan, February 19, 1802. His father was an 
Indian missionary from Connecticut, and the first settler 
of Tallmadge, Ohio. Dr. Bacon graduated from Yale 
College in 1820, and after a four years’ course at the An- 
dover Theological Seminary was installed pastor of the 
Centre Church, New Haven, Conn. This position he still 
occupies, a pastorate probably unequaled in duration. 
He is regarded as the champion of the religious de- 
nomination to which he belongs, the Congregational, 
both as a writer and pulpit orator. He has written an 
immense number of sermons, addresses, tracts, and doc- 
trinal articles, contributing frequently to the prominent 
Congregational periodicals of the day. In the commence- 
ment of the late war Dr. Bacon strongly advocated anti- 
slavery views, although in that respect he can not be 
said to differ much from the general tendency of the New 
England clergy. . 


Horace Busunett, D.D., for many 
years pastor of the North Congregational Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn., was born at Washington, Conn., in 1802. 
His advantages for early education were not the best; he 
worked when a boy in a manufactory, but by dint of ap- 
plication prepared himself for college, and entered Yale, 
whence he graduated in 1827. Soon afterward he was 
engaged as literary editor of the Journal of Commerce of 
New York, a position which he held some time. In 1829 
he became a tutor in Yale College, where he remained two 
years, at the same time studying theologyandlaw. Early 
in 1833 the congregation with which he is now connected 
invited him to take its pastorate, which he did. In the 
course of his ministry he has written several books on 
theological subjects, besides contributing many philo- 
sophical and metaphysical essays to the literature of the 
day. Dr. Bushnell is remarkable in oratory for his dra- 
matic expression, as well as for his imagination and 
pathos. 


Ror’r J. Breckinriper, D.D., LL.D., 
was born at Cabell’s Dale, Ky., March 8, 1800. After a 
thorough course of collegiate training he studied law and 
practiced in Kentucky for eight years. In 1832 he was 
ordained pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Balti- 
more, in which connection he remained thirteen years, 
In 1845 he was elected to the presidency of Jefferson Col- 
lege, which position he held for two years, and then re- 
moved to Lexington, Ky., where he occupied the pulpit 
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of the leading Presbyterian Church of that city. In 1853 
he was elected professor in the new seminary at Danville, 
a position for which he has shown himself well qualified. 
As a minister he stands among the most distinguished 
in the denomination to which he is attached; certainly 
none exert more influence in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. He was the main originator of the Kentucky 
common school system, the general superintendence of 
which he at one time held. 

Henry Warp Bercner was born in 
Litchfield, Conn., June 24, 1818. After completing a 
course of study at Amherst College, Massachusetts, he en- 
tered the Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which was at that time under the direction of his father. 
Leaying the seminary in 1837, he became settled first as 
a Presbyterian minister at Lawrenceburg, Indiana. He 
remained there but two years, after which he remoyed to 
Indianapolis, where he continued until 1847, when he ac- 
cepted a call from Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
society of orthodox Congregationalists. With this church 
he is still connected. Mr. Beecher is very widely known 
as a writer and lecturer, having achieved a reputation for 
oratorical ability probably unsurpassed among habitues 
of the pulpit. He is one of the founders of the Inde- 
pendent, ® prominent religious newspaper published in 
New York city. His congregation is said to be the larg- 
ost in the United States. 


Tueropore L. CuyLer, was born at 
Aurora, N. Y., January 10, 1822. His father was a young 
lawyer of much promise, but died early, when Theodore 
was a mere child of four years. Theodore was carefully 
educated, graduated from Princeton College in 1841, and 
after a season of travel in Europe completed a course of 
theological study at the Princeton Seminary. He was 
first called to the pulpit of a Presbyterian Church at Bur- 
lington, N. J., where he remained three years. He next 
successfully established a new churchat Trenton, N.J. In 
1853 he accepted a call to the pulpit of the Market Street 
Reformed Dutch Church, New York, where he remained 
until 1860, when he took charge of the new Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, in Brooklyn, and has been 
most successful in his ministry therein. His congrega- 
tion is the largest of the denomination. As a preacher 
he excels in description and rhetorical effects. Mr. Cuy- 
ler is intimately identified with the cause of Temperance, 
both as a writer and speaker, 


Ricuarp Satrer Storrs, Jr., D.D., 
was born at Braintree, Mass., August 21, 1821; graduated 
at Amherst College in 1839, and after a course of theo- 
logical study at Andover Seminary was ordained pastor 
of the Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass., 
in 1845. He, however, remained but a year there, as in 
1846 he assumed the charge of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he still continues. As a speaker 
and writer he has acquired a superior reputation; his 
best known work is the ‘‘Graham Lectures.’’ He has 
been associate editor of the Independent since its estab- 
lishment in 1848, He is ornate and brilliant as a pulpit 
orator. 


Josrpu T. Duryea, one of the pastors 
of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church in New York 
city, was born at Jamaica, L. I., December 9, 1834. He 
is of Huguenot descent. He received his early education 
in his native village, and subsequently entered Princeton 
College, New Jersey, where he graduated in 1856. Three 
years later he closed a theological course. In 1859 he was 
installed as the pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
at Troy, where he remained three years; then receiving 
a call to the Collegiate Church he accepted it and came 
to New York. Although a young man he has already 
taken a leading position in the Christian ministry. Is 
dignified and graceful as a speaker and well known asa 
writer. He has shown much zeal in the different chari- 
table and reformatory movements of the day, and was 
very earnest in working in the interest of the late Chris- 
tian Commission. 


We purpose to follow this with the portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of representative clergymen of other 
denominations. 
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CHARACTERS. 





ALBERT BARNES, D.D. 

The first impression which the observer derives 
from an inspection of the countenance of this ec- 
clesiastical celebrity is that of severe dignity. 
There is certainly much strength and sternness 
in his face, but, considering his age, and the se- 
vere mental toil of his life, due allowance must 
be made for the expression which profound med- 
itation has engraven upon his countenance. His 
head is majestic in height. Veneration and Be- 
nevolence are magnificently proportioned, while 
Conscientiousness is strongly marked. The eyes 
manifest a depth of feeling and an earnestness of 
contemplation which is rarely to be met with. 
Earnestness and truthfulness would characterize 
his statements. Eloquence, too, would not be 
wanting to soften and round out his oratory. 
Honest in action, kind in motive, and devotional 
in sentiment—a more earnest, straight-forward, 
plain-spoken minister of the Gospel may not be 
found in the great field of theology. 


ISAAC FERRIS, D.D., LL.D. 

We may as well frankly admit that our en- 
graving, in a great measure, fails to convey to 
our readers a truthful expression of the gentle- 
man intended to be represented. In Dr. Ferris 
an air of serenity prevails. This distinguished 
man should be specially known for his mildness, 
calm dignity. There is considerable breadth be- 
tween the anterior portions of the side- head 
which shows that he isnot deficient in expedient, 
but rather disposed to arrange, construct, and 
adjust carefully even with mechanical precision 
whatever he may undertake. His head is large 
at Benevolence, and the whole forehead about 
the median line is strongly marked. Accuracy 
of statement should characterize his discourse ; 
while a strict adherence to consistency would be 
manifest in all his operations. Firmness of pur- 
pose and thoroughness in the execution of his 
designs are also well indicated. 


CHARLES HODGE, D.D. 

Depth and breadth of thought corresponding 
with his breadth of brain should be a distin- 
guishing feature of the mental qualities of this 
gentleman. The observing faculties are well 
developed. The whole expression of the coun- 
tenance evinces a disposition strongly tending to 
thoughtfulness. A life of study has not been 
without its effects upon the facial expression. 
Good-nature, kindness, and geniality of humor 
should lubricate his whole nature. One can not 
gaze upon a countenance like this without feel- 
ing instinctively drawn toward it. Its mildness 
and benevolence inspire a most favorable im- 
pression, awakening a sentiment of ease in its 
presence and yet of respect for the talent and 
learning reflected through it. Dr. Hodge is not 
known to the world for any special brilliancy of 
intellect, but rather for profound erudition, the 
fruit of earnest and protracted study and appli- 
cation. 

A. L. STONE, D.D., 
has a large head, especially in the upper part. 
The organs of Benevolence, Veneration, Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, Ideality, and Sublimity 
are specially large ; Self-Esteem is also large, and 
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Approbativeness not deficient. We should think 
that the ingredient of humor would be strongly 
exhibited in his sermons. The eyes appear to be 
bubbling over with fun. We say this with all 
due respect for the cloth, but we think it is due 
to the man. There is much of pure, intellectual 
enjoyment in religion, and religion without en- 
joyment becomes a skeleton of formal gravity— 
literal religion without the spirit. Dr. Stone 
should be eloquent; those large Perceptives which 
loom out even from our inferior engraving show 
the practical cast of his illustrations. He is not 
deficient in policy and mechanical judgment ; to 
build up a church and to maintain it in success- 
ful operation should be a matter of comparative 
ease with him. And that he has been successful 
in his enterprises as a Christian minister is not at 
all wonderful when we consider the character of 
the man as deduced from an examination of his 
organization. 
THOMAS BE. VERMILYE, D.D. 

Our very inferior engraving conveys no ade- 
quate idea of the true character of this eminent 
clergyman. Our artist has given him a very 
coarse expression, which was not warranted by 
the excellent photograph copied from. The head 
is considerably above the average in size and is 
broad rather than high and long. There ismore 
breadth of thought intellectually than depth— 
that is, his philosophy takes a wider range and 
encompasses a broader field than the merely pro- 
found takes cognizance of. His is an emphatic, 
practical intellect. Kindness, mellowness, and 
geniality should mark the disposition. The full 
eyes betoken ease of expression and more than 
ordinary lingual ability. He should also be 
known for the practical nature of his efforts in 
the profession of which he is a member. He 
should be a working member of the household of 
faith as well as a zealous advocate of Christian 
principles. 








LEONARD BAOON, D.D. 

The temperament of this gentleman indicates 
much of the vital or nutritive element. Not 
specially disposed to popularity, not inclined to 
court the favor of others, he would be known 
more for his steady, earnest zeal in the work 
which he felt called to do. He is evidently one 
of that class of ministers who stand firmly upon 
their own convictions of truth, and are unswerv- 
ingly conscientious in their enunciations of it. 
The countenance exhibits this leading feature of 
his disposition. Fully impressed with the im- 
portance of his stewardship, he would go boldly 
forward in its performance. Yet there is no 
marked evidence of exclusiveness here ; he would 
be much inclined to permit each one to act ac- 
cording to his best convictions of truth and duty. 
Dr. Bacon should be less likely to cherish preju- 
dicial sentiments than many. Taste, care, and 
order should be strong characteristics pervading 
all his writings and discourses. 

HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 

This gentleman may be accounted one of the 
bulwarks of the denomination to which he is at- 
tached. He is rather spare in build and lacking 
somewhat in vital power. The mental tempera- 
ment predominates. A close student, an earnest 
preacher, and a diligent worker, he has evident- 
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ly given less attention to the nourishment of his 
physical forces than they might require. The 
deep-set eyes, and the forehead protuberant in 
the region of reflection, indicate the original 
thinker, the man of studious habits—the scholar. 
Possessing a finely cultivated intellect, richly 
stored with illustration and example, and pos- 
sessing also a high-toned imagination, his dis- 
courses glow with graceful metaphor and delicate 
imagery. As an orator Dr. Bushnell probably 
stands first among New England clergymen. His 
style is clear, chaste, ornate, and winning. He 
is the Everett of pulpit orators. 
ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D. 

Professor Breckinridge possesses a fine moral de- 
velopment, especially in the region of Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Firmuess. 
He may be said to be even rigid in his views on 
theological questions. Once haying fairly taken 
his stand after serious consideration, he would 
not be the one to yield his position easily. For 
steadiness and zeal in effort he probably has no 
superior among clergymen. With a mind well 
stored with the teachings of theology, he is well 
calculated to impart instruction in the interest 
of his church. He has a fine nose of the Grecian 
order, and the features, despite their angular out- 
line, are fine and delicate. The engraving shows 
very little of the softness of the photograph. and 
imparts a severity to the look which does not 
properly belong to it. The outline of the fore- 
head is well indicated, and conveys an apt idea 
of his intellectual superiority. ' 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Good health, good-nature, indeed, a disposition 
brimful of vivacity and sprightliness, speak for 
themselves in this countenance. ‘The large, full 
eyes indicate fertility of language and suscepti- 
bility of soul. The head expanded in the region 
of Ideality, Constructiveness, and Sublimity indi- 
eates power and breadth of imagination—a na- 
ture that can almost soar ‘‘ untrodden heights.” 
The whole face is well proportioned. The mouth, 
as shown in our portrait, is too large to correspond 
well with the original. Practical, yet theoreti- 
cal; matter-of-fact, yet in some respects utopian, 
hearty and earnest, yet liberal and concessive, 
this able exponent of Congregationalism may be 
taken as an excellent type of American proficien- 
cy in the realm of pulpit oratory. Liberal, yet 
politic and prudent ; steadfast, yet aspiring ; 
strict and precise in whatever appertains to integ- 
tity and manliness, Henry Ward Beecher may 
well command respect for the influence which 
his character and talents universally exert. 

THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

Our engraving of this gentleman does not do 
him justice. Our artist has failed to impart any 
anything like the true expression to the counte- 
nance. Such as it is, however, it exhibits a 
strong mental temperament. The vital forces 
are scarcely sufficient to meet the constant de- 
mand of an over-active brain. From early youth 
Dr. Cuyler has shown an ardor and enterprise in 
his calling rarely equaled. In the earnestness 
of his efforts he has doubtless strained every 
nerve, mental and physical, and thus kept his 
vital forces much below par. Large Language is 
indicated in the eyes; strong perceptive power 
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in the projecting eyebrows; large Mirthfulness 
and Ideality impart taste, imagination, and bril- 
liancy to his style. Order is large ; so with Con- 
structiveness. Among the intellectual faculties, 
Comparison is doubtless the most influential. 
He has a fine moral development, which is broad 
rather than high. His is a working piety—that 
which exhibits itself in practical life and is known 
by its fruits. 
RICHARD 8. STORRS, JR., D.D. 

Our portrait of this distinguished young min- 
ister gives him a plumper outline of face than he 
really possesses. We are struck specially with 
the fullness of the eyes, so strongly significant of 
oratorical ability. The head is high. Firmness, 
Veneration, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Ap- 
probativeness, Ideality, Form, Comparison, and 
Locality are strongly nfgrked. The propelling 
organs, teo, are for the most part not deficient. 
As a preacher heshould exhibit depth of thought, 
clearness, and symmetry, combined with imagi- 
nation, taste, and a great deal of rhetorical orna- 
ment. Dr. Storrs is seen to possess the spirit of 
ambition to a considerable extent, which has 


spurred him forward to the attainment of a prom- | 


inent and very influential position in his denom- 
ination. He may be accounted one of the most 
successful preachers of the day. 


REY. JOSBPH T, DURYEA. 

* Although but a little over thirty years of age, 
this talented minister has attained a superior po- 
sition in the Reformed Dutch Church. It may 
be questioned why we have classed him among 
our galaxy of pulpit worthies. It is because he 
having already achieved an elevation which 
ranks him with such men as Dr. Vermilye, he 
may well be acknowledged one of the flowers of 
the Church. The expression is winning, and 
evinces depth of soul, breadth of thought, and 
earnestness of motive. His nose, slightly inclin- 
ed to the Roman, shows courage and fortitude ; 
while the finely cut and full lips indicate warmth 
of affection and impulse. The full, broad fore- 
head manifests reflective power, with more power 
to grasp the ideal and spiritual than to appreci- 
ate the merely external and physical. There is 
policy and caution enough indicated to render 
him guarded and prudent. He is also not want- 
ing in executiveness and enthusiasm. 


—_——=<@ <> ¢ @—_____ 


OUTLINES OF DOCTRINE. 


Tur Presbyterian, Congregational, and Re- . 


formed Dutch Churches do not differ essentially 
on points of doctrine, but mainly in matters of 
Church government and discipline. Their forms 
of public worship are much alike, and derived 


from the same general sources. In fact, so slight | 


are the differences, other than their names, be- 
tween these three religious organizations, that 
we frequently see clergymen changing from one 
to another of them. Besides, the utmost freedom 
of pulpit exchange exists between these denom- 
inations. On this account it is that we have ar- 
ranged together in the foregoing engraving a 
few of the most distinguished representatives of 
each of these denominations. 

Presbyterianism, as its name implies, is a sys- 
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tem of church government by presbyteries, or as- 
sociations of teaching and ruling elders. The 
presbytery is the leading judicatory ; the whole 
care of the flock is committed to teaching elders 
or the ministers, and ruling elders or representa- 
tives of the congregation. 

Congregationalism may be regarded as an out- 
growth of Presbyterianism. Its internal struc- 
ture is much the same, except that the Congrega- 
tional churches are independent and several, 
each congregation being considered the source of 
all ecclesiastical power and privilege proper for 
its own administration. To be sure, there are 
associations and conferences formed from time to 
time among the churches, but they are for relig- 
ious or benevolent purposes, and have no au- 
thority in matters appertaining to individual 
congregations. They may recommend, but can 
not command. They can advise, but their coun- 
sel is not binding. The modes of conducting 
public worship and of administering the sacra- 
ments in the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches are similar. There is no prescribed 
liturgy ; formal methods of religious service are 
for the most part discountenanced, as tending to 
produce levity and coldness in religious exer- 
cises. 

The main ecclesiastical standards of the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches are the 
Westminster confession of faith and catechisms. 
The Andover orthodox creed as derived from 
these may be taken comprehensively as a stand- 
ard of the faith or belief of these churches. 

The Reformed Dutch Church takes for her 
standards the Belgic confession of faith as adopt- 
ed by the synod of Wesel in 1568, and the Hei- 
delberg Catechism. This Church has a liturgy 
or forms for public worship and for administer- 
ing the sacraments, but their use now appears to 
be a matter of volition with ministers. Her 
church government is analogous to that of the 
Presbyterian, her officers being ministers, elders, 
and deacons, and churches associate being sub- 
ject to the authority of the classis or presbytery 
—a body formed of delegates from the several 
churches comprising a district ; while the action 
of the classis is reviewable by the synod, a still 
higher representative body. Presbyterianism of 
the three approximates closest to Calvinism, or 
the faith originally transplanted to our soil by 
the Puritans, and may be regarded as the more 
rigid in matters of discipline. 

New School Presbyterianism shades out from 
Old School Presbyterianism toward Congrega- 
tionalism. The Reformed Dutch Church more 
nearly resembles the Lutheran. 

| ee ee Be 

Trora.—In order that all men may be taught 
to speak the truth, it is necessary that all like- 
wise should learn to hear it; for no species of 
falsehood is more frequent than flattery, to which 
the coward is betrayed by fear and the depend- 
ent by interest. Those who are neither servile 
nor timorous are yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; 
and while unjust demands of praise continue to 
be made, there will always be some whom hope, 
fear, or kindness will dispose to pay them. 

A HANDFUL of common sense is worth a bushel 
of learning. 














REVERIE. 


BY MRS. HELEN RIOH, 


Lapy Nora, lowly lying 
*Mid the crimson cushions rare ; 
On her lip regret is sighing— 
On her bosom, dusky hair 
Shades the gentle throat, and stealing 
O’er the roses on her cheek 
Bitter tears, alas! revealing 
All her words refuse to speak. 


Dimpled shoulders, white as glisten 
Lilies sleeping on the tide; 

Tones of sweetest music—listen ! 
*Tis a song of Love and Pride. 

Note the eye’s mute anguish—yearning 
In the drooping lashes fine— 

And the fever flashing, burning 
Through the lips like ruby wine. 


Littie hands that thrill and tremble, 
As a white dove mute with fear— 
Ah, my weary heart, dissemble 
In the crowd, but never here! 
Where pale Memory, angel guided, 
Brings the long-lost face te me, 
Till I see him as he glided 
From the door to yonder sea; 


Where he battles with the billows, 
Lordly master of the storm! 
Dwells he on these velvet pillows? 
Lingers o’er this drooping form ? 
Have I faded from his dreaming, 
Like the phantoms of the Main? 
Will those eyes in tender beaming 
Never come to still the pain f— 


Pain that evermore imploreth 
Sweetest balm and sacred rest— 
Love alone to love restoreth, 
In the haven of his breast! 
Thus the lady’s ever keeping 
Holy tryst with one at sea, 
When the gentle stars are weeping 
O’er the poet’s reverie. 


——__—< > e—___ 


Tar Law or Quatity.—Size and other condi- 
tions being equal, the higher or finer the organic 
quality the greater the power. Density gives 
weight. Porous, spongy objects are light and 
weak. The lion is strong in proportion to his 
size on account of the density and toughness of 
his bones, ligaments, and muscles. The same law 
applies to man as to beast—to nerve and brain as 
to bone and muscle. To be a truly great man, 
one must have a tough, firmly knit body, strong 
nerves, and a bulky, compact brain—in other 
words, large size and high organic quality must 
be combined. Small-headed men are sometimes 
brilliant, acute, and, in particular directions, 
strong; but they are not comprehensive, pro- 
found, commanding, and suited to grand occa- 
sions ; and large-headed men are sometimes dull, 
if not stupid, because their brains are of a low 
organic quality ; but when a high quality and a 
large size are found combined, the result is the 
highest order of power, whether it be of body or 
mind. We may add, as another form or applica- 
tion of the law of quality, that a coarse or defect- 
ive construction of any organ or part incicates 
coarseness of feeling or defective sensibility in 
that organ or part, and that a fine or delicate con- 
struction, on the contrary, indicates fineness or 
delicacy of feeling or sensibility.—WNew Physiog- 
nomy. : 
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«Jy I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,’’—De Foe, 
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A NEW VOLUME. 





Tur Forry-rourtH Votume of the 
PuHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL commences 
with this—July—number under favor- 
able auspices. Renewals greeted us days 
and weeks before old subscriptions ex- 
pired, each reader seeming to fear he 
might otherwise miss a single number ; 
thus indicating that the JournaL is 
fully appreciated, if net over-rated, by its 
patrons. 

We make no change at present in 
terms; offer no new inducements to sub- 
scribers, but propose to ‘“ keep right on.” 
We have not yet “told all we know,” 
and hope to grow in knowledge as fast 
as our readers, keeping up with—if not 
in advance of—the age. We do not 
seek notoriety or martyrdom, but simply 
the rruTH. We reject nothing because 
it is new, neither do we cling to a 
thing because it is old. We claim for 
ourselves only an honest purpose. We 
do not work miracles, and can not di- 
vine hidden secrets, or predict the course 
of special Providence. We are only 
finite beings, very much like others, sub- 
ject to human frailties; but our motives 
are “to do good,” and the Parenooe- 
ICAL JOURNAL is our chosen medium for 
the communication of that good. We 
would have the world understand and 
apply the principles we teach, as re- 
vealed through Purenotocy. They 
would tend to liberalize, expand, and 
elevate the minds of all. They would 
inspire each one who studies them in sin- 
cerity to make the most of life and all its 
opportunities, to call out and strengthen 
the better part; to subdue and direct 
the propensities and physical energies ; 
to mitigate party rancor, sectarian ani- 
mosity, selfish jealousy, and sectional 
strife. In short, they would exercise a 


er 


power for good in many ways, besides 
enabling us to “ know ourselves.” Who, 
without the light of this science of mind, 
can tell us what we are? what we can 
do best, and where we stand, as com- 
pared with others? who among us is in 
his most appropriate sphere? what man 
or woman is exactly in the right place? 
what one among us comes up fully to 
his highest capability ? If any such 
there be, he has no need of our teach- 
ings; he has been blessed far beyond 
most of us. But we need not further ex- 
patiate on the utility of Phrenology. Let 
all who will, avail themselves of its in- 
estimable advantages. 
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LEARNED NONSENSE. 
PHRENOLOGY EXAMINED. 


Ty an article published in the Circular for May 
7th, entitled ““A Day at Yale,’’ we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘At 3 p.m., Professor Sanford lectured 
on the nervous system to the senior class of Yale, 
some seventy or eighty in number. Two ideas 
which the Professor advanced during his dis- 
course particularly interested me. One was the 
theory, well supported by arguments, that the 
seat of the mind is not, as is usually supposed, in 
the brain alone, but pervades the entire nervous 
system. If the hand, for instance, touches any- 
thing, the hand itself knows whatitis. The other 
was the remark upon the science of Phrenology, 
which he annihilates thus: ‘Itis not too much to 
say that Phrenology is a humbug [sensation 
among the students], for on the surface of the 
brain there are no elevations and depressions 
corresponding with those on the skull. rgo, the 
whole theory of bumps is pure gammon.’ I was 
not thoroughly convinced, not knowing how far 
the pretensions of Phrenology were really affected 
by his statements, but it exhibited forcibly the 
kindly toleration which the old-school M.D.’s ex- 
tend to the new.” 

Whether this writer has correctly quoted Pro- 
fessor Sanford we can not say, but his apparent 
candor in the other parts of the article leads us 
to suppose that he has not-done the Professor in- 
justice. We have headed our article “ Learned 
Nonsense,” and we did it deliberately, for there 
is not the slightest foundation in good sense or in 
scholarship for either remark. We would like to 
ask this Professor, this teacher of the senior class 
in Yale, on the nature of the nervous system, what 
it is that appreciates objects by sight? Is it the 
éye, or is it the brain and mind that receive the 
impression from the optic nerves? Is it the lens 
of the eye that does the seeing? Then the photo- 
graphic instrument is a conscious artist—has 
mind in it. The eye is simply the instrument 
which the brain and mind employ by means of 
which to get knowledge. Let the optic nerve be 
bruised, compressed, or severed, and the eye 
knows no more of colors and of light than the 
nose or the great toe. The brain employs an ap- 
paratus called the ear, but let the auditory nerves 





be disturbed, and the ear can not any more hear 
than the foot. The sense of feeling is one of the 
external instruments by means of which the mind 
gets knowledge of external things. Does not the 
Professor know that if a ligature be applied to 
the sensitive filaments of the brachial plexus, or 
nerves which supply the sensitive connection be- 
tween the brain and the hand, that the hand does 
not any more “know what it touches” than the 
boots know where they are going when the 
master travels? In other words, when the brain 
is disconnected from the hand by the disturbance 
of the natural action of the nerves at the shoulder, 
sensation ceases, and the knowledge of the mind 
by means of sensation as to what the hand touches 
is utterly obliterated. The hand is simply the 
instrument of the mind, and the nerves which are 
connected with the brain and sent out as agents 
of the inner man enable t# mind to obtain know- 
ledge of external things. The Professor might as 
well say that the carpenter’s saw has mind in it, 


and that when it strikes a nail, thesaw itself knows 


what it is, as to say that the hand itself knows 
what it touches; or that the carving-knife is a 
good judge of beef, knowing whether it cuts 
toughly or tenderly. For the reputation of the 
Professor’s education, his candor, or his honesty, 
we trust the correspondent aforesaid has misrep- 


' resented him. We are aware that the line a hun- 


dred feet long, when nibbled at by a big fish or 
a small one, is the medium of communication to 
the fisherman’s mind, but we never have supposed 
it possible that the fish-hook knew what was bit- 
ing at it, or that the line had common sense; but 
if the hand itself knows what it touches, which is 
only an instrument of the brain and that of the 
mind, we see no reason why the fish-line and the 
hook may not also be regarded as instruments. 
If the hand knows what it touches, the hook and 
the line know what they touch—the saw knows 
that it is a nail, and ought to have known better 
than to have spoiled itself by coming in contact 
withit. If the hand knows what it touches, so, on 
the same principle, does any instrument which a 
man may hold in his hand. 


When the assassin of the President was shot 
through the base of the skull, it injured the nerves 
connected with motion and with the conscious- 
ness of the presence of the body, while the mind 
remained intact, and the miserable man asked to 
have his hands lifted up so that he could see them. 
He had not the feeling to know where his hands 
were or whether he had any, nor the motive 
power to lift them up so that he could see them. 
His body then, so far as his mind was concerned, 
was dead, while the brain possessed its functions. 

The other statement reported to have been made 
by the Professor in regard to Phrenology simply 
excites a smile in any one who has any preten- 
sions to knowledge on the subject, viz. : 

‘On the surface of the brain there are no ele- 
vations and depressions corresponding to those 
of the skull.” 

We have been trying to convince the public 
that Phrenology does not claim bumps as neces- 
sary to phrenological organization. This is only 
“a weak invention of the enemy.” We have 
been disclaiming bumps always, and stating in 
terms as unequivocal as language could make 
them, that distance from the medulla oblongata 
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to the location of an organ at the surface was an 
indication of size or development, not that the 
bump or hill on the surface of the skull was in- 
dicative of it. We have always claimed that 
height from the opening of the ear directly up- 
ward on the center line of the skull indicated 
Firmness—that a long head from the opening of 
the ear to the root of the nose indicated percep- 
tive development—that lateral expansion indi- 
cated Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cautious- 
ness, and Acquisitiveness. We have endeavored 
to show by facts and engraved illustrations that 
some heads are two inches longer than others, 
and perhaps at the same time an inch narrower, 
and we have tried to convince the world that the 
difference in the thickness of different skulls 
could not make any such differences in develop- 
ment, It is not therefore the slight rising or fall- 
ing of the surface which determines phrenologi- 
cal development. There is a general correspond- 
ence between the external and internal surfaces 
of the skull, and we know how to tell whether a 
skull be thick or thin. If the hand be laid on the 
top of a head, and the person will speak, if the 
skull is not very thick, it will vibrate sensibly to 
the hand. - If itis very thin, it will vibrate all the 
more. Sometimes we find a head with the skull 
thin in front and thicker at the top, or back, or 
sides, or the reverse ; at least we find the vibra- 
tions more ample in one part of the head than in 
another. 

To make this statement plain, we remark that if 
all the phrenological organs are equaliy devel- 
oped, the head will have a general evenness and 
fullness throughout, whether the head be average, 
large, or small in size. People seem to take 
the idea that Phrenology recognizes a head 
without any regard to its size, and judges of 
mental manifestation by the swellings and de- 
pressions on the last quarter of an inch of its 
surface, as if the general magnitude had nothing 
to do with the development. One might take a 
copper kettle or a silver pitcher and strike blows 
on the outside here, and on the inside there, 
striking the surface out and in, and allow this to 
illustrate large and small organs without regard 
to the size of the vessel from the center. In 
Gray’s Anatomy, page 484, an engraving may be 
found showing the fibers radiating from the 
center to the surface of the brain. The length of 
these fibers, to the phrenologist, becomes. the 
measure of phrenological developments, and 
nothing is more common in practical Phrenology 
than to find a large, smooth, amply developed 
head in which there is neither a bump nor a hol- 
low, and in which the organs may be properly 
marked large throughout. And we say, once for 
all, that phrenologists do not look for bumps, but 
they would recognize every organ as being large, 
provided the head itself were large, and as evenly 
and smoothly developed in all its parts as an 
ideal head could be. A wagon-wheel does not 
need to have some of its spokes an inch or two 
longer than others in order to have largeness and 
fullness of its parts. We would just as soon think 
of looking for a perfect wagon-wheel with a part 
of the spokes longer than others, leaving the 
periphery corrugated, hilly, bumpy, as to look 
for a bumpy head in order to have that head con- 
tain large phrenological organs. 


SOLDIERING AND CRIME. 


Persons often ask us if war does not sadly de- 
moralize men, and point to the frequent reports 
of fierce assaults and murders by lately discharged 
soldiers. 

This question is full of interest, and would 
profitably occupy a large space for its discussion. 
Our purpose now is to state a few points made 
obvious by Phrenology. 

The animal propensities in some men are un- 
duly developed, and the.moral and intellectual 
faculties are less potent than is necessary to 
guide and restrain the former. Such individuals 
when scattered among persons of better develop- 
ment have little stimulus of the lower nature, and 
feel from a good public sentiment a strong dis- 
suasive from a bad course and a drawing toward 
a correct life. Leta regiment be raised, even in 
a rural district, and a considerable number of 
this low, rough class will be brought together, and 
their natural affinity in disposition soon awakens 
a sympathy, and they become the thieves and 
rowdies of the regiment. The license and lati- 
tude of army life, and the strength which comes 
from unity of numbers, greatly encourage the 
dissolute and the low to become moreso, Be- 
sides, in battle and on picket duty, where human 
beings are considered marks to be shot at, and 
objects to be cut down by the saber, thrust 
through ‘with the bayonet, torn with shot and 
shell, or blown up by the terrible mine, war has 
but one tendency on low and animal natures, and 
that is, to harden the feelings and make life seem 
of little value. 


Familiarity with the dissecting-room tends to 
make the timid, tender-hearted young medical 
student relatively callous to the writhing of a pa- 
tient under the surgical knife; and the young 
dentist who trembles and dreads to extract the 
first tooth, in due time goes about the most pain- 
ful operations with apparent disregard of the ag- 
ony of his patient. The butcher, also, by becom- 
ing familiar with the shedding of blood, has a 
strong tendency, if he be insulted, to become se- 
vere in his punishment of an adversary; and a 
fight among butchers is seldom bloodless. This 
familiarity with shedding blood on the part of 
butchers led English law-makers to exclude them 
from sitting on juries in capital cases, for it was 
thought that he whose business it is to slaughter 
oxen and sheep would care less for human life 
than those who followed other pursuits. The same 
law prevails in some of the States of this Union. 
A friend of ours was rejected as a juror for many 
years, in a neighboring city, but now having re- 


‘tired from the business, he is obliged to resort to 


every allowable expedient to avoid frequent jury 
duty. If years of butchering have hardened him, 
he still should be excluded ; but human laws are 
apt to be more literal than just or consistent. 
Why should not the soldier, in like manner, be- 
come relatively callous to the infliction of wounds 
upon the pérsons of those upon whom selfishness 
or anger may prompt them to trespass. ; 
A higher nature, who regards war from its 
moral causes and consequences, is quite as much 
fortified and strengthened in conscientionsness 
and all the other moral forces as well as intel- 
lectual power as he is in animal force and passion. 
He is fierce in battle—not to wreak a wicked 
vengeance on the foe, but for the support of that 
which he regards as a holy cause, and his battle- 
cry, like that of old, is, “ The sword ef the Lord 
and of Gideon!” and his victories over the foe 
are to him triumphs of the right, and he leaves 
the service with the scars of a hundred battles, a 
braver but not a more brutal man. A fallen and 
helpless foe is to him a human brother, and when 
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no longer in a condition to strike back, he is 
treated with compassion ; but a man of a base 
nature, whether he carry a sword or a musket, 
does not hesitate to stab and slaughter the 
wounded and the dying. Battle brutalizes those 
who have predominant animal qualities, and 
strengthens and ennobles the man of strong 
moral and religious principles. The broad and 
high nature is made more brave and magnani- 
mous by the heroism, daring, and danger of the 
campaign ; while the coarse, base, and low na- 
ture is strengthened in his dominant qualities 
and not improved in his weak moral feelings ; 
hence he becomes in spirit more brutal than at 
first, and by the practice of courage in the field 
of carnage, more brave and fierce in the practice 
of criminal brutality when set free from the dis- 
cipline of the army. 
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ENACTED. 





Last year a bill passed both branches of the 
N. Y. Legislature incorporating the American 
Phrenological Society, but for some unexplained 
reason it was not signed by the Governor. This 
year, the original bill—slightly modified—was 
passed, signed by the Governor, and is now a 
Law. It reads as follows: 

Cap. %24. 

An Act to incorporate the AMERICAN CRANIOLOGICAL 
MusEUM. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assemby, do enact, as follows: 

Section [—Amos Dean, Esq., Horace Greeley, Samuel 
Osgood, D.D., A. Oakey Hall, Esq., Russel T. Trall, 
M.D., Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, Edward P. Fow- 
ler, M.D., Nelson Sizer, Lester A. Roberts, and their as- 
sociates, are hereby constituted a body corporate by the 
name of the AMERICAN CRANIOLOGICAL Musrum, for the 
purpose of promoting instruction in all departments of 
learning connected therewith; and for collecting and 
preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, and other representa- 
tions of the different Races, Tribes, and Families of men. 

Sétion II—The said Corporation may hold real and 
personal estate to the amount of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars ; and the funds and properties thereof shall not 
be used for any other purposes than those declared in 
the first Section of this Act. 

Section I1.—The said Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D., Nelson Sizer, and Lester A. 
Roberts are hereby appointed Trustees of said incorpo- 
ration, with power to fill vacancies in the Board. No 
less than three Trustees shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

Section IV.—It shall be lawful for the Board of Trus- 
tees to appoint Lecturers, and such other instructors as 
they may deem necessary and advisable, subject to re- 
moval when found expedient and necessary, by a vote of 
two thirds of the members constituting said Board. But 
no such appointment shall be made until the applicant 
shall have passed a satisfactory personal examination be- 
fore the Board. 3 

Section V.—The Society shail keep for free public exhi- 
bition at all proper times such collection of Skulls, 
Busts, Casts, Paintings, and other things connected 
therewith, as they may obtain. They shall give, by a 
competent person or persons, a course of not less than 
six free lectures in each and every year; and shall have 
annually a class for instruction in Practical Phrenology, to 
which shall be admitted, gratuitously, at least one stu- 
dent from each public school in the city of New York. 

Section VI.—The Corporation shall possess the powers 
and be subject to the provisions of Chapter Eighteen of 
Part One of the Revised Statutes, so far as applicable. 

Section VII.—This Act shall take effect immediately. 


In another number we shall have something 
more to say on the subject. We hope to assist 
in founding a craniological and ethnological mu- 
seum which shall be a credit to our country. 
The original native tribes of America are rapidly 
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passing away, and we would preserve for the use 
of students and posterity the best specimens of 
their crania. Travelers and explorers are bring- 
ing home from foreign countries— China, Japan, 
Africa, ete.—the most interesting objects for such 
amuseum. We have skulls from the South Sea 
Islands; Flatheads from the Rocky Mountains ; 
mummies, 8,000 years old, from the Egyptian 
tombs; and many skulls from European and 
American battle-fields. A few of the worst mur- 
derers’ have also been obtained. We are now 
ready to receive, on behalf of the Museum, such 
specimens of casts, busts, drawings, portraits, etc., 
as may be deemed worthy of preservation. Well- 
preserved skulls of animals, birds, and reptiles 
will be accepted, and preserved with those of the 


human race. 
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ANOTHER PROPHECY. 


Messrs. Eprrors—Some years since a discovery 
was made in the city of Hartford, Conn., which, 
though at the time regarded only as curious, 
seems now, in the light of the present, to be re- 
markable. A few years ago an aged lady, a rep- 
resentative of a family of great repute in our 
colonial days and in the early history of Connec- 
ticut, died in Hartford. Among the estate which 
descended to her next of kin was an old man- 
sion situated on Main Street. Her heir, who is 
a gentleman now residing here, in looking over 
the various things which had been accumulating 
for more than a century and stored away in the 
garret, found beneath a pile of rubbish a curi- 
ously carved inlaid old box. The box is in itself 
a great curiosity ; the carving upon it is very 
beautiful, and the whole finish of it is exquisite. 
The box was a good deal out of repair, and in 
looking it over for the purpose of seeing what 
was necessary to be done to renovate it, upon 
one of the interior divisions of the box were 
found written on the wood these inscriptions, 
which begin now to assume the proportions of a 
prophecy. The first inscription is this rude 
rhyme : 

ns On guly 14th, 1866, 
America’s fate is fixed.” 
Beneath it, in Latin, these words : 


“*O posteri, posteri, cavete vas 
In anno 1866”’— 


And signed 
“*Propheticus es.”’ 

Preceding these inscriptions is the date, July 
14th, 1766, and signed by the name of a gentle- 
man who at that time was a distinguished inhab- 
itant of Hartford. 

It will be observed that the date of this 
prophecy is ten years before the Declaration of 
Independence, and at a time when the attach- 
ment of the colonies to Great Britain was at its 
height. That these inscriptions were made at 
the time they bear date there can be no doubt, 
for the signature above referred to is one which 
once seen can not be mistaken, and occurs on 
many public documents in our archives. 
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A MAN winds up his clock to make it run, and 
his business to make it stop. 
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BY MRS, CLARA LEARNED MEACHAM, 





Light and beauty are the lingering effulgence emanating and irvadl- 
ating from God the great Creator. 
Ipgauiry grasps Thought’s brightest crystals, 
Searching ever for the glittering gems 
To light and deck the mind’s dark caverns. 
She gathers Truth’s pure polished pearls— 
The amaranthine flowers of eloquence 
Combines the richest tints art can conceive, 
The sweetest notes of the sweetest songs, 
And weaves them into golden garlands 
To deck the brow of the gifted sisters, 
Painting, Poetry, and Music. 





Thus crowned, with rare wealth of beauty, 
They shed a halo of light and goodness 
Throughout this weary world’s most dark recess. 
You may see them often near the mountain’g brow 
When the purple mist of the morning air 
Grows golden from the sun’s first streaming ray— 
You can see them in the verdant valley, 

By the foaming river, and the sleeping 

Lake, where the drooping flowers, penciled, 
In blended dyes, kiss the silver wave, 

And near the cascade, or the roaring cataract, 
Where the snowy mist hangs round them like 
A vapory vail, but a sweetness rests 

Upon the features of each—a refiection 

Of the inmost life that molds the outward 
Form. But patient, pensive sweetness, touched 
With sadness, lingereth upon one face, 
Neither aged or young. Old Time paused, 
With finger uplifted, and did not mark 

Her years of life, as he looked upon 

Her sad, sweet face. 


‘Tis hers to feel the deepest woes 
And sweetest joys of life—hers to thrdil the 
Sympathetic hearts with thoughts poetic— 
As hers becomes “‘ surcharged and thrilled.” 
While she of sunny smile, “ sister of song,”’ 
Sings to the list’ning world in swelling notes, 
Burning thoughts, from the inmost soul’s deep fount, 
By the “ pensive sister,” first ‘‘ breath’d to life,” 
Thus three spirits congenial together stray. 

Lzresic, OHI0. 
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How many well-authorized English 
words can be made from the letters composing the 
word starch by repeating and omitting the letters at 
pleasure? Let us see !— 


8 oT A R C H 
star tar ah rat cat ha 
stars tars arc rats cats has 
start tart arcs rash catch hast 
starts tarts arch ratch car hash 
starch tat “art ratatat cars hat 
sat tact arts {cataract cart hats 
sac trash act cataracts carts hatch 
sacs tract acts chat carat hart 
sacar tracts at chats cast harts 
Sarah attach char casts harass 
scar Asa chars cash 
scars ass chart crash 
scratch achsah charts catarrh 
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THE ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. 


Say what we may against the sharp practices of un- 
principled lawyers, we can not, in the present condition 
of things, dispense with the profession.- Lawyers devote 
their time to the study of the great principles and the 
minor points which enter into the adjudication and solu- 
tion of intricate questions of public and private right. 
They bring minds matured by years of careful study to 
arbitrate between contestants, and to decide the claims 
of opposing interests upon a valid basis. Lawyers are 
our best statesmen, our best legislators, for the very 
reason that their profession has specially to do with 
those matters which chiefly concern the state and the 
nation. Every citizen should have some knowledge of 
law—at any rate, of the great fundamental principles 
which underlie our civil institutions. No man can be 
well educated unless jurisprudence has been made a 
part of his mental training. For those who desire to be 
instructed in the law of public and private rights, an in- 
stitution where they can learn what is necessary to be 
known is by all means the best, and relieves the student 
from wading through ponderous tomes of dry legal erudi- 
tion in the course of the private study of which he culls 
only occasionally a fact of practical value. Weknow ofno 
better school of law than the one noticed in our columns. 
Annually it sends forth young men, many of whom soon 
attain eminence in their profession and reflect honor 
upon their alma mater. The Albany Law School to-day, 
with Hon. Amos Dean at its head, has no superior. 
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Fruir-Growine.— We call attention to 
an article in our present number on ‘‘Fruit-Growing in 
the South.’ It is our intention to follow up this subject 
and describe other portions of our great country, point- 
ing out the peculiar advantages of each section for the 
instruction of our readers everywhere. When lecturing 
in Europe, nothing interested our hearers more than 
these descriptions of our country; prices of lands, pro- 
ductions, modes of culture, etc. Our old-country readers 
especially will thank us for these interesting, exact, and 
instructive descriptions, 


Deatu-Bep or Lincorn.—We have 
received from the hands of the artist, Mr. uy. H. Little- 
field, of Washington, a fine photographic copy of his 
painting of the ‘“‘Deathbed of Lincoln.” In the picture 
are given some twenty-five figures, representing the dis- 
tinguished persons who participated in that sad scene. . 
The likenesses are excéllent, and, asa faithful portraiture 
of the melancholy situation, it is indorsed by those who 
were present as far more accurate than is generally 
found in engravings. The original picture was painted 
in oil from original photographs and personal sittings, 
and in the words of Speaker Colfax, ‘‘the likenesses 
would be recognized instantly by all who knew the orig- 
inals.” Size of the photograph, handsomely mounted, 
is 19 by inches. Price $5. 


Marnematicat.—The following rules 
for working problems in the frustum of a pyramid and 
cone, I send as my contribution under the head of ‘‘ Best 
Thoughts,” and although original and known to but a 
few besides myself, I wish to have them made public, 
because being based upon a certain division of the frus- 
tum they are much easier of demonstration, especially 
to small scholars, than any other rules, besides being an 
easier and shorter method of solving these examples 
than any now known, 

Rule 1st. To find the solidity of a frustum of a pyramid. 
Multiply the area of a middle section of the frustum by 
its altitude, and to the product add the contents of a pyra- 
mid whose base is a polygon similar to the bases of the 
frustum, and whose altitude is that of the frustum, the 
sides of whose base being equal to one half the difference 
of the homologous sides of the bases of the frustum. 

Rule 2d. To find the solidity of a frustum of a cone. 
Multiply the area of the middle section of the frustum by 
its altitude, and to the product add the contents of a cone 
whose altitude is that of the frustum, the diameter of its 
base being equal to one half the difference of the diameter 
of the bases of the frustum. 

Hoping these rules may-soon be known by all, I have ys 
taken this means of making them public. a. 1, a. P. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 








FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


BY ELIZA H. CURTISS. 








Apmirtine the fact that common law recognizes no 
rights to property in a married woman, we also note the 
fact that the legislatures of nearly every State in the 
Union have infringed upon common law so far as to 
grant married women the right to control property 
owned by them at time of marriage, and which can not 
be appropriated by the husband for the payment of his 
debts. In some States, also, he is not obliged to pay her 
debts contracted before marriage. The law, it is true, 
generally treats a married woman as a cipher; but law 
is not always justice, neither docs might make right. 
Hence the need of changing the Jaw till it shall deal jus- 
tice. 

Why should the uniting of two lives destroy the indi- 
viduality of one more than the other? ‘The twain are 
one flesh ;” one in mutual interest, but two in individual- 
ity, and should be equal. If woman loses her natural 
capability of thinking and acting for herself when she 
relinquishes her name for another’s, then there is a good 
reason why she should become a nonentity, and not 
otherwise. 

Some one has quaintly remarked, ‘‘ Woman was taken 
out of man; not from his head, to be ruled by him ; not 
from his feet, to be trampled upon; but near his heart, to 
be beloved; under his arm, to be protected; out of his 
side, to be his equal.” 

In the walks of life, differences of opinion will arise; 
and why is the yielding required to be all on one side, 
when the judgment of the wife is as good as that of the 
husband’s in five cases out of ten (ifno more). It isjust 
that each will should be subservient to the other, and nei- 
ther should tyrannize; that is Christian, and such a 
course would avoid contention. Oppression prompts 
the spirit of revolution, and not equality. 

The idea that ‘‘the husband has a right to control the 
household, and will direct his wife how to vote, and may 
demand obedience,”’ savors a little of heathenism. Itis 
as much the wife’s duty and privilege to control the 
household, in civilized countries, as the husband’s; and 
the idea of his commanding her to think as he does, or, 
if that is impossible, to compel her to act contrary to 
her just conceptions of right, is preposterous and ab- 
surd, and infinitely beneath the consideration of.an in- 
telligent, benevolent mind. Earnest women and loyal 
men will not be frightened by such bugbears. He is not 
much of a man who wotld thus limit a woman’s thoughts. 
If man is ‘‘ lord of creation,’ woman ought to be queen 
of her own prescribed sphere, whicb her home is so 
often quoted to be. To be sure, her home is the scene 
of her chief duties, but that ought not to deprive her of 
the privilege of looking outside of domestic cares for a 
part of her enjoyment or recreation. But every woman’s 
sphere does not properly lie in washing, ironing, cook- 
ing, scrubbing, etc., any more than it is every man’s 
calling to be a minister, doctor, carpenter, or black- 
smith, 

In saying this, I am confident of touching a chord 
which wil! vibrate discordantly on some people’s nerves, 
but it is tric, nevertheless. Let every person engage in 
the occupation for which he is fitted by nature, for in 
that will he reflect most honor to himself and best serve 
the world. 

It is assumed that women take little pains to inform 
themselyes on political questions. Many do, others do 
not. Those who do, have as nice a perception of right 
and wrong as those of the other sex—and what is politics, 
generally, but questions involving these principles ?— 
and if intrigue is a part of it, they will help root it out, 
as it is universally conceded their influence is refining. 
Sheridan has truthfully said, ‘‘ Women goverr us; let us 
render them perfect; the more they are enlightened, so 
mucin the more shall we be. On the cultivation of tho 
minds of women depends the wisdom of men. Itis by 
woman that nature writes on the hearts of men.” 
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Females are invited to hear political speeches, read 
politics in newspapers, hear it discussed by neighbors 
and around the fireside, often participating in the dis- 
cussion; and yet it is no breach of propriety: their nat- 
ural delicacy receives no shock; neither do they attack 
with clubs or brooms those who differ with them in 
opinion, as has been alleged they would be under the 
necessity of doing, if allowed the expression of their 


opinions through the ballot-box. They are not in the . 


habit of giving force to their arguments by blows. 
Every true-hearted, loyal man honors in his heart a loyal 
woman; then why not Jet her work with him and help 
bear the toil of wrenching the nation from the grasp of 
sin and misery, which have so strong a hold upon it? 
She would prove fully adequate to the task, which would 
thus be materially lightened, for ‘‘in union there is 
strength.” : 

In regard to those who take no interest in politics, a 
single remark is sufficient. It is not strange for people 
to take little interest in matters in which they are al- 
lowed to have no particular responsibility or action. 

The principal reason why females should have the 
right of suffrage is founded upon the principle, ‘‘ No 
taxation without representation.’? When men who pay 
taxes are allowed the privilege of the elective franchise, 
there can be no sound reason why intelligent women, 
paying taxes, may not have the same privilege; neither 
is there a good reason why any woman of mature age 
may not have a voice in choosing officers to frame the 
laws by which she is governed. The withholding this 
privilege does compromise woman’s liberty, and scores 
of them feel it so, and it affects their happiness, too, in- 
asmuch as in many a woman’s breast glows as bright a 
love of liberty, independence, and self-government as 
fired the revolutionary fathers to break the yoke of the 
British government. 

Let the opponents of female suffrage imagine them- 
selves one of the subordinate class, and they will see 
more clearly the force of the argument and the practical 
bearing of the ‘‘ golden rule.” 

If qualification im point of information be the contest, 
many women and scores of men who are constantly ad- 
mitted to the polls, would speedily change places. 

That a reform (which does mean improvement) is 
needed in the education of a vast number of females (as 
well as those of the other sex) is evident. There are too 
many dolls, parlor-ornaments, and butterflies among 
ladies, and not enough sensible, earnest, working, use- 
ful women. The cry is everywhere for more of the latter 
and less of the former; ‘but women ave fitting them- 
selves for places of trust, and acquitting themselves 
nobly, teo. 

But accomplishments and a sound education are not 
incompatible, and it will not lessen one atom the deli- 
cate grace of any miss or mistress to acquire a knowledge 


of commercial law, mathematics, political economy, or 
any other useful branch, but imparts an added charm of 
intelligence, and often proves highly beneficial in a 
pecuniary point of view. Simple, silly, ignorant young 
women are getting to be a drug in the market, and a 
higher state of intelligence demanded; and if men and 
women alike concur in this reform, there will be little 
danger of divorces arising from subjugation or difference 
of opinion. 

Reform progresses slowly but surely, and the amount 
of opposition it encounters is an index as to how near 
the root of the tree the axe is laid. ‘“ A hit bird always 
flutters.” The good time’s coming, though it be long 
on the way. 


Obituarn. 





BartiErT.—‘ Died at Avon, Connecticut, April 25th, 
Rey. John Bartlett, aged 82.’ Thus has a good man, in 
the full ripeness of a peaceful old age, passed away. 
Among our early recollections are the sermons and 
fatherly counsels of this man. He has reared a family of 
sons and daughters, and they have all taken an excellent 
rank—one, ‘ D. W. B.,’’ the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Independent, stands among the best 
writers of the’day. Father Bartlett, as he has been 
familiarly called for nearly half a century, was a Congre- 
gational minister, and though belonging to a former gen- 
eration, he cordially adopted the cause of Temperance and 
other reforms, and followed and fostered them with the 
earnestness of a young man. Blessed is the memory of 
the good. 
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TEACH CHILDREN TO THINE. 


I HAVE noticed much said in the Journau of the im- 
portance of physical development—and well said, too; 
but proper physical development can never be in ad- 
vance of mental development, since not a muscle moves 
or astep is taken in physical development but by prompt- 
ings from the mind. Hence ro general improvement 
physically, or any attention to any suggestions of Phre- 
nology or the like, may be expected until the masses are 
educated to a higher standard mentally, until men think 
andreason. And I write this to suggest a plan to edu- 
cate succeeding generations to a higher standard. 

The great hindrance to progress now is the tenacity 
with which men cling to the notions of their fathers, and 
particularly to the idea that every boy or girl that loves 
study and is studious and improves well was cut ont for 
a bright student, while every dull one was simply cut out 
for something else than study. And the day is far in the 
future yet when you can suggest that eating pork tends 
to scrofula, or that improper temperaments marrying re- 
sult in deterioration of the race, and not hear men say, 
‘**Our fathers were a healthy people, and stood above us 
physically, and they paid no attention to these new-fangled 
notions.” 

I am satisfied, from over thirty years’ experience in 
teaching, that this adherence to old notioas results more 
from the manner beginners are taught than from all 
other causes together. The tyro is compelled for a few 
years to take conclusions second-hand. 

If he asks why c-o-w spells cow, the only reason he 
can get is, that people have by common consent spelled 
the word that way ; there is very little more analogy be- 
tween see, owe, double-you than between almost any 
other three letters in the alphabet and the same word. 
And very few words in the language are spelled and pro- 
nounced nearer analogous. And arbitrary as the sim- 
plest process of instruction is for the beginner, he is only 
exercised from five to ten minutes a day, and all the bal- 
ance of the day he is reguéred to observe erder, which he 
learns to detest, with everything else belonging to the 
school. Some, however, reach the period when they com- 
mence studying lessons with some love for study, and 
make considerable progress; while the masses dislike 
school and study, and make very little progress. And all 
are content to do very little independent thinking or 
reasoning, simply memorizing lessons, and are always 
unable to give a reason for the faith that is in them. 


My remedy is simply to énterest the beginner every mo- 
ment he is allowed in the school-room, teaching him ob- 
jectively, and in all cases furnishing him with a reason 
for every conclusion, And when the class of beginners 
has received the proportion of the teacher’s time due the 
class for the whole day, Iet the class be dismissed until 
the next day, thus avoiding the annoyance of small 
scholars with large ones, and the contracting listless 
habits by the small ones. &. 

When we have a generatiom educated in this manner, 
I apprehend that truth will be more popular with them 
than with us. and any reform will be easily inaugurated, 
while the main differences in religion, politics, etc., will 
dwindle to nothing; for in general there is merit in every 
question, if we could divest our minds of bias, and reason 
as we do in philosophy, the mathematics, etc. 1. H. 





———=— 0. 


Aw Entema.—I am composed of 25 
letters. 

My 20, 11, 3, 18, 15, 19, 8, 17, 6, 19 is a name revered 
by all true Americans. 

My 10, 5, 12, 23, 9, 21 is the founder of the most popular 
church in the United States. 

My 15, 9, 16, 2,6isarace who have caused much dissen- 
sion. 

My 4, 2, 11, 19, 17is a distinguished general of the late 
war. 

My 1, 18, '7, 25, 9 is the greatest inventor of the present 
age. 
My 17, 5, 15, 16, 24, 12, 8, 15 is England’s poct-laureate. 

My 10, 5, 22, 14, 19, 8, 17, 6, 15 is one of the greatest 
warriors of the world. 

My all is the contributor of some of the most valuable 
reading in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
BELLE PEIRCE. 

Enxiama ANSWERED.—The answer to 
the Enigma in the May number of the JourRNAtL, is 
‘*The New Novelty Microscope,” sold by Fowler and 
Wells. Ww. J.B. 
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THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D., LL.D. ® 





In the portrait here given of this gen- 
tleman, we have a fair representation of 
a hearty, genial, and high-toned English- 
man. His head towers loftily in the 
moral region, indjcating large Veneration 
and Benevolence. His temperament was 
strongly Vital—in fact, bordering upon 
the Lymphatic; but his extremely active 
brain and indefatigable industry kept 
under a constitutional tendency to the 
free accumulation of adipose. Fairly 
endowed with Self-Esteem, and well 
braced up by strong Firmness, he was 
enabled to take advanced positions, and 
maintain them with vigor and success. 

Strictly conscientious, he would closely 
adhere to what he deemed his duty in 
all cases, turning neither to the right nor 
to the left. 

Intellectually considered, the percep- 
tives predominated ; he could gather and 
impart knowledge rapidly by communi- 
cation with the external world, and found 
much enjoyment in contact with physical 
nature. 


Large Locality gave him a fondness 
for traveling, sight-seeing, and observa- 
tion in general. 

His Language was large, which gave 
him talent for acquiring words and lan- 
guages, and facility in speech. He had 
also large Ideality and Sublimity; he 
was tasteful and nice in his notions of 
living; and these qualities also gave him 
a character for elegance of diction in 
discourse. He would also often overflow 
with lively anecdote. 

His reasoning can not be said to have 
been characterized by any great depth 
or comprehensiveness of thought. He 
was more practical than profound. He 
sought to render his sermons practical ; 
he adapted his subjects to the workings 
of nature, the actualities of life. He 
spoke from the heart to the heart; and 
his frank, free, and earnest nature acted 
upon the hearts of those who heard like 
a magnetic influence, electrifying “and re- 
fining their natures. 

His was indeed a noble crown. The 
moral sentiments held special sway in his 
character. Zealous and staunch in the 
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cause which he adyocated—true religion 
and pure reform—he was ever ready to 
vindicate them. His truly benignant 
countenance had a winningness about it 
which no one could gaze upon unmoved. 

How different this organization from 
that of a rogue, a clown, a debauchee, or 
a malefactor ! 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of our sketch was born in Spital- 
fields, London, May 17th, 1788. His parents 
were both much esteemed in the community for 
uprightness and general moral worth. The pur- 
suit of his father, William Raffles, was that of a 
solicitor at law, in the prosecution of which 
he had won an honorable reputation. His moth- 
er was a Wesleyan Methodist, a woman of earnest 
piety, and early impressed upon her only son’s 
susceptible mind and heart the importance of re- 
ligious truth. She was in the habit of taking 
Thomas with her to chapel, and this no doubt 
exercised a strong influence upon directing his 
inclinations toward the ministry, and in the Inde- 
pendent line. 

As a child, he was not of a strong constitution, 
and gave little promise of the vigor and en- 
durance which distinguished him in mature 
years. The utmost care was taken of him while 
but a child, his education not being pushed antil 
after he was twelve years old. In 1800 he was 
sent to a boarding-school, where, however, he 
did not remain long, owing to the want of means 
on the part of his father. In 1803, determining 
to do something for himself, he became a clerk in 
Doctors’ Commons, a noted rendezvous of London 
lawyers. Here he labored with fidelity, but the 
associations of wax and parchment were not 
agreeable to him. In September of the same 
year matters were so arranged that he returned 
to the boarding-school. His youthful mind was 
even then imbued with strong religious feelings. 
An extract which we take from a letter written by 
him to a friend at this time, evidences a deep- 
toned piety rarely met with in a boy of fifteen: 
‘‘May that God who delights in the efforts of 
the young mind, and who will not despise the 
day of small things, smile upon these our early 
endeavors to strengthen each other in the path 
of duty, of virtue, and religion! May He be the 
guide of our youthful days, and though sur- 
rounded by snares and difficulties on every side, 
may His almighty arm be our support; at His 
gracious throne may we often be found asking 
those things which are well pleasing in His 
sight.” 

While at this school he joined the Independent 
or Congregational Church, under the spiritual 
guidance of a minister of that denomination, 
named Collyer. For this gentleman Dr. Raf- 
fles always entertained a strong affection, and 
through his management the latter obtained ad- 
mission in 1805 into Homerton College, an old 
institution near London erected for the educa- 
tion of Congregational ministers. Here young 
Rafiles continued about four years, making ex- 
cellent progress in his studies and winning fast 
friends among instructors and class-mates by his 
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kindness and genial disposition. He was so 
anxious to engage in public work that he began 
to preach very early, while yet a mere student. 
In 1897, scarcely more than two years after he 
entered Homerton, he visited such large places 
as Ashford, in Kent, and preached to large 
congregations. His idea of the duties he had 
in hand may be gathered from the following 
extract from his diary, under date of Oct. 20th, 
1807: “Oh! what a delightful, noble employ- 
ment is that which lies before me, the service of 
God in the ministry of His Gospel! What can 
possibly exceed the luxury of doing good? Who 
does not envy the feelings of the philanthropist 
who makes it his business to seek out the suffer- 
ing sons of wretchedness and want ‘that he may 
kindly administer to their temporal necessities, 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, soothe the 
mourner? Such a man has within him a perpet- 
ual feast, of the deliciousness of which they can 
form no adequate idea who never tasted it them- 
selves. But if such be the feelings of the man 
who only, after all, supplies, and that but in 
a partial degree, the temporal wants of his 
fellow-men, how great, how amazing an honor 
has God conferred upon us, in that He makes 
us instrumental in administering to the far more 
pressing necessities of the soul, that better, no- 
bler, immortal part, destined to appear at the 
awful and impartial bar of God, and built for an 
eternity of happiness or woe!” 

In the fall of the year 1808, being then but 
twenty-four, he received an invitation to become 
the settled minister of a large and thriving Inde- 
pendent society in Southampton. This he de- 
clined for the reason probably that he looked to 
some position which possessed a wider range— 
then being constantly occupied in and around 
London. 

In 1809 he was invited to take the pulpit of a 
Congregational church located in Hammersmith, 
a town on the outskirts of London, where he had 
frequently preached. He accepted the call, and 
was ordained in June of the same year. His con- 
nection with this church lasted nearly three 
years, during which time he appeared constantly 
growing in the affections of his people. His 
labors were unremitting ; not only did he per- 
form the ministrations of his church with earnest 
fidelity, but preached at other places during the 
week in response to nearly every request. That 
he would have remained at Hammersmith longer 
is every way probable, had not a most melan- 
choly and unexpected event occurred which led 
to his resignation. 

On the 5th of August, 1811, the Rey. Thomas 
Spencer, the youthful and gifted minister of New- 
ington Chapel, Liverpool, was drowned while 
bathing in the river Mersey. This event plunged 
his church into deep grief, and as his congrega- 
tion had greatly increased in size, rendering the 
building of a new edifice necessary for its accom- 
modation ; and as this new edifice had already 
been commenced, it was very important that 
Mr. Spencer’s successor should be eminently 
worthy to take his place and maintain the in- 
terest already developed. The officers of the 
bereaved congregation, with scarcely a dissenting 
voice, turned their eyes toward the young Ham- 
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mersmith preacher, Thomas Raffles, as the man 
for the position, and invited him to fill their 
pulpit. After much careful deliberation he ac- 
cepted the invitation, and early in the year 1812 
became the pastor of that church, with which his 
name and reputation became identified for so 
many years, Great George Street Chapel, Liver- 
pool. Soon after his ordination, in compliance 
with universal desire, he prepared a memoir of 
the lamented Spencer, which has been exten- 
sively circulated in the United States, and can 
not be carefully read without profit. 

During Dr. Raffles’ long ministry at Liverpool, 
he was indefatigable and untiring in effort. The 
services of his own church were minutely and 
punctually attended to, and having a congrega- 
tion of fully 2,000 persons to look after, it would 
appear quite sufficient for the capacity of one 
man. But not only did he discharge his paro- 
chial duties satisfactorily to his people, but he 
was almost daily and nightly speaking and labor- 
ing in the cause of religion and moral reform. 


Invitations without number were flowing in upon 


him to attend this or that place and give his 
voice and influence in behalf of this or that 
movement. In fact, no one more zealous could 
be found in the advocacy of a cause in which he 
sympathized. His whole heart and soul were 
bound up in his Christian work, and no opposi- 
tion was too great for him to dare meetit. In 
the memoirs of him published by his son, Thom- 
as §. Raffles, Esq., are voluminous extracts from 
his diary, in which he recorded at considerable 
length his engagements and labors from day to 
day. As we read them we are amazed that flesh 
and blood could endure so much, especially since 
when a child his constitution was considered del- 
icate. As it was, he occasionally found himself 
so exhausted that he was compelled to withdraw 


from active duty. Then he found refreshment, 


and recreation in short seasons of travel on the 
Continent or through various parts of Great 
Britain, gratifying an antiquarian taste by col- 
lecting curious books and relics wherever he 
went. In April, 1815, he married a Miss Cath- 
erine Hargreaves, of Liverpool, with whom he 
was permitted to enjoy uninterrupted domestic 
happiness for twenty-eight years. 

As an evidence of the reputation which Dr. 
Raffles enjoyed in America, the faculty of Union 
College conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity, with which mark of distin- 
guished consideration he was much pleased. That 
he did not ever visit the United States is doubt- 
less owing to the fact that in his multitudinous 
engagements he could not spare the time requi- 
site for so extensive a tour. That he enter- 
tained a warm interest in American matters is 


‘very evident from many remarks of his. Be- 


sides, he corresponded with American divines of 
considerable note, one of whom, the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague, of Albany, N. Y., seems to have been 
on terms of close and confiding affection with 
him. Hewas also highly esteemed by the clergy 
of the established church in his own country, 
and always was accorded a prominent part at the 
meetings of the great religious socicties of En- 
gland. As a speaker he was earnest, pathetic, 
and soul-moving. He interested and enchained 
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the attention of his audience in the very begin- 
ning. Speaking of his manner in the pulpit, an 
Amcrican gentleman says: ‘* Never did I see an 
audience so perfectly spell-bound by the voice of 
aman. Occasionally in the progress of the ser- 
mon the doctor was powerful beyond descrip- 
tion, his thoughts, and manner, and the tones of 
his voice all befitting each other.’’ His diary 
shows him to have been a man exceedingly fond 
of sight-seeing—very susceptible to the influences 
of fine scenery. The descriptions of the places 
visited in his occasional tours are vivid and 
poetical. His travels in Italy are delineated 
with rare power. 

In January, 1853, Dr. Raffles published a sup- 
plement to Dr. Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, in- 
corporating in it several of his own composition. 
This hymn-book has been very considerably used 
in the Congregational churches of England. 

In appearance Dr. Raffles was a large, portly 
man, with a full and ruddy countenance. His 
whole face beamed with genial warmth and be- 
nevolence. 

After a long life of active usefulness, fifty 
years of which had been passed in Liverpool in 
the charge of the Great George Street Chapel, he 
died from a severe attack of dropsy August 18th, 
1863. Of him it has been truly said: ‘‘ He was 
a good minister of Jesus Christ, whose person 
and work were the grand themes on which he 
delighted to dwell.’’ Itis estimated that 50,000 
persons were gathered together to participate in 
his obsequies. All denominations of Christians 
were largely represented, besides the very many 
civil officers of all ranks who attended his fu- 
neral. The hymn sung on this occasion was one 
of Dr. Raffles’ own composition, and is in itself a 
beautiful portraiture of the serene piety which 
warmed his heart. We give it in full. 


High in yonder realms of light, 
Far above these lower skies, 
Fair and exquisitely bright, 
Heaven’s unfading mansions rise. 
Glad within these blest abodes 
Dwell the raptured saints above, 
Where no anxious care corrodes, 
Happy in Immanuel’s love. 


Once the big, aMfidaen tear, 
Stealing down the furrowed cheek, 
Told, in eloquence sincere, 
Tales of woe they could not speak. 
But these days of weeping o’er, 
Passed this scene of toil and pain, 
They shall feel distress no more, 
Never, never weep again! 


‘Mid the chorus of the skies, 
*Mid th’ angelic lyres above, 
Hark! their songs melodious rise, 
Songs of praise to Jesus’ love! 
Happy spirits! ye are fled 
Where no grief can entrance find ; 
Lulled to rest the aching head, 
Soothed the anguish of the mind. 


All is tranquil and serene, 

Calm and undisturbed repose ; 
There no cloud can intervene, 

There no angry tempest blows ; 
Every tear is wiped away, 

Sighs no more shall heave the breast; 
Night is lost in endless day, 

Sorrow in eternal rest. 
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Literary Aotiees. 


[All works noticed in Trxs PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JouRNAL may be ordered from this 
ofice at prices annexed.] 





Jenkins’ Vest-Pockser LExt- 
con. An English Dictionary of all ex- 
cept Familiar Words; including the 
Principal Scientific and Technical Terms 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights, and 
Measures. By Jabez Jenkins. New 
York: Fowler and Wells. 

Flere is a little book which can not fail 
to be very serviceable to all who read, for 
all such are frequently encountering words 
or terms with which they are not familiar. 
This isavery peculiar book. Itis properly 
called a lexicon, because it deals chiefly with 
a class of words not much used in common 
conversation, though constantly employed 
in literature, science, and art. It is prop- 
erly a vest-pocket lexicon, because, only 
three inches long by two and a quarter wide 
and little more than half an inch thick, it 
may literally be carried in that convenient 
receptacle. But notwithstanding the di- 
minutive size, it contains over 20,000 words 
of the kind that people generally consult a 
dictionary for. Were is the peculiarity— 
in the judicious selection, and the vocabu- 
lary is so graded as to include the words, 
not known to a school-boy of twelve to 
fourteen years, thus meeting the wants of 
all classes, learned and unlearned. , 

Let any one look into the ordinary pocket- 
dictionaries and he will find himself famil- 
iar with most of their contents; but in this 
the proportion of such is comparatively 
small. It might well be asked how it is 
possible to crowd into so small a compass 
all the words, scientific and technical terms, 
etc., for which we have heretofore been 
obliged to go to the quartos? The preface 
answers, ‘‘ By omitting the words which 
everybody knows, there is room in this 
little book for nearly all that any one re- 
quires to know.’ Without controversy, 
we need a dictionary only for the words 
we are ignorant of. 

By branching off into natural history, and 
otherwise inyading the domain of encyclo- 
pedias, the unabridged dictionaries have 
become so ponderous, that when one is 
cosily enjoying a periodical after dinner, 
his feet 4 7’ Americain, meeting with a new 
word, he is tempted to conclude the labor 
of searching for it now will not pay—he de- 
fers it till he gets up, and so™foses it en- 
tirely. Atsucha juncture the Vest-Pocket 
Lexicon is a real friend and comforter. 
But we must not be understood as under- 
valuing the unabridged; on the contrary, 
all who can afford it ought to possess them 
for the great amount of information they 
contain respecting the langnage. But they 
can not be carried about nor had always at 
hand for reference. It would be very an- 
wise for any one to attempt to carry in his 
head all the words of this Lexicon, but by 
placing them in the next most convenient 
repository, the compiler has sought to sat- 
isfy a public want, and we think he has 
succeeded. Besides the class of words re- 
ferred to, he gives us a pretty complete list 
of foreign moneys, reduced to our currency, 
as well as foreign weights and measures. 
Also the common Latin and French phrases 
of two and three words, the ordinary law 
terms, and the most important mythologi- 
calnames. We would commend the short 
preface as a clear exposition of the author’s 
design, which, it appears to us, he has 
faithfully executed. Copies may be had at 
this office, in gilt morocco tuck, at $1; in 
leather, gilt, 75 cents, 
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ScrrprurE TESTIMONY AGAINST 
InTOxIcaTING Wine. By the Rey. Wm. 
Ritchie. New York: WVational Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 
18mo, pp. 213. Cloth, 60 cents. 


In this little book the subject of wine- 
drinking is discussed from the Seripture 
standpoint. Texts bearing upon it are ad- 
duced to the end, that those interested in 
the cause of truth and. temperance may 
know what the Bible says respecting the 
use of intoxicating drinks. The discussion 
appears to be clear and dispassionate, ref- 
erence being made from time to time_to 
eminent Biblical commentators, 


“Boy Your Own CukrRRIEzs.” 
A Temperance Tale, founded on fact. By 
John William Kirton. Paper 20 cents. 


The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House appears to have fairly 
got under way, and are rapidly issuing 
books, tracts, etc. If it continues to dis- 
seminate such attractive literature as ‘* Buy 
Your Own Cherries,” we can safely predict 
the most gratifying success in its beneyo- 
lent enterprise. The story is short, but 
can be profitably read and considered by 
every one. 


Lire rn 61ne Sine Srate Pri- 
son, as seen in a Twelve Years’ Chap- 


laincy. By Rey. John Luckey. New 
York: N. Tibbals. 12mo., pp. 3%6. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


In this volume we find compiled, in a 
clear and engaging style, many of the more 
striking experiences of the author in the 
New York State prison. In the language 
of his preface—we think ‘‘ These sketches 
will afford the reader a fair and correct no- 
tion of some of the usual incidents of con- 
vict life, of the opinions and sentiments of 
convicts themselves, and * * * furnish 
information that may prove not wholly 
valueless to the unprejudiced searchers for 
truth in this department of social science.” 


Yar Book or Puarmacy. 
(The Chemist's Desk Companion for 1866.) 
A Practical Summary of Researches in 
Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry, during the year 1865. 
Edited by Charles H. Wood, F.C.S., and 
Charles Sharp. Crown, 8yo., sd, pp. 175. 
Price $1. 


Tue Amprican Opp FEr- 
Low is a very handsomely-printed month- 
ly, of 48 octayo pages, edited and published 
by Mr. Joun W. Orr, New York, at $2a 
year, All that is new or interesting re- 
lating to this benevolent Order is sup- 
posed to be contained therein. 


AnnuaL Reucister or Rv- 
RAL APFarrs For 1866—130 Engravings, 
containing Practical Suggestions for the 
Farmer and Horticulturist. Price 30 cents, 
post-paid. We have previously called at- 
tention to this invaluable little book, which 
every farmer, as well as all who feel inter- 
ested in the raising of crops, should have. 
It may be ordered from this office. 


New Music. We have just 
received some new contributions to the 
realm of Tune from Horace Waters, 481 
Broadway: ‘‘The May Waltz,” by Alfred 
Mellon, a delicate aria, price 65 cents; 
“The Freedman’s Lament,” song and 
chorus, by M. B. Ladd, 80 cents; ‘My 
Bonny Boat, Queen of the Sea,” song and 
chorus, 30 cents ; ‘‘ Iiilda,”’ a popular waltz, 
by D. Godfrey, 50 cents; ‘‘Oh, You Must 
be a Lover of the Lord,” hymn, with 
chorus, 30 cents; and ‘* Told in the Twi- 
light,” song, 30 cents, 





New Books. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 





CanaDA, ITS Drrxrnces, 
CoNDITION, AND Resources. By W. low- 
ard Russell, LL.D. Svo., pp. 811. $1 50. 


Disce Vivers, or Learn to 
Live. A good book, descriptive and inter- 
esting. By Dr. Sutton, a well-known In- 
glishauthor, 12mo. $1 20. 


Earnestness. <A tale re- 
plete with religious truth. By the Rey. 
C. B. Taylor, author of Lady Mary, Thank- 


fulness,etc. 12mo. $1. 


Lirr or Joun Wesitzy. By 
Southey. A good book. $2 50. 


Toe Sare Compass, AND 
Ports. By Rev. Dr. John Newton. 12mo. 
$1 50. 


RiLxts From tHE T'ouNTAIN 


oF Lirz. By Rey. Dr. Newton. 12mo. 
$1 10. — 

Tor IntTurTIoN oF THE 
Minp. By James McCosh, LL.D. §8vo, 


pp., 448. Price $3 25. 





CrrinicAL LECTURES ON THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
By J. H. Bennett, Professor, ctc., in the 
University of Edinburgh. Third Ameri- 
can from the Fourth Edinburgh Edition. 
537 wood-cuts. Royal Svo, pp. xxiv., 1022. 
Cloth, $7; leather, $8 50. 


New Eoox or FrLowenrs. 
By Joseph Breck. Newly Electrotyped and 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 480. Cloth, $2. 


Tor Firenp anp GaARrpEN 
VEGETABLES oF America. By Fearing 
Burr, Jr.. Second and Enlarged Edition. 
8yo, pp. 700. Cloth, $5 50. 


Country Lirr; a Hand- 
book of Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Landscape Gardening. By Robert Morris 
Copeland. Fifth Edition, revised. 8yo, 
pp. v., 912. Cloth, $6 50. 


Tue First Grass or WINE; 
or, Clarence Mortimer. By Nellie Gra- 
hame. 18mo, pp. 124. Cloth, 60 cents. 


Ixy Viycuuis; or, The Pris- 
oner of War. Being the Iixperience of a 
Rebel in two Federal Pens, interspersed 
with Reminiscences, etc. By a Virginia 
Confederate. 12mo, pp. 216. Petersburg, 
Va. Cloth, $150. —— 


Tue Practican Brass anp 
Iron FounpErs’ GUIDE; a Concise Treat- 
ise on Brass Founding, Moulding, the 
Metals, and their Alloys, etc. To which 


are added, Recent Improvements in the 
Manufacture of Iron, Stcel by the Bessemer 
rocess, etc. By James BD. Larkin. TFifth 
dition, revised, with extensive additions. 
12mo, pp. 801. Cloth, $2 50. 


Astatic Cionrera; its Ori- 
gin and Spread in Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope; Introduction into America through 
Canada; Causes, Symptoms, and Pathol- 
ogy, ete. By R. Nelson, M.D. 12mo, pp. 
206. Cloth, $1 %5.—— 


Tor Grant Crries or Ba- 
SHAN, and Syria’s Holy Places. 
Rev. J. L. Porter. 
pp. 27%. Cloth, $3 50. 


Illustrated. 12mo, 
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Essays oN THE SoILInG OF 
Catt E, Mlustrated from Experience; and 
an Address, containing Suggestions which 
may be useful to Farmers. By Josiah 
Quincy. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
Edmund Quincy. 12mo, pp, 121. Cloth, 
$1 25. 


GarpDEN Frowrrs—How To 
CuLTIVATE THEM. A Treatise on the Cul- 
ture of Ilardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Annuals, Herbaceous and Bedding Plants. 
By Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. i2mo, pp. 
884. Cloth, $3 380. 


Hours Wirnour Hanns; 
being a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Prin- 
ciples of Construction. By Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S., author of the ‘‘ Tlus- 
trated Natural History,’ etc. 1 vol., large 
8yo. ; 21 full-page drawings, and §3 Ilustra- 
tions. 632 pages. Cloth, $7 %5. 


Tor Harvest or Tae Sma. 
A Contribution to the Natural and Econ- 
omic History of the British Food Fishes. 
By James G. Bertram, with fifty ustra- 
tions. One large volume, Svo, 520 pages. 
Cloth, $7 %5. 








€o our Covvespondents. 


Qurstions or ‘‘ GENERAL Interest’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere édle curiosity. 
Questions of personal énterest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the ‘*next number.’ Your 
“Brest Tooueuts”’ solécited. 


An Orprr ror Doors, Journats, 
ctc., must be writien on a sheet by étself. 
Questions for this department—To CoRRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


Srrcran Notice—Oving to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafler to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Querées relating to PirysioLocy, PuRENor- 
ocy, PuystoaNomy, PsycimoLogy, ETH- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral SCIENCE oF MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be dcemed of GUNERAL 
INTEREST. Wréte your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 


Ciass In PurenoLtoey.—I 


have heard you were to teach a class of 
students, next fall or winter, the art of 
practical Phrenology—how to teach the 
science and how to apply it in the delin- 
eation of character. Please give your pro- 
gramme, time, terms, what books to read 
preparatory to the course, ctc., in the 
JouRNAJ,, and oblige a lover of the science 
and one who desires tobe A STUDENT. 


Ans, The class we propose to instruct 
will assemble on the seventh day of Jan- - 
uary, 1867. We propose to teach worthy 
men of talent how to read character and 
how to present the science to the public. 
All who wish to obtain a programme of the 
course of instruction, stating the books 
necessary to read, the extent of the course 
of instruction, and the terms, can do so by 
sending a stamp and asking for a circular, 
entitled, ‘‘ PRorEssroNAL INSTRUCTION IN 
PRaAcTicAL PurenoLoay.” Address this 
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Waar 1s CRANIOLOGY ?— 
The dictionary defines it as ‘‘ The doctrine 
or science of determining the properties or 
characteristics of the mind by the confor- 
mation of the skull.” 

Crantoscory is the science of the emi- 
nences produced in the cranium by the 
brain—intended to discover the particular 
part of the brain in which reside the or- 
gans which influence particular passions 
or faculties—in other words, the organs 
of the mind. Phrenologists claim that the 
internal of the skull corresponds with the 
external; as the meat in the nut, the tree 
to the bark, the oyster to the shell, etc. 
That the skull is made for the brain, rather 
than the brain for and by the skull, 


Onz-ARMED ARTISTS.— 


Please inform- me, and perhaps eed 
others of the ‘‘ one-armed corps,” throug: 
your excellent JOURNAL, whether a person 
with one arm can practically be an artist? 
That is, could he work with convenience 
and rapidity, supposing he had the neces- 
sary mental faculties ? 


Ans. With the proper mental culture, 
with the art-nature in him, he could, if he 
had the right hand, become a painter of 
portraits, or of flowers, or of Jandscapes. 
The chief trouble would be in holding the 
rest-stick or rod. One could hardly paint 
without such a rest for the hand. Some- 
thing might perhaps be contrived to obyiate 
the difficulty. Across the top of the canvas 
frame there might be fastened a piece of 
wood or metal full of notches—then at the 
left side of the man there might be a socket 
in which the end of the resting rod could 
be placed and the other end placed in one 
of the notches on the canyas frame. The 
palette could also be in some way attached 
to the easel when it was ready for use, and 
thus convenience and facility could be 
secured. One-armed men may engage as 
teachers, preachers, lawyers, merchants, 
agents, fruit-growers, stock-growers, and 
a hundred other pursuits. If you want to 
go into art, we will give yon an order which 
may be familiar to you, ‘‘ Forward!” 


— Warer-Curn.—What is the 
best work you have on Hydropathic family 
treatment, and ite cost? Ans. The Ilus- 


trated Hydropathic Encyclopedia. $4 50. 


ImarorTaLiry. — Are such 


faculties as Secretiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Alimentiveness, etc., supposed to 
live beyond the grave? or do they die with 
the body ? 


Ans. All the human faculties have rela- 
tionship to the spiritual, and though it 
may be difficult to define our meaning, it 
is not difficult to appreciate the idea that 
all these powers of ours in a life to come, 
by virtue of their relationship to the 
higher moral and spiritual qualities, shall 
be glorified and exist in a transcendental 
state or condition. Every pure-minded 
man is conscious of a feeling of exalted 
affection for female friends whom he has 
no desire to marry. A sister, a cousin, an 
aunt can be appreciated, as woman, by a 
man with a feeling that ought to be im- 
immortal—and the sense of value repre- 
sented by Acquisitiveness, as man stands 
related to earthly objects of value, may be 
immortal, and serve to give us a just esti- 
mate of whatever is precious and valuable. 
And when the higher life is described in 
the Scriptures, we read of the ‘twelve 
manner of fruits,” as if Alimentiveness 
were necessary to appreciate whatever is 
luscious to the taste. This question has 
often been mooted, as to what part of man 
is immortal. Our impression is, that every- 
thing that belongs to his mental nature is 
a part of his immortality—and in a glori- 











fied condition shall minister to his happi- 
ness and those with whom he shall stand 
related—and though we have no particular 
philosophy on the subject, we feel the 
comfortable assurance that nothing shall 
be lost that is human, 

CHECKERS — DysPEPsIA. — 
Does playing checkers benefit the mind? 

Ans. Mo, but chess may. 

What would you recommend for the 
dyspepsia, as a general thing? 

Ans. A plain and simple diet, without 
stimulants or condiments ; systematic bodi- 
ly exercises in the open air; riding on a 
horse is good; plenty of sleep; a daily 
hand-bath, to be taken on rising in the 
morning, and a careful observance of the 
laws of health; climbing the hills or rowing 
a boat, instead of taking medicines or read- 
ing books. Dyspeptics should exercise 
their bodies more than their brains. See 
‘““Notes on Beauty and Development,” 
12 cents. 


Tur Heap—How to MAKE 


it Grow.—Is there any process, diet, study, 
or any means, which will stimulate growth, 
enlargement, expansion, or development of 
the head? If so, please communicate it. 
Throw this not among the waste paper, 
pass it not by; though tis nothing to you, 
"tis light and life, a hope in the future to 
the one for which it is intended. Irish 
blessings and French flatteries are not 
dealt in, and if your dignities are encroach- 
ed upon, there is no answer, and the world 
has another drone. 


Ans. Read the new pamphlet, ‘* Hints 
on Beauty, Vigor, and Development,” 12 
cents, by post, and take courage. Growth 
of brain should be in harmony with growth 
of body; and we can not advise a course of 
special training without knowing more of 
the case. 


Marryine Coustns.—Should 


Mr. A. marry Miss B. if A.’s mother and 
B.’s mother are cousins? 


Ans. We have very frequently, in the 
JOURNAL, expressed our dissent from the 
marriage of blood-related parties—even 
second cousins. There are instances in 
which the persons resemble the unrelated 
branches of the families, in which cases the 
marriage of second cousins would not 
probably be attended with any serious 
physiological disadvantages. But we beg 
our friends not to try by nicely adjusted 
cases to obtain from us an indorsement 
of the marriage of cousins, even in the 
second degree. It is not, in general, best, 
and not one ina hundred have physiologi- 
cal information sufficient to understand 
what exceptions would obviate, the objec- 
tions in given cases. 


AKsor’s Fanites.— Where can 
we get a copy of this work complete? 

Ans. Messrs. Hurd & Houghton pub- 
lish a beautiful edition at $5a copy. There 
are cheaper editions, but none other so 
perfect. It is possible we may re-print 
this work in handsome book form during 
the present year. 


OsEstty.—What advice 
would you give ashort, corpulent person of 
forty, whose extra flesh has come on within 
afew years past, one who never used liquors 
orsmoked? I weigh some forty to fifty 
pounds more than I did when thirty years 
of age. I am inclined to shortness of 
breath, cough, etc. I have read a great 
deal, and my eyes begin to be weak, trou- 
bled with dimness by spells. My business 
has always required considerable moderate 
exercise and standing, though under cover. 
Please give me advice how to live, and you 
will oblige me as well as many others in 
like situation. 


Ans. The best advice we are able to give 
through the JourNnAL may be found in the 
number for July, 1865, under the head of 
‘Fat Folks and Lean Folks.” 
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PimrteEes.—Pimples are 
caused by impurity of the blood, and to 
cure them, we must remove ‘the cause. 
Impure blood results from improper food, 
impure air, and various other causes. 
Greasy, high-seasoned, and too stimulating 
articles of diet, and such as are difficult 
of digestion, should be avoided, together 
with tobacco, coffee, and spirituous, li- 
quors; and the skin should be kept in a 
good condition by frequent bathing. Use 
tepid or warm water for washing the face 
and neck, but cold water and a good deal 
of friction with the hand and towel on the 
other parts of the person. 


PuaystogNomy—tTHE Ear.— 
You will notice the lower extremity of the 
ear is shaped differently in different people. 
Has that anything to do with character? 
if it has, what ‘sign’? is it ? 

Ans. It is doubtless a ‘‘sign” of some 
quality or trait of character, but our ob- 
servation has not yet enabled us to deter- 
mine what it indicates. 


Riyes.— W hat are the rules 
about wearing finger-rings, or the signifi- 
cance of rings on different fingers, etc.? or 
where should friendship rings and engage- 
ment rings be worn, and rings for mere 
display ? 

Ans. The engagement ring and the mar- 
riage ring are worn on the third finger of 
the left hand, All other rings may be worn 
on either hand or on any finger indiffer- 
ently. 


THe TEMPERAMENTS. — In 
reading my JourNAL, I find that you make 
frequent use of the word temperament. I 
have consulted my dictionary, but can find 
no satisfactory definition. will be very 
much obliged to you if you will give a brief 
explanation of all the temperaments. 

Ans. See article in this number under 


the head of ‘‘ Our New Dictionary.” 


Mornine Wartx.—We think 
that if a walk be taken before breakfast it 
should be a short one, and chiefly for the 
purpose of inhaling the fresh bracing air of 
early day. A few breaths of morning air 
will exercise an appetizing influence upon 
the vital system. 


An. apple-tree, which was 
grafted in 1854, only one half bears one 
year, and the other half the next year. 
Why is thisso? Ans. One side of the tree 
might have been grafted with one kind of 
graft, and the other half by grafts from 
another tree. 


AN Otp Quvuestion.—Does 


the top of a wagon wheel run faster than 
the bottom? and why? 


Ans. Yes, because the bottom does not 
run at all. The point of contact with the 
ground does not move forward, while the 
top does; but there is a constant changing 
of the point of contact, so that, alternately, 
every part of the wheel is at the top and at 
thebottom. Set upa stick perpendicularly 
and imagine it to be two of the opposite 
spokes of a wheel without the rim. Take 
hold of it in the middle, where the axle or 
motive power takes hold of a wagon wheel, 
and move or lean the stick forward and 
the top will move but the bottom will be 
relatively immovable. This principle ex- 
ists in the traveling of the wagon wheel. 


Sure-CarPENTERS. — What 


faculties ought one to haye in order to bea 
first-class ship-carpenter ? 


Ans. A ship-carpenter needs a strong 
frame, for the work is heavy. He needs a 
good vital system, to manufacture the steam 
for the propelling of his muscular and 
mental machinery. He requires a good 
degree of Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
and Firmness, to give corrage, force, per- 














severance, and power to grapple heavy 
work and large ideas. He should have 
large Form and Size, to enable him to judge 
of shape, work by the eye, and measure 
proportions; he should have good mathe- 
matical talent, to enable him to plan suc- 
cessfully; he should have large Construc- 
tiveness, to impart skill, and good reasoning 
organs to give sound judgment; he should 
have large social organs, to make the com- 
panionship of the gang of workers pleasant, 
and large Benevolence to made him willing 
to lend a hand to those who need help to 
handle heavy timbers; and finally, he wants 
good sense and good morals. 


Busts.—What will clean 
plaster busts when soiled with fingering ? 

Ans, A little warm soap-suds and a soft 

brush or cloth. 


Sickty Cumpren.—Can , a 


man and woman, both being healthy, give 
birth to weakly and short-lived children be- 
cause of incompatibility of temperament ? 


Ans. Yes. Wehave taught this for years. 
Two persons, both healthy, haying too 
much of one temperament for a proper 
union in marriage, may have children with 
such an excess of this one temperamental 
peculiarity as to spoil them. 

Another inquires: ‘If one parent has a 
prominent degree of the Neryous, and the 
other of the Lymphatic element, will their 
children, if they have any, be weakly ?” 

Ans. They would have too little of the 
Vital and of the Bilious to be vigorous. It 
would be a poor match. 


Publishers’ Department, 


For Acents.—It is believed 
that enterprising agents, of either sex, may 
do well canvassing for our NEw Puysio¢- 
nomy. With circulars to distribute, anda 
single copy to exhibit, orders for ten, 
twenty, or even fifty copies may be taken 
in a neighborhood. So in cities and vil- 
lages. Booksellers do but little in the way 
of calling attention to the work, and their 
sales will be moderate; but enterprising 
agents bring the matter home, and show 
the book to hundreds who would not oth- 
erwise know of its existence. Liberal 
terms will be given by the publishers. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN SCOTLAND. 
—Mr. J. C. Smuitu, of Dundee, is doing 
good service in the cause by lectures, ex- 
aminations, and publications. We hear of 
him through the press, and always favor- 
ably. We remember with gratitude the 
kindly reception given us in our visit to 
that enterprising town in 1862, where, 
night after night, we met with crowded 
audiences, all curious to hear what the 
Americans had to say. This Mr. Smith 
was one of our patrons. 


PrerFect THE Boox.—We 
still have the New Physiognomy in four 
separate parts, as at first published, at $1 
each, and can now supply them to com- 
plete the work. These ‘‘parts’’ will soon 
be ‘tout of print,” and now is the time to 
obtain them. Of course every reader will 
wish to haye the book nicely botind. 


Our New “Spectra Lisv” 
contains the titles, with prices, ef upward 
of eighty physiological and medical works, 
intended for those who need them, but not 
intended for general circulation. They are 
private and professional, though intended 


for both sexes. 
—<E9/ 
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Gustuwess. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibil- 
ity for what may herein appear ; but we 
will not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor of an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., will be carefully excluded. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 25 cents & line.] 








New PuystocNoMy; OR, 
Stans oF CHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By 8. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In one 
volume, handsomely bound, post-paid, $5. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The ‘Signs of Character’? are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. Itis inthe delincation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application. The various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. DrviNzs, ORATORs, 
STATESMEN, Warriors, ARTISTS, Ports, 
PuiLosopHers, INVENTORS, PuGILISTs, 
Sungrons, Discoyerrers, Actors, Must- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an ENcycLo- 
PEDIA Of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the carcer and character, in bricf, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Cesar, Shak- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the book, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-cxecuted engravings. 

AGENTS WANTED. 





Tuat New Ririte.—We can 
fill orders for the new gun—described in 
our May number—at $25 each, or, by the 
case of half a dozen or more, at wholesale 
rates. The ‘‘ THUNDERBOLT”’ is pronounc- 
ed the best, as it certainly is the handiest 
and the handsomest Rifle we have ever 


seen. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


Soutuwarp, fo!—Farmers, 
Fruit Growers, and Market Gardeners, 
contemplating emigration to the South, 
may obtain important information by ad- 
dressing (with a stamp to prepay circular) 

D. Il. JACQUES, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





Univrrsiry or ALBANY.— 
Department of Law. The next term com- 
mences on the ist September, 1866. Cir- 
culars obtainable from AMOS DEAN, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 38t 





Masontc WoRKS. 


Manual of the Lodge -.....2...2....5 $2 00 
MasOniGuAtCie cr. sce somtarecth tase: 1 50 
Book of the Chapter................. 1% 
Masonte Harp. .2. os. echieneer eas 1 00 
Book of the Commandery............ %5 
Monitor :Ps..6.0actetiacich cole eee 1 00 
True Masonic Guide................. 2 00 
Manual of Freemasonry............. 1 50 
sachin and Boazi. f...2ee0 2. 2 60 
Macoy’s Masonic Manual............ 2 00 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


SE 


NOTICE. 


-_—— 


To Youne MEN FROM THE 
Farms, Mechanics, Soldiers, Middle-aged 
Men who desire to better their condition 
in life—and to Parents who would make 
their Sons successful, useful Men: 

I haye suggested the best System of 
Training for preparing Young and Middle- 
aged Men for active, successful life, ever 
adopted in this or any other country. 

My Course for Farmers’ sons and Me- 
chanics is the best in the world, it being 
the most useful, the shortest, and most 
comprehensive. 

Such is the popularity of my System of 
Practical, Useful Education, that my Col- 
lege at Poughkeepsie on the Hudson has 
grown to be the largest educational insti- 
tution on the continent—enjoying patron- 
age from all sections of our own country, 
South America, Europe, Cuba, and the 
Canadas, and exerting more power and 
influence for good than all Commercial or 
Mercantile Colleges combined. 

Such was the extended patronage from 
the West, that it became necessary to es- 
tablish an institution at Chicago under 
the principalship of Prof. E. P. Eastman, 
where this system of Education could be 
enjoyed. 

Mechanics, Young Men from the Farms 
who can devote a few months to study; 
Men of Middle Age who desire to change 
their present employment for something 
more remunerative ; and Returned Sol- 
diers and others who desire lucrative, 
honorable situations in business, can en- 
joy advantages here not to be found else- 
where. 

Graduates are assisted to such situa- 
tions as they merit, through the College 
Refer- 


ences are given to more than 200 in Goy- 


Agencies in the different cities. 


ernment Departments at Washington, and 
more than 400 in the city of New York 
alone, who owe their success to this in- 
stitution. 

The prescribed Course of Study can be 
completed in three months, at a total ex- 
pense for tuition and board of $100. 

The Illustrated Paper of sixteen pages, 
giving full information of the Course of 
Study, is sent free of charge to all who 
desire it. 

Applicants will apply in person or by 
letter to the President, 

H. G. EASTMAN, LL.D., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Or, for the Western Institution, to 
E. P, EASTMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Just Issuzrp—One of the 
most Valuable Books ever Published— 
Washington and his Masonic Compeers. 
By Sidney Hayden. Being a Minute and 
Comprehensive Memoir of Washington’s 
Masonic Life, drawn from original Masonic 
Records, many of which have never before 
been published, interwoven with and em- 
bracing the interesting points in his do- 
mestic, military, and civil history, which 
illustrate his Masonic acts and virtues— 
each given in chronological order. Tllus- 
trated with a finely-engraved steel plate 
Portrait;of Washington clothed as a Past 
Master, 

This Engraving is a faithful copy of the 
Original Masonic Portrait of Washington, 
belonging to Alexandria Washington 
Lodge, No. 22, of Alexandria, Va., of 
which Washington was previously Mas- 
ter, by Mr. Williams, in 1794, to whom 
Washington gave sittings during his last 
Presiden:#, at the request of the Lodge. 
It was the only Masonic Portrait of Wash- 
ington ever painted from his person, and 
is now for the first time published, by 
permission. 

Also several original finely-executed En- 
graving2, together with portraits of many 
of Wushington’s Masonic Compeers. New 
York: MASONIC PUBLISHING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO., 482 Broome St. 


PRICES, 
Cloth gilt is... ee amas ee see heen $2 50 
Extra Blue—full gilt, gilt edges...... 3 50 
Morocco—fall gilt... 062 sj. mccecdseceee 5 


(<2 Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
Agents wanted. it 


Hignianp Warer-Cure.— 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, 
*58), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M_D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 

Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
Enerns in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theor-‘ical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Jonn Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of ‘‘A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,”’ by the ‘‘ Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred énd forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 





Firrer tun Warrer.—The 
Asiatic Cholera (see Tribune of July ", 
1858) ‘Has made its appearance in Lon- 
don. Its first victim attributed his fatal 
malady to the poisonous impurities of the 
Thames, on which river he was employed 
as a lighterman.”” 

“The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured 
by ALEXANDER McKenzie & Co., No. 35 
West Fourth Street, near Broadway, is the 
kind of porous filter to which I alluded in 
my recent report to the Croton Board. I 
consider the artificial sandstone which 
constitutes the filtering medium to be an 
excellent article for the purpose. The in- 
strument is quite durable, and only re- 
quires to be reversed occasionally to insure 
its action. James R. Curton, M.D., 
“New York, Apré 25,1862. Chemist.” 

Call or send for circular to ALEXANDER 
McKenzi & Co., Plumbers and Gasfit- 
ters, 35 West Fourth Street, N. York.  3t 
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Gems oF Sacrep Sone.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the ‘Home Circle Series,” now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, ‘‘Gims oF Scorrisit Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 





GuipE Booxs.—We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher’s prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. 


ArtiriciaL Liups.—Selpho’s 
Patent, 516 Broadway, established 27 years. 
The most perfect substitutes for lost limbs 
ever invented. Hands made to open and 
shut without assistance from the remain- 
ing hand. Address WILLIAM SELPHO 
& SON for pamphlet, etc. 1t 


Lz Visack Humamn Dr- 
vine.—Les yeux, les oreilles, le nez, les 
lévres, la bouche, la téte, les cheveux, les 
paupieres, les mains, le pied, la pean, la 
complexion, avec tous les signes du carac- 
tére, ainsi que la maniére de les lire. Nov- 
PHYSIOGNOMONIE ou SIGNES du 
CARACTERE, ainsi qu’ils sont manifestés 
par le TEMPERAMENT et les SI@NES EXTE- 
RipuRS, spécialement par les traits de la 
figure, avec plus de 1,000 illustrations, 4 
parties. $1 chacune. En un gros yol- 
ume: $5. FOWLER ET WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York, et chez tous les li- 
braires. 


Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
10th of the month preceding the date in 
which they are intended to appear. Our 
edition is now very large, and we must go to 
press early in order to reach subscribers 
promptly. Terms for advertising in this 
department, 25 cents a line, or $25 a colunn.] 








Herarp or Hearra.—Con- 
tents for July: 

Human Progress, Horace Greeley; Lim- 
its of Prohibition, Rey. Dr. Frothingham ; 
Cholera, J. G. Webster, M.D.; A Poem, 
W. H. Burleigh; Victory of Life, Theodore 
Tilton ; Health and Water, Alfred B. 
Street; National Longevity, G. W. Bun- 

ay; Food and Strength, F. B. Perkins; 

he Turkish Bath and Health; Beanty o 
the Mouth; Health of Women and Girls; 
Anesthetics; Spinal Curvature; Trichine ; 
Diptheria; Nose-bleed; Physical Culture, 
ete. This monthly now enters upon a new 
era, with the best writers of the age as 
contributors. Broad and liberal in its 
tone, it will be a welcome visitor to every 
parent who has children to rear to fine 

hysical health and beauty. $1 50a year, 

5centsanumber. First six numbers for 
1866, as samples, for 60 cents. Address 
ER, WOOD & CO., 
15 Laight Street, New York. 





Kyitrina MacniInes FOR 
FamMInies AND MAnuFrActTurens. Some- 
thing New and Invaluable for Family Use. 

e offer the public the simplest, pnone: 

est and best Knitting Machine in the world, 

It bccupies but little space—is portable, 

and can be attached toa stand or table— 
weighs about 40 Ibs. 

It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- 
age of needlesis trifling ; the cost ofneedles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be gent through 


the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 359 ~ 


Broadway, New York. — 
Send for a circular. Agents wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
537 Broadway, New York. 
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Works oN TEMPERANCE.— 
Among the best and most useful for per- 
sonal reading, and for distribution where 


needed, are the following: The National 
Temperance Advocate, monthly, 16 pages, 
1 per year; The Youth’s Temperance 
anner, monthly, 4 pages, 40 cents per 
year; Delavan’s Consideration of the Tem- 
emul Argument and History, $1 50; 
emperance Pledge Book, $1 50; Juvenile 
Temperance Speaker, 25 cents ; Buy Your 
Own Cherries, 20 cents ; Beecher’s Sermons, 
25 cents; Temperance Volume, ‘0 cents ; 
Ardent Spirits, 80 cents; Putnam and the 
Wolf, 30 cents; Temperance Manual, 20 
cents; Marcia and Ellen, the Drunkard’s 
Children, 35 cents; The Little Captain, 35 
cents; Reef Village, 50 cents; The Bessie 
Series—5 yols. $4 25, 85 cents per volume; 
Alcoholic Medication, 30 cents; The True 
Temperance Platform (paper), 60 cents; 
The True Temperance Platform (bound), 85 
eents; Proceedings of the Saratoga Tem- 
perance Convention, 25 cents; The Tem- 
ponence Melodist—180 pages, 50 cents; 
he Drunkard’s Child, 50 cents; Annals of 
the Rescued, $1 25; Win and Wear, $1 25; 
The Cedar Christian, 90 cents; Giles Old- 
ham, 90 cents; Water Drops, 90 cents; 
Haste to the Rescue, 90 cents; Three 
Cripples, 75 cents; The Giants, 75 cents; 
Native Village, 50 cents; Hope for the 
Fallen, 50 cents ; Drama of Drunkenness, 50 
cents; Haunted House, 35 cents; The 
Harvey Boys, 50 cents; Arthur Merton, 
z 5; The Old Distillery, $1 25; My Sister 
argaret, $1 25; Brandy Drops, 30 cents; 
The Physiology of Temperance and Total 
Abstinence, 50 cents; Temperance Record 
and Crusade—No. 1, 10 cents; Permanent 
Temperance Documents—No. 1; $1; Come 
Home, Father—this beautiful ballad, set to 
music for the piano, is one of the best Tem- 
erance songs ever published—30 cents ; 
coholic Controversy—a Review of the 
Westminster Review on the Physiological 
Errors of Teetotalism, by Dr. Trall—50 
cents; Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro. 
50 cents; Notes on Beauty, Vigor, an 
Development, 10 cents per copy, or $5 per 
hundred; Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle, his Portrait, Character, and et 
? 
Sargent’s Temperance Tales, 6 vols. $4 20, 
“0 cents per volume; ia Lge Aelia of 
John Vine Hall, 60 cents; The Medicine- 
Shelf, 80 cents; The Kemptons, $1 25; 
Haste to the Rescue; or, Work while it is 
Day, 90 cents; The Drunkard’s Child; or, 
the Triumphs of Faith, 50 cents. We re- 


peat, these are the best works in print on 
this vital question. We would place copies 
in every family, had we the means, believ- 
ing they would aid in saving thousands 
who would otherwise fall into drunkards’ 
graves. Orders for single copies, or in 
quantities to sell again, will be promptly 


sent on receipt of price, by FowLER AND 


WELLs, 389 Broadway, New York. 





MEcHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
CoMPANIONS— — 


For the Bookbinder ............ gees $225 
Brass and Iron Founder.............. 2 50 
SEC WED . coc etice ee cc's ele aviee 4 Pcie. 1 50 
SMALLOD: 6 tne. elortnus: Tmatetne semetecletas 150 
Capimet Maker s . ccleccinevenctersceecs 1 50 
co CEG LEG ee ae ORS > eee Scr 12 00 
COMES DIDIIED 5 s's's 5:21 0 « ciate vies winle Raise 1%5 
DUST UTE RY 2 es ee einer 1 50 
Dyers Companion. oi. 6o. levcscscces 1 50 

EL SETUCLOM cu5.cisie >. aheia!> «i Biss 3 50 
Horse-Shoer ..........--. BE er oes. oe ieeh 
PRES OF Sac aleicieie's > vse wiv.c ovnaie'e Lib 
Millwright and Miller................ 3 00 
PaeRand Gilder a oiie' «sce eins sons 1 50 
ee 1a COS) ee Skewes 1 50 
R. R. and Civil Engineer............. 1 50 
BOPVvey Orion wee se. - see La aoe 1 50 
The Art of Dying, "etes. 2. 22%... . o> 3 50 
‘Purner so reges i By SRE 1 50 


Tue MANUFACTURE OF Iron InN ALL 
17s Various Branouus, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manutfacture of Stecl, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (‘This 
work is scarce, and will not be reprinted.) 
ICDS ata oiaid dis 9 Selatan sige nears $15 00 
Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy 

~Overman’s Metallurgy ........ 





FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


AO 


Tor Awertcan Faruer.— 


The Practical Farmer's own Paper. The 
cheapest and best AGRICULTURAL and 
HoRTICULTURAL Journal in America. II- 
lustrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
etc. Only one dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 

The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than equally well supplied by 
the American Farmer.— Germantown Tele- 
graph. 

It opens with fair promise of success.— 
Country Gentleman. 

Eminently worthy of a liberal patronage. 
—Massachusetts Ploughman. 

It bids fair to become a standard farmer’s 
paper.—Farmer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Well Bt and well got be at the low 
price of one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a liberal patronage.—Working Farmer, 
New York. 

The Farmer is a first-class Agricultural 
Journal from its very first ‘* Peep 0’ Day.” — 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 
Utica Herald. 

Five copies for $4, eight copies for $6, 
and any larger number at the same rate, or 
75 cents a year. <A free copy to the getter 
up of a club of ten. 

Postmasters and all friends of agricul- 
tural improvement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen copy set tc all applicants on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. JOHN TURNER, 

Publisher and Proprietor, 
(he Rochester, N. Y. 


WeeEp’s Hiaurst Premium 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


ITas only to be seen and operated to be 
Appreciated. 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the former most popular Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfectly. 


SUPERIORITY 

over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. : 

1st. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure all kinds of usage. 

2d. No breaking of threads in going over 
seas, 

8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest Jace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 

5th. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 

6th. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six machines combined; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and Sews on the band 
at the same time, und in fact, he WEED 
No, 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 


Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AmuRIOAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 889 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Below we give a few prices: 

No. 2. Oi. Black Walnut, Ornamented 
With Wiemmersne Wima@acaes «+ os $60 
No. 2 Oil Biack Walnut, Ualf Case, Or- 
namenied with Hemmer....... 
No. 8. Extra Oil-Polished Black Wal- 
nut, Half Case, iarge Table, 
beautifully Ornumented ........ 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
506 Broadway, New York. 





PHonoGRAPnyY FoR LrAaRn- 


gns.— The Manual of Phonography, the 
Phonographic Reader, and the Phono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the acquirement of this time- 
and-labor-saving art. They will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canadas, for $1 50. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


THE MOVEMENT-CURE...........$1 75 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION.... 175 
FAMILY GYMNASIUM............ 1% 
CATIA TIENITOS 2225, tu.occsdeesweae’ l 00 
LEWIS'S NEW GYMNASTICS..... 1 75 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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VALUABLE Books—VERY 
Scarce: 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mary L. Boorn. 
Illustrated with over one hundred engravy- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Mlustrative 
Alda by Frank Moorz, in two volumes. 

10. 

BROADHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $5. 


HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Dionysius LARDNER. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $10. 


WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from ‘‘the be- 
ginning” till a.p. 1850. Arranged in Four 
Eras, by Saran JOSEPHA HALE; illustrated 
by 230 Portraits. $7. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Joun P. Kennepy. In2vols. $5. 


HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest, 1520, to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
Pye abe By Pure Youne, M.D. 


THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Cuas. J. PE- 
TERSON. $3 50. 


ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By JounB. 
NEWMAN. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
$7 60 history, medicinal properties, etc. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in2vols. $5. 

GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE, 
885 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 


FARNHAM’S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $350. 


WASHINCTON’S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. : Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M.P. $350. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


To PusiisuEers.—I will give 
due notice in the columns of my paper, in 
consideration for any new books which 
may be left with the American Advertising 
Agency, New York, to be sent to my 
address, upon receipt of the same. 

GEORGE ROW, 
Publisher of the Indiana (Pa.) Register, 8% 





Dr. Jerome Kippen’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 


CuHIckERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 





Tor Gosprt or Hrarta.— 


An Illustrated Monthly Health Journal. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. 

CoNTENTS OF JuLY No.—Cattle Plague 
and Cholera; Pomology, Mlustrated ; Fruits 
and Farinacea, Illustrated; Woman’s 
Dress, Illustrated; The Breath of Life; 
Premium Bread; Pneumonia; Things 
Wise and Otherwise; International Iiealth 
Convention; Purification of Bascments ; 
Our New Name; Poisonopathy; Turkish 
Baths; Hygeian Homes; Cholera Infan- 
tum ; Scarlatina ; Our London Critics ; Hy- 
gienic Agriculture; A Business Transac- 
tion; Voices of the People; Answers to 
Correspondents; Me'aphysics of Swill 
Milk; Irish Whisky; Cure of the Rinder- 

est; Hard on the Doctors; A Vegetarian 

eteran. 

One dollar a year; single numbers ten 
cents. Office 97 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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New Booxs.—CyYcLoPEepDIa 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and %5 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vyo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1vol.12mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Ilus- 
trations. $3. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A Cyclo- 
pedia of American Eloquence, in 2 large 
vols. Svo, with fine stecl Portraits. $9. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART. 
2 yols., by Dionysius Lanpner, fully illus- 
trated. $6. 

CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR 
THE PEOPLE. A Popular Encyclopedia, 
with numerous additions, and more than 
500 Engravings. 2large vols. $10. 

THE AMERICAN QUESTION. By 
JouN Bricut (the English champion of 
American liberty). $2 50. 

MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. §3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D, $1 25. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 
$i comaihs in ON WAKEFULNESS. 

50. 

HALE’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS. $250. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
Svo, copperplates. $3. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
aud Poets of other days and the present 
time. $2. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
Reading Lessons, with rules and exer- 
cises. $2. 

JEFFERSON’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 





A Liprary For Licrurers, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.—Iivery Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the beet books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 

rovide himself with the following small 


ibrary: / 
The Indispensable Hand Book....... $2 25 
The Art of Extempore Speaking..... 2 00 


The Right Word in the Right Place.. — %5 


The American Debater........-....--. 2 00 
The Exhibition Speaker............. 1 50 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
Dwyer on Hlocution:...............: 1 00 
Book of Bloquence........-...+..%-. 2 00 


We will send one copy each by first 
express on receipt of £12; or separately, 
by mail, post-paid, at the prices aflixed. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, N. Y. 





Joun Sriater, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 

Lasts made to fit the feet. 





Grey Harm.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most egicactous, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Livery Bottle Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
failing out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
Yor sale by 
GABANDAN & Mansu, 679 Broadway, 
CaswrELu & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HeLMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
Hreeman & Co., Broadway, 
Kwapp, 362 Hudson Street. 
Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F, C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 


Ss. A. CLARK, Proprietors 
Woonsocket, RL 
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ASOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


ones. nee on 
THE LARK AND HER YOUNG ONES. 
{his was a brood of Young Larks 


in a field of corn, which was just ripe, 
and the mother, looking every day for the 
reapers, left word, whenever she went out 
in search of food, that her young ones 
should report to her all the news they 
heard. One day, while she was absent, 
the master came to look at the stato of the 
crop. ‘It is full time,” said he, “ to call 
in all my neighbors and get my corn reap- 
ed.’ When the old Lark came home, the 
young ones told their mother what they 
had heard, and begged her to remove them 
forthwith. ‘Time enough,” said she; 
‘if he trusts to his neighbors, he will have 
to wait awhile yet for his harvest.” Next 
day, however, the owner came again, and 
finding the sun still hotter and the corn 
more ripe, and nothing done, ‘‘ There is 
not a moment to be lest,” said he; “we 
can not depend upon our neighbors; we 
must call in our relations ;” and, turning 
to his son, “Go call your uncles and 
cousins, and see that they begin to-mor- 
row.” Instill greater fear, the young ones 
repeated to their mother the farmer’s 
words. ‘If that be all,’ says she, ‘do 
not be frightened, for the relations have 
got harvest work of their own; but take 
particular notice what you hear the next 
time, and he sure you let me know.” She 
went abroad the next day, and the owner 
coming as before, and finding the grain 
falling to the ground from over-ripeness, 
and still no one at work, called to his son. 
‘““We'must wait for our neighbors and 
friends no longer; do you go and hire 
some reapers to-night, and we will set to 
work ourselves to-morrow.” When the 
young ones told their mother this— 
“Then,” said she, ‘tit is time to be off, 
indeed; for when a man takes up his 
business himself, instead of leaving it to 
others, you may be sure that he means to 
set to work in earnest.” 





THE TWO POTS, 


'MWO Pots, one of earthenware, the 

other of brass, were carried down a 
river ina flood. The Brazen Pot begged 
his companion to keep by his side, and he 
would protect him. ‘tThank you for your 
offer,” said the Earthen Pot, ‘but that is 
just what Iam afraid of; if you will only 
keep at a distance, I may float down in 
safety ; but should we come in contact, I 
am sure to be the sufferer.” 
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THE LEOPARD AND THE FOX, 


LEOPARD and a Fox had a con- 

test which was the finer creature of 
the two. The Leopard put forward the 
beauty of its numberless spots; but the 
Fox replied—‘‘ It is better to have a ver- 
satile mind than a variegated body.” 





THE DOG INVITED TO SUPPER, 


GENTLEMAN, having prepared 

a great feast, invited a Friend to sup- 
per; and the Gentleman’s Dog, meeting 
the Friend’s Dog, ‘‘Come,”’ said he, ‘*my 
good fellow, and sup with us to-night.’ 
The Dog was delighted with the invitation, 
and as he stood by and saw the prepara- 
tions for the feast, said to himself, ‘* Cap- 
ital fare indeed! this is, in truth, good 
luck. I shall revel in dainties, and I will 
take good care to lay in an ample stock to- 
night, for I may have nothing to eat to- 
morrow.’ As he said this to himself, he 
wagged his tail, and gave a sly look at his 
friend who had invited him. But his tail 


wagging to and fro caught the cook’s eye, 
who, seeing a stranger, straightway seized 
him by the legs and threw him out of the 
window. 


When he reached the ground, 



































THE TWO POTS, 


— 


f 


THE DOG INVITED TO SUPPER, 






“faith,” said he, with a sorry smile, ‘' I 
hardly know, for we drank so deep that I 
can’t even tell you which way I got out of 
the house.” 

They who enter by the back-stairs may 
expect to be shown out at the window. 





THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 


WOLF had long hung about a 
flock of sheep, and had done them no 
harm. The Shepherd, however, had his 

















THE THIEF AND THE DOG. 
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a long time following in the train of his 
flock without the least attempt to annoy 
them, he began to look upon him more as 
a friend than a foe; and haying one day 
occasion to go into the city, he intrusted 
the sheep tohis care. The Wolf no sooner 
saw his opportunity than he forthwith felt 
upon the sheep and worried them; and 
the Shepherd, on his return, seeing his 
flock destroyed, exclaimed, ‘Fool that I 
am! yet I deserved no less for trusting my 
Sheep with a Wolf!” 

There is more danger from a pretended 
friend than from an open enemy. 





THE TRAVELERS AND THE HATCHET, 


‘WO men were traveling along the 

same road, when one of them picking 
up a hatchet, cries, ‘‘See what I have 
found!’ ‘‘ Do not say J,” says the other, 
‘“but we have found.’ After a while, up 
came the man who had lost the hatchet, 
and charged the man who had it with the 
theft. ‘* Alas,” says he to his companion, 
“we are undone!” ‘Do not say wr,” 
replies the other, ‘‘ but J am undone; for 
he that will not allow his friend to share 
the prize, must not expect him to share 
the danger.” 


THE DOCTOR AND HIS PATIENT. 


DOCTOR had been for some time 
attending upon a sick Man, who, how- 
ever, died under his hands. At the funeral 
the Docter went about among the rela- 
tions, saying, ‘‘ Our poor friend, if he had 
only refrained from wine, and attended to 
his inside, and used proper means, would 
not have been lying there.” One of the™ 
mourners answered him, ‘‘ My good sir, it 
is of no use your saying this now; you 
ought to have prescribed these things when 
your Patient was alive to take them.” 
The best advice may come too late. 


THE THIEF AND THE DOG. 


THIEF coming to rob a house, 
would have stopped the barking of a 
Dog by throwing sops to him. ‘Away 
with you!” said the Dog; ‘tI had my sus- 
picions of you before, but this excess of 
civility assures me that you are a rogue.” 
A bribe in hand betrays mischief at 
heart. : 





THE THIRSTY PIGEON, 


A PIGEON severely pressed by 
thirst, seeing a glass of water painted 
upon a sign, supposed it to be real; so 
dashing down at it with all her might, she 
struck against the board, and, breaking 
her wing, fell helpless to the ground, where 






Avoid too powerful neighbors; for, 
should there be a collision, the weakest 
goes to the wall. 


she was quickly captured by one of the 
passers-by. 
Great haste is not always good speed. 


he set off yelping down the street; upon 
which the neighbors’ Dogs ran up to him, 
and asked him how he liked his supper. 


suspicions, and for a while was always on 
the look-out against him as an avowed 
enemy. But when the Wolf continued for 
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THE MISER. 


MISER, to make sure of his prop- 
erty, sold all that he had, and convert- 
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men have made if they had caught me at 
such a supper !”’ 
Men are too apt to condemn in others the 


ed it into a great lump of gold, which he | very things that they practice themselves. 





(Seren tes 
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THE MISER. * 


hid in a hole in the ground, and went con- 
tinually to visit and inspect it. This 
roused the curiosity of one of his work- 
men, who, suspecting that there was a 
treasure, when his master’s back was 
turned, went to the spot, and stole it 
away. When the Miser returned and found 
the place empty, he wept and tore his hair. 
But a neighbor who saw him in this ex- 
travagant grief, and learned the cause of 
it, said, ‘‘ Fret thyself no longer, but take 
a stone and put it in the same place, and 
think that it is your lump of gold; for, as 
you never meant to use it, the one will do 
you as much good as the other.” 

The worth of money is not in its posses- 
sion, but in its use. 





THE FOX AND THE HEDGEHOG. 


FOX, while crossing over a river, 

was driven by the stream into a nar- 
row gorge, and lay there for a long time 
unable to get out, covered with myriads 
of horse- flies that had fastened themselves 
upon him. A Hedgehog, who was wan- 
dering in that direction, saw him, and 
taking compassion on him, asked him if 
he should drive away the flies that were so 
tormenting him. But the Fox begged him 
to do nothing of the sort. ‘*Why not?” 
asked the Hedgehog. ‘‘ Because,”’ replied 
the Fox, ‘‘these flies that are upon me 
now, are already full, and draw but little 
blood, but should you remove them, a 
swarm of fresh and hungry ones will 
come, who will not leave a drop of blood 
in my body.” 

When we throw off rulers or dependents, 
who have already made the most of us, we 
do but, for the most part, lay ourselves 
open to others who will make us bleed yet 
more freely. 


THE WOLF AND. THE SHEPHERDS, 


WOLF looking into a hut and 
seeing some Shepherds comfortably 
regaling themselves on a joint of mutton— 
‘““A pretty row,’’ said he, ‘‘ would these 





THE BIRD-CATCHER AND THE LARK, 
BIRD-CATCHER was setting 


springes upon a common, when a Lark, 
who saw him at work, asked him from a 
distance what he was doing. ‘‘I am estab- 
lishing a colony,” said he, ‘‘ and laying the 
foundations of my first city.’ Upon that, 
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swallowing the bait, found himself en- 
tangled in the noose; whereupon the 
Bird-catcher straightway coming up to 
him, made him his prisoner. ‘A pretty 


























fellow are you!”’ said the Lark; ‘‘if these 
are the colonies you found, you will not 
find many emigrants.” 





THE ARAB AND THE CAMEL. 


A N Arab having loaded his Camel, 

asked him whether he preferred to go 

up hill or down hill. ‘‘ Pray, Master,” 

said the Camel dryly, ‘‘is the straight way 
across the plain shut up?” 








THE OLD MAN AND DEATH. 
N Old Man that had traveled a 


long way with a huge bundle of sticks, 
found himself so weary that he cast it 
down, and called upon Death to deliver him 
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THE ARAB AND THE CAMEL. 


the Man retired to a little distance and hid 
himself. The Lark, believing his asser- 
tion, soon flew down to the place, and 


| from his most miserable existence. 


| him what he wanted. ‘Pray, good sir,”’ 








Death 
came. straightway at his call, and asked 


ol 


~s 


says he, ‘‘do me but the favor to help me 
up with my burden again.” 

It is one thing to call for Death, and an- 
other to see him coming, - 


a) \ | 
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THE HORSE AND THE LOADED ASS, 


THE HORSE AND THE LOADED ASS. 


MAN who kept a Horse and an 
Ass was wont in his journeys to spare 
the Horse, and put all the burden upon the 
Ass’s back. The Ass, who had been some 
while ailing, besought the Horse one day 
to relieve him of part of his load; ‘‘ For 
if,” said he, ‘‘ you would take a fair por- 
tion, I shall soon get well again; but if 
you refuse to help me, this weight will kill 
me.’’ The Horse, however, bade the Ass 
get on, and not trouble him with his com- 
plaints. The Ass jogged on in silence, 
but presently, overcome with the weight 
of his burden, dropped down dead, as he 
had foretold. Upon this the master, com- 
ing up, unloosed the load from the dead 
Ass, and putting it upon the Horse’s back, 
made him carry the Ass’s carcass in addi- 
tion, ‘t Alas, for my ill-nature !’’ said the 
Horse; ‘‘ by refusing to bear my just por- 
tion of the load, I have now to carry the 
whole of it, with a dead weight into the 
bargain.” 
A disobliging temper carries its own 
punishment along with it. 





THE PORKER AND THE SHEEP, 


YOUNG Porker took up his 

quarters in a fold of Sheep. One day 
the shepherd laid hold on him, when he 
squeaked and struggled with all his might 
and main. The Sheep reproached him for 
crying out, and said, ‘‘The master often 
lays hold of us, and we do not cry.” 
“Yes,” replied he, ‘‘ but onr case is not 
the same; for he catches you for the sake 
of your wool, but me for my fry.” 





THE FOX AND THE MASK. 
FOX had stolen into the house of 


an actor, and in rummaging among 

his various properties, laid hold of a high- 

ly-finished Mask. ‘‘ A fine-looking head, 

indeed!” cried he; ‘‘ what a pity it is that 
it wants brains !” 

A fair outside is but a poor substitute 

for inward worth. 
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PORTRAIT OF LIEUT.-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT, 





OUR COUNTRY’S LOSS. 





On Tuesday, the 29th of May last, shortly 
before noon, Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott 
breathed his last. The warworn, aged patriot is 
no more, He whose name was ever spoken with 
reverence, who stood the noble representative of 
past generations and battle-scarred warriors, has 
at length succumbed to the infirmities of age and 
the encroachments of disease. His history is so 
intimately associated with the history of our 
country for the last half century that it can with 
truth be said to be on every schoolboy’s tongue. 
Not having now the time sufficient to prepare an 
extended biography, we will notice briefly his 
career, hoping to give in a future number a more 
satisfactory sketch. 

Winfield Scott was born near Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, June 13,1786. After completing his pre- 
paratory education, he spent a year or two at 
William and Mary College, and subsequently 
studied Jaw, and was admitted to the bar in 
1806. The stirring events which soon after 
followed aroused Scott’s patriotic spirit, and 
having applied for a commission, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1808, captain in a regiment of light 
artillery. His first active service was at the 
attack on Queenstown Heights, where he took 
command of the American force after all the su- 
perior officers were killed or wounded. This 
affair, however, as is well known, terminated 
disastrously. In the following year he distin- 
guished himself at the attack on Fort George, in 
the descent upon York, and the capture of Fort 
Matilda, on the St. Lawrence. In March, 1814, 


he was made a brigadier-general, and soon after- 
ward distinguished himself in the memorable 
actions of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane. In this 
latter engagement he was seriously wounded. 
He was promoted to the rank of major-general 
when but twenty-eight years of age. In the im- 
portant operations against the Indians on our 
frontier, General Scott was appointed to leading 
positions with uniform success. In 1841 he was 
assigned to the command of the U.S. army. The 
Mexican war, which next claimed his attention, 
was brought by a series of bold and skillful 
strategic measures to a successful termination, 
In 1855 the rank of brevet lieutenant-general was 
conferred upon him. Rather tall in stature and 
large framed, he was of fine and commanding 
presence. His character is unstained, and its 
purity, linked with the memory of the many ines- 
timable services rendered by him to his country 
during a long life, will garland his venerated 
and immortal name on the historic page, and 
honor it with the respect and admiration of 
posterity. 
a 


PHYSIOGNOMY AND CrIME.—With physiognomy 
universally understood and practiced, villainy 
would be almost impossible. The thief, the 
yombler, the roué, the robber, and the murderer 
wear labels on their foreheads. If we fail to 
read the inscription, it is merely on account of 
our imperfect knowledge of the language in 
which it is written. Their characters once read 
and known by all men, their occupation would 
be gone.— New Physiognomy. 
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MILTON’S LAST POEM. 3 





I am old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown, 
Afflicted, and deserted by my mind! 

Yet Iam not cast down. 


Iam weak; yet dying, 

I murmur not that I no longer see; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to Thee, 


Oh, Merciful One! 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near; 
When men pass coldly by—my weakness shun— 
Thy chariot I hear! 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night! 


On my bended knee 

I recognize Thy purpose clearly shown; 

My vision Thou hast dimmed that I may see 
Thyself—Thyself alone, 


Lhave naught to fear— 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred; here 

Can come no eyil thing. 


Oh! Iseem to stand 
Trembling where feet of mortal never yet had been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless hand, 
Which eye hath never seen. 
Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng; 
From angel’s lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song 


It is nothing, now 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes— 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow— 
The earth in darkness lies, 


In a pure clime 
My being fills with rapture, waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit; strains sublime 
Break over me unsought, 
Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the strings of a gift divine. 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine. 
(at oe Be 
Your Own Goop Name.—Some one says to 
young men, don’t rely upon friends. Don’t rely 
upon the good name of your ancestors. Thou- 
sands have spent the prime of life in the vain 
hope of those whom they call friends ; and thou- 
sands have starved because they had a rich 
father. Rely upon the good name which is 
made by your own exertions; and know that 
better than the best friend you can have, is an 
unquestionable reputation united with decision 
of character. 
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8. R. WELLS, EprrTor, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including PurenoLogy, Puystotogy, PHystognomy, 
PsyonoLtocy, Erunotoey, Soctotoey, ete. It fur- 
nishes a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, in select- 
ing a Wife or a Husband, and in judging of the 
dispositions of those around us, by the external 
«Signs of Character.” 

Trrmus.—A New Volume, the 44th, commences with this 
number. Published monthly, at $32 a year in advance. 
Sample numbers, 20 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $1 50 
each. Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen every- 
where. Address, Mxssrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
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TEW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, “Signs of 
NX Character,” as manifested through TEM- 
PERAMENT and EXTERNAL FORMS, 
and especially in “The Human Fuce Di- 
wine,” with more than 1,900 illustrations. 
| “Ppricegd. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 889 
| Broadway, New York, Agents wanted. 


THEODORE HAGEN, 
— - §96 Broadway, $ 


Dealer in Foreign and Domestic 


| Music and Musical Instruments. 
ea ‘Also, Agent for ; 
HOLLE’S OHEAP],MUSIO, 
Average price $ cents a page, 


' Including the works for Pianoforte of Mo- 
gart, Beethoven, Haydn, Bach, Clementi, 
| Schubert, Weber, Cramer, Kuhlau, Bertini, 
 _Czereni, and other eminent masters. 
atosic for the violin, violuncéllo, guitar 
and fiute, Duos, Trios and Quartettes. 































| | As fine assortment of Pianos by the best 
_ makers constantly on hand. ‘ 


hae A Rgeereees may learn whom to trust, 
na _ and whom not to trust, by reading the 
THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


| opaE -SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 

~ L What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M. D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. mtf 








ELECTING SERVANTS.—Do you want 

a kind Nurse, a good Cook, a neat and 

tidy Chambermaid? Read NEW PHYSI- 
OGNOMY, and select just what you want. 


WATSON & STEWART, 


Ape Successors to James Panton, 
| SHIRT-BOSOM MANUFACTURERS, 
56 DUANE STREET, 


3 New York. 
Orders Solicited. Apr. tf. 


( Ae A GLANCE,”—If you would know 

whom to trust, and whom not to 
trust. at the first interview, read THE NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


TE. 8. B. SMITH’S ELEOTRO-MAG- 





JF nETIO Macutnes.—The only ones known 
with a pure UNMIXED DIRECT CURRENT. Price 


$18. 
6t. 


Dr, 8. B. Smrrx, 
309 Broadway. 


The New Novelty Mi- 
croscope, patented May 
24th, 1864, for the examina- 


tion of Living Insects, Seeds, 
Flowers, Leaves, Cloth, Bank 
\ Bills, Minerals, and opaque 
Zag objects generally. Adapted 
——— to a greater variety of pur- 
poses than any other glass everinvented. Is 
mailed, postage paid, for Two Dollars, or 
with 12 Beautiful Mounted Objects adapted 
_ to its use, for $3 50. 
- Address, FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 
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- By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


-It is the finest book on the war, and age 
} are doing splendidly with it. See notices 
of itin all the prominent papers, No war 
: book has excited such universal interest. 
. Returned soldiers, teachers, ladies and oth- 
will find this an unusual opportunity to 
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very best, by Solon Robinson, Orange Judd, 
Prof, Youmans, and many other prominent 


men. 
1 Vol. 8vo, 640 pages, splendidly illustrated. | R. C. BROWNING, General Agent. 
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Ladies’ Victoria Turn- Ladies’ EmpressTurn- 
over Paper Collar. 


over Paper Collar. 





Ladies’ American 


Ladies’ English Stand- 
ing Paper Collar, Standing Paper Collar. 


i 






Cuffs. 





Gent’s Piccadilly Paper Gent’s. Shakespeare 
Collar. Paper Collar. 





Gentlemen’s Standing Gentlemen's Turnover 
Paper Collar. Paper Collar. 





Gents. Reversible 


Cents. English P 
Paper Cuffs. CRLabar ches 


Cuffs. 


WARD’S 
PAPER COLLARS AND CUFES 


Wholesale and Retail, 


3887 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Ladies’ Collars, trom 75 cents to $2 per 100. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 





DOTY’S 


CLOTHES WASHER 


is easy to operate—sit- 
ting or standing—in- 
jures no garments, and 
does its work to per- 
fection in from two to 
four minutes; is dur- 
able, and is the only 
washing-machine that 
is liked the better the 
longer it is used. 


Recommended as the 





mand. 


32 Courtland Street, New York, 
THE UNIVERSAL 


CLOTHES WRINGER, 
With COG WHEELS. 


Fits any wash-tub, 
wrings clothes al- 
most dry with little 
labor, and will save 
its cost in clothing 
every year, 

Send for wholesale 
and retail terms, also 
descriptive circulars, 

Exclusive right of 
sile given to the first 
responsible applicant 
; from each town, 

R. C. BROWNING. General Agent. 
32 Courtland St.. New York, . 


(Opposite Merchant’s Lotel.) 
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all newsmen. 


by mail. 


Sample copy 15 cents. 
HANEY & CO. 
109 Nassau Street, New York. 


LERGYMEN will find THE NEW 
P 1YSIOGNOMY suggestive and use- 
ful in their studies. 


A Tour with the Police 


HROUGH THE LOWER DEPTHS of 
the Great American Metropolis, 
DISCOURSE by Rev. Pater Srryker. 
“Graceful in style, full of interest and infor- 
mation.” Appears in PuLrir AND Ros1RuM, 
No. 88, Price 15 cents. Sent everywhere 








None free. 


Gentlemen’s Collars $2.50 to $4 per 100. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIO.—These are the only paper collars and cuffs that are made from pure linen stock. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE.—Wholesale Price List sent by mail. 


OGUES AND ROGUERIES OF NEW 
YORK.—A work showing up all the 
tricks and traps of great cities, fully ex- 
posing the operations of sharpers and rascals 
of every kind; also exposing the swindles 
and humbugs carried on through the mail, 
or by perambulating and traveling operators. 
This is the only work of the kind issued. 
All the new dodges are exposed. Illustrated. 
Price 25 cents. 


SECRETS WORTH KNOWING.—A Col- 
s leetion of valuable Receipts of all kinds, 
for innumerable articles in universal de- 
It is an excellent work for druggists, 
storekeepers and others, who desire to manu- 
facture popular and salable articles which 
give an extremely liberal profit. 
will find it useful for reference. Price 25 cts. 


ERRYMAN’S MONTHLY. —A_ first 

class family magazine—the largest, 
best and cheapest magazine of its kind. It 
will give more entertainment than any other. 
Try it three months for only 35 cents, 


Every one 


Sold by 


SHEKMERTIORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
Publishers, 430 Broome 8t., New York. 
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PASHIONS FOR 1866. 
J. W. BRADLEY’S 


Duplex Elliptic 


SPRING SKIRT. 


They will not Bend or Break like the 
single springs, but will Preserve their Grace- 
ful and Perfect shape, where three or four 
ordinary skirts will have been thrown aside 
as useless, Each Hoop is composed of two 
finely tempered steel springs, braided tightly 
and firmly together, edge to edge, forming 
the Strongest, most Flexible, and still the 
Lightest Hoop made. In fact, for the Prom- 
enade, or the House, the Church, Theatre, 
Rail Road Cars, Curriages, Crowded Assem- 
blies, &c., &c., they are superior to all others. 
Combining Comfort, Durability, and Econo- 
my, with that Elegance of shape which 
has made the DUPLEX ELLIPTIC THE 
STANDARD SKIRT OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. For Young 
Ladies, Misses, and Children they are Supe- 
rior to all others. Inquire for the 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
OR DOUBLE 
SPRING SKIRT, 

Manufactured exclusively by 
WESTS, BRADLEY & GAREY, 
The Sole Owners of the Patent, 


97 Chambers, and 79 & 81 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





For sale in all first-class Stores throughout 
the United States, Havana de Cuba, Mexico, 
South America, West Indies, and other 
Countries. 








HOW & WESTON, : 


40 & 42 Broadway, New York, 


SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
And Advocates in Patent Cases. 


Full information in regard to American 
and Foreign Patents, and business relating 
thereto, together with a synopsis of the 
American Patent Law as amended to the 
present time, is continued in ‘ 

How to Get a Patent, 
which we will send on receipt of ten éents, 


Tnomas P. How. 
may 


H. James WESTON. 





USIOAL BOXES, 
laying from one 

to thirty-six different 
tunes, and costing from 
$3 to $550. Fine orna- 
ments for the parlor, 
and pleasant compan- 
. ions for the invalid. 

M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, ¢1 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 


Tepaired. 
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The Great American Tea Co. 
have selected the following kinds from their 
Stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, 
the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, a3 the List of prices will show. . All 
goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

PRICE LIsST.—Oolong, T0c., 80c., 90¢., best 
$1 per pound. Mixed. 70c., 80c.. 90¢., best #1 
per pound. English Breakfast, 80c., 90e.. $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per pound. Green Teas, 
80c, 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per pound. 
Young Hyson, 80c.. 90¢., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per pound. Uncolored Japan, $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per pound, Imperial and Hyson, best 
$1 25 per pound. 

These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic 
worth, keeping in mind, health, economy, and 
a high degree of pleasure in drinking them. 
Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. Ground 
Coffee, 20c., 25c., 80¢., 85c., best 40c., per 

ound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house 
<eepers, and Families who use large qnanti- 
ties of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our Frencu BreAKFast and DINNER 
Correr, which we will sell at the low price 
of 30c., per pound, and warranted to give sat- 
isfaction. Consumers can save from 50c., to 
$1 per pound by purchasing their Teas of the 
Great AmericAN Tea Company, Nos. 81 
and 83 Vesey St., corner Church St, No. 640 
Broadway, corner Bleecker St. No. 508 
Eighth Ave., near Thirty-seventh St, No. 
205 Fulton St., Brooklyn, corner Concord St. 

Country Clubs. Hand and Wagon Peddlers, 
and smali stores (of which class.we are sup- 

lying many thousands,.all of which are do- 
ing well), ean haye their orders promptly and 
faithfully filled; and in case of elubs can 
have each party’s name marked. on their 
packages as directed, by sending their orders 
to Nos, 81 and 88 Vesey Street. Our friends 
are getting up Clubs in most towns through- 
out the country, and for which we feel very 
grateful. Some of our Clubs send orders 
weekly, some not so often, while others keep 
a standing order to be supplied with a given 
quantity each week, or at stated periods. 
And in ajl cases (where a sufficient time has 
elapsed) Clubs haye repeated their orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for 
less than thirty dollars had better send Post- 
office Drafts or money with their orders, to 
save the expense of collections by express; 
but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to colleet on delivery, Hereafter, we will 
send a complimentary package to the resty 
setting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
But we will be as liveral as we can afford, 


Ciuns.—The manner of getting up clubs is 
shown by the following; 
East Rusu, Pa., Apri] 16th, 1866, 
Great American Tea Company. 


Dear S1re:—I hayethe pleasure to inform 
you that I got that hox of tea and receipt all 
right, duly marked as desired, and it gave the 
best of satisfaction as far as heard from, so 
much so that I was induced to get another 
club started, not so much for my own partic- 
ular benefit at present, for T have quite a sup- 
ply from the other elub; however I wish to 
be represented a little with the rest. The 
complimentary package duly appreciated. 
If [ had time to attend to it, we could raise 
quite a club, But that other club made quite 
a stir about the country.. Perhaps it will be 
the means of quite a number of other clubs 
sending, for I hear they are getting considera- 
bly aroused, and it is no wonder, for we have 
been paying nearly double what we have to 
pay you, and not so good an article of tea 
either, Enclosed please’ find another small 
order, which you will forward as dcfore, for 
we have the greatest confidence in the Great 
American Tea Compuny, Yours truly, 

he BHENRY W. WHEATON, 


P.8—Some think that we will nut doas 
well this time as we did before, but I have 
the confidence that the Great American Tea 
Company are exactly what they represent to 
be. H.W. W. 


1 lb Gunpowder, H. W, Wheaton, $1.25. .$1.25 
1 lb'Eng. B.. H. W, Wheaton, best, $1.20. 1.20 
2 1b #.B, & Din.,Coff., H.W. Wheaton, 30¢. 60 
6 lb Gunpowder, A. W, Gray, best, $1.25. 7.50 





6 lb Young Hyson, A. W. Gray, $1.25... 7.50 
6 Ihs¥oung Hyson, 8. Eddy, $1.25, . THO 
6 lb Gunpowder,.8. Eddy. $1.25... - 7.50 
3 lb Gunpowder, B, Orsborn, $1.25. ..... 8.75 
2 lb Young Hyson, E. Orsborn, $1.25... . 2.50 


3 lb Gunpowder, B. O. Bertholp, $1.25... 8.75 
2 1b Young Hyson, B. QO. Bertholp. $1.25. 2.50 
2 Ib F.B. & Din., Coff., B. O. Bertholp, 30c 60 


8 lb Gunpowder, ©, Bisley, $1,25...5... 

2b Young Hyson, ©. Bier $125..,.5 ee 
b Gunpowder, J. Fargo, $1.25... eee 2.50 
b Gunpowder, A. Canfield, $1.25. .... 9.50 
b Young Hyson, A, Lake, $1.25...... 8,75 


b Gunpowder, S. James, $1.25....... oe 


21 

21 

8] 

: 7 Gunpowder, A. Lake, $1.25........ 2. 

2 1b Young Hyson, 8. James, $1.25... .. 2.50 


dune 8t 
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REDFIELD’S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Comparative Physiognomy, with 330 Illustrations, showing Re- 
a semblances between Men and Animals. 


BY JAMES ‘VW. REDE TEimsD- 


A handsome octavo volume; 


“ Physiognomy is available on all occasions, and it is even a breach of etiquette nor tu 
look a man in the face.°—Hetract from Preft oy a 
ty i a a produced a reny ae Hoes and ae bE Reb : Pata 
originality an ustrations, amusing in the comparisens and analyses, and-ins tive SN OS LS CRT 
cause it contains very much useful information on a too much neglected subject. — Ton. THE ROUND 
appreciated,”—National i te donee iS 
s a good deal of scientific research, intelligent observation, and | 


to those who have little time to study the science.”—De ; 


be eagerly read and quick! 
y The witoks work xh bit 
ingenuity.”"—Daily Union. 
* Highly entertaining even 
Daily Advertiser. 


For sale by Principal Booksellers throughout the conntry, and mailed, post-paid, on 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


receipt of price by Publisher. 
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Hie For the United States Service. 


Repeating Pistols, Rifle Canes, 
Barrels, and 


in the New Remington Revolvers, 


Circulars containing cuts and description of our Arms will be furnished upon application. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. ¥. eae 





“FIGHTING AGAINST WRONG, ANDIFOR THE 
, BEAUTIFUL.” - 


- FOR BOYS AND CIR 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 
‘BEST CHILDREN’S PAPER IN AMERICA ! 
; Published, Monthly, by 
ALFRED L. SEWELL,. 


Chicago, 


PRIOE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN AD- 
VANOB. 


‘(SAMPLE COPY, TEN CENTS. 


Subscriptions can be},sert all .brongh the 
year, and will be supplied with back name- _ 
bers, either from: July «« Junuary, as 
all must begin with one of these 
owe uynths. 


Every persen who‘shall send six subscri- 
bers, and six dears, will receive, as a premi- 
um, one extra copy for one year. 

Other inducements for larger clubs. Cir- 
culars sent free.) All pages are electrotyped, 
and back numbers can always be furnished. 


Read what the Papers say: 


It already excels every child’s paper that 
we know of in this country.—Chicago Eve- 
ning Journal. 

Tur Lirrie Corporat.—The Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate says: ‘The best paper 
for children. published in this great country 
of ours, is The Litile Corporal. Itisa gem 
in the catalogue of monthlies.’ 

cath 2 Philadelphia Daily Press says of 
it: “The Little Corporal is destined to be- 
come the great children’s paper of America.” 

Tue Lirr.e Corporat —Thongh modestly 
calling itself by.a subordinate title, it is reall 
a very Major General among the children’s 
a ae ace agi Telegraph, (Norwich, 


Tre Littie Corporat is the most interest- 
ing and instructive monthly in the Union. — 
Louisville Democrat. 

Tue Lirtte Corporat is universally ad- 





E. REMINGTON & SONS, > 





c ay 
oliguey 6. Sage 5 alia 
— Manvracturers OF | Fearless, Independent and Impartial, 


© RIFLES, MUSKETS, AND CABINES, 


evolving Rifles, Rifle 
un Materials, sold by Gun Dealers and the t 
In these days of Housebreaking and Robbery, every House, Store, Bank, and Offic 
should have one of REMINGTONS’ REVOLVER. Parties desiring to avail themselves 
the late improvements in Pistols, and superior workmanship and form, will find all combined 








‘“*The Handsomest Journal in 
the Country.” _ ‘hs 


wry ve 
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Ty ony Se ote a 
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Price $3, 













ace, 4 Shoe 


‘estab f= ed for the thorough ait tm partia’ 
Aiscussion of all matters which engage t 
‘books, public affairs, current events, to- | 





Ss 
ah 














17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK 


its sole aim is to beeome the organ of the 
best thought of the country. To that end, 
it will encourage | . ry worthy attempt to 

, cee ati (Sate, 
Elevate American Literature, 


REVOLVERS, 


Also, Pocket and Belt Revolvers, |. 
and Shot-gun | He 


THE ROUND TABLE contains in each 


de generally. to debase 


¢ 


1 sternly denounce every effort 
issue critical reviews of new publications, 

7) A ey mi 
essays upon social topics, comments upon arayh 
important current events, correspondence Se 


from the literary centres of this count 


MOORE & NICHOLS, Agents, : 
antry and 


No. 40 Courtlandt 8t., New York, 


|Burope)and # yory complete and ysloable 
‘summary of literary, musical and art news. 
That the appeara nee of the}paper may cor- 
respond to: the matter it contains, thé con- 
ductors have spared: no expense to make it 
what it is acknowledged to be— ye 


“The Handsomest Journal in the Oountry.” 


THE ROUND TABLE has thus far met 
with a most cordial welcome from all to rn 








HE GOOD, THE TRUE, AND THE 


Lose 





press of the country has pronounced ie: 













Niinois. % . 

| The Leading Paper in the Country, 
PERC nhs Pea, vary 
whieh opinion is hiedetily endorsed by let» |, 
ters, from gentlemen who stand in the firsty |. 
rank of American authors and thinkers, | 
The. conductors of the paper, therefore, feel 
warranted in appealing to the more intelli. ah ; 
gent class of the community to aid them: in a itt 
theit efforts to establish a pertoaical wbted, 5 RY 
shall truly and worthily represent Am¢ er on 
thought without regard to the differences 
of opinion upon political ‘and social matters 


mitted te be the best juvenile paper now in 
existence.—Dubugue Daily Times. 

Indeed, there is no paper of the kind-pub- 
lished that pene it as a juvenile jour- 
nal.— Poughkeepsie Daily Press. 

It is the cleverest thing of its kind yetire- 
on in America.—Rowbury. (Mass.) Jour 
nal. gt 

Tin Lrrrie Corrorar.—Certainly we have 
seen pote in the shape of a child’s paper 
which could compare with this which comes 
to us from over the prairies—Portland 
(Maine) Dai/y Press. 

It should be in every household —wW. Y. | 
Teacher, ne, 

_It is now, as it has been, the child’s maga- 
zine of the country.— Norwich (N. Y.) Tele- 
graph. i 


ui 










whose notice it has been bronght, The no se 


Fe et ies Romie piace aie Wii <n 

Journal. Hepbievese bang ore Ped ONT AX Sf 

i ie very depron Luncator (bu)| Terma of Babirption, | 
After a careful examination, we can cheer- is ne Year, Deyable in adyance.....$6 00 Se 








fully say of The Little Corporal. that itde-| 3% -Afonths. payable in advance 
serves all the praise that hes beck lavished : Six Mon Months, payable in-sdyance.., 2 00. 
bin tt en eee _ Bingle Copies...-......... Lage OS, he oa 
. , Ten Copies to One Address, 1 Year 40 007.» | 


Ana ST ok 


Tue Lirtie Corpora for one year will do 
the children more good than a quarter's | aes 
beh ue | Specimen Copies sent by mail, 

The above are only a tithe of the many Nat era : 
beautiful notices ane eth: soldier pia red Pi, 
ceived; Address. Da eee. aos 





ie ae An communications should be a J 


# A aah 
a = gies te 
ae oe ae Fi 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, Sch atieiner) cA aa 
care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, Tee ey. * ets eas Mae a ah 
mly 7] -«. Chicago, Illinois 132 Nassau Street, N. Ye by 
ae - Be 
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AND : 
Bishop. 3 
. Life Ilustrated.4 4 
N 3S 4 Monthly, | 
NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE FACULTIES. $2 a year. 
1, Amatrvenrss.—Connubial love, fondness, affection, ete. =e 
A. ConsveaL Love.—Union for life, the pairing instinct. Ss. R. WELL 8, 
2. Parextat Lovs.—Care of offspring, and all young. Eprroz 
8. Frienpsuir.—Sociability, union and clinging of friends. 
4, INHABITIVENESS.—Love of home and country. 
5, Continurry.—Application, finishing up, consecutiveness. 
E. Virativeness.—Clinging to life, repelling disease. 
6. CoMBATIVENESS.—Defense, resolution, courage, force, 
7. DustTRUOTIVENESS.—Executiveness, severity, hardness, 
8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite, relish, feeding, greed. 
9, AcquisitrvENEss.—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift. 
10, SkoretiveNnrss,—Self-control, policy. 
11, Cavriovsnres.—Guardedness, safety. 21. Innaurry.— Taste, love of beauty, poetry. ; 80. CALcuLaTION.—Mental arithmetic. 
12. Aprrosativenrss.—Love of charactey. B. Sopuimiry.—Love of the grand, vast. 31. Loca.iry.—Memory of place, position, 
“18, Suny-Estamu.—Self-respect, dignity. 22. Lurration.—Copying, Aptitude. 82. Eventuaity.—Memory of facts, events. 
14 Freuwnsa.—Stability, perseverance. 23. Mirtu.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness. | 83. Tiz.—Telling, when, time of day, dates, 
15, Oonsomaeieusness.—Sense of right, 24. LxprvipvaLity.—Observation, desire tosee| 84, Tunz.—Love of music, singing. 
16, Hera.—Expectation, anticipation. 25 Form.—Memory, shape, looks, persons. 85, LanauasE.—Hepression by words, acts. 
17. Spmrrvauity.—Intuition, prescience, 26. Stzx.—Measurement of quantity, distance. | 86. CausaLity.—Planning, thinking. 
18. Varxratzon.— Worship, adoration. 27. Wricur.—Control of motion, balancing. | 87. Compartson.—Analysis, inferring. The Savage. 
19. Benrvotenor.—Sympathy, kindness. 28. Cotor.—Discernment, and love of color. 0. Human Naturn.—Perception of character. 
20. ConsTRUCTIVENESS.—Ingenuity, invention. 29. OxpER.——Dfethod, system, going by rude. D. Suaviry.—Pleasaniness, blandness. | 
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Chinaman. Florence Nightingale. 


Princess of Wa 











Grief. 2 | 
d by the American News Company, 121 Nassau Street. Subscriptions must be addressed to 
Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS Publishers, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





Portable case 





New scale Rosewood 
T-octave PIANOS, 
$300 to $800. 
Second-hand Pianos 
at great BAarGains, 


$75 to $250. 


A price list has been prepared 
tance, with Musical Merchandise 
Goods can be sent through the 
every door. Especial care is given to 





Rosewood 
MELODEONS, 
$60 to $195, 
in Piano Case, 

$150 to $300. 
jae Automatic Organs 
= .3 $110 to $500. 


expressly with a view of supplying customers at a dis- 
of every description at the lowest New York prices. 
different Express Companies, at a small cost, to almost 
this department, and customers can rely upon re- 


ceiving as good an article as were they present to make the selection personally. Every 
eticiacas wan tened, so that in ordering, it is only necessary to give the number of the 


article desired. 


‘Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violin, Guitar, Banjo, ete., which 


can be sent by mail 
Music, Music Books, 
for price list. For 


June ly 





(¢XX7HAT CAN I DO BEST?” Read 
‘Y NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, and Jearn 


your rea! capabilities. 


OSBORN’S 


JAVA, COFPPHE, 


The most delicious, healthful and economical 
beverage known. ; 

It is prepared with the greatest care from 
the best JAVA CUFFEE, and has all the fla- 
yor of old GOVERNMENT JAVA, while it 
sells at half the price. 


Try Osborn’s Java Coffee, 


and you will prefer it before every other. 

It has been steadily used for years by 
thousands of families, by hotels, steamboats, 
dining saloons, ete., with universal satisfac- 
tion. 

The pest physicians recommend it as a 
healthful beverage, especially beneficial to 
those who suffer with nervousness, headache, 
and other injurious effects from the use of 
other coffee. : : 

Put up in pound packages, in boxes of 80 
and 50 pounds, and sold by grocers generally. 

The trade supplied by 


THOMAS REID -& CO., 





Globe Mills, Importers dnd Wholesale Deal- | 


ers in Tea, Coffee, and Spices. 
Nos. 103 and 105 Warren, and 269 Wash- 
ington streets, New York, june 6m 


ost-paid on receipt of the marked price. 
c,, of which catalogues are furnished-on application. Send stamp 
list of new music, see advertisement in another column. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


Also any pieces of Sheet 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town through- 





| out the land, to sell my new and popular 


MAPS and CHARTS, This is a rare 
chance for all out of emplcyment to procure 
a pleasant and profitable occupation. I 
have the best assortment of Maps and Charts 
for travelling agents published in the United 
States. My Agents are making from five 
dollars to twenty dollars per day selling my 
Lincoln, Johnson, and Our Patriots’ Charts. 
Send for a Catalogue giving full particulars. 
Address 


GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to PHELPS & WATSON, 16 Beek- 
man Street, New York. Apr. tf. 
NVENTORS* may find a Group of Por- 


traits—Likenesses of distinguished In- 
ventors, in THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 








AWYERS should read NEW PHYSI- 
OGNOMY to aid them in judging 
character, 


WATSON & STEWART, 
Successors to James Panton, 


SHIRT-BOSOM MANUFACTURERS, 


56 DUANE STREET, 
. New York. 
Orders Solicited. 





_ Apr. tf. 





JHYSICIANS may obtain a clearer in- 

_ sight into the Nature, Symptoms and 
Condition of their Patients by reading THE 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


SIM, D. KEHOE, 
Manufacturer of 
KEHOE’S INDIAN CLUBS, 


No. 103 Elm Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Price of Kehoe's Indian Clubs: 





Recommended by the first Medical Men 
in New York. 8t 


8S SHE LOVING ?—How can I know in 

advance of marriage whether or not my 

affection will be reciprocated? Read NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY, 


N. D. THOMPSON, M.D., 


140 West Sixteenth Street, 
Between 6th and 7th aves., N. Y. 


Is prepared to give Hygienic treatment, in- 
cluding Swedish Movements, at his office, or 
to attend to general practice in city or coun- 
try. May also be consulted by letter, by 
stating fully the patient’s symptoms and 
manner of living, and enclosing $5 for pre- 
scription. Office hours from 8 to 10 a.m., 
1 to 8, and5 to7 p.m. june 8t * 


OW TO READ MEN. In THE NEW 

PHYSIOGNOMY, rules are given, by 

which to judge of and place men where they 
belong. 


— 
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66 A-T A GLANCE.”—If you would know 


whom to trust, and- whom not to 
trust, at the first interview, read THE NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 

k. 8. B. SMITH’S ELEOCTRO-MAG- 

NETIO Macnines.—The only ones known 

with a pure UNMIXED DIRECT CURRENT. Price 
$18. Dr. 8, B. Surrn, 

309 Broadway. 


6t 
A RTISTS may get important hints ap- 
plicable to their profession by consult- 
ing THE NEW PUYSIOGNOMY. 


Pine Hills of Georgia. 
TO FRUIT GROWERS. 














rior to all others. 








I am authorized to sell, at a very low 
price, several highly desirable tracts of the 
nest 


Vineyard and Orchard Lands 


in the*world, situated in middle Georgia, 
near a Railroad, andin the vicinity of a 
flourishing city. The region is perfectly 
healthful. : 
For a descriptive CincuLar, address 
D. H. JACQUES, 


889 Broadway, New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


PRIOES, PREPAID, BY MAIL. 
THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD, 


By Dr Bobimegh «55 7-02 Tass cmece $1 50 
THE SWIMMER’S GUIDE......... 20 
THE TRUE TEMPERANCE PLAT- 

ROEM 27 sae Webs ade sos ahyvearvetes 80 
THIERS’ FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

in 2 vols. An able work ........... 50 


TREATIES ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Robert Hunt.... twee Lh 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


see eeen wee 


DierrexcecertiC 
FASHIONS FOR 1866. 
J. W. BRADLEY’S 
Duplex Elliptic 


OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT. 


They will not Bend or Break like the 
single springs, but will Preserve their Grace- 
ful and Perfect shape, where three or four 
ordinary skirts will have been thrown aside 
as useless. Each Hoop is composed of two 
finely tempered steel springs, braided tightly 
and firmly together, edge to edge, forming 
the Strongest, most Flexible, and still the 
Lightest Hoop made. In fact, for the Prom- 
enade, or the House, the Church, Theatre, 
Rail Road Cars, Carriages, Crowded Assem- 
blies, &c., &c., they are superior to all others, 
Combining Comfort, Durability, and Econo- 


my, with that ober of shape which 
has made the DUPLEX ELLIPTIC THE 
STANDARD SKIBT OF THE 


FASHIONABLE WORLD. For Young 
Ladies, Misses, and Children they are Supe- 
Inquire for the 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
OR DOUBLE 
SPRING SKIRT, 


Manufactured exclusively by 


|WESTS, BRADLEY & OAREY, 


The Sole Owners of the Patent, 


97 Chambers, and 79 & 81 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


For sale in all first-class Stores throughout 
the United States, Havana de Cuba, Mexico, 
South America, West Indies, and other 
Countries. 


To Literary Societies. 
A LECTURE 


on 
“How to Choose a Matrimonial Companion.” 





For terms and engagements, address WM, 
ANDERSON, Editorial Rooms, New York 
Herald. 





TEW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, “Signs of 
Character,” as manifested through TEM- 
PERAMENT and EXTERNAL FORMS, 
and especially in “The Human Face Di- 
vine,” with more than 1,000 illustrations. 
Price$5, FOWLER & WELLS, No. 889 
Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 





1 Goa Soke may learn whom to trust, 
i and whom not to trust, by reading the 

i] 
qTHNEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M. D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. mitf 








ELECTING SERVANTS.—Do you want 
a kind Nurse, a good Cook, a. neat and 
tidy Chambermaid? Read NEW PHYSI- 


0 OGNOMY, and select just what you want. 





LERGYMEN will find THE NEW 
PAYSIOGNOMY suggestive and use- 
ful in their studies. 














The Great American Tea Co. 
have selected the following kinds from their 
Stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of Clubs. They sre sold at Cargo Prices, 
the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the List of prices will show. All 
goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

PRICE LIST.—Oolong, T0c., 80c., 90¢c., best 
$1 per pound. Mixed. Tiec., S0c.. 90c.. best $1 
per pound. English Breakfast, 80c., 90c.. $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per pound. Green Teas, 
8c. 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per pound. 
Young Hyson, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per pound. Uncolored Japan, $1, $1 10, best 
$1.25 per pound. Imperial and Hyson, best 
$1 25 per pound, 

These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic 
worth, keeping in mind, health, economy, and 
a high degree of pleasure in drinking them. 
Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. Ground 
Coffee, 20c., 25¢., 3Ne, 35¢., best 40c., per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house 
keepers, and Families who use large quanti- 
ties ef Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our Feencn BreaKrast and DINNER 
Correr, which we will sell at the low price 
of 30c., per Bae and warranted to give sat- 
isfaction. Consumers can save from 50c., to 
$1 per pound by purchasing their Teas of the 
Great AMERICAN TEA Company, Nos. 31 
and 33 Vesey St., corner Church St. No. 640 
Broadway, corner Bleecker St. No, 508 
Eighth Ave. near Thirty-seventh &t. No. 
205 Fulton St., Brooklyn, corner Concord 8t. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, 
and small stores (of which class we are sup- 

lying many thousands, all of which are do- 
ee well), can hove their orders promptly and 
faithfully filled; and in case of clubs can 
have each party’s name marked on their 
packages as directed, by sending their orders 
to Nos, 31 and 88 Vesey Street. Our friends 
are getting up Clubs in most towns through- 
out the country, and for which we feel very 
grateful. Some of our Clubs send orders 
weekly, some not so often, while others keep 
a standing order to be supplied with a given 
quantity each week, or at stated periods. 
And in all eases (where a sufficient time has 
elapsed) Clubs have repeated their orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for 
less than thirty dollars had better send Post- — 
office Drafts or money with their orders, to 
save the expense of collections by express; 
but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. Hereafter we will 
send a complimentary package to the Le 
getting up the Club. Our profits are smal 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 


CLuss.—The manner of getting up clubs is 
shown by the following: 


East Rusn, Pa., April 16th, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company. 


DEAR Str:—I have the pleasure to inform 
you that I got that box of tea and receipt all 
right, duly marked as desired, andit gave the 
best of satisfaction as far as heard from, so 
much so that I was induced to get another. 
club started, not so much for my own partic- 
ular benefit at present, for I have quite a sup- 

ly from the other club; however I wish to 
be represented a little with the rest. The 
complimentary package duly appreciated. 
If I had time to attend to it, we could raise 
quite a club, But that other club made quite 
a stir nbvut the country. Perhaps it will be 
the mcuns of quite a number of other clubs 
sending, for I hear they are getting considera-. 
bly aroused, and it is no wonder, for we have 
been paying nearly double what we have to 
pay you, and not so good an article of tea 
either. Enclosed please find another small 
order, which you will forward as before, for 
we have the greatest confidence in the Great 
American Tea Company. Yours truly, 


HENRY W. WHEATON. 


P. &.—Some think ‘that we will nut do as 
well this time as we did befure, but I have 
the confidence that the Great American Tea 
Company are exactly what they represent to 
be. H. W. W. 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
‘To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 











CHARLES J. BRYDGES. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

THis gentleman is built for power. He is 
stocky, has a broad and deep chest, is strong and 
healthy in the digestive system, manufactures vi- 
tality with great rapidity and abundance, and has 
therefore ample steam for his physical and mental 
machinery. His head is large, and in good pro- 
portion to his body. He never feels fatigued by 
intellectual labor, because the body is amply suf- 
ficient to give the brain all the support it requires. 
The base of the brain being large serves to keep 
the vital or bodily functions in vigorous activity, 
and at the same time gives great force and mo- 
mentum to the character. 

Combativeness and Destructiveness are promi- 
nently developed, giving him industry, positive- 
ness, executiveness, thoroughness, and strength 
of-indiguation when aroused. He is not one of 
those flashy, impulsive kind of men; he is delib- 
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erate yet strong ; ardent in feeling vet seif-sus- 
tained and steadfast. He is not easily disturbed 
in temper nor thrown off his balance by fear. 
And while he is by no means tame in the way of 
anger or indignation when just occasion calls for 
any exercise of those feelings, he is not one. of 
those peevish, nervous, fretful men, but he can 
bear a great deal of inconvenience and annoy- 
ance, if it be necessary, without feelings of impa- 
tience. 

His Cautiousness is sufficient to produce fore- 
thought and prudence, but he is not vexed by 
care or timidity in the hour of difficulty. He ap- 
preciates property ; is a natural financier, a good 





manager, and would not be willing to confine 
himself to books and accounts, He would prefer 
to manage men and control transactions rather 
than handle money or keep accounts. 

His Firmness is large, and his Self-Esteem well 
developed. He stands on his own responsibility 
squarely and firmly, and is willing to accept the 
consequences, if he can have the planning and 
adjusting of the causes. He never shrioks from 
responsibility or shirks duty. Heseeks the good 
opinion of his friends and desires general popu- 
larity, but is neither vain nor hungry for praise. 

He is organized to be a master spirit wherever 
he is, and he will not remain long in a place 
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where he has to act a subordinate capacity. He 
would prefer to be captain of a sloop rather than 
mate of a first-class ship. He has the disposition 
to centralize himself upon his own foundation, 
and can act much better and enjoy life more by 
having authority and responsibility than by act- 
ing under instruction. 
ticul cast, and though it is far-reaching and com- 
prehensive, it acts by a sudden, well-defined, in- 
tuitive apprehension of affairs ; and his first judg- 
ment, even where the conditions are complicated, 
is generally his best. He has inherited his 
mother’s intuition, her quick perception, her 
ready judgment of character, her power to de- 
cide rightly the first time. 

Ilis Language is sufficient to make him a good 
talker, but he never wastes words ; goes directly 
to his conclusions and stops when he gets through. 
He never repeats himself or reiterates. In the 
management of men or of children he would 
give an order once for all, and they would learn 
to listen to what he had to say. Decision is one 
of his prominent qualities, and he is satisfied with 
his own impression. He generally has but one 
opinion upon asubject. There are no “ divided 
councils” in his mind. He retains the facts and 
knowledge gained by experience, and is able to 
recall and apply them at will. 


He has good mechanical talent, good practical 
sense, good judgment of property, and an excel- 
lent faculty for understanding character. His 
first impression of a stranger generally serves 
him, without modification. He is a friendly, 
warm-hearted. genial man, when business per- 
mits him to unbend himself; and he is generous, 
especially to those who are weak. He has a fair 
share of justice and reverence, but is not strong 
in faith. He believes but little that can not be 
accounted for on scientific principles. He has 
more reverence for the Supreme Being than faith 
and confidence in doctrines and religious teach- 
ings. 

He imitates but little, and strikes out a 
course for himself. If he were a writer he could 
not be a plagiarist. As a speaker or doer be 
utters his own thoughts, works out his own pur- 
poses, 

He should be known for practical and intuitive 
knowledge, for a good memory of faces, places, 
and thoughts, for appreciation of character, for 
dignity and determination, for watchfulness, 
energy, and enterprise, for mechanical judgment, 
for power to supervise and control business and 
mea, and for strong social and domestic dispo- 
sitions. 

A head so strong should always have plenty of 
occupation ; it does not answer for such organi- 
zations te be idle or fall into the channels of 
luxury and dissipation. He has a strong hold on 
life and things tangible and physical. His pas- 
sions are strong and his impulses vigorons, and 
sbonld be modified and regulated by correct so- 
cial conditions and by moral and religious pria- 
ciples. He is Napoleonic in power ; and while 


on the 1ight track he will make good progress | 


and do a world of work. If unfortunately he de- 
parts from the true course, he will be like a loco- 
motive off the track, as imperial in error as he is 
in the right course. 


His intellect has a prac- | 
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Our delineation of character was predicated 
upon a large imperia/ photograph of Mr. Brydges, 
furnished us for the purpose. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles J. Brydges, Esq., the managing direc- 
tor of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of 
Canada, was born in London, February, 1827. 
His parents were in little more than comfortable 
circumstances, though of very respectable line- 
age, claiming descent from one Sir Simon de 
Brugge, one of the followers of William the Con- 
queror. At the early age of eight years Mr. 
Brydges was left an orphan, his father having 
died when he was but two years old, and his 
mother surviving the loss of her husband but six 
years. The bereaved boy was left without a rel- 
ative of his own name in the world ; but there 
were friends at hand to care for bim. He was 
sent to a private academy, and there remained 
until his fifteenth year, when he was considered 
sufficiently advanced to enter the theater of busi- 
ness. A mercbant’s office first received the as- 
piring young man, in which he continued one 
year, afterward obtaining a permanent clerkship 
in the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany. The character of the business here was 
in. accordance with his tastes, and he hopefully 
and reliantly looked forward to promotion and 
an influential position. His hopes were fully re- 
alized. After passing through several grades or 
depariments of service in the Company, he found 
himself at the age of twenty-six assistant secre- 
tary. He, however, aimed higher, and in 1852 re- 
ceived the appointment to the office of managing 
director of the Great Western Railway Company 
of Canada. As an expression of their approval 
of his services, the London and South-Western 
Company presented Mr. Brydges with a tea-ser- 
vice of silver. Subsequently the latter Company, 
fully appreciative of his value as an officer, offer- 
ed him the position of secretary. This flattering 
inducement his engagement with the Canada 
Company precluded him from accepting. Of the 
manner in which he conducted the affairs of the 
Great Western Railway, and of the executive 
ability displayed, the following resolution, unani- 
mously adopted at a meeting of the English 
shareholders, is a cogent testimonial : 

Resolved, That the best thanks of this meeting 
are due to Mr. Brydges, the managing director in 
Canada, for the zeal, integrity, and judgment 
which he has uniformly disp!ayed in conducting 
the business of the Company. 

The financial depression which characterized 
the period between 1857 and 1861 rendered rail- 
road operations in Canada complicated and em- 
barrassing. Uncertainty and distrust, excited by 
opponents of the policy of the managing direc- 
tor, prevailed among a large body of the share- 
holders. It became necessary at length for the 
board of management to farnish a report of their 
operations in answer to the charge of ma/feasance 
preferred against it by the disaffected. This re- 


port was accepted, and confirmed Mr. Brydges in | 


his trying position. In May, 1861, shortly after 
his severe ordeal, the employees of the Great 
Western Road presented him with a magnificent 
service of silver plate as a testimonial of their 
esteem. In 1861 the policy of combining the 
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two lines, the Grand Trunk and Great Western 
Railways, was discussed, and negotiations were 
entered into by gentlemen deputized by the ve 
spective companies for the purpose of effecting 
an amalgamaiion, During the pendency of these 
negotiations the situation of managing director 


‘of the Grand Trunk Railway becoming vacant, 
‘Mr. Brydges was empowered to act in that ca- 


pacity. He continued to manage both roads 
until the fall of 1862 ; but the bill in Parliament 
to provide for the union of the two lines having 
failed to pass, Mr. Brydges, to the regret of. the 
Company, resigned his seat as a director of the 
Great Western Railway. Continuing the super- 
intendence of the Grand Trunk Railway of Can- 
ada, from that time he has contributed more ex- 
tensively to its enlargement and successful opera- 
tion than any previous director. When Mr. 
Brydges accepted the post of manager, the affairs 
of the line were much embarrassed, a heavy debt 
threatened it with destruction, and. the materiel 
of the road had greaily deteriorated. A few 
years’ efficient action has co far improved the con- 
dition of this railway that it has become one of 
the first railroads of North America, and is the 
grand connecting link and medium of transporta- 
tion between the interior and western regions, 
and the sea-coast and eastern cities of Canada. 
In the words of an old and heavy stockholder : 
‘Before the advent of Mr. Brydges as manager, 
the Grand Trunk Railway had not only been pro- 
ductive of no gain, but had entailed on its sup- 
porters and the Province a constant loss. Dut 
when he had undertaken its management, all that 
sort of thing was forthwith changed. They had 
never had, and never could have any man with a 
greater amount of railway talent than the present 
managing director.” 


i a ce 
OLD MEMORIES. 


THE moss was springing at my feet, 
The branches, budding, overhead, 
The brook was purling, low and sweet, 
I stopped to list to what it said. 
For, ah! it murmured in my ears 
Full many a word of import decp, 
That brought me back from early years— 
Memories that made me pause and weep. 





It stirred oblivion in my heart, 
And bursting from its long confine, 
Memory came forth to do her part 
In torturing this poor heart of mine. 
Tt bronght me shining locks and fair, 
Brown locks, and raven, each a gem ; 
Each found a tongue, and through the air 
Long silent voices breathed again. 


Ah! springing moss and bursting bud, 
_ ‘Twin moss and bud of that long May, 
When hand in hand through this old wood 
We wandered culling all the day, 
The woodland flowers which swiftly grew 
To graceful garlands skillful made, t 
And bending o’er the brook to view 
Our laurels, sighed that they must fade. 


Ab! murmuring stream, thy voice was then 
The sweetest music to my ears ; a 
Why art thou singing o’er again 
The melody of other years ? 
-Or if thou wilt, thy sad refrain 
Oh give me from thy mirror face 
The loved ones’ features back again, 


Reflected there in other days. INEZ LADD. 
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MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
THE IDIOTIC, INSANE, AND VIOLENT. 


Supross a man to be organized with all the 
selfish propen-i ies excezsively developed, and 
all the moral and intelleciual faculties weak, and 
he be reared among low and vicious people, and 
all the circumstancas which are brought to bear 
upon him tend to vice and immorality, how 
can such a man be held responsible for his 
actions? 


Answer. You have built a man for your illus- 
tration sadly out of proportion, and then ask us 
to exptain his moral status. We will not call it 
a man of straw, because, without doubt, many 
men are born as unfortunately and reared as 
badly as the case you suppose. Without begging 
the question, we may say that there are men who 
are natural-born idiots, and nobody holds them 
responsible. If a man has not the requisite 
common sense to understand his duty, he ic, ve 
believe, in all civil courts, certainly in the court 
of common sense, exonerated from all penal 
responsibility. 

There is another class of cases which the world 
is not wise enough to understand, though every 
year it suffers from their depredations. We mean 
a class of persons whose impulses are so strongly 
animal, and whose intellectual faculties are so 
defective, that they are not properly moral 
agents. How many are there in regard to whom 
the world says, ‘They are innocent and in- 
offensive ; they do not know enough to be 
wicked, nor do they know enough to get a 
living.” But suppose the man who does not 
know enough to be wicked or to earn a living, to 
be largely endowed with any one or more strong 
animal impulses such as ministers and deacons 
and other good men carry in their natures and use 

jadiciously, he would go astray in an hour; he 
' has not knowledge, wisdom, guiding power, or 
talent enough to have a clear view of right and 
wrong, duty and propriety.. Such men are called 
insane or idiotic, and justly cared for, regulated, 
and restrained. On Biackwell’s Island there is a 
place for the sick, a place for the insane, a place 
for the poor, and a place for the vicious. Each 
is classified according to his drift and capacity, 
so far as common judgment and his actions 
indicate to what class he belongs. That seems 
all right enough; but according to the teachings 
that we sometimes hear, each man is equally 
responsible, at least to God if not tomen. Is not 
God wiser than men? If we perceive that one 
individual in ten thousand has not a sound mind, 
is not fit to run at large, and that another, in a 
given number of people, will be found fierce and 
ungovernable, shall they not be restrained? 
According to present usage, such men are not 
arrested till they have committed some overt act. 
Insane people, and those who are too simple- 
minded or too dissolute to earn a living—we 
put them into an insane asylum or the workhouse, 
and the world says Amen! Phrenologists say 
Amen to this. If it could be ascertained who 
should be restrained before some family is 
slaughtered, or some building burned, or some 
_ other terrible offense is committed, it would be 
all the better. Ifitis known that a dog is rabid, 
though he has not bitten a man. he is looked 
after very vigilantly before he shall have bitten 
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a person, But a human being, though he may be 
ever so unfortunately organized in the way of 
passion and propensity, or weak in moral re- 
straining power, is not confined or restrained ; 
scarcely any effort is made even to educate him till 
somebody’s head is broken or house burned over 
his head. Then there is a hue-and-cry for the 
offender’s blood ; and if he be proved in court to 
be of unsound mind, an unfit subject for the 
gallows, ninety out of every hundred, of good 
people even, raise a cry against such ‘“ mistaken 
leniency.” 

Such seems to be the secular common-sense 
view of the subject. Viewed from a higher stand- 
point—namely, the religious—we recognize the 
principle, that every person not insane or idiotic, 
by virtue of his humanity, has in himself enough 
of the godlike to appreciate truih and goodness. 
He may have only a glimmer where others have 
the full sunlight of moral perception ; but our 
heavenly Father, who is to be our judge, has not 
left us utterly desolate. St. Paul, speaking of 
this, says: ‘“ When the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these, having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves; which show the works of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts meanwhile 
accusing, or else excusing one another.”’-—Rom. 
ii. 14, 15. And if God is the father of the 
human race, and, as the Christian world believes, 
is mindful of his creatures, giving them according 
to their measure of his spirit to lead and restrain 
them, each man has light enough to find his way 
toward truth and goodness and God. 
men we have ever seen, who were not insane or 
idiotic, will confess that frequently in the inter- 
vals of their impulsive passions they feel remorse, 
the sense of guilt, the desire to do better and be 
better. If any man be so low as to have none of 
these moving; and monitions, he belongs to the 
insane, imbecile, or idiotic class. The parable 
of the talents we often quote. If the kingdom of 
heaven is likened to that illustration, we can easily 
see that the all-wise Father shall mete out to 
each his true share of responsibility, his true 
meed of praise and reward. ‘The litile child that 
tries to cbey, that can only carry the fringe of 
that which is a load to adults, is praised more 
than the adult who lifts the burden. He shows a 
willingness to do the little he can, and doing 
it has his reward. The man who had the one 
talent and buried it was condemned, not because 
he had but one, but because he neglected to use 
the one he had; and he who had received two 
and gained other two talents received the same 
praise which was awarded to him who had 
received five talents and doubled them. It is 
precisely as easy for one man to do his duty—to 
use the power he has, and tbat is all that is 
required—as it is for another, because from him 
to whom much has been given much will be 
required, and every man must use all the power 
he possesses in order to receive the welcome, 
well done, good and faithful servant.” He who 


has a burden of sin to struggle against, passions | 


that are rampant and raging, may strive harder 
with the little goodness he has in him to do good, 
though to outward seeming with very little good 
result, than the best man in the community. The 
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ship with a round: bow that makes lee-way in 
spite of all its beatings against the wind, really 
sails four miles an hour through the rushing tide ; 
but since the tide runs six miles an hour, the ship 
loses or falls back two miles an hour, although it 
sails with all its might; while the clipper with a 
deep keel and a sharp bow, capable of sailing ten 
miles an hour, overcomes the tide, which is equal 
to six miles, and in addition makes four miles 
absolute headway. The men who navigate the 
badly constructed bark strive as hard, yearn as 
earnestly, and use all the sailing power they 
have, and they absolutely go backward four 
miles less than they would if they did not work. 
Shall their work not ‘* be counted to them for 
righteousness?’ Shall not their efforts in the 
right direction, though not crowned with triumph 
and success, be properly estimated? Suppose a 
man born with a passionate dtsposition; his 
fathers ‘‘have eaten sour grapes’’— perverted 
their natures—and thereby his “ teeth are set on 
edge.” If he strive to do the thing which is 
right, thonch when his temper is swee est it is 
vinegar compared with the well-born and the 
sweet-tempered—shall not a just God regard his 
efforts favorably, and make all proper allowance 
for the influences which have made him liable to 
defects in conduct? 

Those good people who are born with favorable 
organizations can stand up, as the Pharisee did 
in his day, and thank God they are “not like 
other men,” and cherish a kind of amiable and 
respectable selfishness, and even look down upon 
the poor “publican” who is bowed down in 
bitterness of anguish, not daring “so much as to 
lift his eyes to heaven,’’ while he, poor man, sin- 
smitten, sick at heart, cries out in bis anguish, 
‘God be merciful to me a sinner!” We read 
that ‘“ he went down to his house justified rather 
than the other,” yet he was a rough, hard, hirsute 
man, with not half the chance to be decent that 
the Pharisee possessed to be eminent in virtue 
and goodness. Let us say to our friend tbat 
earthly parents easily know how to measure to 
their own children the proper praise and blame 
for their various conduct. The litile, the weak, 
those who are stupid, those who are keen, are 
measured, judged, and rewarded wisely. Shall 
not our heavenly Father, who is so much wiser 
and greater than we, know how to judge of the 
proper responsibility of all his children? and 
“shall not the God of all the earth do right ?” 
Moral responsibility and accountability is in 
accordance with capability—all of which is in 
harmony with organization, and may be thus 
measured and judged. 
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Frankness.—Rich souls that have more powers, 
and for that reason more sides, than commén 
ones, seem, of course, to be less porous, just as” 
authors full of meaning seem less clear. A man 
who exposes to you with frankness all the colors 
of his heart playing into each other, loses there- 
by the glory of frankness.—Jean Paul. 

Srrive to preserve a praying mind through the 
day, not only at the usual and stated periods, but 
everywhere, and at all times, and in all compa- 


nies. This is your best preservative from error, 
weakness, and sin. 
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PHRENOLOGY 
CONSIDERED—EXTRINSICALLY.—No. 1. 


Tuat there are evidences in support of Phre- 
nology outside of its special sphere, but yet in- 
timately associated with it, we have at this time 
undertaken to demonstrate. Not that the science 
needs any such extrinsic proof, but rather that 
we may place before our readers facts which they 
themselves would, in the case of any new system 
which they were disposed to regard as false, con- 
sider as unquestionably in its favor. Now what 
we have to say affects not the physical—the real 
proofs of Phrenology, but in its very nature 
tends, as it were, to form the lining or envelope 
of the more factitious evidence, and to invest 
that with a winsome grace. 

First, let us look at the discoverer of Phrenolo- 
gy and his great pupil and associate, Dr. Spurz- 
heim. Who was Dr. Gall, and who was Dr. 
Spurzheim? They were not obscure medical 
practitioners, but commanded by their acknowl- 
edged abilities the first rank among anatomists 
and physicians. Dr. Gall while at Paris was evi- 
dently regarded, even in that city of the sciences, 
as the foremost among medicists. Of him Dr. 
Elliotson, then the first of English anatomists, 
writes, “he was physician to many ambassaaors.” 

The celebrated French naturalist and surgeon 
Vimont, who at first was strongly disposed to 
combat the claims of Phrenology, and afterward, 
by the very evidence which he had collected to 
overthrow it, was converted to its tenets, says, 
‘High cerebral capacity, profound penetration, 
good sense, varied information, were the qualities 
whick struck me as distinguishing Gall. The in- 
difference which I first felt for bis writings soon 
gave way to the most profound veneration.” 

Dr. Spurzheim elaborated and systemized the 
discoveries of Gall, besides adding several organs 
of his own ascertaining. As an anatomist he pos- 
sessed a reputation even superior to that of Gall, 
and to him our science owes the important dem- 
onstration of the fibrous nature of the brain, 
which he showed beyond cavil by his unfortu- 
nately lost method of unfolding the brain. No 
one can read his treatise on Phrenology without 
being powerfully impressed with the profoundness 
and comprehensiveness of his philosophical mind. 
The point we would make here is this, that Phre- 
nology does not owe its existence to scheming, 
cunning, sopbists, or to ignorant charlatans who 
were playing a deep game with public credulity, 
but its discovery was the result of patient, toil- 
some investigation, continued for years, and that, 
too, by the most skillful anatomists of Europe. 
Such were Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. 

Again, Phrenology has this to proffer in its 
favor, that very many celebrated surgeons and 
physicians who, when this science of the mind 
was first brought to notice, privately and public- 
ly ridiculed it without mercy ; afterward having 
become acquainted with the incontrovertible facts 
upon which it rests, were transformed into its 
most earnest advocates and teachers. 

Dr. Vimont, of Caen, mentioned above, regard- 
ing Gall, at first, as a charlatan, set about prepar- 
ing a book to refute his statements with respect 
to the functions of the brain, and in the course 
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of his investigations examined more than twenty- 
five hundred animal crania of various classes, 
orders, genera, and species. The result of his 
researches was his thorough conviction that Gall 
was right, and his claims for Phrenology less 
boldly enunciated than they might justly be. 


Dr. John Elliotson, for many years president 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London, was at first a vehement opposer of the 
new system. So was Dr. John Mackintosh, of 
Edinburgh, who said, “I was formerly not only 
an unbeliever in Phrenology, but a determined 
scoffer, and my conversion was slowly produced 
by the occurrence of individual cases that were ac- 
cidentally brought before me; and I would now risk 
all I possess upon the general results drawn from 
the examination of the heads of one hundred con- 
victs, by qualified persons I could name.” Also 
Dr. Charles Caldwell, Professor in the Louisville 
Medical College, Ky., for many years ; Dr. John 
Bell, of Philadelphia, and others equally eminent, 
were formerly as strongly opposed to as they 
were afterward well known to be in favor of 
Phrenology. In the field of medicine and sur- 
gery Phrenology can muster an array of talent 
on its side which would by mere numerical force 
overawe any opposition. A perusal of Dr. Board- 
man’s ‘‘ Defence of Phrenology”’ will satisfy any 
doubter, if he be a reasonable person, of the 
genuine merit of ‘“ the only true system of men- 
tal philosophy.” If any science or system can 
derive any support from the number and char- 
acter of its disciples, Phrenology certainly can. 


The manner in which it was discovered affords 


“strong, in fact, the strongest kind of evidence of 


its truth. “No one thinks of contesting the claims 
of chemistry, geology, or natural history with re- 
spect to their fundamental principles, for the very 
reason that they are founded on facts, and their 
witnesses lie all about us. Phrenology is the 
offspring of observation, “ and not a theory that 
was manufactared in the closet and brought to 
the light of day in a finished state. No, it first 
appeared like so many detached and isolated 
facts, and after the facts were satisfactorily estab- 
lished, it was wrought into an interesting system 
of philosophy. Like all other true sciences, it is 
yet imperfectly understood by man. New facts 
and new organs may yet be brought to the light. 
Its resources, like the mind itself, are inexhausti- 
ble. Some of these ascertained organs are doubt- 
less capable of eubdivision, and that to an indefi- 
nite extent While to the eye of the non-phre- 
nologist the organs which science bas mapped 
out on the cranium appear to be minute and in- 
tercommingled, to the view of the skillful exam- 
iner they are large and evenisolated, While the 
former wonders that they can be so clearly dis- 
tinguished and bounded, the latter regards them 
as large and compound. 


Phrenology is founded upon evidence manifest 
to the senses. There is nothing assumed, pre- 
sumed, or taken for granted. It is a science of 
positive knowledge—the testimony to which is 
found in the corresponding heads and characters 
of the men and women all around us. Let the 
doubter but examine carefully his own head ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of Phrenology, and 


! his doubts will yield to conviction. 
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The exact sciences, as they are called, owe their 
establishment to the evidence of thesenses. Their 
fundamental principles are founded indactively, 
and therefore irrefragably ; so itis with the science 
we advocate. He that would refute and proclaim 
its testimony as false must upset the whole human 
economy and change the cranial constitution 


of man. 
ee 


SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG MEN 
INTENDING TO EMIGRATE TO AMERICA. 


Every European steamer arriving at our ports 
brings a vast number of young men from the 
“old country’? who have resolved to strike 
boldly out and secure for themselves a home iu 
the New World, which is offered to all indus- - 
trious heads and hands that are willing to work 
for it. Unfortunately, however, the greater por- 
tion of those who come to our shores have no 
fixed idea or programme for future guidance. 
They arrive totally unknown and friendiess, and 
not unfrequently get disheartened, vainly ex- 
pecting to obtain a situation in a few days, ora 
week at most. Some, indeed, think that fortunes 
are to be had for the mere trouble of picking up. 
This is aptly illustrated by the story of a native 
of the Emerald Isle, who, upon landing, started 
to take a walk up Broadway. On the way he 
saw a silver dollar lying on the roadside. He 
looked at it awhile, and exclaimed, ‘Sure, an’ 
would I be picking up the like o’ ye, when I have 
only got to go to ‘Goold’ Street and pick up the 
‘goold!’ We doubtif Patrick found any “ goold” 
“lying around loose” in New Yurk. Here, as in 
Europe, there is no royal road to wealth. The 
stout heart and the willing arm are the only pass- 
ports to success, and he who possesses these 
need not fear for the future; there is room 
enough in this great country for all. To those 
intending to change their sphere of action we 
give a few hints, which, if observed, will be of 
service to them and promote their success. We 
have seen hundreds of young men with but little 
money in their pockets who have touched the 
bottom in a week or so. Every one should have 
at least enough to keep himself for two or three 
months, so as to prosecute the search for employ- 
ment and not feel the desperation and despond- 
ency incident to an empty pocket, and the conse- 
quent emptystomach. Heshould also be provided 
with letters of introduction, if possible; and 
above all, with letters of recommendation from 
his last employers. These are of absolute ne- 


cessity. Respectable business houses object to 
take young men without them. Many come 
without either, and are surprised to find them- 
selves pushed aside by others better provided in 
that line. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion ef New York is here a worthy institution. 
Many a young man owes his success in life to its 
influence. In nearly every large town in the 
British Isles these associations exist, and letters 
of introduction from them to the Association here 
will insure for the possessor a hearty welcome, 
and he will at once be putin the right channel 
for obtaining employment and good associations. 

In conclusion, we may say that in this country 
there is plenty of root-room for healthy plants to 
grow in, and whoever comes with honest pur- 
poses and industrious disposition and fair skill, 
has.a certainty of success, and that, too, without 
waiting many weary years. 


% 
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‘Mysiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis, s 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—ZHosea iv. 6. 








THE SPIRITUAL AND PHYSICAL. 


Dors not the soul the body sway? 
And the responding plastic clay 
Receive the impress every hour 
Of the pervading spirit’s power? 


The finer essence which inlies 

The frame, to which it giveth guise 
And outward form, expression finds 
In contours changing with our minds. 


Look inward if thou wouldst be fair ; 
To beauty guide the feelings there, 
And this soul-beanty, bright and warm, 
Thy outward being will transform. 


And inward beauty’s forms of grace 
Shall set their seal upon thy face, 
And mind and soul and heart combine 
To make an outward beauty thine, 


If upward trained, the heaven-born soul 
(God ever nigh, and heaven its goal), 
From earth’s corrupting grossness free, 
Will clothe thee with its purity. 


So by the glorious might of mind, 
Let all thy nature be refined, 

Till in the soul’s inspiring flow 
Thy beauty shall increasing grow. 


And let the heart rich coloring give, 
And bid the beauteous statue live; 
That gracing earth and fit for heaven, 
Life’s richest dower to thee be given. 
- BERTHA HASSELTINE. 


—__—___~«-->-o-—_____ 
VIOLATIONS OF LAW. 
[2xtract from a Lecture of oneof our contributors. ] 





Man violates the laws of nature, and is punished. 
Man is the tyrant of himself! as well as the tyrant of 
others. 

Tue laws of nature are not destructible ; even 
every ravage committed by man upon his. own 
physical constitution, she—the sovereign mistress 
of the universe !— attempts to ameliorate and 
rectify. 

We shall take the rough cradles of freedom— 
the mountain habitations of the Swiss ; and there, 
where the hardy mountaineers behold the symbols 

_of God’s might in the livid lightning and boom- 
ing thunder, “leaping from crag to crag,” and are 
drawn closer to the throne of the Invisible Pres- 
ence—there they do not feel that He who shaped 
out those sublime scenes, and draped them with 
the glowing livery of dissolving colors, and hung 
above them a tapestry of clouds and a field of 
storms—traversed at night by the lambent mete- 
ors of the heavens—there they do not own that 
they were created to fawn at the feet of despotic 
power, or to writhe beneath the heele of any 
power that would throw their natural and inher- 
ent dignity into a state of abject submission. 

Man alone seems a discordant entity in the 
midst of nature’s harmonic actions (or he, like 
nature, would not be tyrannical), and his dark 
and ungovernable passions seem to adapt them- 
selves to the scenes of ‘death and desolation !’’* 


* Combe. 
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There is no tyranny observable in the design or 
in the unfolding of the immutable landscape ; 
and though the red lightnings gild the mountain 
tops, and the convolving clouds shroud the dis- 
tant sea (whose hoarse anthem reverberates 
through the vailing darkness), yet even these lift 
the soul of the simple peasant into the sublimity 
of worship and adoration. His is no palace— 
his home is the “sounding-board of the tempest,” 
yet a castle where the industrious virtues are en- 
couraged. 
*Lo the poor Indian, whose untttored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 

But in islands ruled by haughty conquerors—isl- 
ands cut off by the ocean from the continents of 
the world—their subjugated inhabitants have had 
scarcely the simple and natural prerogative of 
worship! They can not feel the pleasures of the 
surrounding landscape ; and even the joys of their 
social home are dashed with a deep and perma- 
nent sorrow-—those pleasures are all turned into 
a curse by the ravages of tyranny upon the 
mind; for in astate of thralldom, they can not 
glow with pleasure over the unfolding fascina- 
tions of nature! Moreover, when the sad con- 
trast between all that was made for man’s delight, 
and all that was superinduced by tyranny to 
counteract it, only leads the mind to mourn in 
the holiest hour of its most solemn meditation. 

There may be lands whose proud capitols and 
lofty edifices may be more imposing than those 
where tyranny lords it over a down-trodden yet 
splendid people. Wealth may raise the mural 
and architectural grandeur of the capitol, yet it 
is native genius, native prowess, and native en- 
terprise (joined together under the fostering sway 
of a.benignant ruler) that must breathe upon it 
the breath of imperishable renown. Then the 
land becomes a wonder ; then the land is attract- 
ive to the polished citizens of other nations; then 
do the arts and sciences flourish ; then does com- 
merce fling her snowy sails to the winds of ocean ; 
then will.a Praxiteles or a Burke arise, to win the 
homage of a mighty multitude. ; 

The design of the artist breathes from the mar- 
ble column, and the fire of the orator renders sa- 
cred the edifice where thousands hung upon his 
eloquence with mute admiration and astonish- 
ment. THOMAS FENTON. 
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AIR AND SUNLIGHT. 


Ir is one of the mysteries by which we are 
surrounded, that so many people seem afraid of 
the pure air, one of God’s best and choicest 
blessings, yet so often ignored by his children. 
Enter the dwellings, to say nothing of the seven- 
by-nine sleeping-rooms of community, and what 
an atmosphere meets you at the threshold even! 
Why, there is not another living creature, bird, 
beast, insect, or creeping thing, that would live 
week after week and inhale the impure air which 
human beings do without feeling its deleterious 
effects. No wonder there are so many pale-faced 
wives and daughters who look as though they 
had neither seen the sun nor snuffed the fresh air 
of heaven for months. Spending, as they do, 
most of their time in close, heated, unventilated 
rooms, going the same tiresome rounds of domes- 
tic labor from day to day, from year to year, 
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using one set of the faculties of the mind to the 
entire neglect of all the others, why should they 
not become frail and sickly, to say the least. 
The wonder is, not that there are so many sickly 
women and children, but that there are not more 
with the present mode of living, by the majority 
of people. God gives the rich, warm sunshine to 
impart strength and vigor, not only to the 
vegetable kingdom of the earth, but also to 
infuse life and activity into the animal and the 
mental. Light, air, and water are the great 
agents which He uses to give and sustain life ; 
and yet how many exclude almost entirely the 
sunlight and air from their dwellings. Why will 
ye thus do and suffer when it is a gin to be 
ignorant? Learn a lesson from the open book of 
nature. Go out, my sisters, under the warm rays 
of the sun, and toil among the flowers and in 
your gardens, and draw strength from the bosom 
of mother earth, and hope and cheerfulness from 


smiling nature all around you. Make everything 
conduce to your happiness, then shall ye grow 
strong in body as well as in mind. Try to 
develop all your God-given powers for the benefit 
of all who may come within the circle of your 
influence. Do not feel that it is all of life to be 
a good housewife, although that is no mean 
attainment ; yet there are higher and nobler ones 
for woman to aspire to—even the intellectual, 
moral, and religious, which shall fit her to shine 
in the home and the social circle on earth, and in 
heaven as the stars forever and ever. 4H. J. 8. 
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OVER-EATING. 


Heatru and longevity are not the only results 
of moderation in diet. Its influence is far from 
being limited to the body ; its effect on the mind 
is still more important. Julius Cesar, constitu- 
tionally addicted to excess, when resolved on 
some great exploit, was accustomed to diminish 
his diet to an extent truly marvelous, and to this 
diminution he ascribed the clearness and energy 
of mind which distinguished him in the hour of 
battle. When extraordinary mental viger was 
desired by the first Napoleon, he used the same 
means to attain it. To his rarely equaled mode- 
ration in diet, Dr. Franklin ascribes his “* clear- 
ness of ideas’ and “quickness of perception,” 
and considered his progress in study proportion- 
ate to the degree of temperance he practiced. 
While Sir Isaac Newton was composing his 
“Treatise on Optics,” he confined himself to 
bread and a little sack and.water. Scarcely Jess 
rigid was the abstinence of Leibnitz, when pre- 
paring some parts of his ‘‘ Universal Language.” 
D’ Aubigné relates of Luther, on the authority of 
Melancthon, that ‘a little bread and a single 
herring were often his only food for the day. 
Indeed, he was constitutionally abstemious ; and 
even after he had found out that heaven was not 
to be purchased by abstinence, he often contented 
himself with the poorest food, and would con- 
tinue for a considerable time without eating or 
drinking.” Dr. Cheyne, a celebrated physician, 
reduced himself from the enormous weight of 
448 1s. to 140 Ibs., by confining himself to a 
limited quantity of vegetables, milk, and water 
as his only food and drink. - The result was a 
restoration of health and of mental vigor, and, 
umid professional and literary labors, uninter- 
rupted health and a protracted life. An eminent 
man once made the remark, “that nobody ever 
repented having eaten too little.” 

Americans eat too much, too fast, and too ir- 
regularly. It is the same with drinking. 
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Religions Department. 


© The man ts thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemiock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 

For lim the gibbet shall be buils : 
For him the stake prepared 5 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, epite, and lies 
Shali desecrate his name. 

But tru h shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run. 

And ever the right comes uppe:most, 
And ever is justice done.’’ 
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Sur was a sweet little girl, 
And many there be such—of such is heaven ; 
Making our hearts pure, we sec God through them ; 
We see them come and go, and learn the way. 


She came with the gentle splendor of dawn; 
The Stars sang, ‘‘ Behold your child!” and darken d—- 
But, as it seemed, they gave to her their light. 
Our first-born! the New Year gift from above ! 
And winsome snow came an offering to her, 
While as a symbol of her pure spirit, 
A so%t and silvery vail for life’s morning ; 
Then a singing crystal in the sunshinc— 
Sunshine! first lighting church-spire, then the world, 
As she shed joy to parents and her friends. 


She soon called flowers forth; she, springtide love— 
An o’erflow of glory and of gladness ! 
Caroling birds had come from blooming clime— 
She had been first to come with blithesome song. 
They built new nests, and she a dainty bower ; 
‘* My home!” said she; the father said, ‘‘ My child!” 


——The Tree of Life was plucked—the parents fell | 
Eden was gone—the flaming sword cut hearts 
The enchanting mystery of dawn was past— 
Day had the fiery pillar, night the cloud, 
To burn life and blacken it to ashes ! 
But only sayed—by a terrible storm ! 
As spring-time floods, so hearts were oped to woe ; 
And woe came as the stifling April rains— 
The beanteous show was gone—earth bare and cold! 
Now was no sunshine—our child was dying! 
Death hid her emile as storm hid the flowers ; 
Larth dashed on them as soon it would on her. 
The birds flew into deeper woods—save one, 
A skylark—a present from o’er the sea 
To her, as she had been from heaven to us. 
It clave the skies and soared above the storm— 
Above all storms, unto eternal day! 
Then sweetly sang what may be heard on earth 
When souls listen. Ida hoard and went too. 
The light ofheaven was opened as she went; 
Then we heard her sing like Psalm of David: 
“The Lord was gracions that the child did die. 
Hence will I go into Thy house and pray 
That I may yo to her—to Thee, O God? 

WILLIS HARRISON, 
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SOWING AITID REAPING. 





“As you sow, so shall you also reap.” 

Iv you hie ever observed the process which 
land undergoes, under the direction of a good 
tiller of the soil, you have learned that a desire 
to improve, ad a knowledge of nature, are two 
of the greatest aids in raising and bringing to 
perfection crops of corn, wheat, potatoes, barley, 
or any other useful product. 

You will perceive that the excellent husband- 
man selects the best corn or wheat for seed. You 
will perceive that he fertilizes the soil so as to 





i this your promised end? 
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make it productive. You will see that he plucks 


the weeds from beside his plants, and sees that. 


those plants are kept in a good condition, and 
when ripe are gathered into the granary for 
future use. ; 

Young men beginning this life are plants of 
another species, and they are endowed by their 
Creator with all the attributes and faculties that 
make noble men. In fact, they are created in 
God’s own image, and He their Iusbandman al- 
lowed them to act of their own free-will and 
accord ; though, at ihe same time, they are 
strictly accountable to civil and moral law for 
their actions. 

When we see young men, with all their god- 
like attributes, frequenting grog-shops and other 
immoral places, we feel that they are misusing 
those noble qualities, and that if they sow their 
mental germs in such places, that when they 
come to reap, it will be a very “sorry sight” to 
see enough, in truth, to make angels weep in 
heaven. Tow can they, sowing vice, corrup- 
tion, and degradation, hope to gather anything 
but misery and death? 


Behold the young man fresh from his college 


triumphs entering the large city to commence the 
battle of life! He has his father’s blessing, his 
mother’s prayer, his sister’s kiss upon his brow, 
and hopes are high that he will become distin- 
guished, and make a great and goodman. Well, 
city life proves too much for him; he enters by 
degrees the company of the vicious and the lov- 
ers of loose pleasures. Their talk at first does 
not suit him, but after a while he does not mind 
it so much, and can smile at their blasphemy and 
obscenily, and still later he falls! falls down into 
the broad highway that leads to the dark valley 
of death! 

Oh, young man! with your moral faculties, 
your education, your mother’s and father’s bless- 
ing, and your sister’s kiss upon your brow—is 
Is this the height of 
your earthly ambition and glory? Is this the 
aim of your spiritual nature? Is this your god- 
liness? Is this your gratitude for all that you 
have received from on high? 

Pause, young man! Oh, pause ere you sow 
the seeds of dissipation and lewd pleasures ; for 
there cometh a time to reap, and will it avail you 
anything to gather into your granary bad health, 
bad raorals, and a burdened soul? Do you sup- 
pose that looking on this picture that your father 
will be pleased, or the mother that loves you 
will be joyful, or that your sister will be satisfied 
that your life is as it should be? No! they will 
feel ashamed of you—you with all these godlike 
attributes reaping from the seeds of debauchery 
and crime the fruits that sooner or later spring 
from them, leaving a man upon the highway of 
life a wretched, broken-down being both in body 
and soul. Young men, sow not such evil seed, 
lest you reap the harvest of death. 

It is asad picture to see a mother, who loves 
her daughters as she loves her own existence 
sowing within their minds seed which too often 
causes misery throughout their after-life. ~In- 
stead of teacbing her children the laws of human 
life, and building up their moral characters as 
men do build a mansion, little by little, she 
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teaches them the fashions of this wor)dly life 
and how to be gay ratber than how to be good, 
and allows them to read miserable trash that 
fires their young imaginations, and makes them 
think of things that their minds at so early an 
age are not capable of properly receiving ; things 
that should only be learned by experience and 
contact with the world—if, in fact, they should 
ever be learned at all. I have known many a 
promising young girl to go down to the grave 
prematurely—a poor victim to her mother’s sys- 
tem of education, while the mother said that it 
was the will of God that her child should die all 
in her beauty and in her youth. 

Ab! mother, you mistake. It was not the will 
of God that your darling should die so young. 
You were not carrying out God’s will when you 
implanted in your girl’s mind the seeds which 
bring forth poor fruit; for the world is well 
stocked with good seed, and you are strictly 
accountable that you implant it within the 
minds of your children, so that they may be 
able to receive the light of righteousness. Oh! 
when will mothers plant wishin the bosoms of 
their children the seeds of righteousness, godli- 
ness, benevolence, and love? When they do, 
there will be a better world, and fewer souls 
will be in danger of the dreadful valley of death. 

We are all liable to do wrong. We are all, I 
am sorry to say, liable to sow seed whose gath- 
ering is not profitable ; but we can do better ; 
the world is moving in more ways than one. We 
can all improve; we shall all, I trust, improve. 
God grant that we may sow seed in this life that 
will yield a harvest fit to be gathered into the 
granary of the Lord! E.8. C. 
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THANK-OFFERINGS. 


Why are the days of offering thanks by tokens 
past? Ilas the world less to be grateful for than 
of old? Has it now less abundant stores of 
wealth, so that a minister’s salary promptly paid, 
and a’ few dollars occasionally to foreign missions, 
are all God requires of his creatures? Why 
are there none now who recognize the duty of 
frequently dedicating a portion of their posses- 
sions to the Giver of all earthly prosperity ? 
Not an offering of the blind and the halt—value- 
less to us—but a choice from the first and best 
that we possess. 

What we possess does not mean merely our 
money or worldly possessions, alttough these 
should also yield a thank-offering. But heart- 
offerings laid upon God’s altar are always most 
precious and acceptable; and of each soul-gift 
by Him bestowed should He receive offerings of 
their first best fruits. 

O thou to whom God mayest have given 
power and influence, does its exercise bring the 
brightest gems to God’s treasury or thine? 

And thou of ready, eloquent speech, are thy 
best words breathed thankfully-on bended knee 


to God, or spoken to thy feliow-man for thine 


own glory? 

And thou, the music of whose voice raised in 
sopg can wake visions of angels to the raptured 
listener, do thy sweetest notes rise oftenest to thy 
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Maker’s praise with devoted heart, or waken 
melody to please mere mortals? 

And thou of the poet pen, are thy most burn- 
ing words tributes to thy Lord, or are they bind- 
ing laurels only on thine own brow, or heaping 
offerings at an earthly shrine? 

Parent, blest in thy household treasures, doth 
thy heart with wealth of love give greater devo- 
tion to thy God or to thy home-idols ? 

Beating human hearts everywhere, each with 
peculiar gift, dves God receive the choicest por- 
tion? Because thy gifts may not be brilliant, 
nor tby station high, none the less is thy offering 
required and acceptable. Shrinking, humble- 
hearted one, sayest thou, I have nothing fitting to 
offer God? Say not so. He hath given thee 
what is fitting, and asketh nothing thou dost not 
possess. Give Him thy heart's first purest faith 
and trust ; and sacred will the offering be held 
in heaven; and its Ruler will say to thee: 
“ Thou hast been faithful in a few things ; I will 
make thee ruler over many.” 

And now to thee, my unworthy soul, I turn 
with thine own words; have they no teachings 
for thee? and hath a chosen offering from all 
thy blessings been ever sent heavenward? Oh, 
conscious hears! well mayest thou quail in con- 
viction and abasement. Well mayest thou know 
that He who gnideth thee is ever merciful ; and 
knowing thy mercy, Lord, and enjoying thy 
' blessings, should my words go forth to others, 
and not speak of Thee? No, surely no. There- 
fore, striving to choose well of the thoughts Thou 
enablest me to write, I lay before thee my feeble 
offering. BERTHA. 








On Asuchologn. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 








SPONTANEOUS CLAIRVOYANCE. 


_ Tue following curious narrative describes one 
of those interesting cases of the spontaneous de- 
velopment during the natural state, or what 
seems to be. such, of a power analogous to that 
we see manifested during mesmeric trance, and 
with regard to the existence or even the possi- 
bility of which the greatest skepticism is mani- 
fested. The high moral character and unim- 
peachable veracity of Heinrich Zschokke, in 
whose most attractive ‘‘autobiography’’ it ap- 
pears, give ita claim upon our attention which 
similar accounts do not always possess. 

Zschokke denominates the remarkable faculty 
called into exercise in such cases, ‘‘ inward 
sight,’ and remarks, ‘‘I am almost afraid to 
speak of this, not because I am afraid to be 
thought superstitious, but that I may thereby 
strengthen such feelings in others; and yet.it 
may be an addition to our stock of soul-expe- 
riences, and therefore I will confess.’’ He pro- 
ceeds : 

‘Tt has happened to me sometimes on my first 
meeting with strangers, as I listened silently to 
their discourse, that their former life, with many 





trifling circumstances therewith connected, or 
frequently some particular scene in that life, has 
passed quite involuntarily, and as it were dream- 
like, yet perfectly distinct, before me. 


‘*During this time I usually feel so entirely 
absorbéd in the contemplation of the stranger 
life, that at last I no longer see clearly. the ‘face 
of the unknown, tvherein I undesignedly read, 
nor distinctly hear the voices of the speakers, 
which before served in some measure as a com- 
mentary to the text of their features. For a 
long time I held such visions as delusions of the 
fancy, and the more so as they showed me even 
the dress and motions of the actors, rooms. fur- 
niture, and other accessories. Dy the way of 
jest, I once, in a familiar circle at Kirchberg, re- 
lated the secret history of a scamstress, who had 
just left the room and the house. I had never 
scen her before in my life; people were aston- 
ished, and laughed, but were not to be persyaded 
that I did not previously know the relations of 
which I spoke ; for what I had uttered was the 
literal truth. 

‘*T on my part was no less astonished that my 
dream-pictures were confirmed by the reality. I 
became more attentive to the subject, and, when 
propriety admitted it, I would relate to those 
whose life thus passed before me the subject of 
my visions, that J might thereby obtain con- 
firmation or refutation of it. It was invariably 
ratified, not without consternation on their part.** 
I myself had less confidence than any one in this 
mental juggling. So often as I revealed my 
visionary gifts to any new person, I regularly 
expected to hear the answer—‘ It was not so.’ 

**T felt a secret shudder when my auditors re- 
plied that it was true, or when their astonish- 
ment betrayed my accuracy before they spoke. 
Instead of many, I will mention one example, 
which pre-eminently astounded me. One fair 
day, in the city of Waldshut, I entered an inn 
(the Vine) in company with two young student- 
foresters ; we were tired with rambling through 
the woods. We supped with a numerous society 
at the table d’hoéte, wherc the guests were mak- 
ing very merry with the peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities of the Swiss, with Mesmer’s Magnetism, 
Lavater’s Physiognomy, etc. One of my com- 
panions, whose national pride was wounded by 
their mockery, begged me to make some reply, 
particularly to a handsome young man who sat 
opposite us, and who had allowed himself extra- 
ordinary license. 

‘“*This man’s former life was at that moment 
presented to my mind. I turned to him, and 
asked whether he would answer me candidly if I 
related to him some of the most secret passages 
of his life, I knowing as little of him personally 
as he did of me? That would be going a little 
further, I thought, than Lavater did with his 
Physiognomy. He promised, if I were correct in 
my information, to admit it frankly. I then re- 
lated what my vision had shown me, and the 
whole company were made acquainted with the 
private history of the young merchant: his 
school years, his youthful crrors, and lastly, 
with a fault committed in reference to the 
strong-box of his principal. I described to him 
the uninhabited room, with whitened walls, 
where, to the right of the brown door, on a 
table, stood a black moncy-box, etc. A dead 
silence prevailed during the whole narration, 
which J alone occasionally interrupted by in- 
quiring whether I spoke the truth. Thestartled 
young man confirmed every particular, and even 
what I had scarcely expected, the last-men- 
tioned. 

“Touched by his candor, I shook hands with 
him over the table, and said no more. He asked 





* “* What demon inspires you? Must I again believe 
in possession?’ exclaimed the spiritual Johann yon 
Riga, when, in the first hour of our acquaintance, I re- 
lated his ek life to him with the avowed objcct of learn- 
ing whether or no I deceived myself. We speculated 
long on the enigma, but even his penetration could not 
solve it. 








my name, which I gave him, and we remained 
together talking till past midnight. He is prob- 
ably still living !’’ 

Any explanation of this phenomenon, by means 
of the known laws of the human mind, would, 
in the present confined state of our knowledge, 
assuredly fail. We therefore simply give the 
extraordinary fact as we find it, in the words of 
the narrator, leaving the puzzle to be speculated 
on by our readers. Zschokke adds, that he had 
met with others who possessed a similar power. 

In gentle alternation of light and shade, years 
rolled over the head of the good philosopher. 
He wrote copiously, and his works have enjoyed 
a degree of popularity few authors can boast.of. 
He was, moreover, intrusted with many civil 
offices by the Swiss government, only one of 
which he consented to be paid for, and that 
yielded scarcely $250 per annum. 
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RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENTS AND 
INSANITY, 


Tue recent annual report of the superintendent 
of the Canadian Insane Asylums contains, among 
other interesting matters, a tabular statement 


showing the number of inmates of the asylumns 


furnished by the leading churches of the Province. 
The figures stand thus : 


Members. 
Church of Rome, one lunatic for every........... 626 
English Church ‘“ .? Seber ane acters alsa alstors 657 
Presbyterian theta eet s Saisie nciaetes 19 
Methodists Leal ke fae Bab Ae ea ci oh 1,260 


This table should correct the impression, which 
obtains in some quarters, that revivals of religion 
and earnest religious experiences are conducive 
to insanity. The Methodist Church, in which 
these most abound, furnish the least comparative 
percentage of the insane; while. the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is the most carefully 
wedded to formal and ceremonial worship, fur- 
nishes the largest percentage. The report shows 
conclusively, what the most careful observers 
have long believed, that while great. religious 
excitements may sometimes lead to insanity, 


_ they more frequently act as a preventive, proving 


a safety-valve to many a constitution. The re- 
port might have urged, if it had considered the 
question in all its bearings, that troubled con- 
sciences have much to do as causes of mental 
derangement ; that earnest, practical piety—that 
which is accompanied by the richest testimonies 
of the Spirit—brings quiet to the conscience and 
peace to the soul; and, therefore, that such picty 
—and, more remotely, the services which lead to 
it—must exert a most salutary influence upon 
the menta! constitution.—Christian Advocate. 

A well-put statement, and, so ‘ar as it goes, a 
satisfactory one ; but in justice to Catholics and 
Churchmen, it should be added that it is only the 
more highly organized, those in whom the men- 
tal or nervous temperament predominates, who 
gocrazy. The dull, the stupid, and the ignorant 
seldom become insane, save from dissipation, 
starvation, or close confinement. Ordinarily, the 
brighter intellects, and those of vivid imagina- 
tions—not the most devotional—are most liable 
to this infirmity. 
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Fr4¢. 1.—DIaAGRamM. 





“ Signs of Character.” 


APPL ALLL ILO 
Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 





TIME (33)—Fr. Temps.—A particular period or part of 
duration, whether past, present, or future.— Webster. 
The special faculty of Time seems to give the power 
of judging time, and of intervals of duration in general. 
By giving the perception of measured cadence, it ap- 
pears to me one source of pleasure in dancing. It is es- 
sential in music and versification.— Combe. 
Location.—The organ of this faculty is situa- 
ted just above the middle of the eyebrow (83, 
fig. 1), and between Locality and Tune. 
Founction.—“ We have found,’”’ Mr. Combe says, 
‘‘the organ largely developed in those who show 
an intuitive knowledge of the lapse of minutes 
and hours, so as to name the time of the day with- 
out having recourse to the clock; and also in 
those who perceive those minuter divisions, and 
their harmonious relations, which constitute 
rhythm, and who, when they apply the tact to 
music, are called good timists—a distinct power 
from that of the mere melodist, and often want- 
ing in him; while it is matter of the common- 
est observation, on the other hand, that this sens- 
ibility to rhythm, called time, is marked in those 
who have a very moderate perception of melody. 
Such persons are invariably accurate dancers, ob- 
serving delicately the time, though indifferent to 
the melody of the violin. We have made many 
observations, both in persons who have Time and 
Tune large, and in those who have only one of 
them in large endowment, and we have never 
found the manifestations fail. Very lately we 
were struck with the uncommon prominence of 
the organ of Time in a whole family of young 
people, and inquired whether or not they danced 
with accuracy, and loved dancing? We were an- 
swered, that they did both in a remarkable de- 
gree ; and, as we lived near them for some weeks, 
we observed that dancing was a constant and fa- 
vorite pastime of theirs even out of doors. Their 
dancing-master informed us, that the accuracy of 
their time exceeded that of any pupils he had 


— 





ever taught. There was thus evident in these 
young persons an intense pleasure in accurate 
rhythmical movements.” 

Intustrative ExaMpLes.—Individuals are oc- 
casionally met with who estimate the lapse of 
time so accurately that they are able to tell the 
hour without having recourse tg a timepiece. An 
illiterate Highlander, who was long in the service 
of Sir G.S. Mackenzie as a plowman, could tell 
the hour of the day with great exactness, and also 
the time of high water, although he resided seven 
miles from the sea. Sir George had not become 
acquainted with Phrenology at the period of this 
man’s death. 


Time Iv ANIMALS.—The lower animals seem to 
be endowed with the power of perceiving and 
appreciating intervals of time. Mr. Southey, in 
his Omniana, relates two instances of dogs who 
had acquired such a knowledge of time as would 
enable them to count the days of the week. He 
says: ‘My grandfather had one which trudged 
two miles every Saturday to cater for himself in 
the shambles. I know another more extraordi- 
nary and well-authenticated example. A dog 
which had belonged to an Irishman, and was sold 
by him in England, would never touch a morsel 
of food upon Friday. The same faculty of rec- 
ollecting intervals of time exists, though in a 
more limited extent, in the horse. 

TUNE (34)—Fr. TYonalité.— Sound, note, tone; a 
rhyth:uical melodious series of musical tones for one 
voice or instrument, or any number of voices or instru- 
ments in unison, or two or more such series, forming 
parts in harmony.— Webster. 

This faculty (Tune) gives the perception of melody. It 
bears the same relation to the ears which the organ of 
Coloring does to the eyes. The auditory apparatus re- 
ceives the impressions of sounds, and is agreeably or 
disagreeably affected by them ; but the ear has no recol- 
lection of tones, nor does it judge of their relations. 
The latter is the office of the organ of Tune.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Tune is situated on 
the side of the forehead just above the outer cor- 
ner of the eyebrow and next to Time (84, fig. 1). 
A great development of the organ enlarges the 
lateral parts of the forehead ; but its appearance 
varies according to the direction and form of the 
convolutions. Dr. Spurzheim observes, that, in 
Gluck and others, this organ had a pyramidal 
form ; in Mozart, Viotti, Zumsteg, Dussek, Cres- 
centini, and others, the external and lateral por- 
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Fic. 2.—VENERATION LARGE. 


tions of the forehead are enlarged, but rounded. 
Great practice is necessary to be able to observe 


this organ successfully ; and beginners should — 


place together one person possessing a genius for 
music, and another who can scarcely distinguish 
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between any two notes, and mark the difference 
of their heads. The superior development of the 
former will be perceptible at a glance, as in figs. 
3 and 4, , 

Funcrion.—The faculty gives the perception of 





Fie, 3. Fig. 4. 


melody; but this is only one ingredient in a ge- 
nius for music. Time is requisite to give a just 
perception of intervals ; Ideality, to communicate 
elevation and refinement ; and Secretiveness and > 
Imitation, to produce expression ; while Construc- 
tiveness, Form, Weight, and Individuality are ne- 
cessary to supply mechanical expertness—quali- 
ties all indispensable to a successful performer. 
Even the largest organ of Tune will not enable 
its possessor to play successfully on the harp, if 
Weight be deficient; the capacity of communi- 
cating to the string the precise vibratory impulse 
necessary to produce each particular note will 
then be wanting. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ExampLes.—Dr. Gall mentions 
that he had examined the heads of the most cel- 
ebrated musical performers and singers, such as 
Rossini, Catalani, etc., and found the organ prem- 
aturely large; and that the portraits and busts of 


.Haydn, Glick, Mozart, etc., also show it largely 


developed. I have examined the heads of Mad- 
ame Catalani and many eminent private musi- 
cians, and found the organ confirmed in every 
instance. Dr. Gall remarks further, that a great 
development is not to be expected in every ordi- 
nary player on a musical instrument. With a 
moderate endowment, the fingers may be trained 
to expertness ; but when the soul feels the inspi- 
ration of harmonious sounds, and the counte- 
nance expresses that voluptuous rapture which 
thrills through the frame of the real musician, a 
large organ will never be wanting. 











Fie. 5.—VENERATION SMALL. 





The heads of Italians and Germans in general 
are broader and fuller at the situation of this or- 
gan than those of Spaniards, Frenchmen, and En- 
glishmen in general ; and musical talent is more 
common in the former than in the latter. The 
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Esquimaux are very deficient both in the talent 
and in the organ. 

Dr. Spurzheim mentions, that the heads and 
skulls of birds which sing, and of those which do 
not sing, and the heads of the different individu- 





Fig. 6.—PRAYERFULNESS. 


als of the same kind which have a greater or less 
disposition to sing, present a conspicuous differ- 
ence at the place of this organ. The heads of 
males, for instance, and those of females, of the 
same kind of singing birds, are easily distin- 
guished by their different development. 

It is a prevalent error in education, to perse- 
vere in attempts to cultivate musical talent 
where none is naturally possessed. Dr. Neil Ar- 
not speaks feelingly of the lamentable conse- 
quences of the ignorant prejudice ‘‘that in the 
present day condemns many young women, pos- 
sessed of every species of loveliness and talent 
except that of note-distinguishing, to waste years 
of precious time in an attempt to acquire this tal- 
ent in spite of nature ; and yet, when they have 
succeeded as far as they can, they have only the 
merit of being machines, with performance as 
little pleasing to true judges as would be the at- 
tempt of a foreigner, who knew only the alpha- 
bet of language, to recite pieces of expressive 
poetry in that language. Such persons, when 
liberty comes to them with age or marriage, gen- 
erally abandon the offensive occupation ; but ty- 
rant fashion will force their daughters to run the 
same course.” 

VENERATION (18)—Fr. Vénération, Religiosité.— 
The highest degree of respect and reverence; respect 
mingled with awe; a feeling or sentiment excited by the 
dignity or superiority of a person, or by sacredness of 
character, and with regard to place, by its consecration 
to sacred purposes.— Webster. 

The faculty of Veneration produces the sentiment of 
reverence in general ; or an emotion of profound respect 
on perceiving an object at once great and good. It is the 
source of natural religion, and of that tendency to wor- 
ship a superior power which manifests itself in almost 
every tribe of men yet discovered. The faculty, how- 
ever, produces merely an emotion, and does not form 
ideas of the object to which adoration should be directed. 
—Combe, . 

Locatron.—The organ of Veneration is situated 
in the middle of the coronal region (18, fig. 1), 
between Benevolence and Firmness. Fig. 2 shows 
it large, and fig. 5 small. 

PuystoGNomicat S1e@ns.—Sir Charles Bell says, 
“ When rapt in devotional feelings, when all out- 
ward impressions are unheeded, the eyes are 
raised by an action neither taught nor acquired. 
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Instinctively we bow the body and raise the eyes 
in prayer, as though the visible heavens were the 
seat of God. In the language of the poet— 
Prayer is the upward glancing of the eye, 
When none but God is near. 
‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,’ the 
Psalmist says, ‘from whence cometh my help.’ ” 

“The natural language of this faculty,” Mr. 
Combe says, ‘‘ carries the head upward in the di- 
rection of the organ. The voice is soft, subdued, 
reposing, and adoring. The greatest difference is 
perceptible in the tones and manner of prayer of 
clergymen in whom the organ is large, compared 
with those in whom it is small; there is a soft 
breathing fervor of devotion in the former, and a 
cold reasoning formality in the latter. 

Founorion.—‘ This faculty, when unenlightened, 
may lead to every kind of religious absurdity, as 
worshiping beasts and stocks and stones. The 
negroes, American Indians, and even the Hindoos, 
have a poor intellectual development compared 
with Europeans, and their superstitions are more 
gross. Socrates did not.assent to the popular re- 
ligious errors of the Greeks, and in the ancient 
busts of him he is represented with a splendid 
forehead. 

‘Tt is large also in the negroes, who are ex- 
tremely prone to superstition. 

“Tt has been objected, that, if an organ and fac- 
ulty of Veneration exist, revelation. was unne- 
cessary. But Dr. Gall has well answered, that 
the proposition ought to be exactly reversed ; for 
unless a natural capacity of feeling religious emo- 
tion had been previously bestowed, revelation 
would have been as unavailing to man as it would 
be to the lower animals ; while if a more general 
sentiment of devotion, or an instinctive, but 
blind, tendency to worship, which Venération 
truly is, was given, nothing was more reasonable 
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Fig. 7.—FRANcIS Panis. 


than to add instruction how it ought to be di- 
rected. 

“But although religion is undoubtedly its no- 
blest end, Veneration has also objects and a wide 
sphere of action in the present world. It pro- 
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duces the feeling of deference and respect in gen- 
eral, and hence may be directed to every object 
that seems worthy of such regard: In children, 
it is a chief ingredient in filial piety, and produ- 





Fie. 8.—BRUNEL. 


‘ces that soft and almost holy reverence with 


which a child looks up to his parent as the author 
of his days, the protector of his infancy, and the 
guide of his youth. A child in whom this organ 
is small, may, if Benevolence and Adhesiveness 
are large, entertain great affection for his parent 
as a friend ; but in his habitual intercourse there 
will be little of that deferential respect which is 
the grand feature of the mind when the organ is 
large. Children who are prone to rebellion, re- 
gardless of authority, and little attentive to com- 
mand, will generally be found to have Self-Esteem 
large and this organ proportionally deficient. 

“Veneration leads to deference for superiors in 
rank as well as in years, and prompts to the rey- 
erence of authority. The organ is generally 
largely developed in the Asiatic head, and the 
tendency to obedience is strong in the people of 
that quarter of the globe. Indeed, the hereditary 
slavery which has descended among them through 
so many generations, may be connected with the 
prevalence of this disposition. 


ILLUSTRATIVE Exampies.—“ A lady who is in the 
habit of examining the heads of servants before 
hiring them, informed me, that she has found, by 
experience, that those in whom Veneration is 
large are the most deferential and obedient, and 
that one with large Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness and small Veneration became angry and 
abusive when her conduct was censured. This 
oecurred even although Love of Approbation and 
Conscientiousness were both large ; but the pas- 
sion speedily subsided, and was followed by self- 
reproach and repentance. If Veneration also 
had been large, it would have produced that in- 
stinctive feeling of respect which would have op- 
erated as instantaneously as Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, and restrained the ebullitions. 

“ Nothing is more common in the hospitals for 
the insane, says Pinel, than cases of alienation 
produced by devotional feelings excessively ex- 
alted, by conscientious scruples carried to preju- 
dicial excesses, or by religious terror, As this 
kind of insanity, says Dr. Gall, is often present 
without derangement of the other faculties, phy- 
sicians ought to have inferred that it is connected 


_with disease of a particular part of the brain. 
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He and Dr. Spurzheim saw, in the hospital of Am- 
sterdam, a patient who was tormented with the 
idea that he was compelled to sin, and that he 
could not possibly be saved. In him the organ 
of Veneration was very largely developed. Ina 
priest who despaired of salvation, and in another 
patient who had the confirmed idea that he was 
condemned to eternal punishment, the organ was 
also very large. A woman, named Elizabeth 
Lindemann, was brought to Dr. Gall. At the 
first glance he perceived that she possessed this 
organ in an extraordinary degree ; she continued 
standing before him lifting her eyes from time 
to time to heaven, and indicating by all her ges- 
tures, sadnessand anguish. Irom her youth she 
had been excessively addicted to prayer.” 

Veneration is uniformly large in clergymen 
who have selected their profession from a love of 
it. It is generally larger in the female head than 
in the male ; and women are more obedient and 
prone to devotion. Our likeness of the pious 
priest, Francis Paris (fig. 7), furnishes a good il- 
lustration of the predominance of this organ and 
its natural language. 

VITATIVENESS (®).—Tenacity of life; resist- 
ance to death; love of existence as such; dread of anni- 
hilation ; love of life, and clinging tenaciously to it for 
its own sake.—Self-Instrucior. 

Location.—The organ of this faculty is located 
just bebind the ear and below Combativeness (BE, 
fig. 1). 

There is a remarkable difference among men in 
regard not only to the love of life and the dread 
of death, but to the actual hold upon life. Some 
yield readily to disease, and resign themselves 
to die wiih little reluctance, while others struggle 
with the utmost determination against death, and 
by the power of the will often recover from a 
sickness that would quickly prove fatal to anoth- 
er with the same degree of constitution and vital 
power, but lacking this faculty of resistance to 
death. This difference is believed, on the evi- 
dence of thousands of observations, to be due to 
the different degrees of development of a funda- 
mental faculty which we call Vitativeness. It is 
not recognized by the European writers on Phre- 
no.ogy. 

WEIGHT (27).—The quality of being heavy; the 
property of bodies by which they tend toward the center 
of the earth; gravity.— Webster. 

There seems to be no analogy between the weight or 
resistance of bodies and their other qualities. They 
may be of all forms, sizes, and colors, and yet none of 
these features would necessarily imp'y that one was 
heavier than the other. This quality, therefore, being 
distinct from all others, we can not logically refer the 
cognizance of it to any of the faculties of the mind 
which judge of the other attributes of matter; and, as 
the mental power undoubtedly exists, there appears rea- 
son to conjecture that it may be connected with a special 
organ.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Weightis located ou the 
superciliary ridge, about one third of its extent 
from (he root of the nose (W, fig. 1). When large, it 

sometimes depresses the eyebrow at. that point, 
as may be seen in our likeness of Brunel (fig. 8). 

Foxcrioy —Persons who find great facility in 
judging of momenium and resisiance in mechan- 
ics, are observed to possess the paris of the brain 
lying nearest to the organ of Size largely devel- 
oped. Statics, or that branch of mathematics 
which considers the motion of bodies arising 
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from gravity, probably belongs to it. Persons 
in whom Individuality, Size, Weight, and Locality 
are large, have generally a talent for engineering 
and those branches of mechanics which consist 
in the application of forces ; they delight in steam- 
engines, water-wheels, and turning-lathes. The 
same combination occurs in persons distinguished 
for successful execution of difficult feats in skat- 
ing, in which the regulation of equilibrium is 
an important element. Constructiveness, when 
Weight is small, leads to rearing still fabrics, ra- 
ther than to fabricating working machinery. 

Mr. Richard Edmonson, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, mentions that a great number of observa- 
tions have led him to the convis'‘on that this or- 
gan gives the perception of perpendicularity. 
Workmen who easily detect deviations from the 
perpendicular possess it large ; while those who 
constantly find it necessary to resort to the plumb- 
line have it small, and vice versa. 

InLustrative ExampLes.—Mr. Simpson publish- 
ed in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal (vol. 
ii. p. 412) an interesting and ingenious essay on 
this organ, in which he enumerates a great num- 
ber of examples in proof of its functions. It is 
large, says he, in Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Brewster, Sir 
James Hall, Sir George Mackenzie, Professor Les- 
lie, and in Mr. Jardine and Mr. Stevenson, two 
eminent eagineers. ‘“ We have lately seen,’ he 
continues, ‘* Professor Farish, of Cambridge, who 
manifests a high endowment of mechanical skill, 
and has the organ large; as has Mr. Whewell, of 
the same university, who has written a work of 
merit on thesamesubject, Ina visit welately made 
to Cambridge, we saw much that was interesting 
in regard to this organ. Professor Farish’s son 
inherits the mechanical turn and the organ. We 
saw both the statue and bust of Sir Isaac Newton, 
by Roubilliac. The bust was a likeness taken in 
the prime of his years, and in it the knowing or- 
gans are still more prominent than in the statue.” 

Brunel, the great engineer of the Thames Tun- 
ne} (fig. 8), possessed a remarkable development 
of Weight. 
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RESEMBLANCES.—A writer in the Round Table, 
in tracing resemblances in the animal kingdom, 
says: “Strolling up Broadway of a pleasant 
afternoon, we have met apes, bulls, sheep, goats, 
frogs, doves, wolves, poodles, mastiffs, lizards, 
swans, bears, mice, Jeopards, chameleons, eagles, 
pigs, opossums, peacocks, camels, squirrels, and 
olher counterparis of the animal kingdom, dis- 
guised in human forms and arrayed after the 
manner of human kind. To one thoroughly 
imbued with this branch of physiognomy, the 
multitude affords a constant study.” 

Of course, man combines in himself all the 
qualities of all the animals. It requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to see something of the 
pig in most human beings. So, too, we may see 
something of the saint, but more of the sinner— 
for most men have bad habits, besetting sins, 
and are perverted. Reader, where do you stand? 
In this great human menagerie, what animal do 
you most resemble? Are you like a dove, or like 
adonkey? Like a strutting peacock, or like a 
simple goose? Look in the mirror and classify 
yourself. Our ‘“ New Physiognomy” will explain 
the whole subject. 
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DOUBLE-CHIN.—ECONOMY. 








Mr. Eprror: In your Journat, under the head 
of “Sigus of Character,” you say that a double- 
chin may be a sign of a “disposition to save ;” 
and I also see a note addressed to you by “ Mary 
E.,” giving you the benefit of her thoughts on the 
subject. Now, I am deeply interested in the 
subjects of Phrenology and Physiognomy, and 
anything pertaining to them, consequently I 
desire to do anything in my power toward their 
perfection. Since I saw the statement referred 
to, I have noticed all my acquaintances who have 
double-chins and those who have not, and I find 
a3 many persons who are remarkable for their 
economy as their double-chinned sisters, who 
ought not to possess a particle of “a desire to 
save,” if that ‘‘sign” is to be relied upon, for 
they have not even a suspicious crease in their 
chins, or rather under their chins. 


Look at Jews. Can you point out one Jew in 
ten with a double-chin? and yet they are so 
avaricious and grasping in general, that their 
name has become a by-word among us—‘‘as 
rich as a Jew,” ‘as close as a Jew,” ete. 

Now, I do not mean to say that persons who 
have double-chins are not economical ; bus I do 
think it can not be relied upon as a ‘sign of a 
disposition to save,” or if so, they will be ‘‘ few 
and far between.” If thin persons are to be 
admitted, fat people will possess a natural talent 
for it. 

And again, in the many romances which are 
constantly issuing from the press, do not their 
authors, when they want to introduce an old hag, 
who is supposed to be capable of bartering every 
just and honorable principle for gold, invariably 
portray her as an old, thin, bony individual, 
with prominent, pointed chin, and other features 
to correspond—such as will suit the emagination 
of the reader? Now, if those authors were 
accustomed to meet with persons in daily life 
who have such characters as that old hag is sup- 
posed to have, with doub/e-chins, would they not 
describe her as having a very large one? and if 
they did not portray her with that style of chin 
(double), when swch characters always had it, 
would their ideal suit the imagination of their 
readers ?, 

Ido not intend to bring my own chin into the 
present catalogue, but do simply state from 
personal experience as well as my observation. 

Minsie Moss. 


a Oe 


Ears—Laroe and Smati.—Mr. Editor: In the 
Juno number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, in 
the department, “ To Our Correspondents,” is a 
piece about “ Large Ears,” in which the writer 
speaks as though persons having large ears would 
be likely to steal! Now, as I have paid particu- 
lar attention to ears, and from observation am 
almost certain that large ears indicate generosity 
and small ears indicate closeness or stinginess, I 
thought I would give you the benefit of my ob- 
servations for the JourwaL, if you choose. I have 
taught school a good deal, and have noticed chil- 
dren’s as well as adults’ ears, and have never 
known the foregoing to fail. I believe thick ears 
to indicate dull minds, A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Our Social Relutions. 
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Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 

Whom gentle stars unite, and in oue fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and t).eir beings blend.—Thomson, 





THE SERVANT QUESTION. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 





Economy in the department of domestic service 
is perhaps the worst application of that much- 
lauded virtue that can be made. It is no econ- 
omy at all—it is extravagance in its most rulnous 
form. You save your carpets—you look careful- 
ly after the wear and tear of furniture—you know 
to a fraction just how far it is advisable to use 
household implements; but when it comes to 
your own strength and nerve, you are as crimi- 
nally careless as if a new self could be purchased 
when the old one is worn out! 


For such weariness as comes to the overworked _ 


housekeeper there is no rest. “I can refresh my- 
self by a good night’s sleep,” is the argument 
often used and believed in. You can do nothing 
of the kind. Long, long before the physical 
strength gives way, the mind gets tired —.the 
nerves jar like a harp out of tune, and all the 
Saratogas and White Mountains in the world, all 
the medicine and,rest and recruitiog you can 


resort to, will be vain to restore the healthy tone, | 


the vigorous elasticity of mind that you have 
literally thrown away from you! Are not these 
things worth pondering on, before thought comes 
too late? : 

Our attention is sometimes called to the wonder- 
ful feats accomplished by notable New England 
_ farmers wives who rise long before dawn, bake, 

wash, brew, scour, keep the machinery of huge 
dairies in successful action, pursue every micro- 
scopic atom of dust out of their houses, dress 
handsomely, and after all the daily work is done, 
sit down to earn pin-money at the needle. They 
regard a servant as a useless luxury; they do 
every “stroke of work” with their own brisk 
hands, and glory in their prowess and independ- 
ence! “ There’s a woman for you!’ says the ad- 
miring neighborhood. 
~ Yes—but look at her! At thirty she is an old 
woman—colorless, shriveled, worn. The hair, 
which should be her glory, is drawn away from 
the bald spots on her head into a mere wisp—the 
cheeks are fallen in, and the eyes are sharp and 
imperative. Her whole being is narrowed down 
into the treadmill circle of her daily work. The 
summer hours, jeweled with sunshine and odor- 
ous with sweet scents, are in her eyes but so 
many minutes out of which so much toil must be 
obtained, by hook or by crook! She has not an 
idea beyond the four walls of her farm-house 
home. Is this life? Or is it an existence not 
dissimilar to that of an omnibus horse or a day- 
laborer? We should callit fossilizing, not living! 
‘“« Better so than to be tormented with servants,” 
says the victim of a hireling household, with an 
instinctive yearning for freedom at almost any 
cost! Dut, between these two extremes, can we 
find no medinm ? t 

The United States of America are full of girls 

and wemen who want work. Why are they so 
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slow to respond to this outcry of the age? Why? 
Ah, if we could once get to the root of this why, 
there would be a much more satisfactory under- 
standing in society. 

Here we come to the great mistake into which 
American girls are so apt to fall, when daily work 
for daily bread becomes with them a matter of 
urgent necessity. It is so difficult to overcome 
the false pride, the counterfeit humility in which 
they have been foolishly reared. They fancy it 
is “more genteel” to immure themselves in fac- 
tories, book binderies, or close and reeking 
workrooms—to go out sewing, or to sit in their 
own cramped, ill- ventilated apartments, stitching 
from day-dawn until ten or eleven o’clock at 
night, than to officiate as “ help” to a worn-out 
sister woman! And when factories, and school- 
rooms, and dress-makers’ sanctums, and milliners’ 
back parlors are all full, and there is nothing but 
a blank prospect of starvation before them, they 
would almost rather starve than enter a kitchen 
in a menial capacity. Alas! what an incompre- 
hensible channel some people’s pride flows in! 
Give the girl a kitcben of her own, and she will 
work in it until she is ready to drop ; but let the 
kitchen belong to somebody else, and the aspect 
of things is entirely different! 

Now, looking at the matter in a perfectly ab- 
stract point of view, why is it any more dignified 
to make a pugding for another woman than to 
make adress for her? Why should it hurt the 
pride more to stand before a range cooking Mrs. 
Jones’ dinner than to stand behind a counter and 
sell her two yards of ribbon? If she pays you 
well for your services, what does it matter whether 
they are rendered in a kitchen or ia a milliner’s 
show-room ? 


“T would never become a servant girl!” says 
the free-born American damsel, with the spirit of 
her eighteen ‘: Fourths of July” in every word. 
No—nor need you become a mere servant girl. 
Do you suppose that the educated, refined mis- 
tress of a household would recognize no differ- 
ence between you and the half-aliye Irish dowdy 
who has hitherto queened it in hall and kitchen ? 
I tell you, girls, you would be appreciated in this 
department of life, and that is what every woman 
likes to be! Lay aside the absurd misconstruc- 
tion you have put upon the idea of republican 
equality. Of course you are ‘as good as your 
mistress.”’ If she is a person of sense, she will 
not attempt to contradict the fact. Only, you 
are poor, and she is rich—you are strong, and 
she is weak. Make a fair exchange of the rela- 
tive good and evil of your positions, and try if 
you can’t form a comfortable partnership ! 

What a relief it would be to American house- 
keepers to have enterprising, thorough - going 
American girls, ‘* brisk as bees and neat as pinks,” 
in their kitchens and nurseries! The whole sys- 
tem of domestic service would be revolutionized 
—we should begin on a new platform? And why 
can not we have such a state of things? There 
is actually no reasonable “ why” to be adduced. 

And now, girls, we advise you to consider this 
question sensibly and at leisure. Is the certainty 
of a good home nothing? Are healthful occupa- 


tion and compensation amply remunerative un- | 
* will be secure, and secured. Try it. 


worthy of weighing in the balance against your 
fastidious scruples? It lies in your own hands to 


lift up the traditional degradation that obscures 
the position of domestic assistant, and to sur- 
round it with new influences and a nobler mean- 
ing. If you enter upon your occupation in the 
right spirit, you will not have only a mistress, but 
a grateful, appreciative friend; and your home 
will be no mere abiding-place, but an actual 
home in the highest sense of the word! 

Again we ask, Is it not worth while to sacrifice 
a little false pride to enter upon such a position 
as this? Or do you prefer genteel starvation 
with consumption on one side and pestilence on 
the other, by way of body-guard ? 

Of course there will be petty drawbacks and 
irritating trials to be nfet and contended with; 
but show us the lot totally exempt from these! 
As long as we are human we must share the ills 
of humanity and grumble as little as we possibly 
can. 

Speaking from every-day experience, it is im- 
possible to make good servants out of the aver- 
age material that is brought over to this country 
two or three times a week in the crowded steer- 
age of our emigrant ships. Of course there are 
exceptions, but these exceptions only make the 
general ignorance, stupidity, and indolence more 
apparent. Now the question is, Are our Ameti- 
can girls to stand by, unemployed, while we pay 
fabulous wages to people who are totally inca- 
pable of fulfilling the duties we expect from them? 

We wait for an answer dictated by prudence, 
wisdom, and common sense. May it be favorable 
to the hopes and wishes of those by whom the 
visitation of servants is more dreaded—and just- 
ly, too—than the visitation of cholera! The ser- 
vant question has hannted us long enough ; it is 
high time that it were definitively decided, at 
last. 

—- =< 


VouLTarrs ON Marriace.—Voltaire said: “The 
more married men you have, the fewer crimes 
there will be. Marriage renders a man more 
virtuous and more wise. An unmarried man is 
but half of a perfect being, and it requires the 
other half to make things right; and it can not 
be expected that in this imperfect state he can 
keep the straight path of rectitude any more 
than a boat with one oar or a bird with one 
wing can keep astraight course. In nine cases 
out of tea, where married men become drunkards, 
or where they commit crimes against the peace 
of the community, the foundation of these acts 
was lxid while in a single state. or where the wife 
is, as is sometimes the case, an unsuitable match. 
Marriage changes the current of a man’s feelings, 
and gives him a center for his thoughts, his affec- 
tions, and his acts. Hereis a home for the entire 
man, and the counsel, the affections, the example, 
and the interest of his ‘ better half’? keep him 
from erratic courses, and from falling into a 
thonsand temptations to which he would other- 
wise be exposed. Therefore, the friend to mar- 
riage is the friend to society and to his country.” 

[Whatever may be said of Voltaire’s theology, 
his statement on the marriage question is certainly 
correct. Statistics prove that a large majority 
of our criminals, States prison convicts, etc., are 
upmarried. Think of this, young men; and if 
you wish to escape all that is bad, try to form a 
life-partnership with a good woman, and you 
But you 
must not drink. ] 
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A LETTER TO THES CHILDREN. 





My Dear Youna Frmexps— Because I love 
you, and earnesily desire to do you good; be- 
cause I want to comfort you in your sorrows, 
sympathize wish you in your discouragements, 
and strengthen you in all right endeavors, my 
hand obeys the promptings of my heart, and 
writes this letter. 

I love you because you were made to be loved. 
{ sympathize with you because I know that chil- 
dren have struggles that are not always under- 
stood by older people I want to strengthen 
you, for I know, though such knowledge gives 
me pain, that this world, beautifu! as it is, has 
many temptations, many dark ways, has much of 
sin, much that corrupts and defiles. 

Not very many years separate me from child- 
hood, and I remember from my own experience 
that it is not always easy for a child to do right; 
nor is it always easy to understand whai és right. 
But the easiest way is sometimes not the safest or 
the best way. Search your hearts, obey the dic- 
tates of conscience, ask God to help and guide 
you, and you will be able to find the right way. 

The trouble comes when you do what you 
know tobe wrong. It may seem to you a very 
small offense—one that can not do much harm ; 
but I beg of you never to comfort yourselves in 
this way, for a small offense, if you know it to be 
wrong at all, is just as wrong as a great one. 

Try not to shrink from doing right because it 
is sometimes hard. Do not be cowardly, but 
learn to be brave and strong. ‘The noblest 
bravery and the noblest strength is shown by 
one who does what he knows to be right, even 
though he is called a coward for it. 

When [ was a child I learned two little stanzas 
which have since helped me to do many hard 
things ; and I copy them, hoping that they may 
be of as much benefit to you. 

“ The duty that we owe, 
Yet hate or fear to meet, 


Will turn to gall and bitter woe 
The draught we deem most sweet. 


“The duty we perform, 
Though hard, if bravely done, 
Will pour a light through thickest storm, 
More blessed than the sun.” 

For the sake of your own happiness; for the 
sake of the good you may do to others ; and more 
than all, for the sake of Him who died for you, 
try always to do right. 

Be careful not to think impure thoughts. 
Banish them from your hearts, for impure 
thoughts will surely lead to bad deeds. Re- 
member that the “ pure in heart are blessed, and 
that they shall see God.” 

Do not be discouraged if you can not be as 
good as you wish to be all at once. God will 
bless the feeblest effort in the right direction, 
and if you only persevere He will crown it with 
SRCCESS. 

If any of you are dissatisfied because you are 
poor and plain-looking, let me tell you how to be 
rich and beautiful. Have a heart full of love 
and goodness, and a soul beautiful with the 
beauty of holiness, and you will be rich. Anda 
good heart and a beautiful soul will do more than 
all else in making a beautifulface. Indeed, Lhave 
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| seen a dark, bad, ugly face transformed into a 


bright, pure, noble one by its owner changing a 
wrong life for a right one—a bad heart for a 
good one. 

Praying that God may love you and bless yon, 
may keep you from sin and temptation, and de- 
liver you from all evil, I am sincerely your 
friend, HOPE ARLINGTON. 


———— —ah-6-<>S-4e~ — 


MARRIAGE IN EGYPT. 


Wuen an Egyptian wants a wife, he is not al- 
lowed to visit the harems of his friends to select 
one, for Mohammed forbade men to see the face of 
any woman they could marry, that is to say, any 
besides their mother or sisters. A man is, there- 
fore, obliged to employ a ‘“ khatbeh,” or match- 
maker, to find one for him, for which service of 
course she expects ‘‘ backsheesh”’—that is, pay- 
ment. The khatbeh, having found a girl, recom- 
mends her to the man as exceedingly beautiful, 
and eminently suitable to him. The father is then 
waited upon to ascertain the dowry he requires ; 
for all wives are purchased, as they were in pa- 
triarchal days. When Jacob had no money to 
pay for Rachel, he served her father seven years 
as an equivalent ; and, when duped, was obliged 
to serve a second term to secure his prize. (Gen. 
xxix.) Fathers still refuse to,give a younger 
daughter in marriage before an elder shall have 
been married. The people of Armenia, in Asiatic 
Turkey, forbid a younger son to marry before an 
elder; and this is likewise the law of the Hindoos. 

PRICE OF A WIFE. 

The price of a wife varies from five shil- 
lings to fifteen hundred dollars. The girl may 
nos be more than five or six years old, but, what- 
ever her age, two thirds of the dowry is at once 
paid to the father, in the presence of witnesses 
The father then, or his representative, says, ‘I 
betroth to thee my daughter,” and the young man 
responds, “I accept of such betrothal.”” Unless 
among the lower classes, the father expends the 
dowry in the purchase of dress, ornaments, or fur- 
niture for the bride, which never become the 
property of her husband. Even when betrothed, 
the intercourse of the parties is very restricted. 
The Arabs will not allow them to see each other ; 
but the Jews are not quite so stringent. The be- 
trothals often continue for years before the man 
demands his wife; thus, ‘‘Samson went down 
and talked to the woman,” or espoused her, and 
“after a time, he returned to take her.’’ 


AGE TO MARRY, IN EGYPT. 

Girls are demanded at the age of ten, and be- 
tween that and sixteen years ; but after sixteen 
tew men will seek them, and the dowry expected 
is then proportionably low. : 


EARLY MATURITY. 

Girls in Egypt are often mothers at thirteen 
and grandmothers at twenty-six ; and in Persia 
they are said to be mothers at eleven, grandmo- 
thers at twenty-two, and past child-bearing at 
thirty. When a man demands his betrothed, a 
day is fixed for the nuptials, and for seven nights 
before he is expected to give a feast, which, how- 
ever, is furnished by the guests themselves. Thus 
one sends coffee, another rice, another sugar, etc. 
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THE ¥FWAST. . 

The principal time of this continued feast is 
the night before the consummation. The con- 
duct is intrusted to the “friend of the bride- 
groom.” (John iii. 29.) About the middle of this 
day the bride arrives at the house, and retires to 
the harem, whereshe sits with her mother, sisters, 
and female friends. At the third or fourth watch 
of the night—three or four hours after sunset— 
the bridegroom, who has not yet sven his fair 
one, goes to the mosque to pray, accompanied by 
“meshals,” or torches and lanterns, with music. 
Upon his return he i: introduced to his bride, 
with,whom, having g:voa her attendant a present 
to retire, he is left aloue. He then throws off her 
vail, and for the first time sees her face. If sat- 
isfied, he informs the women outside, who imme- 
diately express their joy by screaming “ Zugga- 
reet,” which is echoed by the women in the house, 
and then by those in the neighborhood. 


_—_-—_——<@- 00-4 = 


GETTING MARRIED. 


Every young girl now-a-days expects to get a 
rich husband, and therefore rich men ought to be 
abundant. In the country, we admit, that girls 
are sometimes brought up with an idea of work, 
and with a suspicion that each may chance to 
wed a sober, steady, good-looking, industrious 
young man who will be compelled to earn by 
severe labor the subsistence of himself and fam- 
ily.. There are not so many brought up with 
such ideas now, even in the country, as there 
used to be; but there are some, and they conse- 
quently learn how to become helpmates to such 
worthy partners. But in town it is different. 
From the highest to the lowest class in life, the 
prevailing idea with all is, that marriage is to 
lift them at once above all necessity for exer- 
tion; and even the servant girl dresses and 
reasons as if she entertained a romantic confi- 
dence in her Cinderella-like destiny of marrying 
a prince, or, at least, of being fallen in love with 
and married by some wealthy gentleman, if not 
by some nobleman in disguise. 

This is why so many young men fear to marry. 


The young women they meet with are imbued 
with notions of marriage so utterly incompatible 
with the ordinary relations of life in their sta- 
tion ; they are so wholly inexperienced in the 
economy of the household ; they have been 
taught, or have taught themselves, such a ‘‘ noble 
disdain” for all kinds of family industry; they 
have acquired such expeciations of lady-like ease 
and elegance in the matrimonial connection, that 
to wed any one of them is to secure a life-long 
lease of domestic unhappiness, and purchase 
wretchedness, poverty, and despair. 

All this is wrong, and should be amended. 
Such fallacies do not become a sensible age nor 
a sensible people. Our grandfathers and moth- 
ers had more wisdom than this. The present age 
is much too fast a one in this respect. Let us 
sober down a litile. Let every young woman be 
taught ideas of life and expectations of marriage 
suitable to her condition, and she will not be so 
frequently disappointed. Should she be fortu- 
nate and wed above that condition, she may 
readily learn the new duties becoming to it, and 
will not have been injured by having possessed 
herself of those fitting a station below. Let her 
anticipate always a marriage with one in the 
humbler walks in life; and then, should she 
happen to do better, her good fortune will be 
only the more delightful. J. J. M. 
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WRITING. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHONOGRAPHY, OR THE 
NATURAL LAW OF WRITING. 





‘*Custom’s the world’s great idol we adore, 
And knowing ¢hés, we seek to know no more; 
What education did at first conceive, 
Our ripened intellects confirm us to believe, 
The careful nurse and priest are all we need 
To learn opinions and our country’s creed. 
The parents’ precepts early are instilled, 
And spoil the man while they instruct the child.” 
Man is governed by certain naturallaws. There 
are natural laws of mind as well as of matter. 
Every thought and every act are either in*har- 
mony wiih them, giving ease and naturalness of 
action, or in opposition to them, destroying that 
ease and naturalness. Any infringement upon 
natural law, whether mental, moral, or physical, 
detracts from the perfectness and facility with 
which an act might otherwise be performed. - Any 
act or thought not in harmony with natural law 
works against man’s instincts, his natural intui- 
tions, and serves as so much friction to retard his 
progress toward attaining the end desired. 
Thus far we have spoken in general terms; we 
will now proceed to apply these principles spe- 
cifically to the art of writing. 


NATURAL LAW OF WRITING, 

The natural law of writing is undoubtedly this, 
to represent every simple sound in the language 
made by one inypulse of the voice, by a simple math- 
ematical sign made by one movement of the hand. 
Acting in accordance with this law, we claim that 
any person having the same amount of practice 
in writing as in speaking can write as rapidly as 
he can speak. This is sustained by physiological 
law, which will not allow with the same training 
the motor nerves in the different parts of the 
human body to contract and relax with different 
degrees of celerity. 

Every one who practices the common chirog- 
raphy is constantly violating the natural law of 
writing—is violating his natural instincts—work- 
ing against his own inclinations, and consequent- 
ly dwarfing himself in his attainments.. The com- 
mon system of writing is a very unphilosophic 


and to a great extent an arbitrary one. It gives 
us but twenty-six characters with which to repre- 
sent forty-three sounds, and then endeavors to 
make up the deficiency by giving to each char- 
acter from one to six sounds. We have to make 
four. movements of the hand on an average in 
forming each letter of the alphabet; then when 
we take into consideration the frequency with 
which three and four letters are combined and 
have to be written to represent one sound, we 
can state, without exaggeration, that for every 
sound represented in the common mode of writ- 
lng, we must make no less than five movements of 
the hand. The reader can easily demonstrate 
this fact by a careful analysis of a few words. 
One of the greatest difficulties, and one which ap- 
pears well-nigh insuperable in the common or- 
thography, is that of spelling. .No one, unless he 
be already familiar with a word, or has previ- 
ously seen it written or heard it spelled, can with 
any degree of certainty say how it should be 
written. es 

It takes a life-time in which to become toler- 
ably familiar with the words of our language, 
violating as we do the natural law of spelling. 
The objections against the common chirography 
already named are sufficient to show that it is in 
a great measure arbitrary, and that a system of 
writing based upon more philosophical principles 
is needed. 











PHONOGRAPHY. 


Phonography is a system of writing founded on 
fact and founded in truth, and with such a basis 
it can not be shaken. It is based upon the nat- 
ural law of writing, using as it does a single char- 
acter made with one movement of the hand to 
represent a single sound, and spelling all words 
in accordance with natural principles, thus doing 
away with the necessity for all arbitrary rules, 
and making writing as easy and asrapid as speak- 
ing where the writer or speaker is equally skilled 
in each. Phonography when fully written, or 
having every sound fairly represented, requires 
but one fifth of the movements of the hand neces- 
sary in longhand, and consequently one can 
write it five times as fast when equally familiar 
with both ; in other words, if a person can write 
twenty-five or thirty words per minute in long- 
hand, he can write one hundred and twenty-five 
or one hundred and fifty per minute in phonog- 
raphy. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


But it will be questioned whether phonogra- 
phers are able to attain to that degree of rapidity 
necessary to give expression to every sound; and 
however learnedly we may write of the capacity 
of the system, we shall ever be met with the qnes- 
tion, “ Is the inference that phonography can be 
written with full consonantal forms as rapidly as 
speech, sustained by the facts of experience ?” 

Were we not able to refer to the proficiency of 
reporters for proof to sustain ourselves on this 
point, it might be considered as evidence con- 
clusive that our inference is unwarranted and 
that we claim too much. We have no doubt, as 
we have said, were one equally skilled in writing 
as in speaking, that he would be able to write 
legibly the sounds as rapidly as uttered. But 
phonography has never received a fair test of its 
capacity, for how rarely do we find a reporter 
who in the early years of chiidhood was instructed 
in phonography, and who for years in his youth 
was drilled in the formation of the phonographic 
characters and in their combination into words 
so as to write with ease and freedom, as is the 
case with one learning the common chirography ! 
Where we do find such a reporter we fiad all our 
claims substantiated. It is this lack of study and 
practice in childhood that fully accounts for 
phonographers’ inability to write with full conso- 
nantal forms with the rapidity of speech. It is 
this lack of training at the right period which 
occasions the necessity for devising and using 
contractions and word-signs in order to secure 
the necessary rapidity. 

This is the real objectionable feature of the 
phonographic system, but happily it is the fault 
of the writer instead of the system. Were it other- 
wise, we might profitably cast about for some 
better method. : 

We are constantly met by the objection, that 
reporting phonography is not adequate to the 
necessities of the great mass of the people, as it 
is somewhat arbitrary, and in a great measure 
depends on memory. With respect to this ob- 
jection we may say that the best reporters use the 
fullest style of phonographic writing, and give 
full consonantal forms for nearly all words ; in- 
deed, many vocalize freely, thus complying wiih 
the demand made by the law of writing. Now, 
who are the best reporters but those who have 
practiced the longest? and why is it that those 
who have had the largest experience do not, in- 
stead of writing more fly, write more briefly, 
and thus develop the resources of the system in 
the way of rapidity? The reason is obvious. 
There is no demand for such a development ne- 
cessitated by the want of greater rapidity, while 
on the other hand the bighest degree of legibility 
demands that all sounds be inserted. Besides, 
the more one practices the more intuitive become 
the movements of the hand, the greater the facility 
in committing the sounds to paper, and the less 
is the necessity for abbreviating. But the most 
obvious reason is, that writing contractedly is in 
direct violation of the natural law of writing 
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which demands that every sound be fully and 
fairly expressed ; hence, when we go in opposition 
to this law, the hand and the mind revolt as it 
were, instinctively, and the intuitive tendency is 
to write every sound. 

We appeal to the experience of every reporter 
in behalf of the truthfalness of our statement. 
There are none who do not at times find them- 
selves instinctively and unconsciously writing out 
the full consonantal forms instead of the most 
familiar word-signs. To those who claim that to 
write with the rapidity of speech, one has in a 
great measure to trust to memory for the repre- 
sentation of words, we would reply, that to write 
the common style, one has to remember how cach 
word is spelled, and that it therefore demands a 
muh greater exercise of the memory, for spelling 
in this case is almost entirely arbitrary, while in 
the other, it is perfectly natural and requires no 
exercise of that faculty. 


SYSTEMS COMPARED. 


Now with the burden of the objection standing 
against the common system and in favor of pho- 
nograpby, we think the latier justly entitled to the 
consideration of all. 

Phonography does away with all the inexplh- 
cabie mysteries and intricacies of the common 
orthography, such as giving to each letter more 
sounds than one, representing the same sound by 
many diff rent letters, and representing one sound 
by a combination of two or more letters. People 
do not generally attach the importance to pho- 
nography which really belongs to it, and only take 
itup at a comparatively late period in life, and 
in a majority of cases never attain that familiarity 
with the system which is desirable. If in the 
early years of childhood persons were taught the 
art of phonographic writing. and year after year 
were drilled in it as they are in the old chirog- 
raphy, we have no doubt that in the majority of 
instances writing with the rapidity of speech 
would be attained, and that without the use of 
arbitrary rules or special contractions. 

This system of writing being the natural one, 
and having no arbitrary rules either in writing or 
spelling, can therefore be the more readily learned 
and the sooner reduced to practice, while the 
ordinary chirography can only boast of rules for 
which no philologist has as yet given, or ever can 
give, even ashow ofareason. Phonography does 
not demand the time nor the effort which it re- 
quires for the mastery of longhand, and the 
benefits, how incomparably superior! The ar- 
bitrary system of longhand can never accomplish 
so much in the same amount of time as a more 
natural system in which the fingers have been 
‘intuitively taught,’ and we greatly doubt 
whether the art of verbatim reporting can be 
sooner acquired by loading the mind with special 
contractions and almost innumerable word-signs, 
in which a strict adherence to position is abso- 
lutely indispensable, than by practicing in accord- 
ance with the natural law of writing, giving full 
expression to the sounds. ‘ 

It is a fundamental principle in mechanies that 
‘‘whatever is gained in power is lost in time,” 
and we believe the same principle is true when 
applied to phonographic writing. Whatever of 
speed is attained by the use of arbitrary principles 
is at an expense of time, and a positive detriment 
to legibility. 


PREJUDICES TO BE OVERCOME 


At the present day, amid the triumphs of science 
and the wonderful adaptation of the arts to the 
business of life, it is unnecessary to prove that 
the art of phonographic writing is a useful one, 
The world has already conceded this. It has ad- 
mired its beauty, commended its philosophy, 
eulogized its capabiliries, acknowledged its util- 
ity, and in a measure reduced it to practice. | The 
mind of man is so organized that whatever is de- 
mopstrated to be useful is accepted. This lies at 
the basis of man’s improvement, and is the found- 
ation of all true civilization and progress. But 
it should not be considered strange, rooted and 
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grounded as we are, by the practice of years, in 
the common style, having obtained such famili- 
aritv and ease of mechanical execution, that we 
should possess prejudices strongly in favor of the 
old system, and exhibit feelings of disinclination 
or aversion against any other, even though it be 
a more natural and perfect one. This is the pre- 
judice which phonograpby has to oppose, and 
which it is constantly undermining ; but a quarter 
of a century is not time enough in which to re- 
form the world of letters. Great and important 
changes—those contemplating results universal— 
can not be achieved in a day. 


MEANS OF SUCCESS. 


We know of no branch of education so indis- 
pensable to the iaterests of the business world or 
0 highly conducive to the progress of science and 
literature as the artof shorthand writing. To the 
young, we could offer no better means of self- 
culture, improvement, and of consequent useful- 
ness. Itis asystem based in nature. and there- 
fore easy in its attainment, and in its results how 
wonderful! Itis the art of writing brought into 
close proximity with that of speaking. Itis time 
that all young persons preparing to engage in 
the busy scenes of life should avail themselves of 
pbhonography, and thus obtain one of the most 
powerful agencies by which to secure snecess. 
Phonography emancipates mind and gives fail 
scope to the out-reach of never-ending thought, 
it relieves the hand from the complex quibbies of 
ambiguous longhand, and we might almost ¢ruth- 


fully say— 
“Tt surely is no haman skill 
That works such mivacles as these ; 
No morta! e’cr performed 
Such feats with such consummate ease.” 


There is plenty of labor for phonographie writ- 
ers to perform, and the more universal becomes 
the art the greater will be their demand, for we 
shall then the more clearly demonstrate to the 
world that “ time is money.” 


———— a8 9 2B ¢ 


NAMES OF THE STATSHES. 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires why the States are 
called by their present names, and what are 
their derivations and meaning. The results of 
our investigations in this matter are the fol- 
lowing : 

Matne—So called from the province of Maine, 
in France, in compliment to Queen Henrietta 
of England, who, it has been said, owned that 
province. Thisis the commonly received opinion. 

New Hampsnire—Named by John Mason, in 
1639 (who with another obtained the grant from 
the crown), from Hampshire County, in England. 
The former name of the domain was Laconia. 

Vermonr—From the French verd mont, or 
green mountain, indicative of the mountainous 
nature of the State. This name was first officially 
recognized Jan. 16, 1777. 

Massacausetts—Indian name, signifying “ the 
country about the great hills,” 7. ¢., the “Blue 
Hills.” 

Ruope Isuanp.—This name was adopted in 
1644 from the island of Rhodes, in the Mediterra- 
nean, because of its fancied resemblance to that 
island. 

Coxnecticur.—This is the English orthography 
of the Indian word Quon-eh-ta-cut, which signifies, 
the long river.” 

New York—Named by the Duke of York, 
under color of title given him by the English 
crown in 1664. 

New Jersry—So called in honor of Sir George 
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Carteret, who was governor of the island of Jer- 
sey, in the British Channel. 

PennysyLvanti—F rom William Penn, the found- 
er of the colony. meaning “ Penn’s woods.” 

Drtaware—In honor of Thomas West, Lord 
de-la-Ware, who visited the bay and died there 
in 1610. 

MaryLtanp—After Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I. of Hngland. 

Vireixia—So called in honor of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the “‘virgin queen,” in whose reign Sir 
Walter Raleigh made the first attempt to colonize 
that region. 

Norra and Sourn Carouina were originally in 
one tract, called ‘Carolana” after Charles IX. of 
Trance in 1504. Subsequently, in 1665, the name 
was altered to Carolina 

Georcia—So called in honor of George II. of 
England, who established a colony in that region 
in 1732. 

FLoripa.—Ponce de Leon, who discovered this . 
portion of North America in 1512, named it Flor- 
ida in commemoration of the day he landed there, 
which was the Pasqnas de Flores of the Span- 
iards, or *‘ Feast of Flowers,” otherwise known 
as Taster Sunday. 

ALaBaMA—Formerly a portion of Mississippi 
Territory, admitted into the Union as a State in 
1819. The name is of Indian origin, signifying 
“here we rest.” 

Misstsstrri—l’ormerly a portion of the prov- 
ince of Louisiana. So named in 1800 from the 
great river on its western line. The term is of 
Indian origin, meaning “long river.” 

Lovrs1ana—From Louis XIV. of France. who 
for some time prior to 1763 owned the territory. 

Arkansas—I'rom “ Kansas,” the Indian word 
for ‘‘smoky water,” with the French prefix ‘‘arc,”’ 
bow. 

TenneEssre~--Indian for ‘‘ river of the big bend,”’ 
i. e., the Mississippi, which is its western bound- 
ary. 

Kentucky—Indian for “at the head of the 
river.” , 

Oxto—From the Indian, meaning “beautiful.” 
Previously applied to the river, which traverses a 
great part of its borders. 

Micnican—Previously applied to the lake, the 
Indian name for a fish weir. So called from the 
fancied resemblance of the lake to a fish-trap. 

InpranaA—So called in 1802 from the American 
Indians. 

Iutrsors—From the Indian “‘illini”’ men, and 
the French suffix “ ois,” together signifying “tribe 
of men.” 

Wiscoxstn—Indian term for a ‘ wild-rushing 
channel. 

Missourt — Named in 1821 fromihe great branch 
of the Mississippi which flows through it. Indian 
term. meaning ‘*: muddy.” 

Ilowa—l'rom the Indian, signifying ‘ the drowsy 
ones,” 

Mrynesota —Indian for “ cloudy water.” 

CaLtrorntra—The name given by Cortes, the 
discoverer of that region. He probably obtained 
it from an old Spanish romance, in which an 
imaginary island of that name is described as 
abounding in gold. 

OreGox—According to some from the Indian 
oregon. “river of the west.’ Others consider it 
derived from the Spanish “ oregano,” wild mar- 


Joram, which grows abundantly on the Pacific 
coast. 
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THE DEAD. 


BY FRANCES LAMARTINE. 


We wonder in our spirit where they are— 

The ones now passed from out the mortal form! 
We know that they have lived, and now are gone; 
But still, the shadows of those mystic realms 

Are voiceless, and the gulf of Death gives not 

A single sound to tell us where they are— 

The ones that once walked o’cr the earth in robes 
Of flesh, and looked from out their mortal eyes 
Far, far across the surging sea of Time. 


We know there is a something deathless, that 
Doth live beyond the little life of earth; 

A something that is freed when Death doth stéi/ 
The mortal form ; a something that doth ‘scape 
The stifling confines of the grave, and that 
Doth bid defiance to the viewless power 

That binds the turf close o’cr each grassy tomb. 
We know the marble doors can no¢ shut in 

The unclogged souls, although the massive gates 
Are locked and barred by silence solemn and 
Eternal! Aye! this much we know, and yet 
We often wonder to ourselves, and ask 

Our reason and our spirit where they are. 


We know they lived, and loved, and hated, too, 
Perhaps. We know they hurried round upon 

The busy stage of Life, and grasped each change 
With eager hearts, and with bewildering hope 
And fear stood wondering what the next would be. 
We know they had their sorrows and their woes, 
Their trials, their temptations, too. We know 
They had their hours of joy, and drank from ont 
The cup of happiness sometimes, though far 

More often from the cup of misery 

And woe, for this the Jot of mortals is, 

And this their doom on earth. We know they played 
The drama well, and then they passed away. 

They left to us hushed heart, pale brow, dim eyes; 
Cold fingers locked upon a pulseless breast, 
Sealed lips; a casket of the rarest mold— 

But flown the spirit is—we know not where. 

This, then, it is, that puzzles us. We read 

Their burning thoughts traced out in lines of fire 
Upon the immortal page; we know their deeds; 
We feel their hopes, their fears; we take their strong 
Desires into our hearts, and pray their prayers! 
With them we weep and laugh, with them we love 
And hate; and ere we realize they’re not 

Beside us here, we look around to meet 

The love-glance from their watchful eyes; we reach 
Our arms to clasp their shadowy, viewless forms ; 
We strive to press their phantom lips with lips 
Of clay; we listen for their footsteps in 

Our room; we listen for their voices in 

Our solitary haunts, and in the still 

And quiet places where we love to dream; 

We wait to feel their spirit-hands upon 

Our brow; we linger for their fond caress, 

And tremble with a dream of unknown joy; 

We feel a happiness too high, too pure, 

For mortal to express; a joy too deep, 

Too holy far for Janguage to describe; 

The vail that hides eternity from time 

Is almost torn away ; again we reach 

Our arms to fold the gone ones to our heart, 

The tear-drop glistens in our eyes, we come 

So near to those we can not see. We fain 

Would speak to them—our lips begin to move; 
Our quick voice breaks the deathy stillness of 

Our soul; we startle like a frightened bird, 

And then the vision fades away fore’er. 


Again we feel alone / again we ask 

Our heart, if, when their forms grew cold, they launched 

Their marble boats at Death’s dark pier, and sailed | 

Away so far, across a sea so wide, | 

That they can ne’er again return to earth; 

Again we wonder if they never hear 7 | 
Us when we call; again we wonder if : 
They never know the mystic longings of 
Our fettered soul; but all is mystery, 

And never, until God sees fit to break 
Earth’s prison-bars that bind the spirit here, 
Can we determine where immortals dweil. 
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IDEALITY AND SUBLIMITY,. 





As from the charming little springs in nature’s 
wilds gush forth the clear, cool, and sparkling 
waters, so from largely developed Ideality and 
Sublimity spring all our beautiful emotions, 
thoughts, expressions, actions, purity, taste, grace, 
refinement, polish, elegance, neatness, poetry, and 
a love of the grand, sublime, vast, endless, ter- 
rific, and that love of the beautiful, pure, and per- 
fect in all its forms—from the little bee, as with 
the music of his wings he softly alights upon the 
flowers of the morning, still decked and glisten- 
ing with those b: ight gems of nature, the pure and 
sparkling dewdrop, to the true poetry of man’s 
mind, with its grandeur, elegance, and purity ; 
from the beauties of summer, with its birds and 
its flowers, its fruits and its skies, to man and his 
works, his paintings, his oratory, and all the 
beauties of those among us who love their Maker 
and obey His laws. 

It is the organs of which we write that confer 
upon us those traits of character which perceive, 
imagine, conceive, and judge of the grand and 
the beautiful ; and as we look upon nature and 
perceive its grandness, vastness, and beauties, it 
is these faculties acting with Veneration that 
look up through nature to nature’s God. Wher- 
ever we are, upon the land or upon the sea, in 
the crowded streets of the city, or among the 
charming beauties of the country, we are still at 
that spring of nature, where we may drink of 
its beauties and satiate our thirst—for nature 
is before us, and how beautiful itis! ‘“ Consider 
the lilies of the field how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these!”’ How full is the world 
of beauties! Take all else away, and we need 
bat look upward to the skies that float above ; 
they are always grand, sublime, and beautiful. 
Observe the rainbow spanning the face of the 
heavens, in the home from whence the rain-drops 
are falling—how beautiful! - How sublime a paint- 
ing from the pencil of God! Reader, ’tis but a 
sign to put us in mind of a merciful promise: 
obey His laws, and the beautiful works that He 
has made will still more brighter beam with 
grandeur and beauty sublime. The rainbow 
melts away, the storm-cloud passes by, and the 
sun’s bright beams smile upon lawn and meadow, 
upon garden and field ; the happy birds are seen 
patiently toiling and sweetly singing as they build 
their nests. The day has gone, another drop 
from the ocean of Time descends the falls of eter- 
nity, and the red clouds seem hastening to bid 
the sun farewell as he slowly sets neath the west- 
ern hills. All things are now at rest; the stars, 
one by one, shine forth— 

** The midnight moon serenely smiles 
O’er nature’s soft repose ; 
No lowering cloud obscures the sky, 
Nor ruffling tempest blows.” 
The very silence is grand, as upon the banks of a 
silent river the moonbeams’ gentle play upon the 
waters is watched. The silence now is inter- 
rupted ; a magnificent steamboat in all its beauty 
and sublimity glides slowly by with gracefulness 
of form and lighted lamps of many colors. It is 
upon a Western river. A century ago the same 
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moon shone in all its brightness, the same stars 
were in the sky, but they shone upon vast forests 
where as yet but few white men had found their 
way. What a picture for the eye of mind to con- 
template would it be, could we in imagination 
distinctly paint a bird’s-eye view of those sublime 
forests at such a time stretching away before us 
as far as the eye could reach, and all “bathed in 
the moon’s pale light !”’ 
“ T hear the winds among the trees, 

Playing celestial symphonies: 

I see the branches downward bent, 

Like keys of some great instrument.” 

The rays of the heavenly orbs shone upon no 
steamboats—the floating monuments of civiliza- 
tion these. But upon those same waters silently 
floated the canoe of the red man ; and as he gazed 
upon the beauties and those scenes so full of sub- 
lime grandeur around him, he thinks of the great 
Author of them all. 

“ Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God n clouds and hears Hm in th: wind; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way.” 

So sublimely great is nature’s God, that the 
works that He has made partake in this respect of 
the greatness of their Author. The seeming little 
things are great. A drop of water the microscope 
reveals to us to be almosta little world of itself. full 
of life and vitality, creatures with brains, nerves, 
and hearts. “ Howsmall,” wesay, “they must be!” 
Small in size, it is true, but are they not greater for 
their very smallness? The sounding line of the 
mariner has brought up from ocean’s bed what 
appeared to be but simple clay, which, after dry- 
ing, its particles were so fine as to disappear in 
the pores and cracks of the skin when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers. Yet in this seeming simple 


| clay all was life, for under the magnifying lenses 


of the microscope it is ascertained to be little 
shells, and these little shells inclose and protect 
from harm and danger a body within them that is 
fuil of life, looked upon by us as remarkably 
small; yet we, compared with the bulk of the sun, 
are yet smaller. And there are beings in nature 
so small indeed, that through microscopes most 
powerful they can not be perceived. And there 
is grandeur and sublimity in al/ these things, and 
in all things that God has made for the benefit 
of man. 
“ Methinks it would seem quite impossible 

Not to love ald things in a world so fulli— 

Where the breeze waroles. and the soft bland air 

Is music slumbering upon her instrument.” 

Ideality takes cognizance of the ideal and 

beautiful in nature and art, while Sublimity rec- 
ognizes the grand, vast, and sublime. The situa- 
tion of these organs is near the moral organs, 
and it is natural, especially if the latter organs 
are largely developed, to associate with the grand 
beauties of nature their great Author. Ideality 
refines and makes us purer, fills us with the ideal, 
and raises above everything thatis vulgar. Sublim- 
ity delights in the awful magnitude and grandeur 
of God’s works, and delights to dwell upon such 
subjects as space and eternity, because of their 
wonderful vastness. The little child gazes up- 
ward to the blue sky above him, and wonders 
where the end of that clear blue may be; but the 
child only wonders, Man may reason upon the 
same subject, and he may direct his telescope far 








into those realms of space ; and he, like the little 
child, may ask, ‘‘ Where is theend?” His reason- 
ing faculties tell him there is no end. And he is 
confounded, confused, bewildered at the magni- 
tude of God’s works—and after all,*like the little 
child, can only wonder. The earth is only a 
speck compared with the size of the sun; the sun 
is hardly more, compared with the magnitude of 
stars (what are they?) composing our cluster. 
And who can tell but what this eluster is but a 
speck compared to the immensity of bodies that 
float in the awful immensity of space which has 
no end and no lines of boundary—which is so 
boundless and great that even the eye of imagina- 
tion can penetrate into but a very little way? 
And yet God has made man, the most wonderful 
of his works, in His image, but a little lower than 
the angels. Reader, let us so live that we may 
deserve His mercy. ‘ Man is fearfully and won- 
derfully made,’ and also is beautifully and sub- 
limely formed, for there is beauty and sublimity in 
the proper exercisation of all his faculties. Thereis 
sublimity in Friendship, Love, and Truth, in Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. Itis asight full of beauty and 
sublimity asin some little village we watch the in- 
habitants slowly wending their way along the 
grassy paths that lead to the village church. We 
enter with them and observe the sublimity of 
Tune as the grand old organ peals forth its notes 
of praise, and see Veneration sublimely bow the 
head in humble gratitude to Him who hears their 
prayers! How sublimely grand is the exercisa- 
tion of Benevolence when it hushes the cry of the 
orphan and dries the widow’s tears! How sub- 
lime the sight, as in the gray dawn of morning we 
watch the increasing brightness that glows in the 
eastern sky, and, growing brighter as we look, 
until the morning sun ia all its glory beams full 
upon us, and the darkness is turned into light! 
Reader, there is beauty and grandeur in the glori- 
ous and sublime science of Phrenology! If you 
doubt its truths, you are in the dark ; and as you 
look toward the east in the darkness of morning, 
and perceive the rising of the king of the sky, if the 
world would so look to Phrenology, its sublime 
truths would gradually unfold and dawn upon 
them, until the avalanche of truth would burst 
upon them in all its glory, showing the truth, the 
light, and the way for man to reform himself 
where reform was needed, and become better and 
rise higher and higher in the scale of Christianity 
and goodness, turning the darkness to light. 

Jap len De. B: 
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Detroit, MIcHIGan. 


StvpLe Mone or Compotine InTeEREST.—A new 
method of computing interest on any number of 
dollars at six per cent. appears very simple. 
Multiply any given number of dollars by the 
number of days of interest desired, separate the 
right-hand figure, and divide by six; the result 
is the true interest of srch sum for such number 
of days, at six percent. This rule is so simple 
and so true, according to all business usage, that 
every banker, broker, merchant, or clerk should 
post it up for reference and use. There being no 


such thing as a fraction in it, there is scarcely 
any liability to error or mistake. By no other 
arithmetical process can the desired information 
be obtained with so few figures. 
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MRS. H. A. PARKHURST. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus lady evidently inherits all the conditions 
favorable for health and long life. She is prob- 
ably descended from a hardy stock, endurance 
and activity being marked characteristics of her 
physical organization. 

She should be known for her mental activity, 
ambition, imagination, perseverance, and execu- 
tiveness ; is evidently her father’s daughter, in- 
heriting his spirit, his Constructiveness, and his 
propelling power. 

Intellectually, she should be both quick and 
curious to examine all subjects which come 
within the range of her appreciation. She also 
comprehends principles as well as facts and de- 
tails, and can impart information almost as readi- 
ly as she can acquire it. 

If trained to it, she would excel in teaching, in 
literature, art, or authorship. 

She must have fine mechanical talent; would 
be apt in construction, if not inventive. Her 
highest and best gift is intuition, which is akin to 
inspiration. She is so organized as to be easily 
impressed by external circumstances and invisi- 
ble influences. She seems to see with the mind, 
to reach, as it were, into the future ; to anticipate 
events, and foresee what is about to transpire. 
She is, in a sense, prophetic. 

She has large Ideality, and would be fond of 
poetry, oratory, art, and music. 

She can imitate and do well what she sees 
done by others. She is also eminently mirthful, 
youthful, and playful; is, in fact, uncommonly 
fond of fun, and can create it. 

She has an excellent memory of whatever she 
sees distinctly and attentively ; personal expe- 
riences are held by her firmly in mind. 

She can read the character and motives of oth- 
ers very readily, and could not be easily de- 
ceived by strangers. 

She can make herself agreeable and acceptable 
to all; is comparatively without affectation, acting 
out her real nature frankly, and just as she feels. 

She has much taste, refinement, and great 
fondness for the beautiful as well as for the grand 
and sublime. See how broad the brain through 
Ideality and Sublimity ! 

She is conscientious, hopeful, devotional, sym- 
pathetic, liberal, and kindly, and could easily live 
a consistent, religious life. 

She is firm and steadfast, quite set in her way. 
She is quick and resolute to resist and defend ; 
very spirited as an opponent, and will never 
yield where moral principle is involved. She is 
not the first to give offense or to get, into a contro- 
versy, nor will she let go when in the right. 

She is self-relying, full of new plans and 
projects, and rarely without resources. Failing 
in one thing, she would turn quickly to another 
and another, until success crowns her efforts. 

Her social nature is distinctly marked. She is 
capable of enjoying all that belongs to home and 
to domestic life. If suitably mated, she would 
be pre-eminently happy as a wife; would be 
very fond of children, friends, and home. 

She has sufficient application to finish what she 
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begins ; her motto would be, “One thing at a 
time,” though she likes to dispatch work quickly. 
If thrown upon her own resources, and depend- 
ent upon herself, something in the line of art, lit- 
erature, or mechanism would suit her best; but 
if qualified for it, she would excel in authorship. 
She could superintend a school, seminary, or an 
asylum or a hospital, thongh her tastes do not 
lie particularly in those directions. Altogether, 
she is well fitted to make her own way in the 
world, and to aid those who are less favored by 
nature and who are less helpful. 

This physiognomy is strongly marked, and in- 
dicates great activity. It has a live look—not 
sleepy, not passive. The perceptives are prom- 
inent, constituting her a good observer. That is 
a purely feminine nose, and indicates mental de- 
velopment and activity. The eyes are earnest, 
and the mouth expressive. The hair a dark- 
brown, plentiful and curly. The chin is promi- 
nent, the jaws strong, the lips full, nostrils am- 
ple, and the breathing circulation and digestion 
good. Altogether, she has a head, face, and 
character that will impress favorably all who 
meet her. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of our sketch, well known in mu- 
sical circles, was born at Leicester, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, in 1837. 

Her parents on the one side were of English, 
on the other of Scotch descent; so that she may 
be said to be the fortunate possessor of the en- 
ergy of the Scot, the persistence of the English- 
man, and the indomitable spirit of activity which 
belongs to the American. Whether she has 
really manifested these qualities or not, we leave 
our reader to judge as he peruses this brief bi- 
ography. While she was yet an infant her parents 
removed to Boston. There she received the 
benefits of a common-school education. Ab the 





* We are indebted to Mr. Bogardus, 368 Broadway, for 
the original photograph from which the above portrait 
was taken. Mr. B. is now the leading—down-town— 
photographic artist, and is taking some of the finest 
pictures to be seen in the New York galleries. . 
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early age of fourteen, however, her scholastic 
relations were terminated, and a new sphere of 
action opened up to her. When very young she 
had shown unusual musical taste. Her parents 
procured a piano forher. This was an era in her 
life. Without a teacher—for her parents were in 
humble circumstances—or any marked advan- 
tages, she commenced the study of music on her 
own account, her devotion to it heightening as 
she advanced. At the age of thirteen she had so 
far progressed as to be competent to teach others 
the art of performing on that instrument, of which 
her own unaided efforts had made her mistress. 
At the age of fifteen her parents removed from 
Boston to the city of New York. Less than 
two years after this removal she was married 
to Mr. Parkburst, and took up her residence 
with him in Lowell, Mass., where he engaged 
in business of a mercantile nature. The finan- 
cial complications of 1857 compelled him to 
close his business in Lowell. Subsequently, 
having settled his affairs there, be removed 
to Brooklyn, N. Y. Here he became so poor 
in health that Mrs. Parkhurst was obliged to 
undertake the support of the family. Her mu- 
sical talents then proved an invaluable ally. 


Through the instrumentality of a well-known _ 


music dealer of New York city, who generously 
came to her assistance, she was enabled to com- 
mand the attention of the music-loving public. 
Her compositions have ever stood well in the 
popular esteem, and she may be said to be sec- 
ond to none among American composers of bal- 
lad music. Mrs, Parkhurst is now a widow ; her 
husband having enlisted in the army of the Union 
in 1862, was killed at the battle of Coid Harbor, 
Va., June 3d, 1864. 

Little Effie Parkhurst—now eleven years old— 
her only child, possesses remarkable musical abil- 


ities, and is already well known as a concert 


singer. 

The compositions of Mrs. Parkhurst comprise 
a list of considerable length, and have from 
the first been extensively published by Mr. 
Horace Waters ; Messrs. Hall & Son; William A. 
Pond & Co.; Firth, Son & Co.; Oliver Ditson 
& Co.; Tolman & Co.; Russel & Co.; Brain- 
ard & Sons; Whitemore & Co.; John F, Ellis 
& Co.; C. M. Tremain; W. Demorest. Among 
them are the following : Norah, Dearest ; How 
Softly on the Bruised Heart; The Beautiful Angel 
Band ; I Can’t Forget; Dost Thou ever Think of 
Me, Love? Angel Mary ; Weep no More for Lily ; 
Mary Fay; The Union Medley ; The Tear of Love; 
Katy Did, Katy Didn’t (comic); This Hand Never 
Struck Me, Mother ; The Dying Drummer; The 
New Emancipation Song ; The Soldier’s Dying 
Farewell; No Slave Beneath that Starry Flag ; 
Dey Said We Wouldn’t Fight; Little Joe, the 
Contraband ; There’s Rest for All in Heaven ; 
Come Rally, Freemen, Rally ; They Tell me Vl 
Forget Thee; Only You and TI; I’m Willing to 
Wait (comic); My Jamie’s on the Battle-field ; 
Our Dear New England Boys; Were I but his 
own Wife; There are Voices, Spirit Voices ; A 
Home on the Mountain; Do they Love me still as 
ever? Oh! Send me one Flower from his Grave ; 
Wait, my Little One, Wait; Richmond is Ours ; 
Glory to God in the Highest (anthem) ; The Peace 
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Jubilee ; Scandal on the Brain ; Mourn not, O ye 
People ; Sweet Little Nell ; The Angels are Hov- 
ering Near; The Patter ‘of the Rain ; Don’t 
Marry a Man if he Drinks ; Looking Forward ; 
V’ll Marry no Man if he Drinks; Famous Oil 
Firms ; Father’s a Drunkard, and Mother is Dead 
(Temperance song) ; Give to me those Moonlight 
Hours (duet) ; Love onthe Brain ; Before I trust 
my Heart to Thee ; True Love, it is worth Keep- 
ing; Sweet Home of my Early Days; Art thou 
Thinking of me in my Absence? Give us Free- 
dom for our Battle-cry ; Mary of the Sea; There 
are Hearts whereon to Rest; The Angel I Love; 
Give me the Hand that is True as a Brother; 
Christmas Greeting ; New Year’s Song ; My Love 
is like the fragrant Flower ; A Pretty Little Maid- 
en (comic); Who will save my Darling? (Tem- 
perance) ; Maryland’s Free; Nellie, Dear, Good- 
Bye ; There’s a Sound that is Dearer. 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Spirit Polka; Sanitary Fair Polka; Tender 
Glance Schottishe; Sigh in the Heart (waltz) ; 
Starlight Waltz ; Summer House of Roses (galop) ; 
On to Richmond Galop ; President Lincoln’s Fu- 
neral March (lith.) ; Our Soldiers’ Last March ; 
Airy Castles (romance) ; Cloud with a Silver 
Lining (romance); The Gem of the Mountains 
(mazourka) ; Yankee Doodle (var.); Blue Bells 


of Scotland (var.) ; Away with Melancholy (var.) ; 


General Scott’s Farewell March ; Sweet Evelina 
(var.) ; They Worked me all the Day (var.) ; San- 
itary Fair Polka (four hands) ; Sigh in the Heart 
(four hands); Tender Glance Schottishe (four 
hands) ; Promenade Concert Polka; Promenade 
Concert Polka (four hands) ; Sunlight Polka (bril- 
liant) ; Algerian Polka; Sunny Side Set; Easy 
Pieces; General Scott’s Funeral March; Some- 
thing Pretty (mazourka). 

Pres. Lincoln’s Funeral March was composed 
in twenty minutes, and is probably one of her 
best efforts. Upward of 30,000 copies of this 
have been sold. Of her other compositions, up- 


“ward of 50,000 are sold annually. 


The prices of the above range from 20 to 75 
cents each, and can be obtained from most music 
dealers in the United States. Many of her pieces 
have been republished in Europe. 
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FRANKLIN. 
WHAT HE WAS, AND WHAT HE DID. 


Tue tendency of public opinion, which has of 
late been to undervalue our great philosopher, 
will receive a wholesale correction through the 
general circulation of Mr. Parton’s excellent work, 


“The Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin.” 


WHAT HE WAS. 

A great and a good man, a statesman, a phi- 
Josopher, a philanthropist, and a practical Chris- 
tian. Mr. Parton truly says: 


‘““He lived almost universally admired, and © 


died almost universally lamented. If he enjoyed 
more than any other man of his time, it can also 
be said with truth, that he contributed as much 
as any man of his time to the enjoyment of others. 


- These two are great facts : he achieved a sustained 


happiness for himself, and added greatly to the 
happiness of his fellow-men. Of such a man we 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


can say with the utmost confidence, that he must 
have complied, in a remarkable degree, with the 
essential conditions of human welfare; or, in 
other words, that he must have been an eminently 
wise and virtuous person, since there is no such 
thing possible as continuous well-being apart 
from intelligent goodness. 

‘‘This is taken for granted. We have a right 
to say, after so long a recorded residence of man 
on earth, that no one has ever been able to cheat 
the universe out of a welfare. The price must 
have been paid ; the conditions must have been 
complied with. Nor can there be, in modern 
times, such a thing as a lastingly unjust fame. 
One who lived in the view of mankind as. Frank- 


lin did, and has retained the cordial approval of 


five generations, and is loved the more the more 
intimately he is known, must have been, in very 
truth, the friend and benefactor of his race. The 
soul of goodness must have dwelt in that man. 
He must have done nobly, as well as correctly. 

“Franklin, then, let us simply say, lived well ; 
and enjoyed, in consequence, the joyous and last- 
ing welfare which follows, necessarily, from a 
compliance with the eternal laws. Surely, then, 
it is well for us, at the close of our labors, to 
consider what are those conditions of welfare with 
which he so signally complied, and to inquire how 
much of his happiness was due to circumstances 
beyond his control, and how much to circum- 
stances within his control. 

‘¢ Why he alone of seventeen children should 
have been greatly endowed, is a preliminary ques- 
tion to which science has not yet enabled us to 
give any kind of answer. We only know the 
fact. His brothers and sisters all led ordinary 
lives in ordinary spheres; only his youngest 
sister seemed, in any sense, his peer, and she only 
by virtue of her loving’ heart. And even she, 
dearly as she loved her brother, was awed by his 
presence, and dared not, as she said, utter her 
thoughts freely in his hearing, but sat worship- 
ing him in silence. Baffling mystery! that in 
one of the humblest homes of a colonial town 
there should have been born sixteen children of 
only average understanding, and one who grew 
up to teach and cheer the whole civilized werld. 
Yet the gtuff of which Franklin was made was all 
in that family. ¥ was the veritable father of 
Franklin, whose voice at the close of the day, ac- 
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companied by his violin, was ‘extremely agree- 
able to hear.’ It was his true grandfather who 
sung an early song of toleration. And we see 
bits of him in Uncle Benjamin, in his great-uncle 
Thomas, in his sister Jane, in his runaway brother 
Josiah, and even in his churlish brother James. 
But only he was a FRANKLIN in full measure. He 
was the one great, round, sound apple on the 
tree. In our great ignorance of nature’s most 
hidden laws, we can only say, that Benjamin 
Franklin inherited from his ancestors great powers 
of mind, and a most happy constitution of body.”’ 
SIZH OF FRANKLIN’S HEAD. 

The following anecdote, related by Mr. Parton, 
illustrates the well-known fact that Dr. Franklin 
had a massive as well as an active and perfectly 
balanced brain. 

“Dr. Franklin, we are informed, began his 
preparations by ordering a wig, since no man 
had yet dared to contemplate the possibility of 
exhibiting uncovered locks to a monarch of 
France. Mr. Austin used to say, that not only 
was the court costume exactly prescribed, but 
each season had its own costume, and if any one 
presented himself in lace ruffles when the time of 
year demanded cambric, the chamberlain of the 
palace would refuse him admission. Readers of 
Madam Campan remember her lively pictures of 
the intense etiquette which worried the soul of 
Marie Antoinette in these very years. So Dr. 
Franklin ordered a wig. On the appointed day, 
says tradition, the peruquier himself brought 
home the work of his hands, and tried it on ; but 
the utmost efforts of the great artist could not 
get it upon the head it was designed to disfigure. 
After patiently submitting for a long time to the 
manipulations of the peruquier, Dr. Franklin 
ventured to hint that, perhaps, the wig was a little 
too small. ‘Monsieur, it is impossible.’ After 
many more fruitless trials, the peruquier dashed 
the wig to the floor in a furious passion, exclaim- 
ing, ‘No, monsieur, it is not the wig which is too 
small—it is your head which is too large.’ ”’ 


WHAT HE DID. 

Mr. Parton gives the following interesting 
summary of Franklin’s labors : 

‘He established and inspired the ‘Junto,’ the 
most sensible, useful, and pleasant club of which 
we have any knowledge. 

“He founded the Philadelphia Library, parent 
of a thousand libraries, an immense and endless 
good to the whole of the civilized portion of the 
United States. 

He edited the best newswaper in the colonies— 
one which published no libels and fomented no 
quarrels, which quickened the intelligence of 
Pennsylvania, and gave the onward impulse to 
the press of America. 

“ He was the first who turned to great account 
the engine of advertising—an indispensable ele- 
ment in modern business. 

“He published ‘Poor Richard,’ by means of 
which so much of the wit and wisdom of all ages 
as its readers could appropriate and enjcy, was 
brought home to their: minds, in such words as 
they could understand and remember forever. 

“ He created the post-office system of America 
and forbore to avail himself, as postmaster, of 
privileges from which he had formerly suffered. 
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“Tt was he who caused Philadelphia to be 
paved, lighted, and cleaned. 

“ As fuel became scarce in the vicinity of the 
colonial towns, he invented the ‘ Franklin Stove,’ 
which economized it, and suggested the subse- 
quent warming inventions, in which America 
beats the world. Besides making a free gift of 
this invention to the public, he generously wrote 
an extensive pamphlet explaining its construction 
and utility. 

“He delivered civilized mankind from the nuis- 
ance, once universal, of smoky chimneys. 

“He was the first effective preacher of the 
blessed gospel of ventilation. He spoke, and the 
windows of hospitals were lowered ; consumption 
ceased to gasp, and fever to inhale poison. 

‘« He devoted the leisure of seven years, and all 
the energy of his genius, to the science of electri- 
city, which gave a stronger impulse to scientific 
inquiry than any other of that century. He 
taught Goethe to experiment in electricity, and 
set all students to making electrical machines. 
He robbed thunder of its terrors, and lightning of 
its power to destroy. 

“ He was chiefly instrumental in founding the 
first high school of Pennsylvania, and died pro- 
testing against the abuse of the funds of that in- 
stitution in teaching American youth the language 
of Greece and Rome, while French, Spanish, and 
German were spoken in the streets and were re- 
quired in the commerce of the wharves. 

“He founded the American Philosophical 
Society, the first organization in America of the 
friends of science. 

“ He suggested the use of mineral manures, in- 
troduced the basket willow, and promoted the 
early culture of silk. 

“Te lent the indispensable assistance of his 
name and tact to the founding of the Philadelphia 
Hospital. 

“Entering into politics,-he broke the spell of 
Quakerism, and woke Pennsylvania from the 
dream of unarmed safety. 

“ He led Pennsylvania in its thirty years’ strug- 
gle with the mean tyranny of the Penns, a re- 
hearsal of the subsequent contest with the King 
of Great Britain. 

“When the Indians were ravaging and scalping 
within eighty miles of Philadelphia, General 
Benjamin Franklin led the troops of the city 
against them, 

“He was the author of the first scheme of unit- 
ing the colonies—a scheme so suitable that it was 
adopted in its essential features, in the union of 
the States, and binds us together to this day. 

“He assisted England to keep Canada, when 
there was danger of its falling back into the hands 
of a reactionary race. 

‘More than any other man, he was instrumental 
in causing the repeal of the Stamp Act, whichvle- 
ferred the inevitable struggle until the colonies 
were strong enough to triumph. 

“He discovered- the temperature of the Gulf 
Stream. : 

“He discovered that north-east storms begin 
in the south-west. 

“He invented the invaluable contrivance b y 
which a fire consumes its own smoke. 

“ He made important discoveries respecting the 








causes of the most universal of all diseases— 
colds. 

“Te pointed out the advantage of building 
ships in water-tight compartments, taking the 
hint from the Chinese. 

“Tle expounded the theory of navigation which 
is now universally adopted by intelligent seamen, 
and of which a charlatan and a traitor has re- 
ceived the credit. 

“Tn Paris, as the antidote to the restless dis- 
trust of Arthur Lee, and the restless vanity of 
John Adams, he saved the alliance over and over 
again, and brought the negotiations for peace toa 
successful close. His mere presence in Europe 
was a moving plea for the rights of man. 

“Tn the Convention of 1787, his indomitable 
good-humor was, probably, the uniting element, 
wanting which the Convention would have dis- 
solved without having done its work. 

“TIis labors were for the abolition of slavery 
and the aid of its emancipated victims. 

“Having, during a very long life, instructed, 
stimulated, cheered, amused, and elevated his 
countrymen, and all mankind, be was faithful to 
them to the end, and added to his other services 
the edifying spectacle of a calm, cheerful, and 


triumphant death, leaving behind him a mass of | 
| Broadway while you dash past him in an omni- 


writings, full of his own kindness, humor, and 
wisdom, to perpetua'e his influence and sweeten 
the life of coming generations.” 
OUR PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN 

was copied from an engraving published in the 
Massachusetts Magazine for May, 1790, the month 
following his death. The editor pronounces it “a 
striking likeness of his Excellency.” 
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HOW TO LIVE. 


Sometimes we want to be a minister, or an 
author, or a public lecturer, or one of those 
privileged people who go around laying down 
the law to people and telling them what they are 
to do and what they are to leave undone! Occa- 
sionally, ‘“‘unaccustomed as we are to publie 
speaking,” the spirit moves us very strongly to 
express our mental perturbation on more subjects 
than one! 

Now suppose, or as the little ones say “ make 
believe,” we were a minister, a week-day sort of 
a minister, we mean, to preach on topics of every- 
day interest, this is the text we should select to- 
day—a text, not from the Bible, but from the lips 
of half the people you meet. Stop, sir, and 
listen—you know it was on your own tongue not 
half an hour ago, in the injured whine of a mar 
who fancies the world is treating him very 
hardly! 

“Tt costs so much to live!” 

That’s all nonsense, and you know itis! Life 
isn’t to blame, it’s you! Just let us look at your 
dress—expensive broadcloth lined with silk—gold 
watch-chain swinging like a cable rope across 
your chest—hat modeled after the last Broadway 
style—kid gloves and handkerchief soaked in 
perfume. We should think it might cost you 
something to live if it is necessary to pass your 
life inside such a costly envelope as all that! If 
it was necessary to fashion to #ear gold you would 
go and get yourself gilded, we’ve no doubt, and 
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then complain at the iron pressure of “bard 
times!’ Other fogls run after the fashion, and so 
must you! Give us, however, the hard-handed 
hero who believesin being behind the fashion and 
beforehand with the world. Do you smile at the 
word? A man can be a hero about his coat and 
hat as well as at the battle-front ; there are more 
kinds of courage than one! 

‘Costs so much to live,’ does it? You enter 
tained your friend last night with lobster salad, 
champagne, and pink pyramids of cream, and the 
confectioner’s bill is enough to give you a cramp 
in the face worse than any ague! Now, don’t 
you think they would have been quite as well 
satisfied if you had asked them, half a dozen at a 
time, to a quiet evening with iced water for re- 
freshments and a plate of crackers on the side- 
board? Look at your daily table. Jones can’t 
afford partridges and quails and black coffee and 
expensive sauces—but then Jones don’t find it 
half as hard to live as you do, and never has the 
dyspepsia either! Put back that cigar into your 
pocket, you don’t need it; half a dozen a day, at 
twenty ceats apiece, count up; throw it into the 
gutter and make up your mind to let it alone! 
Are you thirsty? Don’t go into yonder saloon, 
but drink a gluss of water—it will be better for 


both nose and purse! Jones never touches any- 
thing stronger than blacktea. Jones walks down 


bus; Jones’ coat looks a little seedy, while your 
garments are immaculate; but, nevertheless, Jones 
will be a rich man before you will. Yousee, it 
don’t cost Jones so much to live as it does you. 
His wife is contented in a neat delaine, while 
yours ‘‘ must have a new silk;” his wife mends 


| the old carpet and skillfully disposes rugs here 


and there to hide the worn places, while yours 
orders a new velvet at seven dollars a yard, 
“We can’t possibly get along without it, my 
dear.’ Iis wife is not above going down into 
the kitchen to concoct little desserts and look 
after the remains of cold joints and chicken pies, 
while your helpmate would think it dreadful to 
rustle ber skirts over the underground threshold. 
“Tt looks so mean.” 

And one day you come home with wide-open 
eyes aud mouth and inform your wife that *‘ Jones 
has bought a country place on the Hudson! how 
could he ever have afforded it with his salary ?” 

It puts us clear beyond the bounds of patience 
when we hear people grumbling that they “can 
not live.’ You dear, stupid, confused souls, you 
could live on one quarter of the money you fool- 
ishly throw away! The trouble with you is that 
all your life long you have had too much money 
—you have bought things you couldn’t afford, 
and didn’t want. Just begin the world over 
again on a new footing. Ask yourself honestly, 
“Do I need this thing?” before you pull out your 
pocket-book. Don’t bay a gimerack because 
your neighbor has got one just like it; and don’t 
cut your fustian jacket afcer the pattern of your 
millionaire employer’s velvet coat! Remember 
the “rainy diy” that comes sooner or later to 
every one, and Jay aside all your surpius funds 
to meet its exigencies, and you will not only be a 
richer. but a better man. There is nothivg on 
earth that tries the temper like ‘‘ living from hand 
to mouth.” Aman that has a hundred dollars in 
the savings-bank respec's himself and walks the 
earth with a freer footstep than the poor slave of 
debt. As for your neighbor’s opinion, it is a free 
country, and he is qnite welcome toit. Farther 
than that, it ought to be a matter of entire in- 
difference to you. 

It costs a great deal more to live like a fool 
than to live Jike a sensible man, and it is not half 
so satisfactory in the long run. Try it and see, 
and if you still remain unconvinced, we will never 
ask you to repose any more faith in our week-day 
sermons or week-day texts! L. R. 
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GEN. LEWIS CASS. 


Gen. Cass was a very large man. He stood 
near six feet high, and weighed upward of two 
hundred pounds. 

His temperament was vital-mental, inclining 
to the lymphatic. Intellectually, he was more 
thoughtful and comprehensive than practical and 
brilliant. He was ponderous and prosy rather 
than vivacious and imaginative ; that is, neither 
a poetical or an ethereal organization. He lived 
in the body rather than in the spirit, and looked 
after the good things of this life. With a stom- 
ach so capacious, with lungs so large, and a cir- 
culation so uniform, his appetite would be strong, 
digestion excellent, and he would be a good 
liver. His love of property would be the same. 
There was large Acquisitiveness in the head, and 
the temperament favors economy. There was 
more Approbativeness than Self-Esteem and 
Firmness, and he was compromising. With more 
dignity, he would have had more authority, more 
power. We should not look to such an organ- 
ization for great enterprise, reform, nor philan- 
thropy. Still he was “big,” and in some respects 
a great man. 

Gen. Lewis Cass was the son of a revolutionary 
patriot, Jonathan Cass, and was born in Exeter, 
N. H., Oct. 9, 1782. He was therefore in the 
84th year of his age at the time of his decease 
(which occurred in Detroit on the 17th of June). 
In 1799 the family moved to Wilmington, Del., 
where young Cass taught school, and from there 
to Zanesville, Ohio, the year following. Here 
Lewis studied law and engaged in practice. In 
1806 he was elecied to the Legislature as a sup- 
porter of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, and 
during his term was appointed by the President 
U.S. Marshal for Ohio. When the difficulties of 
1812 broke out he headed the Third Regiment of 
Ohio Volunteers as colonel, which formed part 
of Hull’s force at Detroit. He was included in 
the surrender, and it is said when asked to de- 
liver up his sword, he broke the blade and threw 
it away. After his release he was made briga- 
dier-general, and served under Harrison, then 
commander at Detroit, and subsequently Gov- 
ernor of Michigan by appointment. For many 
years he was identified with the settlement and 
with the Indian affairs of the Northwest. In 
1831, when Gen. Jackson reconstructed his cab- 
inet, Gen. Cass was appointed secretary of war. 
In 1836 was sent as ambassador to France. In 
1834 Gen. Cass was a prominent candidate in the 
National Democratic Convention for the Presi- 
dency, but was beaten by Polk. Shortly after 
Polk’s election he was chosen U.S. senator from 
Michigan. In the Baltimore Convention of 1848 
Gen.. Cass was again urged for the Presidency, 
and secured the nomination only to be defeated 
by Gen. Taylor. On his nomination he resigned 
his seat in the Senate, but on his defeat he was 
re-elected. In 1850 he was a member of the fa- 
mous Compromise Committee, and in that year he 
was re-elected for a term of six years to the 
Senate. In 1852 he was again a candidate for 
the Presidency, but was defeated in the Balti- 
more Convention by Franklin Pierce. 

In the campaign of 1856, Gen. Cass was nota 
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PORTRAIT OF THERE LATE GENERAL. LEWIS CASS. 


candidate for the Presidential office, but threw 
his influence in favor of James Buchanan, who, 
on assuming the duties of the office, tendered the 
position of secretary of state to Mr. Cass, by 
whom it was accepted. He continued in the 
cabinet till the movements of the secessionists 
menaced Fort Sumter, when he retired in conse- 
quence of a neglect of the President to send the 
necessary aid to protect the garrison and secure 
the safety of that fortress. On leaving the cab- 
inet he retired to private life, where he remained 
till death closed his earthly pilgrimage. 

Having spent over fifty years in public life, 
participating prominently in the political dis- 
cussions covered by that period, it is not strange 
that Gen. Cass received from political opponents 
a full measure of that adverse criticism common 
to heated party strife. This was borne with 
philosophical coolness as a portion of the pen- 
alty attendant upon high political aspirations, 
coupled with marked and decided partisan ac- 
tion. As a private citizen, however, his political 
opponents have never failed to concede the 


purity of his conduct, and his course as honor- 
able alike to himself and the State of his adoption. 
The deceased leaves one son and two daugh- 
ters, heirs of his public fame and of a very ample 
private fortune, which a long life of temperance, 
rigid economy, and industry enabled him to ac- 
cumulate and keep. 
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A Mavy’s strongest Passion is generally his 
weaker side. 


A SenstpueE Woman on ‘‘ WATERFALLS.”—Mrs. 
L. Maria Child writes a letter to the Independ- 
ent, in the course of which she uses the following 
language in regard to the fashions in hair: “ Think- 
ing of the great and blessed work done during 


these last four years by women in the Sanitary Com-. 


missions, the hospitals, and school-houses for the 
emancipated, I seemed to see a bright light dawn- 
ing on our future career. But the vision receded 
in the distance, when I looked from my window 
and saw a bevy of damsels sailing by, with hen- 
coops in their skirts, and upon their heads a rim- 
less pan of straw with a feather in it—useless for 
defense against wind or sun. To make this un- 
becoming head-gear still more ungraceful, there 
descends from it something called by the flowing 
name of waterfall, but which, in fact, looks more 
like a cabbage in a net tricked out with beads 
and wampum. If I had met them in Western 
forests, I should have taken them for Ojibbeway 
squaws, but their dress was @ /a mode Parisienne. 
This tyranny of France is, I suppose, one of the 
things that must be endured, because it can not 
be helped, till our brains are better developed. 
In process of time, I trust the Empress Eugenie 
will sleep with her illustrious ancestors, and that 
no other fanatic queen of fashion will come after 
her to lead the civilized world such a fool’s 
dance. What a set of monkeys we are, in feath- 
ers and furbelows, dancing to the time of that 
imperial show-woman !”’ 





You can not preserve happy domestic pairs in 
family jars. 
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AUGUST, 1866. 
1" I might give a short bint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate, If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 


pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself.’”’—De Foe, 








Tne PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
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advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
Messrs. FowLEr AND WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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SUMMER. 


ITS DUTIES AND ITS LESSONS, 





WE are now in the midst of that sea- 
son of the year which the poet loves to 
call Summer, but which a selfish and 
narrow-spirited policy has dubbed “ the 
heated term.” The latter appellation is 
suggestive of naught but the annoying 
and uncomfortable—awakening visions of 
dusty, steaming streets frequented by 
sweaty-browed pedestrians, exhausted 
quadrupeds, dirty, semi-nude children, 
and a sun inexorably pouring down a 
flood of scorching rays, which even the 
most secluded and shady retreat is not 
entirely free from. But the good old 
name, Summer, how different its signifi- 
cation! How many pleasing memories 
and prospects it inspires! The laugh- 
ing, sunny day; the warbling of forest 
birds; the gentle zephyrs sporting with 
the leafy billows; the purling brook ; the 
merry farmer boys tossing and stirring 
the fragrant hay; the rambles through 
the groves and glades; the lively fun- 
begetting and fun-affording picnics, ex- 
cursions, and berrying parties; the thou- 
sand varied enjoyments which a vivid 
imagination or a retentive memory calls 
up, render the round of summer life 
pleasurable without intermission. In 
Gail Hamilton’s new book, “ Summer 
Rest,” we have looked in vain for some 
practicable diagnosis of what the clever 
authoress means by the title of her said 
book. Evidently she desires to be known 
as taking her “otium cum dignitate,” 
and spicing this state of eloquent leisure 
with occasional muscular and mental 
efforts with the pen. We seek in vain 


for solid advice and timely suggestions 
as to how we shall spend our summer. 
She is strikingly shy and indefinite on 
the subject. Now we would venture to 
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say something timely for the benefit of 
those who go out of town, and those 
who dwell in the rural districts. ‘‘ Make 
hay while the sun shines,” is a motto 
which the farmer is called upon practi- 
cally to observe. He must go forth to 
the harvest-field with his help early in 
the day, and push the work of mowing 
the grass and cutting the grain, stirring 
and curing it, and carting the same to 
the barn or stack till sundown, or even 
long after that signal of approaching 
night. It is. doubly incumbent upon 
him to make haste and use the golden 
moments of opportunity while the sun 
beams forth in all his glory, or a sudden 
shower—that frequent occurrence in 
midsummer—or a day or two of rain, may 
spoil much valuable material, and render 
much costly labor useless. The farmers’ 
wives, those thrifty helpmates, the glory 
of American rusticity, have their “world 
of work” at this season. So much more 
food must be prepared than usual to 
meet the sharpened appetites of the aug- 
mented force of field-hands. So much 
more butter and cheese must be made 
from the increasing yield of milk, now 
the cows are fully reinstated in their 
rich pastures. So much attention must 
be given to the garden, with its wealth of 
vegetables, berries, and flowers, and so 
much solicitude must be shown for the 
clothing of the male members of the fam- 
ily, who are liable to make awkward and 
astonishing rents in the course of the unu- 
sual muscular efforts which they some- 
times think themselves called upon to 
make. The “mending” part ofa farmer’s 
wife’s duties in high summer-tide is no 
small item in her daily programme. How 
ungenerous, thoughtless, and annoying it 
is, therefore, for city people to invade the 
homes of their rustic friends at such a 
time and expect from them that careful 
attention which only those who have 
leisure can accord! Most city people 
visit the country on pleasurable objects 
intent, and expect their country friends 
to minister to those objects. This, in 
most instances, can only be done at con- 
siderable loss in time and material. We 
would enjoin all those who turn their 
eyes countryward, and ere long hope to 
escape from the dust and strepitude, of 
the city to some quiet farm-house, with 
its narrow, green window-blinds and 
bright chintz curtains, to remain at home 
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if their pockets are not deep enough for 
some rural boarding-place. If they must 
go to that quiet farm-house, let them 
freely offer their aid in forwarding the 
general interests, taking care not to at- 
tempt the more laborious and compli- 
cated departments, and they will find 
their visit duly and heartily appreciated 
by the farmer and his wife. 

Summer is the central season of the 
year. Around it cluster the hopes of the 
agriculturist—the aspirations of youth. 
Should that season prove infelicitous, 
no summer’s sun in autumn can compen- 
sate the loss entailed. As the summer is 
to the year, so is the soul to the man— 
the center from which radiate all the 
warm and noble emotions which mellow 
and beautify his character. When un- 
happy influences throw their dark and 
depressing shadows over the soul, the 
whole man deteriorates; and if the 
gloomy state continue, his life becomes 
embittered and demoralized. We should 
seek to make our lives a perpetual sum- 
mer—an influence for good, gladdening 
and animating all with whom we are as- 
sociated. No one is so mean, poor, or 
insignificant as not to exert some influ- 
ence upon others ; and all can so live as 
to make their influence edifying and im- 
proving toward others, and by its nat- 
ural retroactive effect, a blessing to 
themselves. 
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WE question the propriety of inserting extracts 
from letters which speak in terms laudatory of 
our work ; yet we would have our readers know 
that there are many men, and women, too, who by 
the attentive perusal of our columns have grown to 
be wiser and better men and women. The seeds 
of truth which with each successive number of 
the JouRNAL we are earnestly endeavoring to im- 
plant in some hearts, do occasionally take root 
and grow, to the physical and moral benefit of the 
person heeding our counsel. Selecting two let- 
ters from several recently received from sub- 
scribers who with the renewal of their subscrip- 
tions express in strong terms their indebtedness 
for the good advice given them in the past, we 
give the following brief excerpts. One letter is 
from Cascade, Wisconsin, and may be taken as 
representing the feeling of our extreme Northern 
subscribers; the other is from an editor at Pal- 
estine, Texas, and may be said to represent the 
feeling for us ‘away down South.” / 

Our Wisconsin friend says: ‘‘I am thankful for 
the knowledge I have received through your Jour- 
NAL, and Iam trying to improve my habits. * * * 
It seems to me that every number is growing bet- 
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ter, and I can not do without it. Through its 
influence I have been kept from acquiring or be- 
coming confirmed in many improper or foolish 
habits, such as are common among young men.” 
etc. 

Our Texan friend says: “ As a philanthropist I 
feel it my duty to use my influence for the dis- 
semination of your publications for the good of 
man ; not that I agree with you in all you say or 
publish, but no establishment has equaled yours in 
exciting candid inquiry, and millions yet unborn 
will be profited by your labors.’ 

Such frank, outspoken, manly expressions of 
favor encourage us more in our efforts to radically 
improve society than the high sounding encomi- 
ums of city journalists. They assure us that the 
country people, those who constitute the robor, 
the strength and backbone of our country, ap- 
preciate our teachings. Taking the revealed will 
of God as our hand-book, we base our moral and 
religious instructions upon its infallible counsel, 
and we would have our readers try our testimony 
by that pure standard. We do not, can not, ex- 
pect all to agree with us in our views of the 
various topics presented from time to time. In 
this age of educational enlightenment and liberal 
inquiry, opinions must greatly differ; at the 
best, we are mentally controlled by ‘the light 
that is within us.” Exclusiveness and illiberal- 
ism we abominate—freedom of thought and cath- 
olicity of opinion we advocate. Without the lat- 
ter, no true, substantial, and edifying advance- 
ment in all that appertains to the moral, social, and 
physical conditions of humanity could be made. 
Free inquiry inspires with life and vigor re- 
searches in science, art, and metaphysics ; illiber- 
alism fetters civilization, and hinders if it does 
not altogether obstruct human progress. It is 
but recently, within twenty-five years, that tele- 
graphy, photography, the sewing-machine, and a 
thousand other now indispensable discoveries 
and inventions, have been brought to light and 
made practicable. There has been more sub- 
stantial advancement in this way during the past 
half century than during ages before. Free in- 
quiry and untrammeled opinion have been mainly 
influential in producing so many beneficial re- 
sults. And thus we should go on developing the 
grand resources of mind and the inexhaustible 


resources of nature. 
—_——=+ > 


THOUGHTS FOR ParEnts.—It is quite a mistake 
that all children are alike, and therefore may be 
treated alike, for there is among them a great 
diversity in temperament, taste, and disposition. 
It is with children much as it is with soils. Soil 
is not everywhere the same—although generally 
_it has elements in common ; nor will it in all lo- 


calities produce the same crops with the same 
cultivation. So with children. Though intelli- 
gent, depraved, and immortal, they are dis- 


similar in many respects, And hence parents 


and govern and educate them accordingly. Much 
damage is done to children and the community 
by failing to do this. 





_ Gov’s ways seem dark, but soon orate 
They touch fhe shining hills of day; 
The evil can not brook delay, 
The good can well afford to wait.— Whittier. 


should study and Jearn the peculiarities of their | 
| children—their mental and moral characteristics, 
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PHYSICAL AND MENTAL CULTURE. 

A rew days since we availed ourselves of a 
cordial invitation to visit Eagleswood Military 
Academy, near Perth Amboy, New Jersey. The 
visit proved a most delightful one. Mr. Marcus 
Spring, the proprietor, may well be proud of his 
school and its location. The grounds command 
a fine prospect, and overlook Raritan Bay. They 
are tastefully laid out, and combine all the at- 
tractiveness and variety that can be found in 
most rural seats. The participle charming can 
be well applied to this place, and scarcely prove 
adequate to the expression of its beauty. The 
large brown-stone school building has an air of 
antiquity, which in itself is agreeable. 
gime of the institution is excellent, and probably 
unsurpassed at any boarding-school in the coun- 
try. The most ample accommodations and fa- 
cilities for physical development are afforded the 
pupil. The gymnasium, the bowling alley, the 
daily drill, the pure ocean air, and extensive 
grounds furnish a round of exercise which it 
would be difficult to match in any other school. 
The fine physiques of many of the students 
struck us as specially worthy of remark, and we 
inwardly questioned the scholarship of such, 
thinking, perhaps, they had paid more attention 
to expanding the chest and developing the mus- 
cles than the inte lect. But we were agreeably 
surprised by their recitations, and found in them 
an appropriate illustration of the physiological 
axiom, 


‘Sana mens in corpore sano.” 


Within easy distance of New York, and acces- 
sible by railroad or by steamboat, Eagleswood 
seems to us to comprehend all those facilities 
and conveniences which a parent who desires the 
welfare of his. son would seek ina school. The 
experienced proprietor and principal show an 
interest in their young charges with regard to 
their comfort which is little short of paternal. 
We are pleased to know of the existence of an 
academy so near New York where physiological 
training is not ignored or regarded an insig- 
nificant item in juvenile education, but where 
its necessity to sound and enduring mentality is 
appreciated and practically made a part of the 
system. ‘The more such schools we have, both 
male and female, the sooner will we be able to 
realize the psalmist’s aspirations: ‘‘ Our sons 
shall grow up as the young plants, and our 
daughters become as the polished corners of the 
temple.* 


ne GRO Ge 


An Ohio stumper, while making a speech, 
paused in the midst of it, and exclaimed : ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen, what do you think?” Instantly a 
man rose in the assembly, and with one eye par- 
tially closed, modestly replied: “I think, sir, I 
do indeed, sir, I think if you and I were to stump 
the country together, we would tell more lies 
than any other two men in the country, sir, and 


| I’d not say a word myself during the whole time, 


sir.” 


* Those who would like a circular of this academy can 
obtain it from the proprietor at Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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Toe Lasor or Writine.—A rapid longhand 
penman can write thirty words in a minute. To 
do this he must draw his quill through the space 
of one rod—sixteen and one-half feet. In forty 
minutes his pen travels a furlong, and in five and 
one-third hours one mile. We make, on an aver- 
age, sixteen curves or turns of the pen in writing 
each word. Writing thirty words a minute, we 
must make four hundred and eighty—eight to 
each second; in an hour, twenty-eight thousand 
eight hundred ; in a day of only five hours, one 
hundred and forty-four thousand; in a year of 
three hundred days, forty-three million two hun- 
dred thousand. The man who made one million 
strokes with a pen a month was not at all re- 
markable. Many men make four millions. Here 
we have in the aggregate a mark three hundred 
miles long, to be traced on paper by each writer 
ina year. In making each letter of the ordinary 
alphabet, we must take from three to seven 
strokes of the pen—on an average three and a 
half to four. [In Paonograpuy, an expert can 
write 170 to 200 words in a minute! Apply 
your multiplication to this, and see where your 
longhand writer stands. ] 


VaLve or Accuracy.—It is the result of every 
day’s experience, that steady attention to matters 
of detail lies at the root of human progress, and 
that diligence, above all, is the mother of good 
luck. Accuracy also is of much importance, and 
an invariable mark of good training in a man— 
accuracy in observation, accuracy in speech, ac. 
curacy in the transaction of affairs. Whatis done 
in business must be well done ; for it is better to 
accomplish perfectly a small amount of work 
than to half do ten times as much. A wise man 
used to say, ‘Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the sooner. Too little attention, however, is 
paid to this highly important quality of accuracy. 
As aman eminent in practical science lately ob- 
served, ‘‘ It is astonishing how few people I have 
met in the course of my experience who can de- 
fine a fact accurately.” Yet, in business affairs, 
it is the manner in which even small matters are 
transacted that often decide men for or against 
you. With virtue, capacity, and good conduct in 
other respects, the person who is habitually inac- 
curate can not be trusted ; his work has to be 
gone over again ; and he thus causes endless an- 
noyance, vexation, and trouble. 





SeLr-DEPEYDENCE. —Many an unwise parent 
works hard and lives sparingly all his life for 
the purpose of leaving enough to give his chil- 
dren a start in the world, asitis called. Setting 
a young man afloat with the money left him by. 
his relatives is like tying a bladder under the 
arms of one who can not swim; ten chances to 
one he will lose his bladders and go to the bot- 
tom. Teach him to swim, and he will not need 
the bladders. Give your child a sound educa- 
tion. See to it that his morals are pure, his 
mind cultivated, and his whole nature made sub- 
servient to the laws which govern man, and you 
have given what will be of more value than the 
wealth of the Indies. You have given him a 
start which no misfortune can deprive him of. 
The earlier you teach him to depend on his own 
resources and the blessings of God, the better.— 
California Teacher. 
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Communications. 


aeons 
Under this head we publish such voluutary cortiibutions as we 

deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to mevit a place here, but 

without iudorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 





ORIGIN OF COAL. 
REPLY TO YARDLY TAYLOR’S CRITICISM. 


In Mr. Yardly Taylor’s ‘* Origin of Coal, Vegetable 
Theory,’’ in your June number, he takes exception to a 
few points contained in my article on the ‘ Origin of 
Coal,” as a mineral product, in your March number, but 
fails to notice the many substantial reasons, therein 
cited, in favor of its mineral, and opposed to its vegeta- 
ble origin. 

I will now reply briefly to some of the points of Mr. 
Taylor’s theory, which he seems to fancy as of great im- 
portance in support of the vegetable origin of coal; as 
well as to correct some of his mistakes in statements, 
and false impressions of my views. 

The carboniferous era, the period of the great coal de- 
posits, was so named by geologists because of an assumed 
amount of carbon then in the air (that is, some form of 
carbon, and in this case, of course, withits associate oxy- 
gen to form carbonic acid gas) not really known to have 
existed at that or any other period of the earth’s history, 
but assumed in aid of a pet theory as the only way of ac- 
counting for the then supposed enormous vegetable 
growth as a pre-requisite to form the immense coal-beds 
of that era; and hence my expression of so much carbon 
in the air must have been very stifling to the then fauna 
—fishes and reptiles principally—not supposing that any 
intelligent reader, much less a critic, would conclude 
that pure, solid carbon was meant, as that would not be 
very stifling, but rather difficult to be supported in the 
air. 

As an evidence that the vegetable origin of coal is far 
from being a fixed fact in our philosophy, I will merely 
cite the opinions of a few eminent observers for another 
cause than the vegetable or mineral theories. J. Sterry 
Hunt, F. R. 8., says that coal is due to bituminous 
springs which come largely from Devonian strata, before 
terrestrial vegetation was formed, and ascribes their or- 
iginto animal remains. Sir Charles Lyell takes the same 
view of the origin of bitumen, in the impure coal of the 
Kimmeridge clay, as probably due to animal remains, 
Hugh Miller says that fossil fish are frequently found sur- 
rounded with a tarry substance, still sticky to the touch, 
and evidently coming from the decomposition of the an- 
imal, 
of coal are now obliged to admit its animal origin, in 
extensive cases, perhaps Mr. Taylor, in view of a uni- 
form origin for all coal as probable, will be less tenacious 
of his vegetable theory, if he is not already converted to 
its homogeneous mineral origin. 

As bitumen is thus largely ascribed to animal remains, 
and its constituents are mainly carbon, and derived from 
rocks formed before the existence of vegetation, what 
becomes of Mr. Taylor’s theory, that carbon is exclusively 
due to the action of vegetation, sunlight, and electricity ? 
Again, what becomes of his adopted theory of the origin 
of colors from bottled sunbeams, exclusively elaborated 
in plants, if similar colors come from bitumen of ac- 
knowledged animal origin ? 

Wood is mainly carbon, with some oxygen and hydro- 
‘gen united, and in artificially converting this combina- 
tion into charcoal, the simple action of heat, without 
sunlight, is sufficient to separate the two latter, leaving 
what is called pure carbon. Carbon unites with all the 
elementary gases, variously combining to form oxides, 
chlorides, etc., as well as mingling with hydrogen in 
mineral waters; thus variously existing as gases, liquids, 
and solids. With carbon thus variously disposed, who 
shall set bounds to nature, in her great laboratory, for 
powers of separation as well as combination of her va- 
ried elements, without the necessary intervention of 
vegetation for the production of carbon, seeing that fire, 
in the act of making charcoal, is sufficient to separate 
that material from its union with oxygen and hydrogen, 
to the end of nature’s elaborating more mineral carbon, 
from its various combinations, than all the coal-fields 
contain? 





As the staunch advocates of the vegetable origin | 
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Though Mr. Taylor claims that carbon is exclusively 
elaborated by plants, it is thus seen to be found equally 
pure in animal bitumen, and more pure in the diamond 
than either; and this last is now, for ‘cogent reasons, 
claimed to be of aqueous origin, and if so, elaborated 
from liquid carbon. 

Mr. Taylor asserts that because several colors are ob- 
tained from coal resembling solar prismatic colors, that 
therefore such are bottled sunbeams, elaborated in 
plants, and consequent evidence of the vegetable origin 
of coal. Ifso, then wherever color is found there must 
be evidence of the vegetable origin of the materials hold- 
ing such hues, even among metals and their oxides in 
precious stones, which the actinic effects of sunbeams 
also bottled for such sage conclusions! 

Wood ashes contain alkali largely ; whereas coal-ashes 
have absolutely none; it would therefore be difficult to 
account for this disappeaance of alkali in the assumed 
conversion of wood into coal. 

Mr. Taylor seems to ignore the numerous anomalous 
ups and downs of the coal-fields, equal to the number of 
their separated but superimposed seams, with detrital 
matter between—such being the necessary as well as 
usually admitted theory of the supporters of the vegeta- 
ble origin of coal. If submergence of the land was not 
necessary for each detrital layer; and again elevation of 
the land for each new growth of vegetation and subse- 
quent decay, for each successive coal seam, how came 
they vertically superimposed, on the theory of their local 
growth and decay on the spot where the coal is found, 
ag maintained by the vegetable theorists? « 

Mr. Taylor asserts that bitumen contains no oxygen. 
Elastic bitumen, found in coal-mines of England and 
United States, contains 30 per cent. of oxygen. Asphal- 
tene, the solid parts of petroleum, contains 15 per cent. 
of oxygen and even anthracite coal still retains a trace 
of oxygen. 

On the mineral theory, unusual floods, mingling with 
bituminous matter from springs, carried materials for 
detrital layers into estuaries, and these in such prepon- 
derance as frequently to entirely obscure the bitumen, 
but without any rising or sinking of the land for their 
mutual submergence and superposition. 


Here I will end, on my part, any further controversy 
on this subject, content that others judge of the merits 
of the two theories from the expositions made of each. 

CHAS. E, TOWNSEND. 

Locust VALLEY, QuEENS Co., N. Y. 
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BEST THOUGHTS. 





DEAR JOURNAL: You have solicited our best thoughts, 
and I will write of what I think are the best inheritances 
our heavenly Father, in his wisdom and love, has be- 
queathed freely to all mankind, if they only will accept 
them. First of all, the knowledge of that future man- 
sion, ‘‘not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
which we may oceupy in the blessed hereafter, if we ful- 
fill our ‘‘ divine mission” here. Secondly, the pure, holy, 
undying love that may join heart to heart. 

The sacred tie of marriage, how beautiful it becomes 
when after ten years’ journey by the side of our dear 
mate, through all the toils and cares incident to this life, 
we may look back and say, [love him or her more fer- 
vently than when those holy words were spoken which 
forever made us one. Husband and wife, if you truly love 
each other and are united in your interests, as you should 
be, there is nothing in the way of happiness which you 
may not attain. Gentle, loving, faithful, tender wife, 
when you see your dear husband beset with trouble ; 
when, if morally, he were almost on the brink of an aw- 
ful, yawning precipice likely to be engulphed, without 
some interposition, Providence has assigned you to win 
him back! You can do this; you hold, or should hold, a 
place in his heart that no other person possibly can, and 
I firmly believe that a true wife has an almost unbound- 
ed influence over her husband if she rightly uses it. Ido 
not mean to say that she would rule him, or ought to; I 
do not think that either should rue, but I do think the 
influence of a pure, loving woman is eminently fitted to 
“win upon the iron hardness of a man’s nature like a 
rising flame.” Men need never fear they will lose the 
dignity of manhood by yielding to those tender influen- 
ces cast about them by the holy love of a good and pure 
wife. 
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Thirdly, I think God must have loved us when he gave 
us children to love. Mother! with that darling babe 
nestling close to your happy beating heart—perhaps your 
first-born—do not your thoughts, almost unconsciously, 
flow with love and gratitude to * the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift,’ for this priceless treasure. To you 
also is given the power to mold the little one so that it 
will be a well-spring of pleasure to your heart and home. 
God has given us numerous other blessings besides ; we 
may all be happy if we sincerely determine to do all the 
good we can and make the most of life. Success to all! 

MILLICENT LAMOUR. 


TROUBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprror—In the May number of the JouRNAL, 
page 137, you have published part of a young man’s let- 
ter to his father, asking advice on certain points of 
school ethics, and the father’s letter in reply. With 
much that I heartily approve in the father’s advice, there 
is one point wherein I think he is vitally wrong. And 
since it is the most important point in the whole matter 
discussed, I beg you will publish my view hereinafter 
expressed. 

The young man says: ‘t Yesterday was expelled, 
and the offense with which he was charged was not 
proved against him, but only suspected. But as he would 
neither confess nor deny the charge he was expelled. 
His expulsion will be a blessing to us all; but I don’t 
like the principle involved, that a person may be expelled 
if he will not confess. Do give me your adyice on the 
subject.” 

The father’s view on this point is expressed in the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ In regard to the expulsion of , 1 have no 
doubt every pupil of worth and judgment will approve it 
five years hence.” ‘ 

Now here is the point of my disagreement. I hold 
that to bring the accused party on to the witness-stand 
to testify in his own case of guilt or innocence on pain 
of expulsion or any other kind of punishment, is wrong. 
It is as wrong in school government as it is in civil ju- 
risprudence; and here the law is so guarded in this par- 
ticular, that it releases a witness from giving testimony 
even against another if by so doing he is liable inci-- 
dentally to criminate himself. This is not the rule of 
law in all civilized countries without reason ; a contrary 
rule would violate not only good policy in jurisprudence, 
but that which civil law cherishes higher than all expe- 
diency—moral principle. To convict an individual of a 
misdemeanor against college laws or the laws of so- 
ciety is of small value compared with the evil of adopting 
a principle calculated in its operation to undermine that 
degree of integrity of character which eyen the accused 
is yet supposed to possess. 

Whatever else government may do or leave undone, 
let it recognize the supreme value, both to the individual 
and to society, of truthfulness of character, integrity, 
and be careful that it shall in no wise jeopardize this. 
School government, which has to do with the young, 
should, if possible, be more guarded at this point than 
civil government, which bears more generally upon 
adults. If you will get a youth to cherish Trura—cherish 
it for the love of it; for the sacredness of it, I will vouch 
for his good conduct henceforth. 

This is my only objection to the otherwise very excel- 
lent letter of the gentleman to his son; nor am I myself 
a student, but on the shady side of forty. 

Yours for the right, Exe 











A StupENT’s Orrnion.—/r. Editor; I know it can 
not be other than encouraging for an editor to know that 
his paper is highly appreciated by its readers. For my- 
self I will say that I am a student, and that I am edu- 


cating myself. During the last ten months I have not 
been able to spare $2 at one time to send for the Jour- 
NAL. This is strictly true. But I could not for a.mo- 
ment think of doing without the JouRNAL; so I bought 
it by the month at the news depot. Several times I 
have paid my last money for the JouRNAL, while at the 
same time I did not know where my next dime was 
coming from. At one time I had just 25 cents, and only 
25 cents. ut I bought the JourNAL, and never have 
regretted it. Your paper has done me an incalculable 
amount of good. In my own humble opinion, the Jour- 
NAL is second to no other periodical in the country. 
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HEAD AND BODY. 
THEIR RELATION, 





Tue relation between the form of the head and the 
height of the body is a subject which seems to have re- 
ceived but a very limited share of attention from the 
phrenologist, 

It has been ascertained that the ratio of the different 
parts of the limbs to each other is the same with giants 
that it is with children, and that dwarfs have the change 
of ratio which is natural in the progress of growth car- 
ried to an unusual extent. 

Something analogous to this is observable in the form 
of the head which accompanies unusual height of stature, 
when compared with that which accompanies the smaller 
developments of physical frame. Children are charac- 
terized by a peculiar slimness and depression about the 
nape of the neck and protuberance of the occiput. As 
they grow up, these features, in a great measure, disap- 
pear, and the bulky and rather ill-shapen back-head be- 
comes diminished in relative size, smooth and symmet- 
rical, having been apparently absorbed and carried for- 
ward to the front-head to add to its bulk and perfection 
of form. 

(The author is right in regard to the apparent changes 
of the back-head and front-head from infancy to man- 
hood, but we think decidedly wrong in his explanations 
of it. The cerebellum, located at the base of the skull 
at the nape of the neck, in infants is small; as they ad- 
vance to maturity, that part of the brain is greatly en- 
larged, while the other portions of the occiput are not at 
all diminished ; and the neck, the muscles, as well as 
the base of the skull are built up and enlarged as the 
child grows in muscular power. If he will look at the 
calf, he will find the neck at birth to be extremely light; 
but as the calf advances to maturity, the neck becomes 
thick, the muscles are expanded. The same holds good 
to some extent in regard to the necks of the human race, 
especially men. The idea of the back-head being appa- 
rently absorbed and transferred to the front-head is het- 
ter explained by saying that the front-head grows while 
the back-head remains nearly stationary. One might say 
that because one fork of a tree put forth and developed 
more than the other, that one had been absorbed to form 
and constitute the growth of the other, when each grows 
on its own separate basis, though one grows faster than 
the other. The infant child does not need a large fore- 
head, for he has not the power to execute if he had the 
ability to plan; and since it is one of nature’s economics 
not to have the head any larger than is necessary at 
birth, the animal part, which first comes into use, is more 
strongly developed than the intellectual part; hence the 
relative smallness of a child’s forehead and the largeness 
of the middle and back head.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

This is the history, briefly stated, of that general change 
of form which marks the cranium of the human family 
during the period of adolescence. But there are indi- 
vidual instances in which this change of form appears 
not to be so fully completed as in the large majority of 
cases, There are also individuals in whom this change 
appears to have been pushed to an inordinate extent. 

Since the change of form of which I speak takes place 
when the body in general is increasing in size, it would 
be natural to suppose that, in cases where the growth of 
the body had reached an unusual height, the change of 
form in the head would be found in the highest degree 
of perfection. But this is not the case. Paradoxical as 
it would seem, the head, and even the body, bears with it 
many of the marks of its infantile condition. The nape 
of the neck is depressed and narrow; the back-head bulky 
and protuberant ; and on the front aspect of the encepha- 
lon we find the forehead retreating from the eyebrows, 
and in cases where the central side-head is rather full, 
low and narrow ; but when the side-head is much flat- 
tened, a somewhat swollen congested appearance of the 
forehead over the temples. 

I would not be understood, however, as including the 
retreating of the forehead from the eyebrows as among 
the marks of infancy, though such, indeed, is the idea 
which most writers on Phrenology seem to entertain. 
[Those tall men who seem to have the protuberant, back- 
head and light nape of the neck that belong to children, 
are long, lean, lank individuals who have not bulk of 
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muscle anywhere ; so if the neck is slim, it simply is like 
the arms, limbs, and loins. We know tall men who are 
stout as well, and they have a beefy, broad neck, and the 
head is not so very protuberant; not that the head is any 
shorter, but being filled up an inch in the back of the 
neck makes all the difference.—Ep.] The head of the 
infant in point of séze is small and depressed about the 
forehead, but in point of form is perpendicular or over- 
hanging ; the common error being doubtless owing to 
the practice of attributing to the forehead specifically 
what only is true of the head collectively. 

The description which I have here given of the form 
of head connected with unusual height of stature will 
hold good in by far the larger number of cases, and it is 
that which I can not but regard as the most normal of 
forms connected with lofty stature, since it is joined 
with length in the central masses of the body, such as 
the head and trunk. But there is fanother class of tall 
forms which I will briefly describe. They differ from the 
class previously described in being short in the central 
masses and long only in the limbs and connections, 
which latter may be exemplified by the neck and waist. 
In these the back of the head is more wide and bulky 
than protuberant, the top-head flat, the forehead big and 
bulging above and on each side, but dented in at the root 
of the nose, and depressed immediately over the eyes. 
In mental character, the first-named class are keen, dis- 
cerning, shrewd, practical men ; the second, good, oblig- 
ing neighbors, but destitute of every spark of what 
might be called genéus. Common sense they seldom 
lack, and more than this they never have. 

I shall close by adyerting briefly to the physiological 
causes which result in the phenomena I have described, 
postponing a more extended notice of them to a future 
chapter. The grand fundamental principle upon which 
the whole rests may be enunciated in the following 
terms: Every material substance, whether animal or 
vegetable, in which the principle of life resides, is liable 
to have that principle in its maximum power concentrat- 
ed upon a single part of the vitalized substance, or to 
haye it changed from one part to another, or diffused 
throughout the whole, or divided among two or more 
specific localities. 

Now my first described class of tall men are instances 
of the concentration of the vital force, though concen- 
trated, it is true, upon a Zéne rather than upon a poént ; 
my second, of the division (not @éffuséon) among two or 
more parts. Among vegetables, corresponding conditions 
of the vital power are exemplified—of the first, by the 
common corn-stalk, the growth of which, as a whole, is 
in such prompt sympathy with its several parts; of the 
second, by the tomato plant, which will continue to 
throw out an enormous mass of vigorous top, while its 
stem near the root may be bruised, worm-eaten, or other- 
wise much impaired. J. W. M. 
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Ecct Homo.—Tue AutTHoR’s Hzap.—When phreno- 
logical descriptions of known authors, or of those of any 
calling, are given, it may be said, although it is not a suf 
ficient answer, ‘‘ Well, the phrenologist knew what to 
say ; all know the person has such traits.” 

Now I have just finished the reading of Ecce Homo, 
and of course, with the rest of my countrymen, know 
not who is the author of that wonderful book so much 
talked of in the religious world, the most notable per- 
haps which has been written in this century, but from 
what I have learned of Phrenology I will venture to pre- 
dict, that when the writer is revealed, as probably he will 
be, ere long, he will be found to be generally and by na- 
ture more than an ordinary man as to strength of both 
body and mind. He was in good health when he wrote 
the book. That he is a cultivated and learned man is 
manifest. The sex of the author, as implied, is mani- 
fest. His brain is of full or large size. The reasoning 
powers are large, especially Comparison. The observing 
and recollecting faculties are well developed. He has, 
according to Phrenology, large Comparison, Ideality, Be- 
neyolence, and Conscientiousness, with a fine but vigor- 
ous temperament. Perhaps the ‘reader would prefer 
that the test turn on the preceding sentence. Now we 
will see, if we have to send to England for a measure- 
ment of his head. STUDENT OF PHRENOLOGY, 
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RECONCILIATION. 
A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 


In the December number of the A. P. J., 1865, under 
the head ‘** General Items,” page 185, is an article, ‘* Stér- 
ring up Strife.”’* Let me thank you for those remarks, 
for they do justice to the great majority of the people 
South, especially all those who made good soldiers 
and stood earnestly and faithfwly by the South in her 
struggle for “State sovereignty.” Slavery is now gone, 
and I believe that I express the honest sentiment of a 
majority of the most enlightened of those who owned 
slaves, when I say that if a vote were taken to-morrow 
to place the slaves back where they were before the war, 
or let them remain as they are now—freedmen—an over- 
whelming vote would be for their freedom, and this by 
slaveholders only. 

Every Southern soldier, in my knowledge, and every 
man who stood out to the very last for the South, in this 
part of the country (and there were as faithful followers 
of the Southern standard here as anywhere in the South- 
ern States), every one of these, I say, is willing to say, 
‘**Let bygones be bygones.’? They want no more dis- 
turbance of the government. They want in the future 
“to live in harmony and peace.’ This, before God, is 
true, 

There is no ill feeling here against the negro, My father 
was a staunch supporter of the Southern government. 
He now has twelve families of freedmen working on 
his farm for half they can make, He furnishes the land, 
the farming implements, the teams, and everything ne- 
cessary to carry on the farm, and furnishing their provi- 
sions for one year. They get half they make, all they 
are out is theirlabor. One of these families alone has 
prepared the ground for putting in forty acres of cotton, 
with corn, wheat, and vegetables in proportion. This 
forty acres, if the season is as good for cotton as any one 
of the last five has been, will yield at the least calcula- 
tion 82,000 pounds of cotton. One half this 32,000 Ibs. 
will be the property of one family, together with one 
half the sorghum, corn, wheat, vegetables, etc., they may 
raise. In addition to this they have stock-hogs furnished 
them, with corn, the produce of last year, to feed them ; 
one half of all they raise will be theirs. They have cows 
furnished them to give milk, simply for the taking care 
of them. Each family also has a fine opportunity to 
raise poultry of all kinds, being at a distance from each 
other of from one quarter to one mile. They will be at 
no expense but to furnish their summer clothes and pay 
their doctor’s fees. All the other families have the same 
opportunity as the one I have just described. My father 
is giving them this opportunity to make a start for them- 
selyes because they were his old servants and were faith- 
ful to him up to the surrender, Other men in the coun- 
try whose servants remained with them faithfully are 
doing the same. There is a good state of feeling pervad- 
ing the neighborhood, and there is not the slightest wish 


in the bosom of soldier or citizen, man or woman, to see 
any more war, but all hope for a long peace. And when 
you take into consideration that all men who were pri- 
vate soldiers, and all who aided and abetted in any way 
the Southern cause, are not allowed to vote for ten years, 
and all who held commissions over the rank of captain 
are not allowed to vote in fifteen years, I believe you will 
conclude we are getting to be lovers of peace and good 
order, and that there are hopeful signs of civilization. 
As you are good phrenologists, you will be willing to 
testify that what I say is my honest conviction. I write 
this to let you know that much that is said against the 
South is not true. Notwithstanding we had once so 
much animosity against the people of the North, yet 
were you to come here, you could get up a phrenological 
class anywhere, where the science of Phrenology is ap- 
preciated, a. 





* STIRRING UP STRIFE.—The only parties now engaged 
in trying to reopen the question of disunion, and to 
create hatred between sections and the States North and 
South, are those who @d not take up arms. Among the 
soldiers, officers, and men of the whole country there is 
mutual respect and good feeling. Many—nay, the major- 
ity—in the South, stood on the ground of State sover- 
eignty, and deléeved in the right to secede. They are now 
satisfied of the mistake, and readily yield to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword to which they appealed. They and 
we are satisfied with the settiement of the question— 
with the abolishment of slavery, and with a return. of the 
States to the Union. But the babbling, noisy miscreants 
who have nothing to lose will seep up a howling, in the 
hope of exciting “bad blood.” We counsel all good 
citizens to discountenance all controversy on settled 
questions. ‘‘ Let bygones be bygones,”’ and let us in fu- 
ture évy to live in harmony and in peace. 
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OUR NAVAL APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 
A DAY ON BOARD THE U. 8S. SCHOOL-SHIP SABINE. 





HOW THE BOYS LIVE. 


Tue great and vital importance to a maritime power 
of an efficient naval apprentice system is now beginning 
to be thoroughly comprehended, and, as a consequence, 
the parents and guardians of boys who evince an aptitude 
for a sea life, are anxious to learn what is the course of 
training pursued on board the school-ship, and what are 
the chances of the boys for promotion to higher grades 
in the service. Since it became probable that sixty of 
the most deserving of the naval apprentices would be 
annually admitted to the Academy at Annapolis, and 
there fitted to fill the highest positions in the service, we 
have been in receipt of frequent inquiries as to the 
course to be pursued in placing boys on board the school- 
ship, and have been induced thereby to lay before our 
readers the following facts in regard to the method of 
obtaining admission, as well as a brief sketch of the daily 
routine of study and drills pursued by the boys after 
their admission. 

Boys desiring to enter the navy as apprentices must be 
physically sound, well déveloped, between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, be able to read and write fairly, 
and understand arithmetic as far as long division; they 
must also be of good moral character, and must bring 
testimonials to that effect from responsible citizens. 

The boy must go to the Sabine at New London, Conn., 
and must be accompanied by one of his parents or his 
guardian, who gives his or her written consent to the 
boy’s enlistment until he attains the age of twenty-one, 
and who are required to sign the shipping articles. 

The apprentices whose terms of service have expired, 
and who have received honorable discharges, will always 
be preferred to sny others for the positions of warrant 
and petty officers in the naval service.. 

The pay of apprentices is $8, $9, and $10 per month, ac- 
cording to their rating. The greater part of their pay is 
taken at first for their outfit, but a certain sum is re- 
tained every month until the close of his term of enlist- 
ment, when the whole amount is given to him with his 
discharge. 

Having thus explained the method of obtaining ad- 
mission, and the terms upon which the services of the 
boy are accepted, we will now give a brief sketch of a 
day’s life on board the school-ship Sabine, explaining 
the forms which are thoroughly impressed upon the boy, 
and by attention to which he will in time become a val- 
uable and eflicient naval seaman. 

At daylight the apprentices are turned out of their 
hammocks, which are then stowed in the nettings, each 
boy lashing up and stowing away his own hammock. 
The decks are next washed down, and at 7 o’clock the 
boys are sent over the mast-heads in order to familiarize 
them with that duty. At 7.30 breakfast is served, twenty 
minutes being allowed for that meal. At 9 o’clock all 
hands are ready to begin the exercises of the day. At 
9.30 the boys are summoned to quarters for inspection, 
after which the exercises are carried on until 10%. At 
11 o’clock drill ceases, and at noon dinner is served. At 
1 o’clock the boys are again sent over the mast-heads. 
This exercise occupies about a quarter of an hour in all 
its details. At 23¢ school begins, and is dismissed at 
4.20. At 5 o’clock supper is served, and at 6 the boys 
are again sent over the mast-heads. From 6.30 till 7 
o’clock they are occupied in boating or battalion drills, 
or in reefing, furling, and loosening sails. After these 
exercises, recreation is indulged in, and at 9 o’clock the 
“hammocks are piped down.” Half an hour is allowed 
for getting into their hammocks and talking, and at 9.30 
“silence” is ordered. 

In the routine exercises and the school the following 
are the branches taught: handling of yards and sails, use 
of lead and compass, knotting, palm and needle, boating 
and great guns, howitzer drill, swords and rifles, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, gunnery, 
etc. Many of the boys show great interest in their 
studies, and are progressing finely. Commander Lowry 
is certainly well adapted to carry out the wishes of the 
Navy Department in relation to this system of education, 
He is kind, though at the same time firm; the boys like 
him very much, and no one need have any hesitation in 








placing their sons or wards on board this vessel. We 


are satisfied that everything is being done on board the 
Sabine to promote the best interests of the service, and 
to make the boys a credit to ournavy. In years to come 
the nation will reap the benefit of this system of train- 
ing, as France and England have already done ; those na- 
tions having ever been conspicuous for the care with 
which they have fostered and encouraged this plan of 
creating a navy of reliable officers and seamen from the 
best and most talented of their naval apprentices. 

There is no excuse for a- bright boy if he do not suc- 
ceed and progress under the plan pursued in the Sabine. 
No favoritism is shown, all being advanced by merit 
alone, while it is borne in mind that ‘t boys will be boys,” 
and due allowance is made therefor. The instructors are 
required to be mild, just, and impartial in their treat- 
ment, to be zealous in the improyetment of their charges, 
requiring the fulfillment of all duties, and to bring to the 
notice of the commander any one exhibiting extraordi- 
nary merit. The conduct of the boys is carefully kept by 
merit and demerit marks, and at the end of every month 
an average is taken, which is forwarded to the Navy De- 
partment. 

Every facility is afforded for communication with 
parents, and certain of the instructors see that they do 
so at regular intervals. Quarreling, fighting, and the use 
of profane and immoral language are strictly prohibited 
and punished. The food furnished is of the very best 
quality, and in quantity sufficient to appease the appe- 
tite of the most voracious eater. No tobacco or spirits 
are allowed. Cleanliness of person and dress is most 
rigidly enforced, and every care taken to make the ap- 
prentices learn to respect themselves. 

Occasional cruises at sea give variety to their lives 
and increase their interest in their chosen vocation. 
Several of our first-class vessels, like the Colorado, now 
in Europe, and the Chattanooga, which will shortly pro- 
ceed there, have taken their complement of naval appren- 
tices from the Sabine; and now that Congress is about 
to throw open the doors of the Naval Academy to sixty 
apprentices per aanum, we think that the prospects of 
the Naval Apprentice System were never brighter, and 
that the number enlisted during the present season will 
be so great as to require the establishment of an addi- 
tional school-ship. 
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NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI. 





Mr. O. Z. Apsort, of Bethany, Harrison County, Mo., 
writes us concerning Northwestern Missouri, especially 
Harrison County, of which he says : 

“Tt is located in the Grand River valley. The soil is 
mostly of black mold, and very productive, yielding gen- 
erally from 40 to 60 bushels of corn per acre. The sur- 
face is gently rolling, drains well, has no swamps, and 
the people are remarkably healthy. The climate is mild, 
the winters are open and changeable, and all kinds of 
fruit, except peaches, do well, especially grapes. The 
soil and climate are well adapted to the growth of vine- 
yards. 

Free schools are well provided for; no dram-shop li- 
censes are granted in the county. The people are very 
radical, and those of Northern sentiments are greatly in 
the majority. 

Cattle, hogs, mules, and wool are the chief exports, 
purchased at the farmer’s door, transported on the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad, and sold in Eastern mar- 
kets. When the Galveston and Lake Superior Railroad, 
located through this county, is finished, and the great 
Pacific completed to the Rocky Mountains, we will 
be well connected with the best markets of the world— 
in the cotton-fields of Texas and the golden regions ot 
Colorado.” 

Parties interested and desiring to know more before 
visiting, will do well to correspond with Mr. Abbott, 
who will, We doubt not, cheerfully reply—in post-paid 
enyelope—to any questions. 


Mipiy judge ye of each other, 

Be to condemnation slow; 
The very best have yet their failings— 
’ Something good the worst can show. 
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Take Care OF THE OrpHans.—It will 
be found that many.of the “ unfortunates” among women 
were permitted to grow up without either parental care 
or proper guardianship, and especially without that 
moral and religious training which fortifies one against 
yielding to the common temptations of life. So it is 
with the men. Our profession has brought us in contact 
with the occupants of many State prisons, and we find, 
as a rule, that prisoners are sadly deficient in top-head. 
Their moral sentiments were not properly educated, and 
hence they fell. While we are not prepared to advocate 
a “state religion,” preferring to leave his mode of 
worship to each individual’s free choice, we would make 
it incumbent on those public officers who have orphans 
and friendless children in charge, to give every child the 
most thorough religious training. 

So soon as possible, children should be removed from 
public alms-houses and adopted into private families, 
where they can be cared for, loved, and properly trained. 


. We would not have well-to-do people remain childless, 


in order to give homes to others; nor would that be 
necessary. Here is a pretty little story to the point in 


verse, called 
THE LARK.* 


A little story of a LArK T’ll tell, 
And what sad fate the pretty bird befell. 
Down in our meadow, where the summer grass 
Grows tall, she made her nest. One day, alas! 
The men were mowing, and cut off her head, 
And left the mother of sweet birdies, dead. 


Ahme! Must little birdies, helpless, die? 
‘““Oh no!’? my mother said; ‘*¢iés plan we'll try— - 
We'll take them home, and when, ere long, we see 
The robin leave her nest that’s in our tree, 
We'll take her eggs and put these birdies there, 
And hope she’ll treat them with a mother’s care.”’ 


Soon, when she flew away in search of food, 
We took her eggs and left this little brood. 
From our piazza we could watch and rest, 
And soon she came and lit upon her nest. 
‘“What’s here! What meaneth this?” old robin said, 
While o’er the brood she stood with wings outspread. 
She eyed them—turned her head from side to side, 
- But what it meant, poor bird could not decide, 
So off she flew, and soon brought back her mate; 
And now they talk, and wonder, and debate. 


Meanwhile the birdies raise their tiny necks, 
For each of them a dainty worm expects. 


At length they left the birdies all alone, 
But soon came back and took them as their own, 
For in their bills the dangling worm we see 
And hear each birdie say, ‘* Géve one to me | 


And so they fed and loved them day by day, 
Till birdies grew to birds and flew away. ‘ 


This sweet example shown to that young brood. 
Should toward all orphans make us kind and good. 


(Oe 


Voices—Wuar tHEY InpIcaTE.— 
There are light, quick, surface voices that involuntarily 
seem to utter the slang, ‘‘I won’t do to tie to.’ The 
man’s words may assure you of his strength of purpose 
and reliability, yet his tone contradicts his speech. 

Then there are low, deep, strong voices, where the 
words seem ground out, as if the man owed humanity a 
grudge and meant to pay it some day. That man’s op- 
ponents may well tremble, and his friends may trust his 
strength of purpose and ability to act. 

There is the coarse, boisterous, dictatorial tone, inva- 
riably adopted by vulgar persons, who have not sufiicient 
cultivation to understand their own insignificance. 

There is the incredulous tone that is full of a covert 
sneer or @ secret ‘t‘ You-can’t-dupe-me-sir”’ intonation.” 

Then thereis the whining, beseeching voice that says 
‘* sycophant”’ as plainly as if it uttered the word. It 
cajoles and flatters you; its words say ‘‘I love you—I 
admire you; you are everything you should be.” 

Then there is the tender, musical, compassionate 
voice, that sometimes goes with sharp features (as they 
indicate merely intensity of feeling) and sometimes with 
blunt features, but always with genuine benevolence. 

If you are full of affectation and pretense, your voice 
proclaims it. 

Tf you are full of honesty, strength, and prrpose, your 
voice proclaims it. 

If you are cold and calm and firm and consistent, or 
fickle and foolish and deceptions, your voice will be 
equally truth-telling.— Agnes Leonara. 


* By Lester A. Miller. To be spoken by Flora E. Miller, 
at school, Woodstock, Vt., close of summer term, 1866. 
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[All works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- | 


ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. ] 
Tuer CULTIVATION OF THE Na- 


TIVE GRAPE AND THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Wines. By Geo. Husman, of Herman, 


Missouri. New York: Geo. G & F. 
W. Woodward. 1866. 12mo, pp. 192. 
Price $1. 


The growing interest everywhere mani- 
fested in grape-culture is calling out some 
excellent works on the subject. One of 
the best of these is the handsome volume 
before us, so full of just that kind of infor- 
mation which the would-be grape-grower 
needs. As a practical manual for the use 
of the novice, it leaves little to be desired 
so far it relates to general instructions; 
but its teachings being adapted particularly 
to the Southwest, will in some few cases 
require modification when applied to ope- 
rations conducted where a different soil 
and climate prevail. The book may be 
consulted with profit, however, by grape- 
growers everywhere, 


TEMPERANCE RECOLLECTIONS, 
Lazors, DEFEATS, TRruMPHS. An Au- 
tobiography. By John Marsh, D.D., Sec- 
retary of the first three National Temper- 
ance Conventions, and thirty years Cor- 
responding Secretary, and Editor of The 
American Temperance Union. N. York: 
Scribner & Co. 12mo, pp. 373. Cloth, 
$2 25. > 
A timely book in these stirring times, 

when the friends of Temperance are mus- 

tering their forces and sounding the alarm, 

‘“‘There’s death in the pot.” Dr. Marsh, 

in this deeply interesting volume, suc- 

cinctly reviews the progress of the Tem- 
perance reform during the past thirty 
years, giving graphic sketches of those 
who have conspicuously figured in the 
good work, and enlivening the course of 
the narrative by many a well-told anec- 
dote. Temperance lecturers, and all who 
are interested in the cause of truth and 
morality, will find this book available as 
an authority to which to refer for statisti- 
cal matter connected with the ravages of 
alcohol. 


Tue New York Socrat Sct- 
ENCE Review. A Quarterly Journal of 
Sociology, Political Economy, and Sta- 
tistics. Simon Stern, and J. K. H. Will- 
cox, Editors. Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2, 
reat April, 1866. S8vo, paper. Price 


The two numbers are bound in one, in- 
«cluding the International Almanac for 1866. 
‘The Report of Mr. Hayes, of the Revenue 
‘Commission, on the best modes of Taxa- 
tion, is an elaborate statistical document. 
As figures are said ‘‘ not to lie,” and are 
‘most convincing in the way of practical ar- 
‘gumentation, Mr. Hayes has braced up his 
propositions well with the “ figurative.” 
The article on Political Economy, which is 
simply a review of Prof, Perry’s new book, 
is a good one. ‘“‘ What is Free Trade?” 
is very readable, presenting the writer’s 
views in a strong light. 


My Vineyarp At LAKEVIEW. 


By a Western Grape-grower. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. i12mo, pp. 143. 
Cloth, price $1 25. 


Jn this compact volume we have ‘the ép- 
sissima verba of one who has tried it and 
knows whereof he speaks. The most ac- 
ceptable feature of the book is the plain, 
pithy language used, and the directness of 
the suggestions. The author gives the 
substance of his experiments and a lucid 
account of the method pursued, by which 
were obtained the most gratifying results. 
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Porms. By Miss Mulock, the 
author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 


etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
Blue and gold. Price $1 50. 


This neat little volume is made up mainly 
of occasional poems published from time 
to time by the author in various maga- 
zines. Many of them have been revised 
and improved before their appearance in 
the collated form, The metre is generally 
easy and flowing, but the attempt to follow 
in blank verse classic patterns, sometimes 
renders the verse deficient in spontaneity. 


SumMER Rest. By Gail 
Hamilton, author of ‘‘Country Living 
and Country Thinking,” etc. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 356. Cloth, 
$1 5. 

Gail Hamilton, for her manly, open, face- 
to-face discussion of popular subjects— 
piercing with the sharp arrows of honest 
criticism whatever she deems unrighteous 
and unfair, deserves to be read and pon- 
dered. Although her theology may not al- 
ways prove sound, yet earnestness is cer- 
tainly a strong characteristic of her state- 
ments; and so direct is the acknowledg- 
ment of her difference of opinion in mat- 
ters of faith and practice, that though the 
intelligent reader may not be persuaded, 
yet he is disposed to encourage her by his 
sympathy. The new book is written in 
her most natural idiosyncratic vein, and 
commends itself for its genuine humor. 


New Mosic.—From Mr. 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, we would 
acknowledge the receipt of the following: 
‘*Looking Forward,” a song; words by 
Frances L. Keeler; music by Mrs. E. A. 
Parkhurst, price 30cts. ‘‘ Sunlight’’ Polka- 
Brilliant, 40 cts. General Scott’s Funeral 
March, by Mrs. E. A. P., 30cts. ‘* Dll Marry 
no Man if he Drinks,”’ 30 cts. 


THe Catuortic Wortp, a 
monthly magazine of General Literature 
and Science, for June, contains much inter- 
esting matter of general interest, besides 
articles more closely related to Roman 
Catholicism. Christine, a Troubadour song 
of considerable length, concluded in this 
number, is an idyl of much merit, and well 
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‘worth the price of the magazine for its 


own ‘reading. 


Ar “ PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL AND Lire I LLusTRATED” hafvya vi 
emottagit junihaftet, och hanvisa till var 
rekommendation ‘i numro 57,—Denna jour- 
nal ar af sa mangfaldigt intresse, att hvarje 
skandinavisk familj skulle formera sitt 
husbibliothek dermed. 

es Till agenter och clubbar gora vi 
foljande proposition: Hvar och en som 
betalar for en argang pa vart blad och tilli- 
ka insander 1 dollar f50 cent, erhaller den 
phrenologiska journalen for ett ar tillsand, 
hvilket ar 50 cent mindre an namnde jour- 
nal annars kostar.—Skandinavisk Post. 


Tue Emicrantren; C. F. 
SoLBERG, Editor, is said to be the oldest 
and most widely circulated newspaper 
among the Scandinavian population of 
America. The Norwegian population in 
the West.now numbers more than 200,000 
souls, and is rapidly increasing by emigra- 
tion from the old country. 


The EMIGRANTEN is increased to a large 


mine-column paper, ‘the largest ever pub- 


lished in the Norwegian language in this | 


or the Old World. Itis published in Madi- 


‘son, Wisconsin, at $2 a year. 
The KirRKELIG MAANEDSTIDENDE, organ | 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Evangelical | 


Church of America, Right Rev. H. A. 
Preus and Rey. I. A. Ottesen, Editors. 
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Price $1 per year, is published at the same 
office. The Norwegians are thriving ; they 
are peaceable, industrious, frugal, intelli- 
gent, and religious. We give them a hearty 
welcome to this Western world, and rejoice 
in their success. 


Tue Cuurcn Montutry for 
June, Vol. X., No. 6, published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Boston,is a truly good num- 
ber, containing matter profitable for the 


general reader. ‘‘ The Moderate Episcopacy 
of Leighton” is written in a liberal spirit. 
‘“Begoar Jacob” is a touching allegory, 
well illustrating Scriptural doctrine. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEY- 
ENTH NATIONAL WomAN’s RigutTs’ Con- 
VENTION, held at the Church of the Puri- 
tans, New York, May 10, 1866. This pam- 
phlet contains a full report of this interest- 


ing convention, the speeches of Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Lucretia Mott, Theodore Tilton, Hen. 
Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, and oth- 
ers, being given verbatim. lso an ad- 
dress to Congress. Price 50 cents. 


Hew Pooks. 








[Among the late issues of the press not 


elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting .] 

CLERKS’ AND CONVEYANC- 
ERs’ AssisTANT. A collection of Forms of 
Conveyancing, Contracts, and Legal Pro- 
ceedings for the Legal Profession, Business 
Men, and Public Officers, with copious In- 
structions, Explanations, and Authorities. 
By Benjamin Vaughan Abbott and Austin 
Abbott. S8vo, pp. xl., 702. Sheep, $6 50; 
cloth, $6. — 

Lire: rrs NAaTuRE, VARIE- 
TIES, AND PHENOMENA. By Leo. H. Grin- 
don. First American edition. 12mo, pp. 
578. Cloth, $2 50. 

A BriEF BtoGRAPHICAL 
DiorronaRy. Compiled and arranged by 
Rev. C. Hole. With Additions and Cor- 
rections by W. A. Wheeler. 16mo, pp. 
xv., 453. Cloth, $2 25. 


Tue IwmortTaLiry OF THE 
Sout, considered in the light of the Holy 
Scriptures, the Testimony of Reason and 
Nature, and the various Phenomena of 
Life and Death. By Rey. Hiram Mattison, 
D.D. Second edition. 12mo, pp. 398. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue Treasury oF BIBLE 
Know.EpcE. Being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other 
matters in Holy Scripture. By Rev. John 
Ayre. With Engravings and Maps. 16mo 
pp. xi., 943.\(London print). Cloth, $5 50. 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
ENGINE, in its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture; with Theoretical Investi- 
gations and Practical Instructions. By 
John Bourne. Being the Seventh Edition 
of “A Treatise on the Steam-engine, by 
the Artisan Club.” Tilustrated. 4to, pp. 
xii., 495 (London print). Cloth, $20. 


Tur Horsr. By William 
Youatt:; witha Treatise on Drought. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Walker Watson. 
Svo, pp. viii., 589 (London print). Cloth, 
$4 50. 

Tur MATERIALISM OF THE 
PRESENT Day. A critiqne of Dr. Buch- 
ner’s System. By PaulJanet. Translated 
from the French by Paul Masson. 16mo, 
pp. xii., 202 (London print). . Cloth, $1 %5. 
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| By Sir 8. Morton Peto, Bart. 











ogy. By Herbert Spencer. 
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Tue Resources AND Pros- 
PECTS oF AMERICA, ascertained during & 
Visit to the States in the autumn of 1865. 
8vo, pp. 


xy., 428. Cloth, $4. 


Way Nor? A Book for 
every Woman. The Prize Essay to which 
the American Medical Association awarded 
the gold medal for 1865. By Horatio Robin- 
son Stoner, M.D, Issued for general cir- 
culation by order of the American Medical 
Association. 18mo. Cloth, $1 %. 


Prison Lire oF JEFFERSON * 
Davis. Embracing Details and Incidents 
in his Captivity. Particulars concerning 


his Health and Habits, together with many 
Conversations on Topics of Great Public 
Interest. By Lieut.-Colonel John J. Cra- 
ven, M.D. 12mo, pp. 377: Cloth, $2 25. 

‘ Se 


CoMMENTARIES ON AMERI- 
can Law. By James Kent, In 4 volumes. 
Eleventh Edition. Edited by George F. 
Comstock. 8vo, pp. xxv., 668; Ixxxi., 864; 
lxii., 651; liv., 718. Sheep, $22. 


Coat, Iron, anp Om; or, 
The Practical Miner. A Plain and Popu- 
lar work on our Mines and Mineral Re- 
sources, and a Text-book or Guide to their 
Economical Development. With nume- 
rous Maps and Engravings. By 8. H. Dad- 
dow and Benjamin Bannan. 8vo, pp. 808. 
Cloth, $8. 


A TREATISE ON THE AMERI- 
OAN LAW-0¥ LANDLORD AND TENANT; em- 
bracing the Statutory Provisions and Judi- 
cial Decisions of the several United States. 
With a Selection of Precedents. Fourth 
Edition. By John N. Taylor. 8vo, pp. 
xiv., 739. Sheep, $8. 


Boox or Pratsze. —The 
Psalms and Hymns of the Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutch Church in North America. 
(Bound in same covers, but separated 
horizontally.) Large 8vo, pp. 428. New 
York. Half morocco, $3. 


Asiatic CHotera. By F. A. 
Burrall, M.D. 12mo, pp. 155. Cloth, $1 5. 


Duncan’s Masonic Rirvan 
AND Monrror; or, Guide to the Three 
Symbolic Degrees of the Ancient York 
Rite, and to the Degrees of Mark Master, 
Past Master, Most Excellent Master, and 


the Royal Arch. By Malcolm C. Duncan. 
Explained and Inverpreted by copious 
Notes and numerous Engravings. i6mo, 
pp. 250. Cloth, $2 '%5. 


THe Great West.—Rail- 
road, ‘Steamboat, and Stage Guide and 
Hand-book for Travelers, Miners, and Emi- 
grants to ‘the Western, Northwestern, and 


Pacific States and Territories. With a 
Map of the ‘best Routes to the Gold and 
Silver Mines. By Edward H. Hall. 12mo, 
pp. 151. Paper,'55 cents; cloth, $1 10. 


Tore Man or THE WorLD. 


By William North. 12mo, pp. 487. Paper, 
$1 755 cloth, $2 25. 


Tue PrincieteEs oF Bror- 
Vol. I., 12mo, 
pp. 4%. Cloth, $2 %5. 





Tur CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 
By W. C. Strong. Tinted paper, 12mo, 
pp. 855. Cloth, $3 25. 


THE OrterIn AND ANTIQUITY 
oF PuysicaL Man. Scientifically Consid- 
ered. Proving Man to have been cotem- 
temporary with the Mastodon, etc. By 
Hudson Tuttle. 12mo, pp. 258. Cloth, 
$1 %5. 
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@o our Corvespondents. 





Questions oF ‘‘ GENERAL INTuREST’’ 
will he answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curéosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If yuestions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.’ Your 
‘* Best THOUGHTS” solictted. 


An OrpeR ror Books, JOURNALS, 
vetc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CoRRE- 
BPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


SprcraL Norice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in partecular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PaysioLoGy, F'umENOL- 
ogy, PuysiogNomy, PsycHoLoey, ETH- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, o7 the gene- 
Tal SCIENCE OF MAN, will still be en order, 
vrovided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question piaialy on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 





PHRENOLOGICAL STUDENT.— 


How late can [secure a place in your next 
class, and what will be the line of topics 
taught? in other words, do you propose 
to begin at the foundation and make a 
thorough explanation of the whole subject 
in detail? 


Ans. Our class last year, and our propos- 
ed classes for the present, have this object, 
viz.: To instruct intelligent, morui men in 
all that relates to theoretical and practical 
Phrenology, with a view to their p:epara- 
tion for public teachers in this great work. 
Good phrenologists are wanted in every 
State in the Union, and those properly 
qualified for the work will find a welcome 
everywhere, with as much business as they 
are able todo. The great States of Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Virginia, each would support three good 
phrenologists for the next ten years, and 
furnish full and constant employment for 
them; and the same in other States and 
Provinces, in proportion to their popula- 
tion. We know a phrenologist who lec- 
tured summer and winter for over seven 
years in six counties in one of the Eastern 
States, and in that time did not visit more 
than half the desirable places. Why should 
not every COUNTY have its phrenoiovists as 
well as its dentists, its physicians, its law- 
yers, its judges, and its teachers? This 
running from place to place a hundred 
miles apart will not answer well except for 
a man who is extendedly known, and most 
of them would do better to sweep the field 
clean by visiting also places of minor im- 
portance, 

As to when our class will be ful!, we can 
not state. We shall reject no capable and 
worthy person up to the last moment, ex- 
cept fora want of room. In the thorough 
method of teaching practical Phrenology, 
which we have adopted, we can uot, we 
think, properly instruct a crowd; conse- 
quently those earnést persons who would 
go to the bottom of the subject, so that in 
the lecturing field or professional office they 
may become ‘‘ workmen not to be asham- 
ed,”’ will have the preference, should the 
offers for membership be too nuincrous. 
We hope applications will be so early made 
that the available number of students will 
be full during the months ~:; October and 
November. Our next course will com- 
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mence on the seventh of January, 1867. 
We have prepared a circular setting forth 
the topics to be taught, the books desirable 
to be read, the terms, etc., entitled, ‘* Pro- 
fessional Instruction in Practical Phrenol- 
ogy,” which will be sent by mail to any 
person who may wish it, ou receipt of a 
prepaid and properly addressed envelope. 
Address this office, : 


A “ ConsTANT READER” de- 
sires to know what we think of the writ- 
ings of a so-called Dr. H——, whose books 
are illustrated with bawdy pictures, He is 
simply an unprincipled foreign quack, who 
came to America a few years ago and set 
up as an author on private diseases, and 
swindles ‘‘indiscreet young men.’’ One 
cause of the fighting propensity is the in- 
temperate habits of the peuple referred to. 
Take away their whisky and tobacco and 
substitute common schools and a true re- 
ligion, and you would soon see less of the 
satan and more of'the saint. ‘There can be 
no objection of a marriage between the Ger- 
man and American, providing the condi- 
tions be favorable. 





A Screntiric WonpER.— 
EuUROPEAN PockEeT TIMEKEEPER. — One 
dollar each, Patent applied for, June 29, 
1865. An exact and reliable pocket time- 
keeper for ladies and gentlemen. Correct- 
ly constructed on the most avproved scien- 
tific principles, and warranted to denote 
solar time with absolute certainty and the 
utmost precision, it never can be wrong. 
It vg hak no key or w nding up; never 
runs down, and can never be too fast or too 
slow. It is always correct. Approved by 
the press and all who have used them. Just 
introduced into this country from Europe, 
where it is secured by rova! letters patent, 
and is creating an immense sensation. 
Price for a single one, with plain or fancy 
white dial, in gold or silver gilt case,only $1. 
Sent, postage paid, to any pact of the coun- 
try, on receipt of price. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, All orders must be addressed 
to Buank & Co., Sole Proprietors. [We 
are asked to examine and report on this 
““small thing with a great name,” which 
reminds us of the ‘‘ Newly Invented North 
American Rat Trap; and the great 
““United States Double-Back Action Hen 
Persuader ;”” and of the *‘ Royal United 
Kingdom Penny Whistle.” ‘The ‘‘scien- 
tific wonder”’ is a little paste-board ‘‘ sun- 
dial,” with a string to hang it up. We 
should judge it to cost, say, one cent each, 
or less, by the bushel. ] 

RIGHT AND Lerr HanpED.— 
It is a great convenience thu! most persons 
are right-handed, and it is doubtless an in- 
stitute of nature that it isso. Occasion- 
ally one is left-handed, and sometimes we 
find men who are naturally ambidextrous, 
using both hands with eqtiai skill, ease, 
and efficiency. If all children were placed 
with left-handed people, ten times as many 
of them would insist on using the right- 
hand as now insist on being left-handed 
while surrounded by right-handed people. 
A lameness or wound on the right hand 
frequently induces the equai'y free and life- 
long use of the left hand. The use of the 
right hand and right side muscles tends ton 
large: development of the 1:3zht side. So 
far as we have observed, the right side of 
the head and right hemisphere of the brain 
are larger than the left. Most men do their 
sharp listening with the right ear and their 
sharp seeing with the right eye. 

INVENTIVE BuNGLERS. — 1. 


Can a person have inventive talent, and yet 
be unskilled in the use of toois ? 


Ans. Yes, precisely on the same principle 
that a man can have good reasoning talent 
and lack practical judgment; or musical 
talent and not bea musician, There isa 
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peculiar development of Constructiveness 
which indicates the power to plan and 
contrive, and this works with Causality 
and Ideality. There is a manifestation 
of Constructiveness which seems to work 
with the perceptive organs, adapting one 
to carry out the plans of others; to use 
tools in construction, but not to plan and 
lay out the work. 


2. Is the brain of woman smaller than 
that of man? 


Ans. Asa general thing itis. The brain 
of woman, however, is probably as large 
in proportion to the size and weight o! the 
body as that of the man. Some maintain 
that it is larger. 


Sreur.—Can the eyesight be 
cultivated ? 

Ans. Yes. Seamen can discover a sail 
or the peculiarities of a ship at di-tances 
which would utterly baffle the perception 
of a landsman. Farmers, hunters, and 
others who live in the open country, can 
see distinctly at much greater distances 
than citizens whose ordinary vision is re- 
stricted to the length of a room or the 
width of a street. The citizen, however, 
accustomed to observe smafl objects near 
at hand, will detect more sharply than out- 
door people minute differences, 


ToncvuE AND PrEN.—Why 
can some people talk much better than 
they can write? I can imagine a story, 
plan it out in my mind, and even repeat it 
to my friends in good style, but can not 
write it. There is a lack somewhere. 
Where is it? 

Ans. You probably have an impetuous 
and excitable disposition or temperament, 
and when you come to write you have not 
the patience to plod; or else, being a slow 
writer, too much of your thought and time 
have to be devoted to the writing, which 
causes you to forget what you want to 
write. Putting one’s thoughts on paper is 
an art to be learned, and requires the ex- 
perience which comes from practice. One 
who is accustomed to writing—a clergy- 
man, for instance—can think a great deal 
better with his pen in his hand than other- 
wise. When you talk the story to your 
friends, your language more nearly keeps 
pace with your thoughts than your pen can 
be made to do. <A person like you, in or- 
der to become an editor, would need a 
short-hand writer to whom he might dic- 
tate, and let him copy it out. But prac- 
tice would do very much toward changing 
this state of facts with you. Many, if not 
most cultivated or educated persons, can 
write better than they can speak. 

Boys AND THE Navy.—How 
can I get into our naval school ? 

Ans. Write to or call on Mr. B.S. Os- 
BORN, 132 Nassau Street, New York, who 
will put you in the right way. We would 
suggest to our authorities the propriety of 
opening school-ships for the instruction of 
boys in all our principal seaports—Port- 
land, Boston, New York, Charleston, etc., 
and that the facilities for this brane. of 


national instruction be largely increased— } 


that it be put on a footing at least equal 
to that of any other nation. Such schoo's 
tendo develop and make men of hundreds 
who would otherwise come to naught. By 
all means let us have more naval schools. 
Read the article entitled ‘‘ Our Naval Ap- 
prentice System,” in our present number. 


Bioop.—Is there anything 
in the dlood of an individual as to the 
formation of character, instincts, and in- 
fluences? Or is it in association and edu- 
cation of a child or man that gives direc- 
tion to his life and character? Or is it in 
the mental endowments of individuals that 
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be tone to their life? We hear of good 
| lood, bad blood. Should we not say, good 
mental character, etc., instead ? 


Ans. There is much in ‘‘ blood,” or, in 
other words, in the organization inherited 
from one’s ancestors. Education and ex- 
ternal conditions may do much to modify 
or change our inborn tendencies, but 
‘*blood” is an element that must never be 
lost sight of in estimating character. 


Harr AND Nars.—Why do 


the nails and hair of some persons grow 
more rapidly than those of others ? 


Ans. The hair and nails are, in the phys- 
ical constitution, a system of themselves, 
They may be said to be of one character. 
Some persons secrete more ‘rapidly the 
elements which go to make hair and nails 
than other persons. Moreover, one con- 
stitution is so organized that the liver is 
more active than any other part of the 
system; another person has a peculiarly 
active condition of the kidneys; another 
seems to have a constitutional facility for 
the development of bone, and the bone- 
matter grows superabundantly ; they have 
an affinity for secreting from their food all 
the bone element which it contains. An- 
other man will secrete other qualities be- 
longing to the food. Some secrete equally 
all the various qualities that belong to their 
food. One man becomes more fat; every 
thing he eats seems to go to fat; in an- 
other it seems to go to bone; in another to 
hair. Some persons seem to develop in 
the nervous system; their brain is large 
and active, and all their strength seems to 
be worked off through the brain and nerves. 
Another one is easy, and calm, and heavy, 
and inactive, and insensitive. Do you ask 
us why this is the case? Questions might 
be asked quite as difficult to answer—as, 
for instance, Why one man is tall and thin, 
and another short and plump? Why one 
has red hair and another black hair? one 
blue eyes, another black eyes? one a fair 
skin, another a sallow skin? Approxima- 
tions to just answers may be made to all 
these points; but the questions are not 
fully solved. We can not tell precisely 
how or why a blade of grass grows. But 
when we ask why the grass is green in- 
stead of red, and why some things are red 
instead of green, like grass, we begin to be 
puzzled, and we can only say that the law 
of its organization is such that it develops 
in a particular way—each in general ac- 
cording to fixed laws of order. 








TrEMPERAMENTS. — In your 


January number you made the assertion 
that persons of widely different tempera- 
men's do not ‘“‘become one.” If so, how 
can they enjoy each other’s society? Yet 
you advocate the intermarrying of opposite 
temperaments—unless the person possess- 
es a well-balanced temperament. 


Ans. We have explained the subject of 
Temperaments in relation to marriage so 
often that we need not repeat our explana- 
tion here. The question answered in the 
January number was a psychological rather 
than a phrenological or a physiological 
one, and the word temperament was not 
used in its strict sense, but rather as a 
synonym of character. Harmony in our. 
social relations, as in music, results not 
from sameness, but from accordant differ- 
ences—from complementary notes. There 
are differences which attraet, and there are 
differences which repel, though we may 
not be able, except in this general way, 
to tell why. ed aaa 

Rerormation.—Why is it 
‘that many persons while in their wicked 
state seem almost destitute of moral feel- 
ing, while they show very strong animal 
propensity ; but when they become con- 
verted, the reverse seems to be the case? - 

Ans. In the first place, the ‘house oi 
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Saul” in the soul was active, and ‘the 
house of David’? was dormant, When the 
latter became aroused it ruled, and the 
former became weakened by inactivity. 
The soul has received and obeys a new 
law; it has new and higher motives, and 
‘‘old things” seem to ‘ have passed away,” 
and ‘“‘all things have become new.” The 
mind itself is not fundamentally changed, 

but its motives and aspirations have chang- 
ed. Peter was impulsive, hot-tempered, 

rash, and magnanimous after he became a 
disciple, and was constantly liable to get 
off the track. Paul was the same clear rea- 
soner, the same thorough and sincere man 
after as before conversion. Once he ve- 
hemently persecuted, afterward he earn- 
estly sustained the cause of Christ. Men’s 
constitutional pectliarities are not abro- 
gated; they accept a new master and a 
new law of action when they adopt Christ, 

and morally ignore the world as their mas- 
ter. 


Bap Direcrion.—Mr. Avs- 
TIN CHEADLE. Please tell us at what 
‘Lebanon’ you reside, as there are at 
least ten Lebanons in the United States 
and Territories. We beg all our corre- 
spondents to write the name of the State 
and county, as well as the name of their 
post-office at the head of theirletters; then 
we can reply to them at once. We some- 
times spend an hour trying to decipher the 
post-master’s mail- mark on a letter, and in 
studying the post-oflice book or our sub- 
scription books, to find out the address of 
a careless correspondent. Men sometimes 
inclose money in letters, and forget to write 
their own name or the name of the place 
from which the letter is written or to 
which the answer is to be sent. Hardly a 
day passes without some such trouble. 


Lazinuss.—Can a person 


with a go ood head, with Activity such as to 
be marked 6, Excitability 6, Continuity 6, 
Motive Temperament 5, 5, justly acquire the 
reputation of being very lazy? 


Ans. It is not to be expected that a per- 
son so organized shall be lazy; still, the 
habits have much to do with the vivacity 
or the lassitude of a person. If the head 
be too large for the body, there will often 
be exhibited a tendency to inaction. Be- 
sides, it is possible to mark conditions too 
high. 


Nost-BrieEpiInc. —I- have 


suffered all my life from nose-bleeding, 
sometimes so severely as to endanger life 
Will you tell the cause, and best method of 
treatment? 


Ans. Hemorrhage may sometimes arise 
from a depressed condition of the system, 
and especially from a relaxed state of the 
muscular coats of the capillary vessels. 
Bleeding at the nose may be caused by ex- 
posure to the sun, severe cold in the head, 
violent sneezing or coughing, the use of 
spices, coffee, tobacco, or alcoholic stimu- 
Jants, and various mental emotions such as 
_ fear, embarrassment, shame, anger, or any- 
thing which sends the blood too much to 
the head. The bowels should be kept free 
by the use of Graham bread and fruit, the 
head cool, the feet warm, and the extrem- 
ities warmly dressed. Cold water may be 
poured on the back of the neck, and sniffed 
up the nose, and the head wet with cold 
water. 


How to Sterp.—A corre- 


spondent writes us all the way from Cali- 
fornia as follows: ‘Is it better to sleep on 
the back or on the side ?”” 


Ans. It is better, generally, to sleep on 
the back, but it is well to alternate, and 


on the right, nor always on the left, but on 
both. The question is often put to us, 











/ expression. 


sleep occasionally on either side, not always | 


‘““Why is my head lop-sided or larger on 
one side?” It may be accounted for by 
always lying on one side. Young mothers 
are apt to place the child always in one 
position when putting it to bed, and the 
skull being soft and thin, the brain grows 
most on the under side, and jinaily assumes 
permanently this irregular and uneven 
shape. In cholera times, or when the 
bowels are cold, constipated, and inactive, 
it is well to lie on the belly, and thus keep 
the bowels warm. Try it. 


Tue Treeru.—What will 


arrest decay of the teeth? Ihave hardly a 
sound tooth in my head; before my teeth 
are fairly grown they begin to rot. Can 
you give me a recipe for making a good 
dentifrice ? 


Ans. Some people have constitutionally 


poor, chalky teeth, and nothing will pre- 


vent their early decay; but a good brush 
and water with a little soap, on rising in 
the morning—the removal of all particles 
of food, and the use of the brush and water 
after eating, will ordinarily be all that is 
needed for the teeth of persons in good 
health. The teeth are injured directly by 
hot drinks and by ice-water, and by not 
being kept clean, and they are indirectly 
ruined by the use of stimulants, con- 
diments, sugar in immoderate quantities, 
rich food, or anything which tends to im- 
pair the general health and keep the system 
in a feverish state. It is well to have a 
good dentist examine them at least once a 
year, and remove any tartar that may ac- 
cumulate, and fill any small cavities that 
may oceur, before they become large, deep, 
and fatal to the teeth. There ought to be 
more information among the people on the 
subject of the teeth. See the ‘Family 
Dentist,” full of illustrations and valuable 
information. Price, by mail, postage paid, 
$1 %. 


Can not TaLKx.—I haveideas, 


but can not find words to express then. 
Please tell me what is the trouble with my 
cranium, and tell me how I may, in a 
measure, overcome it. 


Ans. The faculties and qualities of your 
organization which think and feel, which 
generate thoughts, ideas, and emotions, 
are more strongly developed and active 
than the organ of Language. Consequently 
while you have all the vividness of mental 
conception and emotion, you lack the 
power of expression, your thoughts seem 
to you like fire shut up that seeks an outlet 
but can not get it. Some people have too 
much Language; they are full of sound 
and little sense, hence they give a deluge 
of words for a drop of wisdom. You can 
cultivate your Language by reading aloud. 
by remembering words when uttered by 
others, by thinking over ideas and putting 
them into sentences when not called upon 
to utter them. You should speak pieces, 
repeat verses and speeches, talk to your 
intimate friends, when not embarrassed, in 
such language as you would desire to use 
among strangers, and thus you will, day 
by day, improve your power of forming 
thoughts into words and giving them oral 
Many a man loves art, but 
his hand does not know how to realize it. 
The artist, by practice, trains his hand 
quite as much as he trains his eye; he 
knows the art long before he has the power 
to produce it. The landscape gardener 
has learned how to realize his ideal. Hun- 
dreds appreciate his work as well as he; 
but the trouble is to produce it. You must 


earn to produce your thoughts in the form 


of words. Itis anart to talk. Some have 
it by nature strongly marked, but all can 
be cultivated in this respect. Read our 
Hand-Book, ‘‘ How to Talk.” 
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Docror N. Hanr.—A lady 
writes us from Mirabile, Caldwell Co., 
Mo., desiring your address. She presents 
the most urgent claims on your attention, 
among other matters, a newly-born babe, 
which you have not seen. She wishes to 
learn the present whereabouts of its peram- 
bulating father. Will the Doctor please do 
his duty, report to the proper person at 
once, and relieve a most painful anxiety. 


Aublishers’ Department, 








How tro Do 17r.—We wish 
to be accommodating. Many of our read- 
ers have the true missionary spirit, and 
want to do good. They believe with us, 
that a more extensive circulation of this 
JOURNAL would awaken new aspirations 
for self-improvement; open and liberalize 
the minds of its readers; favor the cause 
of Temperance in all things; and beget a 
desire to aid in bettering the condition of 
mankind individually and collectively. 
Now, therefore, to second the efforts of 
our friends,and voluntary co-workers in 
this new field of inquiry, and to place the 
JOURNAL within easy reach of every fam- 
ily, we submit the following propositions: 

1st. We will send to clubs of a hundred, 
100 copies of the A. P. J. from July to 
January—half a year—at %5 cents each. 
But the club must be made up between 
this and the first of November. There 
must be a hundred. We will send all to 
one, or to a hundred different post-offices. 

2d. For $40 we will send fifty copies. 

8d. For $22 we will send twenty-five 
copies; and for $10 we will send ten 
copies, from July to next January. 

The object in placing the rates so low— 
| which would not cover cost—is, as before 
| stated, to enable our friends to place the 
JOURNAL where it would not otherwise 
reach, Already, in many cities, villages, 
colleges, seminaries, academies, etc., clubs 
are being formed on the plan here pro- 
posed with the best success. Friends in 
interest, the JouRNAL is in your hands and 
We will publish if you 
If you approve, please 


at your disposal. 
will distribute. 
talk it up among your neighbors. 


SomEBopDY Erszr.—* Mis- 
takes will occur in the best regulated fam- 
ilies,” is an adage to which we do not feel 
often called upon to quote as applicable to 
ourselves. But in our last number a se- 
rious blunder was committed, and that, 
too, after every precaution, as we sup- 
posed, had been taken to insure accuracy. 
In the group of clergymen was presented a 
fine-looking portrait of a distinguished di- 
vine who had been represented to us as 
Dr. A. L. Stone, but who proves to be 
quite unlike that gentleman in feature. 
We shall avail ourselves of the first oppor- 
tunity which offers to secure an authentic 


likeness of Dr. Stone and give it to our 
readers. We do not wish them to be de- 
ceived by “false faces,” and as we rarely 
ut on a false face oursely es, we are far 
om desiring to show u substituted phys- 
iognomies in the case of others, especially 
ministers of the Gospel, who in our earnest 
opinion are among the worthiest of men. 
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We will admit in acknowl- 
edgment of P. P. M.’s kind favor, that 
the statement in the article on ‘‘ Working 
Politeness,’ in our June number, is rather 
far-fetched. The idea which it was in- 
tended to embody is not aptly expressed. 
We were not sufficiently critical in our 
examination of it before printing to detect 
and right the inconsistency. The purport 
of the article is good and the advice gen- 
erally sound and timely. The Bible ax- 


iom, ‘‘ Answer a fool according to his 
folly,” would certainly apply were the 
‘*bore”’ spoken of in the second column of 


the article in question a fool. We think, 
however, that in our impatience and rest- 
lessness ‘to be about, something else, and 
in our (speaking representativ ely) lack of 
due respect for seniority, etc., we are in- 
clined to be hasty in pronouncing this or 
that one a ‘“* bore.” 

It is our duty to treat all with politeness, 
and not be wanting in kindness and good- 
nature because another intrenches upon 
the rules of decorum. Above all things, 
we should “put on charity, ” which ‘‘suf- 
fereth long, and is kind.” 


Mr. Wo. “ANDERSON, for- 
merly phonographic reporter, has prepared 
a lecture on choosing matrimonial com- 
panions, which he will deliver the coming 
season before literary societies in New 
York and vicinity. We are informed that 
Mr. Anderson bases his arguments on 
Phrenology, and that he makes his lecture 
very interesting. He is indorsed by the 
Christian Advocate, the New York Times. 


and other journals. He may be addresse 
at rhe office of the New York Herald. 


Our Booxs 1n_ Boston.— 
The enterprising house of Messrs. LEE & 
SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, opposite 
the old South Church, has obtained a com- 
plete stock of our publications, and will in 
future supply agents and the Book trade 
of New England, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Canada East, Prince Edward’s Isl- 
land, Newfoundland, ete., with all our pub- 
lications at New York prices. 

Besides our own works, these gentlemen 
keep a large assortment of the best books; 
and supply at wholesale and at retail any 
books in the market. We commend 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard as every way reli- 


able, and their clerks both intelligent and 
polite. Give them a call. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must reach 
this office by the 1st of the month previous 
to that in which they are to appear, Z. ¢., 
a month in advance. Our very large edi- 
tion requires us to close up thus early. 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA in 
the July number: 

My 20, 11, 3, 13, 15, 19, 8, 17, 6,19 is Wash- 
ington, a name revered by all true Ameri- 
cans. 

My 10, 5, 12, 28, 9, 21 is Wesley, the 
founder of the most popular church in the 
United States. 

My 15, 9, 16, 2, 6 is the negro. 

My 4, 2, 1, 19, 17 is Grant, the hero of 
the late war; and I love his name next to 
that of Washington and Lincoln for having 
done so much for my country. 

My 1, 18, 7, 25, 9 is Morse, the great 
li Ep erarr mor 

y 17, 5, 15, 16, 24, 12, 8, 15 is Tennyson, 
the saiher of poems ‘T love to read. 

My 10, 5, 22, 14, 19, 8, 17, 6, 15 is Welling- 
ton, one of the gr eatest of warriors. » 

My whole is one of the best contributors 
to the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, Mrs. Geo. Washington Wyllys. God 
bless you in your good work. M. Me P, 


[Also correctly answered by A. G. and 
others. ] 

Mr. Josrra Loner, of Me- 
tucheon, N. J., offers for sale an interest 
in his Spring Park Nursery. Parties in- 
terested should visit the same. 

SourHwarp, Ho!—See ad- 


vertisement of Georgia Fruit Lands on 
our cover. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
thés department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be reapED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 25 cents aline.] 











New PuystoGNomy; OR, 
Siens oF CHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions: By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In one 
volume, handsomely bound, post-paid, $5. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


This work systematizes and shows the | metit of a better Taste-and a more indig- 


scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The ‘tSigns of Character’ are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. Itis in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application. The various 





Tor New York CITIzEn. 


A WEEKLY PAPER PUBLISHED 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


A JOURNAL OF SUGGESTION AND INVESTI- 
GATION, IN THE INTEREST OF IN- 
TELLIGENT AND ORTHODOX 
REFORM. 





| CHARLES G. HALPINE, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


| GEO. ALFRED TOWNSEND, 
Associate Editor. 


JOHN Y. SAVAGE, Publisher. 





For a purer and more Republican Goy- 
ernment, a more conscientious Patriotism, 





races and nations are described. The Teu- | 


ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 


distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, wit 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drvrnzs, ORATORS, 
STATESMEN, WARRIORS, ARTISTS, POETS, 
PHILOSOPHERS, INVENTORS, PUGILISTS, 
OFANS, etc., are given. It is an ENcYcLo- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Caesar, Shak- 
speare; Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Weslev, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the book, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 
AGENTS WANTED, 





Firrer THE WatEer.—The 
Asiatic Cholera (see Zvribune of July 7, 
1858) ‘‘ Has made its appearance in Lon- 
don. Its first victim attributed his fatal 
malady to the poisonous impurities of the 


Thames, on which river he was employed | 


as a lighterman.” 

“The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured 
by ALEXANDER McKenzie & Co.,.No. 35 
West Fourth Street, near Broadway, is the 
kind of porous filter to which I alluded in 
my recent report to the Croton Board. I 
consider the artificial sandstone which 
constitutes the filtering medium to be an 
excellent article for the purpose. The in- 
strument is quite durable, and only re- 
quires to be reversed occasionally to insure 
its action. James R. Curitton, M.D., 
““New York, Apré/ 25, 1862. Chemist.” 

Call er send for circular to ALEXANDER 
McKenzie & Co., Plumbers and Gasfit- 
ters, 35 West Fourth Street, N. York. 3t 





A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
ENGINE in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Jon Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of ‘‘A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,” by the ‘t Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


present—such, for | 


biographical sketches and | 








a more perfect Metropolis, the develop- 


nant Conviction, a representative Litera- 
ture and a less politic Art, the bold and 
original position of 

DH His .C. tee, EN 


has already made it a power and a name 


his representative. Portraits, in groups, of | in New York. The Conductors now pro- 


pose to develop it into a National organ 
for the same ends. 


Supscriptions.—Five Dollars a Year. 
To the organizer of a club of fifteen the 


SurGEoNs, Discoyerers, Actors, Musr- | Conductors will send by mail autograph 


| copies of the two new books: 
papi of biography, acquainting the read- | 


BAKED MEATS OF THE FUNERAL. By Pri- 
vate Miles O’Reilly. 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF A NON-COMBATANT. 
By George Alfred Townsend. 
ADVERTISEMENTS.—Fifteen Cents a line. 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLICATION 
OFFICE, 32 BEEKMAN STREET. 





Universiry. oF ALBANY.— 
Department of Law. The next term com- 
mences on the 1st September, 1866. Cir- 
culars obtainable from AMOS DEAN, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 3t 


JENKINS’ VEst-PockeT LEx- 
icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in Leath- 
er Gilt, 75 cents. Sent postpaid by FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 





Turxisu Barus. — No. 63 
CoLuMBIA STREET, BRooKLYN HEIGHTS, 
ING Yc : 

Encouraged by the favor with which the* 
TurRxKIsH Batu has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose, 

Pleesant rooms,. with board, can be fur- 
nished toa limited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS, H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hovurs.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P.M. 





Toat New Ririte.—We can 
fill orders for the new gun—described in 
our May number—at $25 each, or, by the 
case of ten or more, at wholesale rates. 
The ‘“THUNDERBOLT”’ is pronounced the 
best, as it certainly is the handiest and 
the handsomest Rifle we have ever seen. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
™ 389 Broadway, New York. 
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New Masonic Books. — 
FREEMASON’S MONITOR. Anenlarged 
edition of the Masonic Manual. 382mo, 
tucks, $1 50. ; 

OLIVER’S HISTORICAL LAND- 
MARKS. Two vols., 12mo, cloth. $5. 

OLIVER’S SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE GENERAL AHIMAN REZON 
AND FREEMASON’S GUIDE. By Dan- 
iel Sickels, 33d. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

WASHINGTON AND HIS MASONIC 
COMPEERS. By Sidney Hayden. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 

CROSS’ TRUE MASONIC CHART. 
New and handsomely illustrated edition, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the author, 
from a painting by the distinguished artist, 
8.T. B. Morse. Edited by Daniel Sickels. 
¥2mo, cloth, $1 25. 

SIMONS’ PRINCIPLES AND. PRAC- 
TICE OF MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

MORRIS’ LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF FREEMASONRY., 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

MACKEY’S MYSTIC TIE; OR, FACTS 
AND OPINIONS. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

OLIVER’S REVELATIONS OF A 
SQUARE. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

Any work on Masonry supplied at Pub- 
lisher’s prices, and sent free of postage 
through the United States and Canadas, ex- 
cept Territories, on the receipt of price. 
Address Masonic Publishing and Manu- 
facturing Co., 432 Broome Street, New 
York city. 

{ Liberal discount to the trade. 


Mrs. E. De La Verenz, M.D., 


149 CaRLTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 
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PHonoerapHic Works.— 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOG- 
RAPHY. By Longley. $1. 

COPY BOOKS, without covers. 15 cts. 

GRAHAWM’S HAND-BOOK OF STAND- 
ARD PHONOGRAPHY. $2. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in 
Phonography. $1. 

PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, By Pit- 
man. Corresponding Style. $150. 

PHRASE BOOK, a Vocabulary of 
Phraseology. .$1. 

REPORTER’S COMPANION. By Pit- 
man. $1 50. 

STANDARD. PHONOGRAPHIC DIC- 
TIONARY. Invaluable to the Student and 
Practical Reporter. $5. 

THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DIC- 
TIONARY. By Daniel 8. Smalley. $450. 

THE HISTORY. OF SHORT-HAND. 
$1. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
By Pitman. New edition. $1. 

THE REPORTER’S MANUAL. $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER. By 
Pitman. 50 cents. . 

*,* PITMAN’S MANUAL READER 
AND COPY BOOK for Students sent 
post-paid for $1 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8.—Mesars. FowLER AND WELLS em- 
ploy several short-hand writers constantly, 
and give both oral and written instruction 
in this most useful art. There is no field 
now open to young men which promises 
more pleasant or lucrative employment 
than this. We advise all who can, male 
and female, to learn Phonography. 


GuipE Booxs.—We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher’s prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. F. & W. 





_Macoy’s Masonic Manual............ 











[Aveusr, 





Germs oF Sacrep Sona.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the ‘‘ Home Circle Series,” now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library ot 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, ‘‘Gems or ScortisH Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO.,, 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 


Masonic WoRKS. 


Manual of the Lodge .............+.. $2 00 
Masonic Arch......... CP toeeatees 1 50 
Book of the Chaptery............ seco AND 
Masonic Harps. ccstcv'sny. Saisie sists ouentes 1 00 
Book ot the Commandery............ = NB 
Monitors 3 2.2 fresco ete deismaged L300 
True Masonic Guide..... seascssvseee. 2 00 
Manual of Freemasonry...........+. 1 50 
Jachin and Buaz,........ Wogan eter ior 2 50 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





Avbertisements, 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad 
vertising, 25 cents a line, or $25 a column.] 











Toe AMERICAN FARMER.— 


The Practical Farmer’s own Paper. The 
cheapest and best AGRICULTURAL and 
HorTICULTURAL Journal in America, Il- 
lustrated with numerous engravings of 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 
etc. Only one dollar a year. Read what is 
said of it by the press. 

The place of the Genesee Farmer has 
been more than equally well supplied. by 
the American Farmer.— Germantown Lele- 
graph. 

It opens with fair 
Country Gentleman. 

Eminently worthy of a liberal patronage. 
—Massachusetis Ploughman. ; 

It bids fair to become a standard farmer’s 
paper.—Farmer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Well printed and well got up at the low 
price of one dollar. Eminently worthy of 
a liberal patronage.— Working Farmer, 
New York. : Re osy 

The Farmer isa first-class Agricultural 
Journal from its very first ‘‘ Peep 0’ Day.” — 
Saturday Hvening Post, Philadelphia. 

Promises to be a valuable monthly.— 
Utica Herald. ‘We ; 

Five copies for $4, eight copies for $6, 
and any larger number at the same rate, or 
%5 cents a year. <A free copy to the getter 
up of a club of ten. : : 

Postmasters and all friends of agricul- 
tural improvement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen copy set to all app icants on re- 

URN 


promise of success.— 


ceipt of ten cents. JOHN 7 
Publisher and Esoprigter, 
th _. Rochester, N. Y. 


Porrraits oF WASHINGTON, 
LincoLn, ANDREW JOHNSON, and JOHN 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 


the following prices: 4 : 

Imperial size .........6... sab aR ee $3 00 
Medium. 1206 .5.3003..Sdssbede vi aes 1 00 
Card size for albtim, ..........2..... 25 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York, 





PHONOGRAPHY FOR LEARN- 


ERSs.— The Manual of Phono phy, the 
Phonographic Reader, and the Phono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the acquirement of this time- 
and-labor-saving art. They will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canadas, for $1 50. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


889 Broadway, New York, 
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MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ComPaNIons— 


For the Bookbinder ........0..0.00i0. $2 25 
Brass and Iron Founder.............. 2 50 
ROWE thas cise sc ccea sce ccnecccs es 1 50 
Plas ey SSS SRS 1 50 
Cabinet Maker sige. orcijet es seriatieniaians 1 50 
RATIO a ect ncuia® anisteriaase oats 12 00 
CULO SPINNED s,s cess cece ee 1%5 
DRBONSHS TON, B28 OU. SS OE eee 1 50 
Dyer*s: Companion... o.i..iu cave see” 1 50 

Cea UN SURUCLOD: osc tatah cha ae. tees 3 50 
PRORBCASHOCE: oes ates cot mer tance ee 125 
ENE GT SEI. Fas ato reve 1 %5 
Millwright and Miller. %.........%.0 B 00 
Bainter and Gilders ..cj co. seb ees ses 1 50 
Eaper Haneerd i. cscusweacace e's sesterers 1 50 
R. R. and Civil Engineer ............ 1 50 
BUBVCVOR ee crake carci occ e vs vaveiite 1 50 


The Art of Dyeing, etc. 
TOUnneleaeee sae Meee ees cores ahas 





THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL 
ITs VARIOUS BRANCHES, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not ‘be reprinted.) 





RACE EAS. SH. aA ee esas $15 00 
Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy... 2542200 
Overman’s Metallurgy......,........+- 3 00 


Bourne on the Steam-Engine. ........ 2 50 
Tanning, Currying,and Leather Dress- 
in 1 


oeeee sees . mime) 04) b) 00m viele eis lean 


i 
Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





Works on TEMPERANCE.— 
Among the best and most useful for per- 
sonal reading, and for distribution where 


needed, are the following: The National 
Temperance Advocate, monthly, 16 pages, 
$1 per year; The Youth’s. Temperance 
Banner, monthly, 4 pages, 40 cents. per 
year ; Delayan’s Consideration of the Tem- 

erance. Argument and History, $1 50; 

emperance Pledge Book, $1 50; Juvenile 
Temperance Speaker, 25 cents; Buy Your 
Own Cherries, 20 cents ; Beecher’s Sermons, 
25 cents; Temperance Volume, 70 cents; 
Ardent Spirits, 30 cents; Putnam and the 
Wolf, 30 cents; Jeamperencs Manual, 20 
cents; Marcia and Ellen, the Drunkard’s 
Children, 35 cents; The Little Captain, 35 
cents; Reef Village, 50 cents; The Bessic 
Series—5 vols. $4 25, 85 cents per volume; 
Alcoholic Medication, 30 cents; The True 
Temperance Platform (paper), 60 cents; 
The True Temperance Platform (bound), 85 
cents; Proceedings of the Saratoga Tem- 
perance Convention, 25 cents; The Tem- 

erance Melodist—180 pages, 50 cents; 

he Drunkard’s Child, 50 cents; Annals of 
the Rescued, $1 25; Win and Wear, $1 25; 
The Cedar Christian, 90 cents; Giles Old- 
ham, 90 cents; Water Drops, 90 cents; 
Haste to the Rescue, 90 cents; Three 
Cripples, %5 cents; The Giants, 75 cents; 
Native Village, 50 cents; Hope for the 
Fallen, 50 cents ; Drama of Drunkenness, 50 
cents; Haunted House, 35 cents; The 
Harvey. Boys, 50 cents; Arthur Merton, 
$1 25; The Old Distillery, $1 25; My Sister 
Margaret, $1 25; Brandy Drops, 80 cents; 
The Physiology of Temperance and Total 
Abstinence, 50 cents; Temperance Record 
and Crusade—No. 1, 10 cents; Permanent 
Temperance Documents—No. 1, $1; Come 
Home, Father—this beautiful ballad, set to 
music for the piano, is one of the best Tem- 
perance songs ever published—30 cents ; 
Alconolic Controversy—a Review of the 
Westminster Review on the Physiological 
Errors of Teetotalism, by Dr. Trall—50 
cents; Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro, 
50 cents; Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and 
Development, 10 cents per copy, or $5 per 
hundred; Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle, his Portrait, Character, and ous 
raphy, 10 cents per copy, or $5 per hundred ; 
Sargent’s Temperance Tales, 6 vols. $4.20, 
40 cents.per volume; PEL ORTAD AY of 
John Vine Hall, 60 cents; The Medicine- 
Shelf, 80 cents; The Kemptons, $1 25; 
Haste to the Rescue; or, Work while it is 
Day, 90 cents; The Drunkard’s Child; or, 
the Triumphs of Faith, 50 cents. We re- 


peat, these are the best works in print on 
this vital question. We would place copies 
in every family, had we the means, believ- 
ing they would aid in saving thousands 
who would otherwise fall into drunkards’ 
graves, Orders for single copies, or in 
quantities to sell again, will be promptly 


sent on receipt of price, by FowLEr anp- 


WELLS, 389 Broadway; New York, 





VALUABLE BooKs—VERY 
SCARCE: 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mary L. Booru. 
Tllustrated with over one hundred engray- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
A ab by FRANK Mookg, in two volumes. 

0. 

BROADHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $5. 


HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Dionysius LarpNER. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $10. 

WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from ‘‘the be- 
ginning” till a.p. 1850. Arranged in Four 
Eras, by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE; illustrated 
by 280 Portraits. $7. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Joun P. KENNEDY. In 2 vols. “$5. 


HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest, 1520, to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
ee By Pure Youne, M.D. 


THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By CuHas. J. PE- 
TERSON. $3.50. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By JounB. 
NEwMAN. In2 yols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
their history, medicinal properties, etc. 
$7 50. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in 2 vols. $5. 


GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE, 
385 plates, 2 vols., sheep. ~$7. 

FARNHAM’S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $3.50. 


WASHINGTON’S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M.P. $3.50. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. JEromE Krpprr’s High- 


est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France, 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 

tf, 480 Broadway, New York. 


CuickERING & Sons. Es- 


tablished 1823, Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865, 








Knitting MacuHiInes FoR 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. Some- 
thing New and Invaluable for Family Use. 

We offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Knitting Machine in the oie 

It occupies but little space—is portable, 
and can be attached toa stand or table— 
weighs #bout 40 lbs, 

It will knit a variety of stitches ; the break- 
age of needles is trifling ; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 389 
Broadway, Mew York, 

Send for ¢tircular, ey ee acta 
DALTON KNITTING MACHINE CO., 

537 Broadway, New York. 


e 


THE MOVEMENT-CURE. .........$1 75 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION......... 1 15 
FAMILY GYMNASIUM.... ..27.... 175 
GALISEHENICS tvs . a5: golnou0 sie ores oh 00 
LEWIS’S NEW GYMNASTIOS..... 1 75 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 














AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


New Booxs.— OCycioPEpia 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and %5 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
oe 8vo. $12. 

upplement to the same, 1 vol.12mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Agassiz. 46 Ilus- 
trations. $3. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A Cyclo- 
pedia of American Eloquence, in 2 large 
vols. 8vo, with fine steel Portraits. $9. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART. 
2 vols., by Dionysius LanpneER, fully illus- 
trated. 6. 

CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR 
THE PEOPLE. A Popular Encyclopedia, 
with numerous additions, and more than 
500 Engrayings. 2large vols. $10. 

THE AMERICAN QUESTION. By 
JoHN Bricut (the English champion of 
American liberty). $2 50. 

MEN AND TIMES OF THE. REVO- 
LUTION. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 
dice es ON WAKEFULNESS. 

50. 


CHEMIS- 
$1 25. 


HALE’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS. $250. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time.’ $2. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
Reading Lessons, with rules and exer- 
cises. $2. 

JEFFERSON’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 

Address» FOWLER AND WELLS, 

3889 Broadway, New York. 





A Lrprary For LECTURERS, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.—Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 

rovide himself with the following small 


ibrary: 

The Indispensable Hand Book....... $2 25 
The Art of Extempore Speaking... .. 2 00 
The Right Word in the Right Place... 15 
The American Debater.............- 00 


The Exhibition Speaker..-....05.... 1 50 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
Dwyer on Elocution................. 1 00 


Book of Eloquence.................. 200 
We will send one copy each by first 
express on receipt of $12; or separately, 
by mail, post-paid, at the prices affixed 
Address, FOWLER WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 





JoHN SiaTEeR, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2.Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing at a 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a plan. 

Lasts made to fit the feet. 





Grey Hatr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 


Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most efficacious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. very Bottle Warranted. 

Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 


For sale by 
GABANDAN & Marsu, 679 Broadway, 
CaswELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
HeEGEMAN & Co., Broadway, 
Kwapp, 362 Hudson Street. 
Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
| 115 Franklin Street, New York. * 


8. A, CLARK, Proprietors, 
Woonsocket, R. I, 


> 
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Goop Books For FARMERS. 
—Tilustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-%, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, post-paid, $1 50. 

_ Do., do., for 1858-9-60, with 450 Engray- 
ings, vol. 2, $1 50. . 

Do., do., 1861-2-8. $1 50. 

Do., do., 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, separate, 180 Engravings, 
post-paid, 35 cents. 

Rural Manual, comprising ‘t The House,”’ 
“The Farm,’’ ‘‘The Garden,” and ‘t Do- 
mestic Animals.’ $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York, 





New ANATOMICAL AND Puys- 
IOLOGICAL PLATES. By RB. T. Traxt, 
M.D. Price $20. 


These plates were prepared expressly for 
Lecturers and Teachers, as well as for Stu- 
dents. They represent all of the organs 
and principal structures of the human body 
in situ, and of the size of life. Every 
family ought to have a set, and every man, 
woman, and child ought to be familiar with 
the wonderful structures and functions 
which they so admirably illustrate. There 
are six in the set, us follows: 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. I pre- 
sents a front view of the lungs, heart, siom- 
ach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, thymus, and 
parotid glands, common carotid arteries, and 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions 
of the bowels, and cawloromentum, Cole 
ored as in life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete. dis- 
section of the heart, exhibiting its valves 
and cavities, and the course of the blood. 
The large arteries and veins of the heart, 
lungs, and neck sre displayed, with the 
windpipe and its brenchial ramifications ; 
also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their 
ureters and blood-vessels; the descending 
aorta, or large artery of the chest and abdo- 
men, with its brancbes into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, 
or great vein of the abdomen and thorax ; 
the uterus and its appendages—ovaries, fal- 
lopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, 
ete. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view 
of the brain, heart, lungs, liver, bowels, ute- 
rus, and bladder. Also the various subdi- 
visions of the base of the brain, with the 
whole length of the spinal cord, showing 
the origin of all the cerebro-spinal nerves. 
Very useful to physicians, phrenologists, 
teachers, lecturers, and others. 

Whe Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The 
anatomy of the eye and ear, representing 
the arrangements of the minute blood-ves- 
sels, nerves, and other structures concerned 
in the functions of seeing and hearing. 
Beautifully colored. 


Digestion.—No.5. The alimentary ca- 
nal complete, exhibiting the exact size, 
shape, and arrangements of the structures 
especially concerned in digestion, viz., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, 
small and large intestines, with the liver, 
gall-bladder, and the biliary ducts; also the 
internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal ab- 
sorbents and glands, thoracie duct, and 
their connections with the thoracic arteries 
and yeins. Oolored to represent life. 


Cireulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes 
of the lungs and cavities of the heart, valves, 
ete., with the large vessels of the circula- 
tion; also a minute dissection of the struc- 
tion of the structures of the skin—the 
sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the 
great depurating function of the surface, 
The most natural and best ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician 
should have a set. Price for the whole set, 
beautifully colored and mounted, $20. We 
do not sell single plates. Address © 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Skeletons.—Human_ skeletons wired 
and articulated—$40 to $50. 








Goop Books By Maii.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


<= 
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ESOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
——“—_——. 
THE GOATHERD AND THE GOATS. 


T was a stormy day. and the snow 

was falling fast, when a Goatherd drove 
his Goats, all white with snow, into a 
desert cave for shelter. There he found 
that a herd of Wild-goats, more numerous 
and larger than his own, had already taken 
possession. So, thinking to secure them 
all, he left his own Goats to take care of 
themselves, and threw the branches which 
he had brought for them to the Wild-goats 
to browse on. But when the weathei 
cleared up, he found his own Goats had 
perished from hunger, while the Wild- 
goats were off and away to the hills and 
woods. So the Goatherd returned a laugh- 
ing-stock to his neighbors, having failed 
to gain the Wild-goats, and having lost 
his own, 

They who neglect their old friends for 
the sake of new, are rightly served if they 
lose both, 


THE COUNTRY MAID AND HER 
MILK-CAN. 


COUNTRY MAID was walking 

along with a can of Milk upon her 
head, when she fell into the following 
train of reflections: ‘‘ The money for 
which I shall sell this milk will enable me 
to increase my stock of eggs to three hun- 
dred. These eggs, allowing for what may 
prove addle, and what may be destroyed 
by vermin, will produce at least two hun- 
dred and fifty chickens. The chickens 
will be fit to carry to market just at the 
time when poultry is always dear; so that 
by the new-year I can not fail of having 
money enough to purchase a new gown. 
Green—let me consider—yes, green be- 
comes my complexion best, and green it 
shall be. In this dress I will go to the 
fair, where all the young fellows will 
strive to have me fora partner; but no— 
I shall refuse every one of them, and with 
a disdainful toss turn from them.” Trans- 
ported with this idea, she could not for- 
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THE EAGLE AND THE JACKDAW. 


N Eagle made a swoop from a 
high rock, and carried off alamb, A 
Jackdaw, who saw the exploit, thinking 
that he could do the like, bore down with 






















| wild goats abode. 
| station at the mouth of the cave, and the 


men, at least, kill us with decency and 
skill, but if we fall into the hands of 
botchers instead of butchers, we shall suf- 
fer a double death; for be well assured, 
men will not go without beef, even though 
they were without butchers.”’ 

Better to bear the ills we have, than fly 
to others that we know not of. 





THE LION AND ASS HUNTING. 


A LION and an Ass made an agree-- 
ment to go out hunting together. By- 
and-by they came to a cave, where many 
The Lion took up his 

















THE EAGLE AND THE JACKDAW, 


all the force he could muster upon a ram, 
intending to bear him off as a prize. But 
his claws becoming entangled in the wool, 
he made such a fluttering in his efforts to 
escape, that the shepherd, seeing through 
the whole matter, came up and caught him, 
and having clipped his wings, carried him 
home to his children at nightfall. ‘‘ What 
bird is this, father, that you have brought 
us? exclaimed the children. ' “‘ Why,” 
said he, “‘if you ask himself, he will tell 
you that he is an Eagle; but if you will 
take my word for it, I know him to be but 
a Jackdaw.”’ 


THE BEEVES AND THE BUTCHERS. 


te Beeves, once on a time, deter- 
mined to make an end of the Butch- 
ers, whose whole art, they said, was con- 
ceived for their destruction. So they as- 
sembled together, and had already whet- 


THE COUNTY MAID AND HER MILK-CAN. 


bear acting with her head the thought that 
thus passed in her mind; when—down 
came the can of milk! and all her im- 
aginary happiness vanished in a moment. 


3s 


ted their horns for the contest, when a 
yery old Ox, who had long worked at the 
plow, thus addressed them: ‘‘ Have a 
care, my friends, what you do. These 


x 











Ass, going within, kicked and brayed and 
made a mighty fuss to frighten them out. 
When the Lion had caught very many of 
them, the Ass came out and asked him if 
he had not made a noble fight, and routed 
the goats properly. ‘Yes, indeed,” said 
the Lion; ‘t‘and I assure you, you would 
have frightened me too if I had not known 
you-to be an Ass.”’ 

When braggarts are admitted into the 
company of their betters, it is only to be 
made use of and be laughed at. 





THE FISHERMAN. 


FISHERMAN went to a river to 

fish; and when he had laid his nets 
across the stream, he tied a stone to a long 
cord, and beat the water on either side of 
the net, to drive the fish into the meshes. 
One of the neighbors that lived thereabout 
seeing him thus employed, went up to him 
and blamed him exceedingly for disturb- 
ing the water, and making it so muddy as 


ee ee Sor oes 
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to be unfit to drink. ‘I am sorry,” said 
the Fisherman, “ that this does not please 
you, but it is by thus troubling the waters 
that I gain my living.” - 
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THE BRAZIER AND HIS DOG, 


HERE was a certain Brazier who 
had a little Dog. While he hammered 

away at his metal, the Dog slept; but 
whenever he sat down to his dinner, the 
Dog woke up. ‘Sluggard cur!” said the 
Brazier, throwing him a bone, ‘* you sleep 
through the noise of the anvil, but wake 
up at the first clatter of my teeth.” 

Men are awake enongh to their own in- 
terests, who turns a deaf ear to their friend’s 
distress. 


THE GEESE AND THE ORANES, 


OME Geese and some Cranes fed 
together in the same field. One day 
the sportsmen came suddenly down upon 
them. The Cranes, being light of body, 
flew off in a moment and escaped; but 
the Geese, weighed down by their fat, 
were all taken. 
In civil commotions, they fare Doni’ who 
have least to fetter them. 





THE ASS, THE FOX, AND THE LION. 


AN Ass and a Fox having made a 
compact alliance, went out into the 
fields to hunt. They met a Lion on the 
way. The Fox, seeing the impending 
danger, made up to the Lion, and whis- 
pered that he would betray,the Ass into his 
power, if he would promise to bear him 
harmless. The Lion having agreed to do 
so, the Fox contrived to lead the Ass into 
asnare. The Lion no sooner saw the Ass 
secured, than he fell at once upon the Fox, 
reserving the other for his next meal. 





THE TRUMPETER TAKEN PRISONER. 
A TRUMPETER being taken pris- 


oner in a battle, begged hard for 
quarter. ‘Spare me, good sirs, I beseech 
you,” said he, ‘‘and put me not to death 
without cause, for Ihave killed noone my- 


self, nor have I any arms but this trumpet . 


only.” ‘* For that very reason,” said they 
who had seized him, ‘‘ shall you the sooner 
die, for without the spirit to fight, your- 
self, you stir up others to warfare and 
bloodshed.” 

He who incites to strife is worse than he 
who takes part in it. 


THE HEIFER AND THE OX. 
HEIFER that ran wild in the 
field, and had never felt the yoke, up- 

braided an Ox at plow for submitting to 
such labor and drudgery. The Ox said 
nothing, but went on with his work. Not, 
long after, there was a great festival. The 
Ox got his holiday; but the Heifer was 
led off to be sacrificed at the altar. “If 


this be the end of your idleness,” said the 
Ox, ‘'I think that my work is better than 
your play. I had rather my neck felt the 


yoke than the axe.” 


« 
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_me will give no repose. 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK. 


4 FOX one day invited a Stork to 
dinner, and being disposed to divert 
himself at the expense of his guest, pro- 
vided nothing for the entertainment but 
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as anxious that her husband should appear 
a suitable match for her. So, while the 
young one seized every opportunity of 
pulling out the good man’s gray hairs, the 
old one was as industrious in plucking out 

















THE FOX AND THE STORK. 


some thin soup in a shallow dish. This 
the Fox lapped up very readily, while the 
Stork, unable to gain a mouthful with her 
long narrow bill, was as hungry at the end 
of dinner as when she began. The Fox, 
meanwhile, professed his regret at seeing 
her eat so sparingly, and feared that the 
dish was not seasoned to her mind. The 
Stork said little, but begged that the Fox 
would do her the honor of returning her 
visit; and accordingly he agreed to dine 
with her on the following day. He ar- 
rived true to his appointment, and the 
dinner was ordered forthwith; but when 
it was served up, he found to his dismay 
that it was contained in a narrow-necked 
vessel, down which the Stork readily 
thrust her long neck and bill, while he 
was obliged to content himself with lick- 
ing the neck of the jar. Unable to satisfy 
his hunger, he retired with as gooda grace 
as he could, observing that he could hardly 
find fault with his entertainer, who had 
only paid him back in his own coin. 





THE HUSBANDMAN AND THE SEA. 
HUSBANDMAWN seeing a ship 


full of sailors tossed about up and 
down upon the billows, cried out, ‘* Oh, 
Sea! deceitful and pitiless element, that 
destroyest all who venture upon thee!” 
The Sea heard him, and assuming a 
woman’s voice, replied, ‘‘ Do not reproach 
me; Tam not the cause of this disturbance, 
but the Winds, that when they fall upon 
But should you 
sail over me when they are away, you will 
say that I am milder and more tractable 
than your own mother earth.” 





THE MAN AND HIS TWO WIVES. 


N days when a man was allowed 
more wives than one, a middle-aged 
bachelor, who could be called -neither 
young nor old, and whose hair was only 
just beginning to turn gray, must needs 
fall in love with two women at once, and 
marry them both. The one was young and 
blooming, and wished her husband to ap- 
pear as youthful as herself; the other was 
somewhat more advanced in age, and was 


every black hair she could find. Fora 
while the man was highly gratified by 
their attention and devotion, till he found 


one morning that, between the one and 


the other, he had not a hair left. 

He that submits his principles to the in- 
flnence and caprices of opposite parties 
will end in having no principles at all. 





THE BULL AND THE GOAT. 


\ BULL being pursued by a Lion, 
+X fled into a cave whew a wild Goat 
had taken up his abode. The Goat upon 
this began molesting him and butting at 
him with his horns, ‘' Don’t suppose,” 
said the Bull, ‘if I suffer this now, that it 
is you J am afraid of. Let the Lion be 
once out of sight, and I will soon show 
you the difference between a Bull and a 
Goat,” 
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THE JACKASS IN OFFICE. 
N Ass carrying an Image in a re- 
ligious procession, was driven through 
a town, and all the people who passed by 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS DOG. 


4 et was a Dog so wild and mis- 
chievous, that his master was obliged 
to fasten a heavy clog about his neck, to 











THE MISCHIEVOUS DOG, 


made a lowreyerence. Upon this the Ass, 
supposing that they intended this worship 
for himself, was mightily puffed up, and 
would not budge another step. But the 
driver soon laid the stick across his back, 
saying at.the same time, ‘ You silly dolt! 
it is not you that they reverence, but the 
Image which you carry.”’ 

Fools take to themselves the respect that 
is given to their office. 





THE ASTRONOMER. 


4 N Astronomer used to walk out 

every night to gaze upon the stars. 
Tt happened one night that, as he was 
wandering in the outskirts of the city, 
with his whole thoughts rapt up in the 
skies, he fell into awell. .On his holloaing 
and calling out, one who heard his cries 
ran up to him, and when he had listened 
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THE BULL AND THE GOAT, 


Mean people take advantage of. their 
neighbors’ difficulties to annoy them; but 
the time will come when they will repent 
them of their insolence. 


to his story, said, ‘My good man, while 
you are trying to pry into the mysteries of 
heaven, you overlook the common objects 


that are under your feet.” ~ 








prevent him biting and worrying his 
neighbors. The Dog, priding himself 
upon his badge, paraded in the market- 
place, shaking his clog to attract atten- 
tion. Buta sly friend whispered to him, 
“The less noise you make, the better; 
your mark of distinction is no reward of 
merit, but a badge of disgrace!” 

Men often mistake notoriety for fame, 
and would rather be remarked for their 
vices or follies than not be noticed at all. 





THE KAGLE.AND THE ARROW, 
BOWMAN took aim at an Eagle 


and hit him in the heart. As the 
Eagle turned his head in the agonies of 
death, he saw that the Arrow was winged 
with his own feathers. ‘“* How much 
sharper,”’ said he, ‘‘are the wounds made 
by weapons which we ourselves have 
supplied !”’ 


THE WOLF AND THE GOAT. 


WOLF seeing a Goat feeding on 
EX the brow of a high precipice where he 
could not come at her, besought her to 


| come down lower, for fear she should miss 


her footing at that dizzy height; ‘tand 
moreover,” said he, ‘‘the grass is far 
sweeter and more abundant here below.” 
But the Goat replied: ‘‘ Excuse me; it is 
not for my dinner that you invite me, but 
for your own.” 


‘THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 


4 WOLF, once upon a time, re- 


44 solved to disguise himself, thinking . 


that he should thus gain an easier liveli- 
hood. Having, therefore, clothed. himself 
in a sheep’s skin, he contrived. to get 
among a flock of Sheep, and feed along 
with them, so that even the Shepherd was 
deceived by the imposture. When night 
came on and the fold was closed, the Wolf 
was shut up with the Sheep, and the door 
made fast. But the Shepherd, wanting 
something for his supper, and going in to 
fetch out a sheep, mistook the Wolf for 
one of them, and killed him on the spot 
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THE ANTHROPOID APES. 





Tur term anthropoid is applied to the family 
of tailless apes. These apes are all able to walk 
erect, though not usually moving on ‘‘all-fours.’’ 

The OrANG-OUTANG, or Simia satyrus, in former 
times, included the chimpanzee, which, however, 
is now regarded as belonging to a different ge- 
nus ; and the term Orang refers only to an ape 
found in Indo-China and the East India islands. 
The §S. satyrus is about five feet high when erect, 
is covered with reddish hair, and, as the fore- 
head is full, and the snout not extremely promi- 
nent, resembles man more than any other ape of 
which we have satisfactory information. It is 
solitary in its habits, and builds in trees a rude 
shelter from storms. Some naturalists have pla- 


ced this ape below the dog in the scale of intelli- 


gence ; but this seems unjust. Buffon and oth- 
ers have given instances in which very consider- 
able intelligence was manifested. The orang is 
little known in the West, as few specimens have 
been imported, although many of other genera 
have been exhibited under its name. 

The Cuimpanzes, or Troglodytes niger, inhabits a 
narrow district of western tropical Africa, and is 
the Angola orang of the old naturalists. It is 
four to five feet high, covered with grayish hair, 
long and thick upon the back, but short and 
thin elsewhere. It is gregarious, and lives al- 
most wholly among the trees. To protect itself 
against the furious storms of its country, it con- 
structs a hut of twigs and leaves like the orang, 
and when attacked defends itself with clubs and 
stones. The first individual of this species ever 
seen in Europe was brought to England in 1788, 
and exhibited as a curiosity. Of late ycars, 
many have been brought to Europe and America, 
where they have been exhibited as orang-outangs. 

The Nsuieco Mxovysr, or nest-building ape, the 
Troglodytes calvus of Du Chaillu, inhabits the go- 
rilla country. It is of secluded habits, and is 
but little known. It is of moderate size; its 
face when young is white, but sooty black in the 
adult ; its head is bald, and its body is covered 
with dark hair; it skillfully constructs nests or 
huts in trees, with the tops curved to shed rain. 
In one of these a pair (for the T. calvus is not 
gregarious) abide until the berries in the vicinity 
are consumed, when they remove and construct 
another nest. These huts are so well built that 
Du Chaillu was for a long time unwilling to be- 
lieve them other than the work of hunters. 

The Kooro-Kamapa, or speaking ape, wasalso dis- 
covered by Du Chaillu. It is covered with hair, 
which on the face is arranged like the whiskers 
of the bearded races. Its forehead is very prom- 
inent, and its cranial cavity is very large. If Du 
Chaillu’s account can be relied upon, it resem- 
bles man more than any other of the family. 
Nothing is known of its habits, as its timidity is 
so great that even Du Chaillu himself was unable 
to discover or invent anything concerning it. 

The Goria, or man-monkey, is found only 
in western Africa, inhabiting a narrow strip of 
country near the equator. It is of gigantic size, 
a specimen in the museum at Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, being nearly seven feet high, and five feet 
about the shoulders. The body is covered with 








ORANG-OUTANG. 





thick hair, varying in color from gray to black ; 
the face is black and bearded, and the eyes are 
deeply set. Although, like other apes, its natu- 
ral mode of locomotion is on all-fours, yet it is 
able to move erect with ease and rapidity. It is 
a restless, nomadic creature, living in pairs with 
its young; is strictly vegetarian, and always 
sleeps with its back to a tree. The strength of 
the gorilla is prodigious. It is said to bend and 
break a gun-barrel without difficulty. This, how- 
ever, is doubtful. We have only Du Chaillu’s 
word for it. It is known that one stroke of its 
massive hand will disembowel a man, or break 
his arms. The lion is not found in its country, 
and the leopard flees at his approach. When ex- 
cited, it beats its breasts, and makes a deep roar- 
ingsound. Although the only animal that meets 
man face to face, the gorilla is not the frightful 
creature of our imagination. Usually it is retir- 
ing, even timid, and is found after patient search. 
Its ferocity appears only in defense of its young, 
except in case of a lonely male, who, having 
been deprived of his mate, seems full of malice, 
and wanders up and down, doing all possible 
damage. 

It is from these tailless apes, according to our 
modern theorists of the ‘‘ development’’ school, 
that man is descended. It may be so; but in 
that case, we think the less we say about the 
matter the better. Let us leave it to the apes to 


claim relationship. We may be excused for not. 
when we 


recognizing these ‘‘ country cousins’ 
meet. them, especially as their costume is so de- 
cidedly unfashionable. 

Seriously, ‘‘ transmutation of . species,’’ as a 
writer in the Educational Monthiy truly remarks, 
‘ig unknown in nature. By. careful culture, va- 
rieties, differing greatly from the primary, of an- 
imals and vegetables may be produced ; but 
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these invariably degenerate and disappear, or re- 
turn to the original stock. If man, by stress of 
peculiar circumstances, has been developed from 
the ape, then, as soon as the restraint is removed, 
he should revert to his former condition. But 
he does not. From time immemorial the sav- 
ages of Borneo have trained orangs to throw 
down the cocoa-nuts from the trees, being them- 
selves unable to procure them. It is natural to 
suppose that these savages anxiously desire to 
possess the long arms of the ape and the power 
of climbing trees, whereby they would be freed 
from the labor of training obstinate brutes. The 
Development theory leads us to believe that 
these desires would incite them to strong efforts, 
and that such efforts would eventually cause the 
production of the new organs and powers. Nev- 
ertheless, no such organs have yet appeared ; 
and that, too, notwithstanding the fact (accord- 
ing to the Development theory) that, to obtain 
them, they require only to obey the laws of na- 
ture and return to their original conformation.’’ 


a 


Novetties 1y Naval ARCHITECTERE.—As at 
present arranged, Mr. Winans’ “ cigar” ship will 


-be launched from the premises of her builders, 


Messrs. Hepworth, Millwall, on October 19th. 
This novel addition to our naval architecture is, 
we understand, to be succeeded by another ex- 
perimental vessel on an entirely new principle, 
and which is about to be laid down by an emi- 
nent ship-building firm for the projectors, who have 
patented the invention. It is described as the 
light-draught roller-ship, or water-chariot. The 
principle consist in supporting a car or vessel 
above the water-level on axles or shafts passing 
through rotary hollow drums or cylinders, which 
are made to revolve by steam or other motive 
power. This car or vessel, constructed to carry 
passengers and freight, is supported by the buoy- 
ancy of the drums, and kept suspended above 
the water-level. The advantages of the invention 
are said to consist in increased speed at a much 
less expenditure of motive power and fuel, and, 

from the light draft of water, greater safety from 
shoals, rocks, etc. Should the theory prove suc- 
cessful on its practical application, it will be high- 
ly useful for the navigation of creeks and rivers, 
where vessels requiring any considerable depth of 
water can not be used.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Cuarms strike the sight, 
But merit wins the soul. 
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Wew Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character—as manifested 
through Temperament and external forms, and especially in the Human Face Divine. 
With more than 1,000 illustrations. By 8. R. Werts, Editor of the PurenoLoaicaL 
JOURNAL, In one large volume of 768 pages, handsomely bound. Price $5. 


This work systematizes and shows the scientific basis on which each claim rests. The 
“signs of character” are minutely elucidated, and so plainly stated as te render them 
available. It is in the delineation of individual character that the system finds its most 
useful application. The various nations and races are described. The Teuton, Saxon, Celt, 
Scandinavian Greek, Mongolian, Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each his representa- 
tive. Portraits, in groups, of distinguished persons of ancient and modern times, with 
biographical sketches and delineation of character, render the work of interest to all. 
Divines, Orators, StatesmMeN, WaArrrors, Artists, Ports, ParLosopners, INVENTORS, 
Poetusts, Surezons, DiscoverErs, Aotors, Musicrans, etc., are given. It is an ENoycLo- 
papi of biography, acquainting the reader with the career and character, in brief, of many 
great men and women of the past 1,000 years, and of the present—such, for instance, as 
Aristotle, Julius Cesar, Shakspeare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, Bancroft, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Barnes, Irving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cobden, Bright, Lawrence, Boli- 
var, Whately, Sr ag Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, 
Wesley, Carlyle, Motley, Mill, Spencer, Thompson, Guthrie, Alexander, etc. Every feature 
of the book, where practicable, has been illustrated with neat and finely-executed engray- 
ings. A eapital work for agents, and should be placed in every family. 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Illus. A Complete System 
of Hydropathy and Hygiene, embracing Anatomy, Illustrated; Physiology of the Hu- 
man Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and Cook- 
ery; Theory and Practice of Treatment; Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, 
including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms and Treatment of all known Diseases; Ap- 

_ plication to Surgical Diseases and to Hydropathy, to Midwifery and the Nursery. 
With 800 engravings, and nearly 1,000 pages, including a Glossary, Table of Contents 
and Index complete. By R. T. Trall, M.D. $4.50. 


* Of all the numerous publications which have attained such a wide popularity, as issued 
by Messrs. FowLrr & WRLLS, perhaps none are more adapted to general utility than this 
rich, comprehensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.”"—W. Y. Tribune. - 
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Greek, with a Literal Interlinear Translation, and a New Version in English. An in- 
teresting and valuable work. In plain binding $4, fine $5. 
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the Powers and Duties of Woman, Dedication of Antioch College, an Inaugural Ad- 
dress on taking the Presidential Chair, “Demands of the Age on Colleges,” a Speech 
delivered before the Christian Convention at its Quadrennial Session. $3.00. 


Weaver’s Works for the Young; comprising, ‘ Hopes and 
Helps,” “Aims and Aids,” and “ Ways of Life.” By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. In one large 
volume. $3.00. The great popularity of the writings of Mr. Weaver induced us to 
publish themr together, in which form they seem to be more generally approved. 


Lectures on the Science of Human Life. By Sylvester Graham. 
With a Biographical Sketch of the Author. A great work. Illustrated. $3.50. 


Hand-Books for Home Improvement; comprising, “ How to 
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largo, handsome and very useful yolume, $2.25. 


A complete library in itself. Containing valuable information for all classes and con- 
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should be without it. Agents will find a ready sale for it everywhere, 


Education Complete, comprising Physiology—Animal and 
Mental, Self-Culture, Perfection of Character, Memory and Intellectual Improvement. 
One large 12mo yol. The best work of the kind. $4.00. 


An Exposition of the Swedish Movement Cure, embracing 


the History and Philosophy of this System of Medical Treatment, with examples of 
Single Movements, and Directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Disease, 
Forming a complete Manual of Exercises; together with a Summary of the Principles 
of general Hygiene. By George I, Taylor, A. M., M.D., Principal Physician to the 
Remedial Hygienic Institute of New York City. $1.75. 


In one 


Library of Mesmerism and Psychology; comprsing the 
Philosophy of Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, and Mental Electricity; Fascination, or the 
the Power of Charming ; The Macrocosm, or the World of Sense ; Electrical Psychology, 
the Doctrine of Impressions; The Science of the Soul, treated Physiologically and 
Philosophically. Complete in two handsomely illustrated volumes. $4. 


Hydropathic Family Physician. A Ready Prescriber 
and Hygienic Adviser, with reference to the Nature, Causes, Prevention and Treat- 


ment of Diseases, Accidents and Casualties of every kind. By Joel Shew, M. D., au- 
thor of various Treatises on Hydropathy. Illustrated with nearly 300 engravings. $4.00. 


Education—Its Elementary Principles Founded on the Na- 


ture of Man. By J. G. Spurzurin, M. D., of the Universities of Vienna and Paris, and_ 


Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in London. With an Appendix by 8. R. 
Wes, containing a description of the Temperaments, and a brief analysis of the 
Phrenological Faculties. Twelfth American, from the third London edition. $1.75. 


“ We regard this volume as one of the most important that has been offered to the-public 
for many years. It is full of sound doctrines and practical wisdom.”—Boston Ded. Jour. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and Applied, giving a Con- 
ciso Hlementary View of Phrenology, presenting some neWand important remarks on 
the Temperaments, and describing the primary mental powers in seven different de- 
grees of development, and the location of the organs amply illustrated. $1.75, 
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Physical Perfection; or, The Philosophy of Human Beauty ; 
showing how to Acquire Bodily Symmetry, Health and Vigor; Secure Long Life; and 
Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of Age. By D, H. Jacques. $1.75. 
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eases and other weaknesses of Females in Pregnancy and its diseases, Abortion, Ute- 
rine Hemorrhage and the general Management of Childbirth, Nursing, etc. Lllus- 
trated with numerous cases of treatment, by Joel Shew, M.D. $1.75. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases; an Exposition of the Causes, 
Progress, and Terminations of Various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, 
Lungs, Nerves, Limbs and Skin, and their Treatment by Water and other Hygienic 
means, Illustrated with an engraved View of the Nerves, Lungs, Heart, Stomach and 
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Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Societies, London, etc. $2.00. 
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Treatise on Food and Diet, with Observations on the Dieteti- 
cal Regimen Suited for Disordered States of the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
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Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in London, etc. The best work on the 
subject. Edited by Charles A. Lee,M.D. $175. 


Family Gymnasium. With numerous illustrations; con- 
taining the most improved methods of applying Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic, 
and Vocal Exercises to the Development of the Bodily Organs, the Invigoration of their 
Functions, the Preservation of Health, and Cure of Diseases and Deformities, In- 
tended for Home Instruction. By R. T. Trall,M.D. $1.75. 


Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man; being an at- 
tempt to prove from History, Anatomy, Physiology and Chemistry, that the Original, 
Natural and Best Diet of Man is derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. By John 
Smith. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D. From the second London edition. $1.75, 


Treatise on the Physiological and Moral Management of In- 
fancy. By Andrew Combe, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh. With Notes and a Supplementary Chapter by John Bell, M.D., Fellow of the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia. Sixth edition. Illustrated. . $1.50. 


Aims and Aids for Girls and Young Women on the Various 
Duties of Life, including Physical, Intellectual and Moral Development, Self-Culture, 
Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Employment, Education, the Home Relations; their Duties 
to Young Men, Marriage, Womanhood and Happiness. By Rey. G@,S.Weaver. $1.50, 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of both Sexes, relating to the 
Formation of Character, Choice of Avy ocation, Health, Amusement, Music, Conversa- 
tion, Cultivation of the Intellect, Moral Sentiment, Social Affection, Courtship and 
Marriage. By Rey. G. 8. Weaver, author of Lectures on Mental Sciences, ete. $1.50. 


Ways of Life ; showing the Right Way and the Wrong Way ; 
contrasting the High Way and the Low Way, the True Way and the False Way, the 
Upward Way and the Downward Way, the Way of Honor and the Way of Dishonor. 
By Rev. G. 8. Weaver, author of “ Hopes and Helps,” “ Mental Science,” etc. 90 cts, 


The Right Word in the Right Place. A New Pocket Diction- 


ary and Reference Book, embracing extensive collections of Synonyms, Technical 
Terms, Abbreviations and Foreign Phrases, chapters on Writing for the Press, Punctua- 
tion-and Proof-Reading, and other interesting and valuable information. By the author 
of “How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” ete. 75 cents. 


New Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Phys- 
iology, with over 100 engravings. Intended for the use of Phrenologists and others, 
T cents. Any or all of the above sent post paid on receipt of Price. 


<i} 


LS 


REDFIELD’S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Comparative Physiognomy, with 330 Illustrations, showing Re- 
semblances between Men and Animals. 


By JAMES VW. REDFIHUD. 


A handsome octavo volume. 


Price $3. 


“ Physiognomy is available on all occasions, and it is even a breach of etiquette nor to 
look a man in the face.’—Ketract from Preface. ; 

“Dr. Redfield has produced a very curious, amusing, and instructive book, curious in its 
originality and illustrations, amusing in the comparisons and analyses, and instructive be- 


eause it contains very much usefal information on a teo much neglected subject, 
erly read and quickly appreciated."— National digits. ‘ 
hs 2 good deal of scientific research, intelligent observation, and 


be e 
“The whole work exhib 
ingenuity."—Daily Union, 

“ Highl 
Daily Advertiser, 


It will 


entertaining even to those whe have little time to study the science.”—Detroit 


For sale by Principal Booksellers throughout the country, and mailed, post-paid, on 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


receipt of price by Publisher. 


17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK 





KH. REMINGTON & SONS, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


-REVOLVERS, 


RIFLES, MUSKETS, AND CABINES, 


“aou& For the United States Service. Also, Pocket and Belt Revolvers, 
Repesiee Pistols, Rifle Canes, Revolving Rifles, Rifle and Shot-gun 


Barrels, and 


un Materials, sold by Gun-Deaijers and the Trade generally. 


In these days of Housebreaking and Robbery, every House, Store, Bank, and Office, 
should have one of REMINGTONS’ REVOLVER. Parties desiring to avail themselves of 
the late improvements in Pistols, and superior workmanship and form, will fiud all combined 


in the New Remington Revolvers. 


Circulars containing cuts and description of our Arms will be furnished upon application. | 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, Elion, N. Y¥. 


MOORE & NICHOLS, Agents, 
Ne. 40 Courtlandt 8t., New York. 





“FIGHTING AGAINST WRONG, AND FOR THE GOOD THE TRUE, AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL.” 
FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 


BEST CHILDREN’S PAPER IN AMERICA! 
Published Monthly, by 


' ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN AD- 
VANCE, 


‘SAMPLE COPY, TEN OENTS. 


Subscriptions can be sent all .hrough the 
year, and will be supplied with back num- 
bers, either from July ‘ Junuary. as 
all must begin with one of these 
vo wonths. 


Every pers(u who shall send six subseri- 
bers, and six doiars, will receive, as a premi- 
um, one extra copy for one year. 

Other inducements for larger clubs. Cir- 
culars sent free, All pages are electrotyped, 
and back numbers can always be furnished. 


Read what the Papers say: 


It already excels every child’s paper that 
we know of in this country.—Chicago Hve- 
ning Journal, 

Tue Lirrtze Corrorat,— The Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate says: “The best paper 
for children. published in this great country 
of ours, is The Litile Corporal. Tt isa germ 
in the catalogue of monthlies.” 

‘Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of 
it: “The Little Corporal is destined to be- 
come the great children’s paper of America.” 

Tue Littte CorporsL —Though modestly 
ealling itself by a subordinate title, itis really 
& very Major General among the children’s 
ge nova eS tes Telegraph, (Norwich, 


Ture Littte Corporat is the most interest- 
ing and instructive monthly in the Union ~— 
Louisville Democrat. 

Tue Livrie Corporar is universally ad- 


> 





P 


mitted to be the best juvenile paper now in 
existence,—Dubuque Daily Times. 

Indeed, there is no —< of the kind pub- 
lished that approaches it as @ juvenile jour- 
nal.— Poughkeepsie Daily Press. 

It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet re- 
cap in America.—Rowbury (Mass,) Jour- 
na 

Tue Lirriz Corrorat.—Certainly we have 
seen nothing in the shape of a child’s paper 
which could compare with this which comes 
to us from over the prairies —Portland 
(Maine) Dad/y Press. 

It should be in every household —W. Y. 
Teacher. 

It is now, asit has been, the child’s maga- 
zine of the country.—Worwich (N. Y.) Tele- 


ong 

e brave, beautiful and good itile 
Corporal conquers all.— Vermont State 
Journal, 

Itisagem. Chaste, elegant and excellent 
in its every department.—Lancaster (Pa.) 
Republican. 

After 9 careful examination, we can cheer- 
fully say of The Little Corporal, that it de- 
serves all the praise that has been lavished 
Snob it by the press every where.—Philadel- 
phia Epewcopal Recorder. ; 

Tur Littix Corrorar for one year will do 
the children more good than a quarter's 
schooling, ‘ 

The above are only a tithe of the many 
beantiful netices our young soldier has re- 
ceived. Address, 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, 


eare of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 


mly Chicago, Illinois 








Gentlemen’s Collars $2.50 to $4 per 100. 


WARD’S 
PAPER COLLARS AND CUFFS 
387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—These are the only paper collars and cuffs that are made from pure linen stock, 


Ladies’ Collars, trom 75 cents to $2 per 100. 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE.—Wholesale Price List sent by mail. 





Cuffs. 





Gents. Reversible 
Paper Cuffs. 








Ladies’ Victoria Turn- Ladies’ EmpressTurn- 
over Paper Collar. 


over Paper Collar. 








Ladies’ English Stand- Ladies’ American 
ing Paper Collar. Standing Paper Collar. 


I 





Cuffs. 





Gent’s Piccadilly Paper Cent’s. Shakespearo 


Collar. Paper Collar. 





Gentlemen’s Standing Gentlemen’s 7 urnover 
Paper Collar. 


Paper Collar. ~ 





Gents. English Paper 
Cuffs. : ane 





OGUES AND ROGUERIES OF NEW 


» YORK.—A work showing up all the | ; 


tricks and traps of great cities, fully ex- 
posing the operations of sharpers and rascals 
of every kind; also exposing the swindles 
and humbugs carried on through the mail, 
or by perambulating and traveling operators. 
This is the only work of the kind issued. 
All the new dodges are exposed. Illustrated. 
Price 25 cents, 


ECRETS WORTH KNOWING.—A Col- 
lection of valuable Receipts of all kinds, 

for innumerable articles in universal de- 
mand. It is an excellent work for druggists, 
storekeepers and others, who desire to manu- 
facture popular and salable articles which 
give an extremely liberal profit. Every one 
will find it useful for reference. Price 25 cts. 


ERRYMAN’S MONTHLY. — A _ first 
class family magazine—the largest, 
best and cheapest magazine of its kind. It 
will give more entertainment than any other, 
Try it three months for only 85 cents. 
Sample copy 15 cents. “None free. Sold by 
all newsmen. HNANEY & CO., .. 
; 109 Nassau Street, New York. . 











The New Novelty Mi- 
croscope, patented May 
24th, 1864, for the examina- 


tion of Living Insects, Seeds, 
“| Flowers, Leaves, Cloth, Bank 
4 Bills, Minerals, and opaque 





a> to a greater variety of pur- 
poses than any other glass ever invented. Is 
mailed, postage nen for Two Dollars, or 
with 12 Beautiful Mounted Objects adapted 
to ite use, for $3 50. 3 





HOW & WESTON, 

40 & 42 Broadway, New York, 
SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
And Advocates in Patent Cases, a 

Full information in regard to American 


and Foreign Patents, and business relating 
thereto, together with a synopsis of the 


American Patent Law as amended to the 
present time, is continued in 


* How to Get a Patent, 
which we will send on receipt of ten eents. 


Tuomas P. How. H. James Weston. 
may . 





mate for the parior, 
2 leasaRt co - 
ions Ne the intend: 
M. J. PAILLARD & OO,, Importers, i! 





Fa objects generally. Adapted] Maidem Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 


repaired, F 


PENNY FOR YOUR -THOUGHTS.— 


Would you know the thoughts of your 
friend? Lookin his face,and then into, TH 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS, New York.:| NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. , : 






























Monthly, 
$2 a year. 


A Life Mlustrated. 


NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE FACULTIES. 






1. Amativenrss.—Connubial love, fondness, affection, ete, 
A. ConsueaL Love.—Union for life, the pairing instinct. Ss. R. WELL s, 
















2. ParENTAL Love.—Oare of. offspring, and all young. Eprror 
gh? HO NY 8. Frrenpsair.—Sociability, union and clinging of friends. : 
iN Pi ROY 4. InHABITIVENESS.—Love of home and country. 
a my yi) 5, Continuiry.—Application, finishing up, consecutiveness, ‘ 
Fe E, Vrratrvenress.—Clinging to life, repelling disease. 
€ Philosopher, : 6. ComBativEenkss.—Defense, resolution, courage, force. 
7. DestTRUOTIVENESS,—Executiveness, severity, hardness. 
8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite, relish, feeding, greed. 
9, AcguisiTivENESS,—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift. 
10, SzoretIvENEss.—Self-control, policy. 
11, Oautiovsness.—Guardedness, safety. 21, InEauity.— 7uste, love of beauty, poetry. , 30. CaLouLation.—Menta) arithmetic. 
12. AprRoBATIVENESS.—Love of character. B. Susimury.—Love of the grand, vast. 81. LooaLiry.—Memory of place, position. 
_ 18. Seir-Estzxm.—Self-respect, dignity. 22. Imitation.—Copying, Aptitude. 82. EvEnTUALITY.—Memory of facts, events. 
14. Fremness.—Stability, perseverance. 23. MirtH.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness, | 83. Timz.—Telling, when, time of day, dates. 
15, Conscrznriousness.—Sense of right. 24, InprvipuaLity.—Observation, desire to see| 44, Tunz.—Love of music, singing. 
16. Hors.—Expectation, anticipation. 25 Form.—Memory, shape, looks, persons. 85, Lancuase.—Hapression by words, acts. 
1%. Sprrrrvairy.—Intuition, prescience, 26, Sizz.—Measurement of quantity, distance. | 86. Cavsatity.—Planning, thinking. 
18, VenEration.— Worship, adoration. 27. Weient.—Control of motion, balancing. | 87. Compartson.—Analysis, inferring, 
19. BenzvoLencr.—Sympathy, kindness. 28. Cotor.—Discernment, and love of celor. 0, Human Naturg.—Perception of character. | 





20. ConsrevoriveNess.—Ingenuity, invention.| 29. OrpER.—Afethod, system, going by rule. | D. Suavrry.—Pleasantneas, blandness. 








> 





wT VN! A S Ss a iS oa = 
Chinaman. Florence Nightingale. Grief. | 
ze ; 
Dealers supplied by the American News Company, 121 Nassau Street, Subscriptions must be addressed to 
| ee. Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS Publishers, 389 Broadway, New York, 











Laughter, Princess of Wales, 


Yo — 





— 


Now scale Rosewood 
t-octave PIANos, 
$800 to $800. 
Second-hand Pianos 
at great Bareains, 


$75 to $250. 





Portable case 
Bosewood 
“MELODEONS, 
$60 to $195, 
in Piano Case, 
$150 to $300, 


2 $110 to $500, 


A price list has been prepared expressly with a view of supplying customers at a dis- 
tance, with Musical Merchandise of every description at the lowest New York prices. 
Goods can be sent through the different Express Companies, at a small cost, to almost 
every door. Especial care is given to this department, and customers can rely upon re- 


ceiving as good an article as were they present to make the selection 


ersonally. Every 


article is numbered, so that in ordering, it is only necessary to give the number of the 


article desired. 


- 
Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violin, Guitar, Banjo, ete. which 
can be sent by mail post peis on receipt of the marked price. Also any pieces of Sheet 


Music, Music Books, &c¢,, 0 
for price list, 


June ly 





om, HAT CAN I DO BEST?” Read 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, and learn 
your real capabilities. 


OSBORN’S 


JAVA COFTHE, 


The most delicious, healthful and economical 
beverage known. 

It is prepared with the greatest care from 
the best JAVA COFFEE, and has all the fla- 
vor of old GOVERNMENT JAVA, while it 
sells at half the price. 


Try Osborn’s Java Coffee, 


and you will prefer it before every other. 
It has been steadily used for years by 





thousands of families, by hotels, steamboats, | 


dining saloons, etc., with universal satistac- 
tion, 

The best physicians recommend it as a 
healthfal beverage, especially beneficial to 
those who suffer with nervousness, headache, 
and other injurious effects from the use of 
other coffee. 

Put up in pound packages, in boxes of 30 
and 50 pounds, and sold by grocers generally. 

The trade supplied by 


THOMAS REID & CO., 
Globe Mills, Importers and Wholesale Deal- 
ers in Tea, Ooffee, and Spices. 


Nos 103 and 105 Warren, and 269 Wash- 
ington streets, New York. june 6m 


which estalogues are furnished on application, Send stamp 
For list of new music, see advertisement in arother column. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town through- 
out the land. to sell my new and popular 
MAPS and CHARTS, This is a rare 
chance for all out of emplcyment to procure 
a pleasant and profitable occupation. I 
have the best assortment of Maps and Charts’ 
for travelling agents published in the United 
States. My Agents are making from five 
dollars to twenty dollars per day selling my 
Lincoln, Johnson, and Our Patriots’ Charts. 


Send for a Catalogue giving full particulars. 
Address 


GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to PHELPS & WATSON, 16 Beek- 
man Street, New York. Apr. tf. 


NVENTORS may -find a Group of Por- 
traits—Likenesses of distinguished. In- 








| ventors, in THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 





I AWYERS should read NEW PHYSI- 
4 OGNOMY to aid them in judging 
character. 


WATSON & STEWART, 
Successors to James Panton, 
SHIRT-BOSOM MANUFACTURERS, 


56 DUANE STREET, 
New York. 
Orders Solicited. Apr. tf. 








JHYSICLANS may obtain a clearer in- 

sight into the Nature, Symptoms and 

Condition of their Patients by reading THE 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THEODORE HAGEN, 
596 Broadway, - 


Dealer in Foreign and Domestis 





Music and Musical Instruments. 
Also Agent for 


HOLLE’S CHEAP MUSIG, 


Average price 3 cents a page 


Inelnding the works for Pianoforte of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Haydn, Bach, Clementi, 
Schubert, Weber, Cramer, Kuhlau, Bertini, 
Czereni, and other eminent masters. 

Music for the violin, violoncello, guitar 
and flute. Duos, Trios and Quartettes. 

A fine assortment of Pianos by the best 
makers oonstantly.on hand. 





Agents Wanted Everywhere 
TO SELL 


Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 


Br WILLIAM SWINTON. 
1 Vol. 8v0, 640 pages, splendidly éilustrated. 


It is the finest book on the war, and agents 
are doing splendidly with it. See notices 
of itin all the prominent papers, No war 
book has excited such universal interest. 
Returned soldiers, teachers, ladies and oth- 
ers will find this an unusual opportunity to 
make money, Send for circular giving full 
particulars, to 


OC. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
640 Broadway, New York. 


pe ti eo ie a 





66 4 T A GLANCE,"—If you would know 

whom to trust, and whom not to 

trust, at the first interview, read THE NEW 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

R. S&S B. SMITH'S ELECTKO-MAG 

NETIO MACHINES.—The only ones known 

with a purée UNMIXED DIREOT CURRENT T’rice 
18, Dr. 8. B. Smiru, 

6t 309 Broadway. 


Take Your Choice! 


We have already given away more than 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY Sewing Ma- 
chines, as premiums for new subscribers to 
the NEW YORK OBSERVER—16 new sub- 
scribers will secure a $55 Sewing Machine, 
either Wheeler & Wilson, or Grover & Baker; 
and you are 


SURE OF THE BEST. 


Sample copies and Circulars sent to any 
address FREY. 


Terms $3.50 a Year in Advance. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr, & CO, 
8T Park Row, New York. 


A YVour with the Police. 


HROUGH THE LOWER DEPTHS of 
the Great American Metropolis. A 
DISCOURSE by Rev. Pster SrryKer. 
“Graceful in style, full of interest and infor- 
mation. Appears in PuLrit anD Rostrum, 
No. 38. Price 15 cents. Bent everywhere 
by mail. 
SHERMERHORN, BANOROFT & CO., 
Publishers, 430 Broome St., New York. 
Specimen Copies sent by maél, on applica- 
tion, 


OW TO READ MEN. In THE NEW 

PHYSLIOGNOMY, rules are given, by 

which to judge of and place men where they 
belong. 











, 


»- Automatic Organs 








Durie: 
FASHIONS 
J. W. BRADLEY’S 


Duplex Elliptic 


OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT. 


They will not Bend or Break like the 
single springs, but will Preserve their Grace- 
ful aud Perfect shape, where three or four 
ordinary skirts will have been thrown aside 
as useless. Each Hoop is composed of two 
finely tempered steel springs, braided tightly 
and firmly together, edge to edge, forming 
the Strongest, most Flexible, and still the 
Lightest Hoop made. In fact, for the Prom- 
enade, or the House, the Church, Theatre, 
Rail Road Cars, Carriages, Crowded Assem- 
blies, &c., &c., they are superior to all others, 
Combining Comfort, Durability, and Econo- 
my, with that Elegance of shape which 
has made the DUPLEX ELLIPTIO THE 
STANDARD SKIRT OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. For Young 
Ladies, Misses, and Children they are Supe- 
rior to all others. Inquire for the 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT, 


Manufactured exclusively by 


WESTS, BRADLEY & CAREY, 


The Sole Owners of the Patent, 


97 Chambers, and 79 & 81 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


For sale in all first-class Stores throughout 
the United States, Havana de Cuba, Mexico, 
South America, West Indies and other 
Countries. 


EW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, “Signs of 

Character,” as manifested through TEM- 
PERAMENT and EXTERNAL FORMS, 
and especially in “ The Human Face Di- 
vine,” with more than 1,000 illustrations. 
Price. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 889 
Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


N ERCHANTS may learn whom to trust, | 
i¥i and whom no? to trust, by reading the 
THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Ths SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CUORE. 

What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M. D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. mtf 


ELECTING SERVANTS.—Do you want 
K) akind Nurse, a good Cook, a neat’and 
tidy Chambermaid? Read NEW PHYSI- 
UGNOMY, and select just what you want. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for generaluse. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium— 
Silver Medal—at the Ohio 
State Agricultural Fair. It 
requires no focal adjustment, 
magnifies about 100 diameters, 
or 10,000 times, and is so sim- 
ple that a child can use it. It 
will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on the veceipt of $2.75, 
or with six beautiful mounted 
objects for $3.50, or with 24 objects, $5.50. 

Address, FOWLER & WELLS, New fy 

















THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


LIFE 


Central Office, 419 & 421 Broadway, 


OORNER OANAL STREET. 





DIRECTORS: 


Non. E, D. Morgan, (U. 8. Senator,) New 
York City. 

Edward B, Bulkley, (Rawson, Bulk ley & 
Co.,) New York City. 

Hon. Horatio Seymour, (Ex-Goyernor N. 
Y.,) Utica. 

Justus O. Woods, (with Wheeler & Wilson,) 
Staten Island. 

Hon. H, H. Van Dyck, (Asst. U. 9. Treas- 
pee) Nan mork City. ae 

. W. Bradle Wests, Bradle ar 

New York City. ‘ F = 


Hon. Nath’l Wheeler, (Wheeler & Wilson, 


New York City,) Bridgeport, Ct. 

James Cruikshank, LL. D, (“Ed. N. Y. 
State Teacher,”) Albany. ‘ 

Hon. Erastus Brooks, (Editor N. Y. Ex- 
press,) Staten Island. bi 

John H, French, LL. D., (Prof. State Nor- 
mal School,) Syracuse. 

Hon. Wm. T. Coleman, (W. T. Coleman & 
Co., New York City,) Yonkers. 

Henry Salisbury, Esq., No. 173 Broadway, 
New York City. ‘ 

Hon. V. M. Rice, (Sup’t Pub. Ins. N. Y¥. 
State,) Buffalo. 

George L. Bulkley, (Rawson, Bulkley & 
Co.,) New York City. c 

A. N. Gunn, M. D., (Ex-Health Off. of Port.) 
New York City. 

John F, Trow, (J. F. Trow & Co,, Printers,) 
New York City. 

T. 8. Lambert, M. D., (Author Anat., Phys., 
Hyg., &c.,) Peekskill. 

Emerson W. Keyes, Esq., (Dep. Sup’t State 
B’k Dep't ,) Albany. ; 

B. F. Bancroft, (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem,) 
Salem. 

Wm. H. Wood, (Wm. Wood & Co., Pub- 
lishers,) New York City. 

Charles H. Frost, (Frost & Southard, New 
York City,) Peekskill. 

George Bliss, Jr., Esq., (Bliss & Cadwalla- 
der, C. & Atts.,) New York City. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Hon. Victor M. Rice, President. 

A. N. Gunn, M. D., Surgeon-in-Chief. 

T. 8. Lambert, M. D., Agent in Qhief, 
(Vice-President.) 

B. F. Pancroft, Esq., Treasurer, 





J. Pierpont, Jr., Secretary. ‘ 

Prof, John Paterson, Advisory Actuary. 

George Bliss, Jr., Counsellor. 2 

Professors Alonzo Olark, Austin Flint, Al- 
fred C. Post, Consulting Surgeons. 





This Company is now prepared to issue all 
the varieties of Life and Endowment Policies, 
some of them with unusual advantages, 
especially to “ Best Lives.” 


It will also issue several new varieties, em- 
bracing distinctive and very valuable fea- 
tures, 


Organized for the purpose of presenting 
these new plans to the Public, it is anxious to 
have them examined. Call or send for a 
Circular. < 





We have made arrangements with this 
Company, by which parties residing at a dis- 
tance may insure by correspondence through 


this office, Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
New York. 
P. 8. Liberal commissions wilt be allowed 


to agents. tf, 


\ \ 7] ANTED !—$200 PER MONTH paid to 

Agents, to introduce our new $15, 
$18 and $20 Sewing Machines, Ketchum’s 
Patent. Address, with stamp, MONAD- 
NOCK SEWING MACHINE CO., Win- 
chendon, Mass. 





LERGYMEN will find THE NEW 
P iYSIOGNOMY suggestive and use- 
ful in their studies. 


8 SHE LOVING ?—How can I know in 
advance of marriage whether or not m 
affection will be reciprocated? Read NE 
PHYSLOGNOMY, 





—<— 8) 





BOR TRAUT OF “COUNT BISMARCK, 








a) 





ORTRAIT OF ARCHDUKE ALBERT. 
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Che Hournal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





THE LATE BUROPEAN WAR. 





Tue brief but sanguinary struggle which lately 
convulsed Europe is at an end. It has closed be- 
fore the mass of the people on this side of the 
water (readers and thinkers though they be) had 
hardly learned what it was about. We had pur- 
posed to give our readers the facts at some length, 
but as they will feel less interest in the matter 
now that the contest is over, we need do nothing 
more than to pass them by witha mere mention. 

The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein had 


been associated with Denmark for a long time, 
and by the treaty of Vienna her rights were fully 
confirmed; but in 1863 the king of Denmark 
granted independent rights to Holstein, but an- 
nexed Schleswig to his own kingdom. Austria 
and Prussia protested against this, and the Ger- 
man Diet demanded the annulment of the decree 
of annexation, and that both Schleswig and Hol- 
stein be united with the German confederation. 
The refusal of Denmark to comply led to a war 
with Prussia backed by Austria, which resulted 
in the wresting of the duchies from Denmark. 
The dismemberment of Denmark did not, how- 
ever, result in the realization of the promised 
millennium. Austria and Prussia were immedi- 
ately at issue as to what was to become of the 
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provinces. The allies became bitter foes. Prus- 
sia, ever anxious to extend her boundaries, pro- 
posed to absorb Holstein; Austria, jealously 
watching the growth of her neighbor, refused to 
accede. Hence the late war,in which Italy asso- 
ciated herself with Prussia against Austria be- 
cause she saw in it the opportunity she sought to 
strike a blow for “Italian unity’ and perhaps to 
regain Venetia. Austria, always brave, aud with 
immense well-disciplined armies, but almost al- 
ways unfortunate in war, has been defeated, and 
yields, it is understood, to all the demands of 
Prussia and Italy. 

At the time of writing this, the full results of 
the war can not be estimated. The bases of the 
treaty of peace, however, are believed to be sub- 
stantially these : ‘ 

1. The dissolution of the present Germanic Con- 
federation. 

2. The construction of a Bund, from which Aus- 
tria is to be excluded. 

3. Prussia to annex the Elbe Duchies, except 
North Schleswig, which is to revert to Denmark. 
Prussia to have the entire control of the military 
forces of Germany north of the Main, and to con- 
elude military conventions to that end with the 
various States whose sovereigns will be restored. 

4. The cession of Venetia to the King of Italy. 

Our portraits represent two of the men whom 
the late war brought prominently into notice, and 
a few brief remarks about them, as they appear 
from a phrenological standpoint, will not be out 
place. 

Count Bismarck exhibits a marked degree of 
strength and force of character in the form and 
expression of head and face. He evidently pos- 
sesses clearness of perception, a strong will, abun- 
dant self-possession and self-reliance, a good deal 
of policy and shrewdness, and a great deal of 
boldness, pluck, and executiveness. In the pros- 
ecution of his plans he may at times appear even 
unscrupulous ; he believes in doing, and will ac- 
complish, if the scheme is practicable. Tle is not 
credulous enough to attempt the impracticable. 
There is something of the gladiator in that head 
and face. 

The Archduke Albert is a narrow, high-headed 
man, more theoretical and speculative, more in- 
climed to credulity and less inclined to definite 
and vigorons action than Bismarck. He is bet- 
ter fitted for the council chamber than for the 
field. He does not exhibit any special tendency 
to aclivity or progressiveness. His large reflec- 
tive faculties and caution serve to check. or hin- 
der decided enterprise. The difference between 
these {wo dignitaries is marked: the one is full 
of will and determination ; the other is slow and 
perhaps over-considerate. One is practical—the 
other philosophical. 


A Srrone Man.—Ambrose A. Butts, of this town, 
recently lifted a dead weight of 2,737% lbs., which 
is the greatest lifiing feat on record. He has 
been practicing at intervals for the last six years. 
Dr. Windship, for several years past considered 
the strongest man in the world. at last accounts 
had ified only 2 600 lbs.—G@eauga Democrat. 

(Dc. Windship, it is said, now lifts 3,000 lbs.] 
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NEAR THE RIVER. 





Near by the shores of the unknown world 
My feet were wandering long; 

The bright banner of earthly hope was farled, 
And silent life’s sweetest song. 


Dreams that had grown to be more than dreams, 
Away from my heart were torn; 

On my brow, instead of joy’s starry beams, 
A crown of sorrow was worn, 


Just a little step it seemed to be 
Across to the other side, 

To the river of Life, the jasper sea, 
And the pearl-gates opened wide. 


Just a little step! and oh, so sweet 
Would the heavenly refuge be; 

For the path of life for my weary feet 
Had grown very dark to me. 


God, in the love that I had not learned, 
That my soul refused to know, 

All the hopes of my hoping heart had turned 
To a weary weight of woe. 


All the toil of years had been in vain, 
Life’s struggles had come to naught; 
For a sad, sick heart and a couch of pain 

Were not the things I had sought. 


And against my Father’s almighty power 
I raised my weak human will, 

Till a lesson learned ir a darker hour, 
Bade my sinful heart ‘‘ Be still,” 


Till a sharper pang and a heavier load 
Brought patience to wait and bear, 

Till I should be called to the blest abode, 
Or the burdens of life to share. 


And since—for a reason I can not know— 
Death’s river is still uncrossed, 

The lessons that suffering has to bestow 
Shail never be wholly lost. 


This earth is more beautiful far to me 
Than it ever was before, 

And the more of God’s wonderful works I see, 
I love Him and praise Him the more. 


And I bless Him for life that once I prayed 
He would in His mercy take; 

And some blossom of good that can never fade, 
May it bear for His dear sake. 


And I'll try to make it a hymn of praise, 
While it lingers here below; 
Till the streams that float through the heavenly ways 
Shall summon my soul to go. 
March, 1866. 
<a 9 Si Sess 
How TO BE HAPPY. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


Tur happiest place on earth should be home ; 
and yet how many homes there are destitute of 
nearly all true happiness! 

Whyisitso? Answer. Because husbands and 
wives do not understand and appreciate each 
other as they should. 

Parents and children are strangers to each 
other. The holiest and purest affections of the 
soul are never called into action by thousands in 
daily life, but rather chilled and deadened. 

We live under the same roof, eat at the same 
table year after year, and yet are as really ig- 
norant of the inner life of each other as strangers. 
These things ought not to be so. But the old 
Puritanic spirit which we inherited from our 
ancestors has not all disappeared. Well dol re- 
member feeling, when living in my childhood 
home, surrounded with all needed comforts— 
watchful and provident parents—brothers and 
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sisters near and dear—that yearning of soul, that 
craving for sympathy and love which manifests 
itself by outward tokens and expressions from 
my loved and honored father ; but in vain. No, 
it was not thought to be dignified and manly to 
give expression to tender, affectionate feelings in 
the family circle; it would look weak, silly, 
womanish. 

Sad, fatal mistake! How much of domestic 
happiness is lost through ignorance of our own 
natures ! ' 

Fathers and husbands! do you not know that 
life is made up of ¢trifles ? that one bright ray of 
love cast upon the home-altar will impart more 
warmth and life to the souls gathered around 
there than all the golden trappings of wealth 
and show? 

Away with the idea that fine houses and splen- 
did equipage can appease the hungerings of the 
immortal mind or nurture and develop the sweet, 
affectional natures which a God of love has wise- 
ly given us, both for our happiness here and in 
the bright hereafter. Oh, could we as parents 
fully realize how much it lies in our power to do 
for ourselves, our children, and community, we 
should awaken as from the stupor of death! We 
are so accustomed to the old zigzag routine of 
every-day stereotyped duties, that we need the 
trump of the angel sounded in our dull ears to 
arouse us anew to life’s great and all-important 
duties, both in our families and in the moving 
world ! H. J. 8. 

oes Blt Ae ed ee 

Tae Lorn’s Day.—Gail Hamilton, in her new 
book entitled “Summer Rest,” thus eloquently 
apostrophizes the Lord’s day : 

“So long as ithe stable earth blossoms under 
the tread of human feet, let human hearts cele- 
brate this glorious day which saw the Lord arise. 
Itisno sabbath of restriction and penalty, but 
the Redeemer’s gift. sacred and over-iull with joy 
of birthday and thanksgiving. The bud of every 


_anniversary flowers in the bright hope of this 


weekly festival. It is a day for congratulation 
and jubilee, for songs of praise and adoration — 
a day of triumph and of victory. Day of days, 
that saw fhe Lord arise! Never enough to be 
exulted over and rejoiced in. Let thy mount- 
ains and hills break forth into singing, oh, 
earth, that thrilled once to the tread of the 
Redeemer’s feet. and let all the trees of the field 
clap their hands. Rejoice, oh, man, forever ex- 
ailed in lending thy form to the Son of God, re- 
joice on this His resurrection-morn. Go up into 
His courts with psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs. Let the whole earth be garlanded with 
gladness, and the breath of her life ascend. a 
sweet incense to the Holy One, the Blessed, the 
Beloved, our Friend, our Redeemer.” 





Arrican Grpstes—De Chaillu. the great African 
traveler, sends to the London Times some inter- 
esting notes on a tribe of pigmies which he dis- 
covered in western ‘Africa. They resemble the 
gipsies somewhat in their habits, and gain their 
livelihood by trapping game, which they sellin the 
villages. They average about fonr feet six inches 
in height, and are known as the Obongo. 

[We shall, doubtless in time, have photographs 
of these newly discovered and singular speci- 
mens of humanity.] - 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 








PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Ir these two sciences are indeed sciences ; and 
if they are what they are claimed to be, by 
learned, conscientious, and careful men, who 
have made it the business of their lives to see 
for themselves, then they deserve to be introduc- 
ed, not only into our colleges and lecture-rooms, 
but into our primary schools, as.a part of our 
common education. 

But if we are to understand what Phrenology 
means, apart from craniology, and of what it is now 
capable, we must look to the leafing and flower- 
ing, as well as to the fruitage. Being rooted 
and grounded within a narrow region, shall it be 

-allowed to spread itself by its vital, inherent, 
‘and self-perpetuating power? or shall it be 
hindered and thwarted and dwarfed, by distrust 
or prejudice? And so with Physiognomy. 


WE MUST INVESTIGATE. 

It is only by patient investigation, after we 
have begun to feel our need, and after we have 
entered upon the right path, that great discover- 
ies are made, or great good accomplished ; and 
then, it is only in proportion to our needs, our 
felt and acknowledged needs. We desire to be 
acquainted with our fellow-men. We would, if 
it were possible, read their very hearts; we 
should like to overhear them thinking aloud— 
though we may have no desire to become eaves- 
droppers, or listeners at key-holes. At the most, 
we are only anxious to read character; and to 
read it for ourselves, without regard to appear- 
ances or professions—appearances that mislead 
the superficial, or professions that deceive and 
paralyze the unreflecting. 

God ‘has put all his rational creatures upon 
inquiry. The more they know, the more they 
may know; but having endowed them with 
tremendous capabilities, and glorious appetites 
and instincts, and put within their reach the 
sources of knowledge and the means of gratifica- 
tion, and clothed them with a correspondent 
accountability, He stops there. He never fore 
stalls their experience, nor emasculates their 
understanding. They must see for themselves, 
and judge for themselves—or take the conse- 
quences. 

NATURE TO BE QUESTIONED. 

Most of us may be made to see, and some to 
acknowledge, with reverent thankfulness, that 
flowers are colored and perfumed, that shells are 
tinted and burnished, and birds emblazoned, and 
tropical fishes painted to match their skies, and 
insects incrusted with jewelry and powdered 
with golden dust, or dripping with fire, not to be 
overlooked, but to be studied and questioned ; 
that God, having endowed us with appetites and 
inclinations, which are denied to the lower orders 
of the animal creation, it is our own fault if we 
do not enjoy what the lower animals pass by 
without seeing, or trample under foot. But even 
the best and wisest of men usually stop here. 
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They lack patience—they have no time for in- 
vestigation—they are obliged to take everything 
upon trust, and, of course, their enjoyment is all 
at second-hand, vapid and worthless, like second- 
hand opinions, or sunset skies reflected in turbid 
water. They will not stop long enough on the 
great, overcrowded, noisy, and dusty thorough- 
fares of life, to look into God’s cabinet and 
laboratory, though full of wonders that neither 
Blumenbach, Humboldt, Cuvier, nor Agassiz ever 
dreamed of; mysteries that need only a little 
sunshine, or a breath of air, to blaze up and 
astonish the world. 

Cattle see no beauty, and perhaps find no 
flavor, in the blossoming herbage they trample 
on, while cropping herd’s-grass or timothy ; but 
men, being made capable of enjoying the lavish 
outlay of color and infinite variety of twig and 
leaf and flower, may be justly held answerable— 
as they always are—for overlooking either, or, in 
other words, for not enjoying and appropriating. 


NO GOOD ATTAINED WITHOUT LABCR. 

And so with all other manifestations of char- 
acter and purpose in God or man. But for the 
hiding of God’s power in all his works, so that 
man, if he would enjoy, must understand, and 
labor and dig for results, we should have 
neither gold nor silver for commerce, whatever 
we might have for ornament or show; no dia- 
monds, no emeralds, no rubies, no pearls, worth 
mentioning—for the largest pearls are found in 
the deepest waters, like the pearl of great price, 
and the burning gems that men most covet are 
hidden away among the lowest foundations of 
our strength. But for this unquenchable—this 
unappeasable instinct, we should now have no 
coal, no petroleum, no telegraphs, no one of all 
the countless wonders we are so familiar with, in 
the shape of lucifer-matches, gas, anesthetics, 
and photographs, all. but playthings and trifles 
when first discovered, but now indispensable 
necessities, without which life would be stripped 
of many chief attractions. 


WATCHING AND INQUIRING. 

Let us now tuke another step. God says “he 
will be inquired of ;” and the wisest of mankind 
are they who are always inquiring of Him what 
is meant by such and such of his manifestations. 
They are glimpses of Himself, and we are invited 
to watch and wait for them, till they are under- 
stood. 

To apply this, whic concerns not Phrenology 


and Physiognomy alene, but all the arts and all. 


the sciences, let us take up some familiar every- 
day object—something, I care not what—some- 
thing which has hitherto been overlooked, not 
only by the great unreasoning multitude, who go 
‘about cropping the herbage that God has put in 
their way, like the brute beast, without caring 
for color or flavor, but even by the watchful, the 
curious, and the inquisitive ; something, in short, 
which lies forever within reach, and is constantly 
obtruding itself upon our notice and challenging 
investigation, though never heeded. 

For example—on the shelf before me lie a large 
number of small weoden blocks, gathered from 
the pump and block-makers. the ship-yard, and 
the cabinet shops; no two of them alike, you 
see, in color, fiber, or texture. Observe how the 
gnarled oak—the tough hackmatack (our Larix 
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Americana), and the hornbeam (the carpinus 
Ostrya) differ from tne myrtle, the mahogany, the 
satinwood, the blac’ walnut, the rosewood, the 
birdseye and curled maple, the birch and the 
Southern pine. Yet all are alike beautiful—after 
their colors are brought out, by oil or varnish— 
wonderfully beautiful. That there is a meaning 
and a purpose in the differing arrangement of all 
these different fibers we may be sure, if we could 
only find it out. And who shall forbid us, if we 
try? Can it be, when they are tortuous and 
involved, as in the oak, and American Larch, or 
hackmatack, that it is for strength only, so that 
they may be used for knees in ship-building? 
that lignum-vite was made only for trucks and 
blocks? or that, when the fibers are parallel and 
straight, or nearly so, as in the pines, the poplars, 
and the ashes, it is only for the sake of cleavage 
in building and manufacturing purposes? To 
the unthinking, trees are for fuel—for fuel first, 
and then for houses, and fences, and ax-handles, 
and plows. 

But the richest woods, with their involved and 
strangely tortuous fiber, like the mahogany, or 
black walnut, or luminous maples, would burn 
no better than the straight-fibered; nor would 
they be better for building purposes. And then, 
wherefore such beauty of coloring and arrange- 
ment, as if the long-imprisoned sunshine or 
thunder-clouds of another age were only waiting 
for a touch, to flame up—here with a metallic 
luster, and there with the gorgeousness of sunset, 
or the iridescent splendor of a salmon trout, or 
mother of pearl—only that they may be used for 
firewood or fences or pig-sties? 


HIDDEN GLORIES. 


This can not be; we must look deeper; we 
must make use of our thinkers, Bear in mind 
that from the beginning of the world, all these 
differences of color and arrangement of fiber have 
been hidden by the bark from all but the over- 
curious and inquisitive. Can it be—think before 
you answer—can it be that God has been storing 
up all these riches and glories for a better kind 
of cabinet-work—for the cabinet-makers of a 
higher civilization? just as he did the precious 
metals, and the fiery gems that Job speaks of, and 
the coal and naphtha and petroleum, till they 
were wanted? till a race had possession of the 
earth capable of understanding, appreciating, and 
enjoying such testimonials of His goodness? If 
not, wherefore so much of hidden, unsuspected 
richness of coloring and beauty of arrangement, 
capable of being brought forth, like the “ gloom 
and glory” of the tortoise-shell, only by long and 
wearisome elaboration, such as our earliest fore- 
fathers were incapable of, and had no time for? 
Says the poet— 

‘* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear}; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its swectness on the desert air.” 
True; but for how long a time? Forever?—or 
only until the “dark unfathomed caves” are 
visited by the curious and the inquisitive, who 
are always on the luok-ont for wonders, in a 
diving-bell ; and the desert is peopled with 
intelligent beings, who can not believe that any- 
thing, not even the long hoarded sweetness of a 
flower, is ever “ wasted?” 
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HASTY GENERALIZING. 

The great mass of mankind generalize ; the few 
particularize. I have heard a very intelligent 
woman declare that she never could distinguish 
one cow from another, except by the color, and a 
person of singular acuteness acknowledged that 
to her, all negroes were alike. Both were de- 
ficient in what phrenologists call the organ of 
Form. But the faculty, whereby the superior 
mind is chiefly distinguished, after all, is the 
faculty of seeing reserablances where others see 
only differences, and differences where others 
see only resemblances. Hence the whole system 
of classification, whereby all the sciences are 
brought witbin reach of the multitude. 

As with chemistry and ornithology, as with 
botany and ichthyology, as with conchology and 
Philology, so with Physiognomy and Phrenology ; 
the more exact and careful we are in verifying 
the particulars, the safer and the more satisfactory 
our generalizations. 


HIDDEN REVELATIONS. 

We have eyes, but we see not; ears have we, 
but we hear not, while surrounded by hidden 
revelations—I mean what I say, hidden and 
hoarded revelations, waiting to be qnestioned 
and interpreted like the Rosetta Stone, or the 
Pyramids. But how few are they who care to see 
for themselves, or to interrogate the mysteries 
that lie within reach! In this life, and probably 
in the next, there is little to be had for the 
asking; but much for them that labor and 
wrestle and wait; for all which let us be thankfui. 
If it were otherwise, we should fall asleep in our 
easy-chairs—or hammocks—and the world itself 
would not be worth having. What we have not 
toiled for, and suffered for, we do not value much, 
until it is withdrawn or threatened ; and then, in 
our deepest and direst trials, we only feel the 
strings that are tugged at, and while some are 
snapped, others are slowly untwisted, so that we 
may not be disturbed. Men, like the blind 
Huber, who have gone aside for a lifetime to 
study the habits of a bee—and others who are 
found examining flowers, or sifting mountains, or 
studying languages, are often asked by their 
neighbors what good will it ever do them. Per- 
haps the best answer would be to ask in return, 
if they would forego any knowledge they have 
obtained upon any subject, however out-of-the- 
way, or apparently trivial, itmay appear to others, 
for all it has cost them? 

MY EXPERLENCE. 

A word or two now of my own experience in 
two departments of what may be called out-of- 
the-way knowlege. While yet a boy, not over 
twelve years of age, Lavater’s great work on 
Physiognomy fell in my way. I read it with care, 
and not only read, but studied, and, I think, 
inwardly digested it, judging by what [ now 
remember, though I have never opened it since. 
From that hour, I went about the daily business 
of life with new aspirations, and with a much 
wider horizon before me, look where I would. I 
can not say that I believed in the system, as a 
whole ; though I certainly did in the facts I saw, 
and in the facts presented, and in most of the 
leading principles; and, having my eyes and 
ears open, I was constantly meeting with corrob- 
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oration, and with facts which could not be ex- 
plained, I thought, upon any other hypothesis. 
And so I began to interrogate myself somewhat 
after this fashion : 

JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES. 

Are we not all determined by appearances— 
outward appearances—in the first choice of our 
friends, before we have time to know them; and 
by the judgment of others; and by outward 
appearances only, in most cases? for what can we 
know of the great multitude around us, beyond 
what we see, unless enlightened by others having 
better opportunities for observation—that is, for 
the observation of appearances? . 

If we choose an apple, an orange, or even 
potato, are we not always decided by the con- 
figuration, the color, and the smoothness or 
roughness of the skin? Is there not a physiog- 
nomy, therefore, not only in the countenance of a 
human being, but in that of an orange or a 
potato, to say nothing of the brute creation? 

INSTINCTIVE LIKES AND DISLIKES. 

Yet more; we find that most people can guess 
at the ages of persons they see for half a minute, 
with sufficient accuracy for common purposes} 
that we are all in the habit of deciding upon the 
disposition, temper, character, and occupation of 
strangers by such outward signs as others over- 
look, and often without being able to give a good 
reason for our opinion, even to ourselves, much 
less to justify our antipathies or partialities to 
another. And all this, I saw, was needed for 
our protection ; that instinct—the unreasoning, 
unexplainable instinct of dislike or aversion— 
of preference or sympathy—must often decide 
the greatest questions for us, without hesitation 
or delay, and without the help of experience. 
Otherwise, we should be always in danger ; for 
deadly serpents and poisonous fruits and flowers 
are often exceedingly beautiful, and some of the 
most dangerous animals would be attractive but 
for the warnings of our innermost nature. I saw, 
too, that while the young of many a loathsome 
and abominable creature were made unattractive, 
the duckling, the gosling, the lamb, and the 
kitten are made so captivating, that children 
feed and pet them, till they change color and 
become “ugly ducks,” old sheep, or something 
worse. And why? 

I found, moreover, that even little children— 
babies—were attracted, or repelled, by counte- 
nances—that is, by eppearances, without regard 
to professions; and were never to be reasoned 
ous of their prejudices or predilections. Were 
not all these embyro Laveters—physiognomisis 
from the shell? Ifit were necessary for them to 
understand something of character, before they 
committed themselves to a stranger, how were 
they to obtain that knowledge? They were not 
old enough to read—they had not even the gift 
of speech—and they could not probably under- 
stand the language, even of amother. Of course, 
therefore, nothing was left for them but to see 
fur themselves, and judge for themselves, and 
take the consequences. As with the youngest, 
so with the oldest of God’s family. They are to 
study the signs—they are to watch for intima- 
tions—and be governed, now by their instincts, 
and now by their reasons ; by their instincts till 
capable of reasoning, and by reason after they 
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have had experience and opportunity for making 
up their minds. 
ALL ARE BORN PHYSIOGNOMISTS. 

Next, I satisfied myself that we were all physi- 
ognomists from our birth, and in spite of our- 
selves ; that having eyes, we must use them, and 
as we could not help seeing, so we could not 
help-judging from what we saw ; that our limbs 
and features had a physiognomy of their own, 
like our countenances and complexions, 

At this time, nothing was known or said about 
temperaments, although everybody could see a 
difference between the lymphatic, the nervous, 
the bilious, and the sanguine, without having a 
name for either. After awhile, I took another 
step toward the truth, as it now appears. I 
ventured to believe and to maintain, that if a 
hundred hands were thrust through a partition, 
so that we could only see the shape and color of 
each, anybody would find it easy to determine 
which were male and which female—which 
belonged to the middle-aged or the ancient, and 
which to the youthful; which were the indolent, 
the active, the choleric, the energetic, and the 
domineering ; from all which I concluded—was 
I wrong ?—that certain of the great laws of color 
and configuration were impressed, not only upon 
the ‘living creatures we saw, so as to reveal their 
hidden characteristics to the diligent searchers 
after truth, but upon the landscape and the 
sea, upon sky and earth, and that, therefore, 
we were all physiognomists, and all governed by 


appearances. 
a PHRENOLOGY. 


And here I rested, until the outbreak of that 
new revelation, which, by superseding Lavater, 
and by giving reasons and proofs. and appealing 
to hourly experience, makes Phrenology the 
stronghold of our faith, by going behind appear- 
ances, and evolving their cause, 80 that if apostles 
become martyrs, they can plead a justification. 

But I am asked what I have to say about 
Phrenology in this age of the world. To which 
I answer, first, that I look upon Phrenglogy as 
now understood, by experts and professors, not 
only as a science worthy the name of science, but 
ag one of the greatest discoveries, and one of the 
most beneficent and useful, if rightly employed, 
that was ever made by mortal man. There was 
a time when it would have passed for inspiration. 
But what bas it done—what is it doing for man- 
kind? Much, every way—infinitely more than 
the people have an idea of. It is modifying our 
whole system of education. It is changing all 
our notions of insanity, and leading to new 
treatment in our hospitals and courts of justice. 
Do men gather figs of thistles or grapes of thorns? 
Of the phrenologists and physiognomists, as of 
other teachers, we may well say, ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 


| ADVENT OF THE NEW SCIENCE. 

But how have I reached these conclusions? Fol- 
low me patiently for a few minutes, and I will try 
to satisfy you. About the year 1823 I first heard 
of the new science, at Baltimore—from Dr. Tobias 
Watkins, Assistant-Surgeon General of the U. 8, 
Army, who had become acquainted with a few 
of the principles, I know not how, and was sufii- 
ciently in earnest, to try his hand at manipula- 
tion, with, I must acknowledge, no correspondent 
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or satisfactory result. With him, indeed, it was 
only Bumpology—or, at the best, Craniology— 
and every analysis he attempted upon a stranger 
was a wretched failure. The truth is, he did not 
understand the subject—he was not familiar with 
the organs—he mistook their relationship, and 
sometimes their location—and the whole map of 
the brain was a myth and a puzzle to him, for 
want of certain orgars in his own cranium. But 
all this I found out afterward. He lacked 
patience, and that indispensable characteristic of 
a safe examiner, the power of rapid analysis and 
swift combination. - 

After awhile, another enthusiastic champion 
appeared—Dr. Jonathan Barber, a pupil or 
Thelwall, the teacher of elocution, a surgeon of 
considerable reputation over sea, and after this, 
the professor of elocution at Harvard. But be 
also, though much better acquainted with the 
system of Gall and Spurzheim than was our friend 
Watkins, even he had no manipulating power ; 
his examinations were guess-work even among 
his friends, and he never meddled with strangers, 
nor examined in public. ‘The result was, that, 
when I left this country, so far was I from being 
a phrenologist, that I regarded the whole 
system, if system it might be called, as a pitiable 
delusion, and the teachers I knew, as laboring 
under a dowright hallucination, which, though 
harmless then, might soon prove mischievous, by 
lessening our sense of accountability, if it should 
be encouraged. 


THE TURNIP STORY. 

While I was laboring with myself—unwilling 
to condemn what I did not understand, yet afraid 
to approve, there came out a story in Blackwood 
about the cast taken from a Swedish turnip 
(the ruta baga) and submitted to George Combe, 
I believe, who pronounced it the head of a most 
extraordinary man—a prodigy.* It was declared 





* A correct version of this story is given by Mr. Combe 

himself in a letter to Francis Jeftrey, Eisq., of Edinburgh, 

ublished in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, vol, 4, 
2) 


27. « 

‘* By far the greater number of alleged blunders of the 

hrenologists are gratuitous fictions of the opponents, 
Festitnte of all foundation in fact, The following will 
serve asan example: ‘Itwas recordedin Biackweood’s Mag- 
azine, and reprinted in most of the newspapers of Britain 
and America, that I had drawn a phrenological charac- 
ter from the cast of a turnip, supposing it to be taken 
from a real skull; when the very opposite was the fact, 
namely, that I instantly detected the imposition and re- 
turned the cast to the person who sent it, with a dog- 
gerel parody of the Man of Thessaly pasted on its 
surface.’ ”’ : 

The parody was as follows : 


There was a man in Edinburgh, 
And he was wond’rous wise ; 

He went into a turnip field 
And cast about his eyes. 


And when he cast his eyes about, 
He saw the turnips fine ; 

‘How many heads are there,” says he, 
“That likeness bear to mine? 


‘** So very like they are, indeed, 
No sage, I’m sure, could know 

This turnip-head that I have on 
From those that there do grow.” 


He pulled a turnip from the ground; 
A cast from it was thrown: 
He sent it to a Spurzheimite, 
And passed it for his own. B 


And so, indeed, it truly was 

_ His own in every sense; 

For cast and joke alike were made 
All at his own expense. 


It is elsewhere related by Mr. Combe that the individ- 
ual apologized for the affair, but was assured by him that 
no offense was taken, and that if the perpetrator of the 

oke was satisfied with his part of the wit, Mr. Combe 
nothing to regret in the matter. 
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to be a deathblow to Phrenology. I thought 
otherwise. To me it proved nothing, either one 
way or the other. But the “world’s dread 
laugh’’ was against the professor, and I could 
not help joining in it—although I could not 
conscientiously agree with my friends, as to the 
conclusiveness of the experiment. 

But a severe retribution was preparing for me ; 
and most thankful am I, that, in spite of my 
prejudices and my openly avowed opinions 
against Phrenology, I had honesty enough and 
patience enough to investigate the subject for 
myself; though, at first, it was rather in the hope 


of being able to show it up, as the greatest of 
humbugs for Blackwood himself, than with the 
expectation of becoming a convert. But having 
once made up my mind to have the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, if it 
could be had for love or money, I began to cast 
about for the means. 


DEVILLE 


One day, while I was investigating certain 
phenomena of which I had been a witness, in 
palmistry, judicial astrology, and animal magnet- 
ism—or mesmerism—all of which had been both 
misunderstood and misrepresented by the scoffers, 
and especially mesmerism, by Dr. Franklin him- 
self in that report of his, which his coadjutor, 
Jussieu, was honest enough to gainsay in language 
not to be misunderstood, three friends called upon 
me to pay a visit with them to Deville, in the 
Strand, who was just then agitating the London 
world with his revelations of character, and fur- 
nishing casts by the wheelbarrow load, for lectur- 
ers and associations. Our plan of procedure was 
arranged, so that if the manipulator depended 
upon guess-work—he would not be much helped 
by us; our names and occupation being a 
secret, and any lucky hit he might make being 
provided for, by an agreement among ourselves 
to be surprised at nothing, and io acknowledge 
nothing till he had got through. 

These three friends were Chester Harding, 
and Robert M. Sully, portrait painters, and 
Humphries the engraver; constituting, with my- 
self, four persons of decided character, and so 
utterly unlike, that wha’ would be true of one, 
wouid be utterly untrue of all the rest. The 
examinations were made with great quickness, 
and so far as I could then judge. with undoubted 
honesty. Not a word was uttered—not a sign 
given, either of assent or dissent—until he had 
finished ; and then. being the spokesman of our 
party, I felt obliged to say that the examiner had 
given the leading characteristics of each and 
every one of us; that I saw no evidence of trick 
or subterfuge or collusion, and that, therefore, I 
should investigate the subject for myself at my 
earliest leisure. This, however, I had no oppor- 
tunity of doing, till after my return to this coun- 
try. And then, though I greatly desired to 
see Spurzheim, who was lecturing at Boston, I 
was unable to do so, and went to work by myself. 
Tread all the treatises I could find—examined all 
the casts known to be authentic, ‘and began, 
though cautiously and timidly at first. to examine 
the heads of people I knew—or thought I knew— 
for my own amusement and theirs. Of two 
things I became entirely satisfied—first, that 
Phrenology deserved to be dealt with seriously 
and reverentially ; and then, that all the objec- 
tions urged against it, upon the ground that a 
belief in organic influence or predetermined 
tendency, went to diminish our sense of account- 
ability, were just as good against temperament, 
inclinations, education, associations, and appe- 
tites. And that slicing the brain like an orange, 
or a Swedish turnip, instead of macerating and 
unfolding it with the breath, as Spurzheim and 
George Combe did, was on the whole no credit 
to the anatomists, or the naturalists, who held to 


‘that course of treatment in their demonstrations. 


[20 BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER.] 

















CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE, 





THE IDEAL AND THRIR LIVING TYPES. 

One of the master aims of great dramatic 
authors is to send down to other times por- 
traitures of their own. Generations hence, those 
representative plays, which may be distinguished 
as dramatic portrait galleries of their times, will 
still survive. The world will be pleased to know 
what the world was, and how it looked, when 
Massinger lived and Shakspeare wrote. 

It has been the crowning triumph of the masters 
of dramatic art to aptly present types of in- 
dividualities—to bring before us marked char- 
acters of various qualities living, moving, acting 
—palpitating with the nervous substance of 
realities. Especially since the days of the great 
mafician of the English drama, all the best 
writers for the stage have applied their genius to 
the creation of characters, rather than to the 
production of rhetorical splendor or poetic 
fancies. True, they abound with fine passages, 
but they are only happy in them when they are 
the exuberant outshootings of their great indi- 
vidualisms or the rich expressions of correspond- 
ing action. As mere “ posies” of composition, they 
are defects in the quality of acting plays, and are 
always ‘cut out.” Dramatic authors create 
their little worlds for the mimic stage of life, and 
people them with the creatures of their minds. 
Granted they are but Ideals in their texts, yet 
they are formed in their conception to be clothed 
with flesh and blood, impassioned, and surround- 
ed with the circumstances of the drama as in real 
life. They are, therefore, proper subjects for the 
phrenologist or general physiologist as for the 
literary critic. Indeed, Shakspeare has created 
them especially as representative embodiments 
of human nature, and for this reason they deserve 
to be treated as more thaa stage effigy. They 
are characters for tbe philosopher as well as for 
a theater-going public. Were any uncommon 
type of the human race discovered, would not 
physiology at once find « subject? Would not 
the phrenologist and physiognomist also find 


one? 
HAMLET 


found, shall he not be a study for science and a 
volume for the metaphysician ? 

Hamlet is the most famous of Shakspeare’s crea- 
tions. Macbeth, Lear, Richard, and others may 
rival it in splendor and force; but, as the con- 
ception of a type of rare psychological qualities, 
Hamlet stands pre-eminent. Though the cast of 
this transcendent character consists so much in 
its metaphysics, and in a certain incorporeal 
tangibleness, which, like the object of the play, 
seems to struggle to give to “airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name,” yet Hamlet has become 
to all the world as a familiar friend. He will 
ever be as much a part of humanity, and a mover 
in the world in which we live, as though in every 
succeeding generation he found a metempsy- 
chosis. The historical Hamlet was but a poor 
skeleton of Shakspeare’s famous character ; it is 
in its individuality, doubtless, more than three 
parts a creation of the poet, yet our Hamlet— 
everybedy’s Hamlet—is as much a famous living 
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personage of the great world of to-day as any of 
the illustrious men of the age, and so has he been 
for generations past. 

It is worthy of notice that, in his text, Shak- 
speare has indicated a different physiology for 
Hamlet than that given him by his histrionic 
illustrators. Actors have made him their beau 
ideal of a noble classical figure, and the nearer 
their own physical developments conform to 
this, the more are they and the public satisfied 
with their personified type of the royal Dane. 
He is also represented with luxuriant waves of 
sable hair hanging gracefully about a head 
worthy a demi-god, and a face of dark intellectuat 
beauty. Nearest this ideal of person John P. 
Kemble has stood; and perhaps the graceful and 
stately physique of the brother of Mrs. Siddons, 
and the opportunity which actors of intellectual 
mold have found in Hamlet to give to thgem- 
selves, as well as to the character, the charm of 
superior being, have made this the orthodox 
physiology of the royal Dane. But in his text 
Shakspeare made him not as he is usually repre- 
sented on the stage, neither did his Danish 
parentage. Among many of such counter-indi- 
cations take the following, in the scene of the 
sword-play between Hamlet and Laertes: 

King. Our son shall win. . 
Queen. He’s fat and scant of breath. 


Here, Hamlet, take my napkin; rub thy brows. 
* * - * * * * 


Come, let me wipe thy face. 


A biographer of Edmund Kean, speaking of 
his first appearance in Hamlet in Drury Lane, 
remarks : 

‘‘He did not in his appearance, indeed, pre- 
cisely answer our previous notions of Hamlet, 
because, by a strange error, we had been ac- 
customed to associate with the character a grave, 
noble, attenuated figure—the ideal personation 
of grief; whereas, ‘our son’ is ‘fat and scant of 
breath.’”’ 

Not for a moment, however, must it be im- | 
agined that Edmund Kean aimed for the innova- 
tion of representing Hamlet “fat and scant of 
breath.” It is doubtful if the most literal 
stickler could be tempted to make him very 
palpably fat before an andience, and equally | 
doubtful if any public of Shaksperian admirers 
could endure to see their ethereal favorite ‘scant 
of breath.” and bathed in perspiration, after only 
two rounds with Laertes. The remark of the | 
queen-mother passes over the ears of an audience 
without a discord, for everybody sees the refuta- 
tation, and that the stage Hamlet is sti!l noble 
and high!y-wrought in personal symmetry... No 
one thinks of criticising Shakspeare physiologi- 
caliy, but decidedly no audience wishes to see 
Hamlet * fat’? and puffing, end one might be 
pardoned for adding to the qneen-mother’s sins | 
the weight of his fleshy substance. 

I was astonished once by an actor informing 
me that an eminent tragedian’s conception of 
Hamlet is that he was a -‘ big man,” basing his 
jyadgment upon the passage, 

O that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 


Surely, said I, some wag must have palmed this 
upon the great tragedian. Melancholy is not 
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fat; no alderman wishes to feel his corporation 
resolving itself into a dew. Yet an examination 
of the text of the play shows many indications 
that Hamlet was physically powerful. He 
admired the personal developments of the brother 
of Ophelia: 
That is Laertes, 
A very noble youth. 

And yet in physical contest he felt himself more 
than a match for him. 

In clothing this famous Shaksperian ideal 
according to the text, and a general agreement 
with nature, he would be something as follows: 

Hamlet was a Dane. He was not Roman in his 
physiological structure, and had net the iron 
constifution and temperament of that race, nor 
was he of the classical Italian type. As repre- 
sented on the stage, he seems a son of Italy and a 
poet. But though be might be given all the 
physical perfection of Ais Danish race, Hamlet 
was not in personal appearance what ho is repre- 
sented, yet all that a Dane might be he was. 


Oph. O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 
The courtier’s, soldicr’s, scholar’s—eye, tongue, 
sword— 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the moid of form, 
Th’ observed of all observers. 


The Anglo-Saxon and the Danish races range, 
in the medium, from five feet seven to five feet 
nine. Hamlet might be considered about five 
feet ten; for as he was inclined to “fat,” and 
young, he had not run up like a tall treé. Any- 
thing in him suggestive of raw-boned lankness 
would be a con‘radiction of this. Like his race, 
he was fair. Ophelia describes him, ‘‘ Th’ ex- 
pectancy and rose of the fair state,” implying 
youthful and rosy beauty. This is stili more 
evident from the fact that he must have been of 
the sanguine lymphatic temperament, or he cou'd 
not have been “ fat and scant of breath ;” and in 
this mixture of temperament and rosy manliness 


| he was consistently Danish. His hair should be 


auburn. He must not be given the dark raven 
locks which adorn him on the stage. Nature and 
his country did not give them to him. He had 
not black nor even dark eyes. was not character- 
ized with high cheex bones and a strongly 
marked face, nor with these possessed of a strong 
bony hand, else it wonld have struck vengeance 
like lightning He was not what we, by a 
“ sirapge error,’ have made him—a grave, noble, 
attenuated figure—the ideal personation of grief; 
but he was young, full of blood, with cheeks 
which nature had painted lke the rose; and if 
sometimes, in distraction and horror, he was pale 
as his father’s ghost, and diseased with melan- 
choly, even to the last scene we fiad him far 
from being “attenuated.” Moreover, Hamlet 
had not been long in his morbid state at the 


' opening of the play; he was, a few weeks before, 


an ardent yonng lover who had written, ‘“‘To the 


| celestial and my soul’s idol, the most beautified 


Opheiia.’”’ Though Polonius was producing this 
love-letier to prove that Hamiet’s madness was 


| for his daughter, this was too much the lover’s 


cherry for the o}d man’s mouth, and had too 
much the ring of ardent, poetic youth—too little 
of the character of the “‘ attenuated” philosopher. 
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The physiognomy which seems to be most satis- 
factory for Hamlet is a fine intellectual face with 
rouch character. but not of the strong executive 
cast. He must have had a beautiful Grecian 
nose, and the ears and mouth finely chiseled; 
a clear, high forehead, and eyes blue«gray or 
light hazel. His mouth might have shown much 
character, bui it must have been expressive of 
intellect and sentiment, with perhaps a tinge of 
cynical quality. Had he with his capacious brain 
the Roman physiognomy, and the flowing sable 
locks usually given him upon the stage, with 
the necessary dark hazel or black eyes, the play 
of Hamlet would have been a different play, and 
the character of Hamlet a different character. 
These would have accompanied the bilious tem- 
perament ; iron would have been in his purposes 
and the swift thunderbolt in his hand. A person 
on first seeing Hamlet wou!d not have to wonder 
throughout four acts, after the oath of venge- 
ance given to his father’s ghost, why it is not 
executed—(Act IIL, Se. 4: 
This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose)— 


and to fear, even at last, that the king is going to 
escape out at the door, and that all will be killed 
but the villain of the piece; nor would Shak- 
speare have found the opportunity for his hero to 
dreem out his subtile metaphysics and matchless 
sermons on the inner life and the world to come. 
But though Hamlet had not the strongly- 
marked physiognomy and iron temperament of 4 
Cesar, nor that of the “lean and hnngry’’-look- 
ing Cassius, the thinker and conspirator, yet it 
must not be imagined that he had a puny face, 
and that his countenance lacked majesty. His 
must be the face of a demi-god, but the majesty 
of intellect of the poet, the scholar, sat upon his 
brow; still his type in this was the Danish type, 
and not that of the swarihy Italian. Why not let 
him have Shakspeare’s own face and auburn 
hair? cr Milton’s fair flowing locks and beautifal 
blue eyes? Shakspeare has evidently given to 
Hamlet much of his own mind-—much of his own 
Saxon physiology—much of himself altogether. 


It is truly surprising that those whose profes- 
sion it has been to study Hamlet, and illustrate 
him upon the stage, have not been more struck 
with the fect how essentially throughout he is of 
the Danish or Saxon type, and equally a matter 
of surprise that philosophical critics have not 
insisted upon Hamlet being “made up” in con- 
formity with his nation and the text, for in this 
there are the marginal readings and harmony of 
his character and action in the play. It was the 
fact that he had not the black flowing locks in 
which actors dress him, not the dark or black 
eyes which would accompany them, and was not 
an attenuated walking statue of grief. It was 
the juicy nature of his sanguine temperament 
that gave him a body of fine Danish mold and 
plumpness, and made him the amorous lover of 
Ophelia ; and it was the mixture of the lymphatic 
in him which tended to fatness, and quenched the 
fire of action kindled in him by his father’s 
gbost, that caused his capacious brain to dream 
itself away in soliloquies, instead of hastening to 
the execution of his revenge. 
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Here is a picture of Hamlet the Dane, and not 
Hamlet the Italian : 

I pr’y thee take thy fingers from my throat ; 

For though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I in me something dangerous, 

Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand! 

How well Shakspeare understood his own 
Saxon nature and character is very strikingly 
manifested in his Hamlet the Dane. In fact, his 
exceeding fidelity in giving him the Danish 
elements has even complicated Hamlet. There 
is in him Shakspeare’s own great metaphysical 
brain, with slumbering physical prowess danger- 
ous when aroused ; here is an incorporeal ideal 
conceived in Hamlet, but the text is ever remind- 
ing you that he is a Dane. If you choose to 
forget what that means, you have only to 
analyze him to find that he is a soul palpitating 
in about one hundred and fifty or sixty pounds 
of flesh and blood. 

How truly Anglo-Saxon or Danish is the 
“madness” of Hamlet! Take the most extrava- 
gant, for action, in the whole play—the scene 
where he leaps into Ophelia’s grave and chal- 
lenges Laertes with, ‘“ What wilt thou do for 
her?” Yet mark, though his extravagance 
reaches the pitch, “ Let them throw millions of 
acres on us, till our ground, singing his pate 
against the burning zone, make Ossa like a 
wart,’ how suddenly and characteristically he 
comes down, “ Nay, an thou’lt mouth, I’ll rant as 
well as thou.” And again, in that famous solil- 
oquy where he spurs himself up to “rant,” how 
here, also, he as suddenly cools off, “Why, what 
an ass am I.” 

Hamlet did not lack purpose, nor the severity 
of mind to conceive a vengeance. But he lacked 
the iron fiber of a bilious constitution, which 
seizes its purposes with a clutch that never relaxes. 
Note his consciousness of this, and of his lym- 
phatic Danish temperament : 


O what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 
* * * *: *. * * 


Yet I, 
A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 


Like John a-dreams unpregnant of my cause, 
* * * * * * * 


But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter; or ere this 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal. 


Hamlet says he lacks “ gall ;” his mother says 
that he is ‘“‘fat and scant of breath.” But, 
doubtless, Shakspeare would be quite satisfied 
with his illustrators that they do not give to the 
royal Dane a corporation on the stage. He most 
certainly could have possessed none, excepting 
the youthful fullness of a prince, with a sanguine 
lymphatic temperament ; but this all proves that 
he was not the “attenuated” ideal of classical 
melancholy, as commonly represented. Some- 
thing can be allowed to be taken from his physi- 
ological make-up, to increase metaphysical 
effects, for anything suggestive of a Sir John 
Falstaff or a fat alderman would destroy the 
charm of the character, and give a kindred 
corpulence to the Hamlet within the soul that 
struggled to make the essence of things a tangi- 
bility, and reveal the invisible to the sense. Yet 
there can be no reason why this most wonderful 
type of being, whom we have recognized as one 
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of the brotherhood of our race, should not be 
represented as nature and the text have made 
him. Why should he not be the fair Saxon 
Shakspeare himself? 

HAMLET AND SHAKSPEARE ONE. 


With scarcely any radical difference, Hamlet is 
physiologically and metaphysically Shakspeare. 
Let them be transposed with an exchange of 
history and surroundings, and you will not lose 
much from either. 
Hamlet grows not out of the circumstance of the 
play, nor from the visitation of his father’s ghost. 
He is Hamlet in his essential self, and in that 
essential self he is Shakspeare. .The immortal 
dramatist found an opportunity to put himself in 
his entirety into this character, and, in the 
clothing of the circumstances and narrative, to 
evolve his own nature and great metaphysical 
mind. Indeed, the substance and quality of the 
character do not depend chiefly on its action. It 
is not what he does, but what he says—what he 
struggles to unfold of the inner life, the divine 
majesty of man, the hereafter, and in his relations 
with a personage who had “ shuffled off this mortal 
coil.” Is he the ideal of grief? Where is it 
manifested? Heis distempered in his mind by 
the death of his father, the marrjage of his mother 
with his uncle, and lastly through the yisitation 
of his father’s ghost. But what does all this find 
form and expression in? Why, in the unfolding 
of Hamlet and the capacity and tone of his mind, 
and not in the progress of action. The proper 
action of the play is in Hamlet’s mind, and not in 
his execution of vengeance. He is suspended 
from the fulfillment of his oath—the circumstan- 
tial action—that he might further unfold himself, 
and vent a distempered soul. The texture and 
majesty of the play is in the derangement of a 
mind almost superhuman. Hamlet is Shakspeare 
distempered. 

I have not designed a series of elaborate criti- 
cisms, but merely to throw up pictures of dra- 
matic characters ; and by way of point let me finish 
this number of Shaksperian portraits with 


CASSIUS. 

Here, now, we have the severe man, the “ attenu- 
ated figure”—the man who is not “ fat,” neither 
in his body nor the qualities of his mind. He 
has the iron in him; he has not Hamlet’s juicy 
amorous nature ; he is not distempered ; he, too, 


is a man of mind and character, but he is Cassius, 


the Roman, not Hamlet the Dane. What a por- 
trait of a conspirator is the following : 


Cesar. Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such that sleep o’ nights: 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much: such mer are dangerous. 

* * * * * * * 

Would he were fatter :—But I fear him not: 

Yet if my name was liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much; 

He is a great observex, and looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. 
plays, 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 

Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 

That could be moy’d to smile at anything. © 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 

Whiles they behold a greater than themselves ; 


He loves no 








And therefore are they yery dangerous. other races, r 
- ce) 


The radical character of - 


In this portrait has not Shakspeare preached a 
sermon on signs of character? . 

Having given such a cast as that of Cassius, an 
author could not at all unfold him in the action 
of the play in the way that Hamlet is unfolded. 
Here are two of the strongest contrasts that could 
be found. Cassius is all that Hamlet is not. 
Both are of the greatest mark in their individual- 
isms ; but one is the severe Roman, with a “ lean 
and hungry look,” the other, the gentle, fresh- 
natured Dane, in spite of his distempered mind. 
All the force of Cassius’ brain and nature—all the 
purpose of his intense thinking lead to action: 

Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through. 

See what a rent the envious Casca made! 
How suggestive of the opposite, of the almost 
purely metaphysical action, unfolded throughout 
the play of Hamlet. When would Cassius have 
executed his oath to the ghost? Indeed, the very 
substance and movements of the tragedies of 
Julius Caesar and Hamlet are each other’s reverse. 
The one is all execution, the other all suspension. 
Had not Brutus and Cassius struck the imperial 
Cesar, to give the very birth of the tragedy, 
there would have been no play of Julius Cesar ; 
whereas if Hamlet had executed, there would 
have been no play of Hamlet. Upon summary 
action, the one is essentially built—upon suspen- 
sion, the other. 

How markedly Cassius evolves his Roman self 
in one speech! Note tbe contrast to the Danish 
prince : 

I can not tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but for my single self 
‘Thad as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

See a Roman enduring life, in contradistinction 
to Hamlet’s desire to “ shu file off this mortal coil.” 
His being “ born as free as Cesar,” and of equal 
caste, passes away before the strong expression— 

We can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he. 
Then what a picture comes of direct action, as 
well as of iron, forceful character : 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with her shores, 
' Cesar said to me, Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood 
And swim to yonder point ? Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in 
And bade him follow: so, indeed, he did. 
Is not this a very history of their warlike race: 
The torrent roar’d; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews; throwing it aside 
- And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propos’d, 
Cesar cry’d, Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 

See the imperial Roman type of character that 

conquered empires : 


I, as Adneas, our grest ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Cesar. 


Then Cassius’ description of Cesar’s illness in 
Spain, how fall of a Roman’s unconquerable 
nature, contempt for weakness, and repugnance 
to the admission of anything superior to himself! 
How full of contempt and envy in his close : 


Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
and bear the palm alone, 
Truly was Rome an iron empire; and every 
Roman a living iron statue, stalking abroad in 
the great world, and hurling himself against all 
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JOSHPH STURGE, 
LATE OF BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


TEMPERAMENTALLY considered, the subject of our | 


sketch possessed the vital or sanguine in a pre- 
dominant degree. The whole contour and quality 
suggest freshness and susceptibility. He was 
impressible and emotional, inclined to warm up 
heartily to whatever obtained his attentive con- 
sideration, and to keenly appreciate the sympa- 
thetic and affectional. From the portrait, we 
derive the impression that his head was even 
massive in its proportions—at any rate, much 
above the average size. The features are large 
and forcible, unmistakably evincing strength of 
character and power of action. The heavy, pro- 
jecting brows show great perceptive power, acute 
discernment of men and things. In the world of 
business his judgment should have been practi- 
cally sound. He possessed ability to store up 
material facts, to investigate realities, and to 
discriminate carefully between the useful and the 
useless. There is no indication of any lack of 
reasoning ability; on the contrary, we find 
excellent evidence of genuine depth and breadth 
of thought, founded mainly upon the factitious 
and utilitarian. He would be no dreamer, no 
schemer, or dweller in Utopia, but would found 
his speculations, if he was ever at all fanciful, 
upon @ positive and certain basis, so that the 
real held his imagination in check as it were by 
leading-strings. Hence he would not have been 
marked by an intemperate zeal in any cause, 
although he would manifest the staunchest spirit 
of determination and earnestness in carrying for- 
ward that project which enlisted his warmest 


sympathies. The full side-head and the well- [ 


marked Cautiousness indicate the man of pru- 





dence, energy, policy, and sagacity. There was 
no want of business talent, no deficiency of 
shrewdness, Combativeness is largely indicated, 
aud gave strength and tone to his moral senti- 
ments. How lofty the brow! how grand in 
Benevolence! This is the most striking feature 
in the cranial organization of our portrait, and 
certainly was the most distinguishing character- 
istic of his disposition. So great a development 
of Benevolence would not, could not, fail to give 
a sympathetic, humanitarian coloring to his every 
action. Such a man would be most at home 
in dispensing benefactions among the needy ; in 
conducting measures for the promotion of indi- 
vidual or general improvement, physically and 
morally. Such an organization was born for 
philanthropical work. The evidences of a warmly 
social nature are palpable; home and its associ- 
ations were ardently appreciated and tenderly 
cherished. Approbativeness and Self-Esteem 
appear to have been nearly even in development, 
the former predominating of the two organs. 
The desire to advance in public estimation was 
quite influential, and no doubt in early life 
prompted him to take those steps in the business 
world which were attended with so great success. 

The ability to exercise the organs of speech 
with facility, and to express freely his opinions 
and sentiments, is well evinced; but with ease 
of statement there would be associated no dis- 
position to over-rate or unduly elaborate, but 
clearness, earnestness, and warmth would be the 
main features of his language. He would speak 
his mind fully and perspicuously on a given 
subject, basing his remarks upon the solid basis 
of fact or upon a clear appreciation of the truth, 
and show little or no inclination to indefiniteness 
or uncertainty of statement. The vague and 
speculative would find little sympathy from him ; 
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the solid and substantial, so far as adapted to 
his purposes and pursuits, would receive his 
hearty indorsement. Weight, substance, solidity, 
and strength impress the observer as inherent in 
this organization. 

As a judge of character, a reader of men, he 
should have been remarkable, and he should also 
have possessed unusual grace and cordiality of 
manner, and also much of that bonhomie which 
enters into the constitution of the true gentle- 
man. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


This eminent humanitarian, in every sense of 
the word, was born at Elberton, Gloucester 
County, England, August 2d, 1798. He was of 
Quaker stock, and of wealthy and highly con- 
sidered parentage. In his youth Mr. Sturge 
worked on his father’s farm, and managed to a 
considerable extent its affairs. When he had 
attained his majority he went to Bewdley, where 
he commenced business operations in corn. His 
first efforts as a merchant were successful, and 
trade increased under his conduct. After continu- 
ing in Bewdley about seven years, during which 
time his business was highly prosperous, he re- 
moved to the more important town of Birmingham, 
where he established his commercial relations, 
which were attended with the most gratifying suc- 
cess. He also established a branch of his business 
in Gloucester, under the charge of his brother, 
Charles Sturge. Both brothers being enterpris- 
ing. judicious, and efficient, they succeeded in 
building one of the first commercial houses in 
England, their receipts and shipments constitut- 
ing the largest part of the trade at the port of 
Gloucester. Mr. Sturge was twice married, his 
first wife died shortly after marriage. 

He commenced his career of benevolence and 
Christian usefulness when yet a young man, by 
associating with those of his community who 
were most distinguished for practical beney- 
olence, and co-operating earnestly with them in 
measures of social and moral improvement. He 
was among the foremost as an opponent of 
slavery and the spread of intemperance. When 
his pecuniary circumstances were such that he 
could withdraw considerably from the engage- 
ments of business, he devoted almost all his time 
to the promotion of different works of charity, 
besides contributing large sums of money toward 
objects not altogether within the range of his 
personal operations. He inaugurated and main- 
tained at his own expense the first reformatory 
set on foot in the midland district of England ; 
took great interest in educational movements 
generally, both religious and secular; donated 
several acres of valuable land as a play-ground 
for the working classes of Birmingham, and was 
for some time President of the Birmingham 
Temperance Society. In the famous Corn Law 
agitation Mr. Sturge warmly espoused the cause , 
of the Free-traders, and exerted a wide-spread 
influence. 

An advocate of peace, he was an energetic 
member of the Peace Society of England—as its 
delegate, attended the European Peace congresses 
which were held in the principal cities of Europe 
until 1852, and took a prominent part in their 
proceedings. In 1848 he visited the members of 
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the Provisional Government of France. had re- 
peated views with Lamartine and others, and 
was an influential instrument in producing the 
decree of the abolition of slavery throughout the 
French colonies. 

During the diplomatic negotiations which 
preceded the Crimean war, Mr. Sturge, in com- 
pany with others deputed by the Society of 
Friends, visited St. Petersburg to present an 
address to the Emperor of Russia, urging him to 
avert if possible, by arbitration, the threatened 
sanguinary conflict. The deputies were received 
very courteously by the Emperor, and won bis 
respect and that of his court by the mildness and 
benevolence of their demeanor. After a life of 
considerable duration, marked by a consistent 
practical manifestation of sincere Christian affec- 
tion for his fellow-men, he died suddenly on tbe 
14th of May, 1859. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Peace Society, 
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of which Mr. Sturge was a most active member, 
a report was read relative to his death, from 
which we extract the following expression of the 
Society’s estimation of him as a man: 

“The first duty which the committee of the 
Peace Society has to perform this year in pre- 
senting their report to their constituents, is one 
as unexpected as it is mournful. At their last 
anniversary it was their privilege and pleasure to 
propose to their friends the name of their honored 
and beloved friend, Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Bir- 
mingham, as the future president of their associa- 
tion—a proposal the entire fitness of which was 
80 instantly recognized by all, that it met with a 
cordial and unanimous response. Having ac- 
cepted that office with the simplicity and modesty 
that was natural to his character, he entered 
upon its duties, as he did upon whatever work 
he took in hand, with an energy and thorough- 
ness which in him sprang from the depths of a 
most earnest and conscientious nature. In the 
course of the year he accompanied two other 
friends on a visit to several of our auxiliaries in 
the country, with a view to their revival and 
reorganization. 

During that journey, though to the appreben- 
sion of those around bim his usual strength and 
cheerfulness seemed little abated, he appears to 
have had some foreboding consciousness of his ap- 
proaching departure ; for when affectionately in- 
viting the young friends whom he bad an oppor- 
tunity of addressing to come forward to the help of 
the Peace Cause, he scarcely ever did so without 
declaring his strong conviction that it was the 
last time he should ever be permitted to speak to 
them on the subject; while he also expressed the 
deep satisfaction he should feel in devoting the 
brief remnant of his own life to so sacred a 
cause—allusions which were sufficiently touching 
at the time, but which, to those who heard them, 
are now clothed with an inexpressibly pathetic 
significance.” 


-———— Pe oe 


IpLenEss is the mother of mischief ; the moment 


, a horse has done eating his oats, he turns to and 


gnaws down his manger. Substitute labor for 
oats, and virtue for manger, and what is true of 
horses is equally true of men. 
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HORACE VERNET. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Next to that of the first Napoleon we do not re- 
member a more conspicuous face than that of 
Horace Vernet. The nose is splendid, indicating 
the fullest degree of development. The eyes are 
large and expressive, the mouth ample, tbe chin 
conspicuous, and the head itself magnificent. 
The brain was evidently large, considerably 
above the average, and of the finest texture. The 
temperament indicates a great amount of activity, 
clearness, and susceptibility. What a compre- 
hensive intellect! How large the perceptives, 
and how ample the upper forehead! how broad 
between the temples and at Ideality and Sublim- 
ity ! how high in the moral sentiments—Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence! 

The social nature was evidently strong, but 
there was more imagination, practical intellect, 
and love of art than mere sociability. There was 
real poetry here. Had he given attention to 
music, he could have taken the lead as a composer. 
Ethnologically. he furnishes a favorable specimen 
of the better class of Frenchmen, and his country- 
men are justly proud of him. 

Such a brain, with a good body, would be 
sufficient, if suitably cultivated, to fill any place 
he might aspire to. 
pinched up, or deficient. Tbe whole is a grand 
make-up, a grand success. The following brief 
biographical sketch will relate the more promi- 
nent facts of his life. 


B OGRAPAY. 
Emile Jean Horace Vernet, or, as be was most 
generally and familiarly called, Horace Vernet, 








There is nothing small, 


was born in Paris, June 30th, 1789. His talent 
for art was innate. Several of his ances‘ors had 
already rendered their names illustrious as paint- 
ers, among whom were his great-grandfather, 
Antoine Vernet—his grandfather, Joseph Vernet 
—and his father, Carle Vernet. Horace Vernet 
displayed the family taste for art at a very early 
age, and studied under several masters, principal 
among whom, however, was his father. His first 
picture, ‘The Capture of a Redoubt,”’ was pro- 
duced in 1809, and exhibited the chief feature of 
his genius, originality, in a very striking degree— 
thus departing entirely from the teaching of the 
times, which was to imitate closely the * antique.” 
The youthful artist painted exactly what he saw, 
without regard to the “schools.” His forte was 
the representation of battles and other martial 
scenes. Having served in the ranks to some ex- 
tent, his spirit was so pervaded with military 
ardor that he delighted to portray the great 
European battles with which his youth was fa- 
miliar. 

As a pictorial historian he was indefatiga- 
ble, and placed on canvas all the great battles 
of his own epoch and many of the years preced- 
ing. (Most of these are on exhibition in the 
national galleries in Paris.) Before 1814 he had 
established his claim to popularity by the ‘ Dog 
of the Regiment” and “ The Trumpeter’s Horse.” 
The merit of tbe artist was acknowledged with 
filting testimonials by the several French mon- 
archs in whose reigns Vernet lived. By both 
Napoleon IIT. and his illustrious uncle he was 
held in high esteem. His death occurred in 1863. 
at the ripe age of seventy-four years. As a cili- 
zen his kindness and benevolence rendered bim 
respected and loved by all France, 
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DEBATING SOCIETIES. 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


Yurese nurseries of statesmen, of ministers, and 
teachers of the public have had for more than a 
third of a century our warmest sympathy. Young 
men and boys who are members of them, however, 
are liable to fail of reaping all possible benefit 
from their efforts, by the selection of improper 
subjects. Pupils in schools, in the selection of 
subjects for “ composition,” make a_ similar 
mistake. How can a girl or boy of twelve to 
sixteen years of age be justly expected to write 
easily or well on some massive and abstract 
subject, like “ Virtue, Man’s Highest Interest,” or, 
“The Moral Sublime,” “Principles, Not Men,” 
“The Spirit of Milton,” “ Aspirations of Genius,” 
“Undercurrents of Nature,” ‘‘ Duty and Dignity 
of Disinterestedness,” ‘“ Man’s Immortality?” 
Yet such subjects, if not encouraged, are toler- 
ated by teachers, and what wonder that pupils 
dread “ composition day,” and have such just 
occasion to think cemposition a task, 

Subjects for debate are selected with equally bad 
judgment, considering the reading, the habits of 
thought, the experience and knowledge of the de- 
bater. No wonder that only a few continue to take 
part in debates, and that so little of the general 
mind becomes trained to easy and sensible public 
speaking. Cicero, Demosthenes, Hverett, Webster, 
and Sumner can not be successfully imitated by 
unread and untrained juveniles. Let students 
cease all attempts at “speaking,” and try at 
first only to “ talk,” and to tell what they know— 
not in grandiloquent, spread-eagle style—not in 
ponderous and glowing paragraphs, but in plain, 
practical words, the meanirg of which they 
understand perfectly... Boys and young men can 
talk easily enough upon subjects which they 
understand, and the topics for their school com- 
position, as well as their subjects of debate in 
the lyceum, should be of a familiar character. 

What man, though his general education be 
good, would feel free to talk on natural science 
with Prof. Agassiz as an auditor, on anatomy or 
physiology with Dr. Gray and Dr. Dalton as 
listeners? Men of excellent education can not 
talk well on subjects of which they have little 
knowledge, and who can expect boys to do 
better? Great subjects lie above their full com- 
prehension, beyond the scope of their knowledge 
and experience; and if they attempt to treat 
them they will fail, unless they can do better 
than adults in similar circumstances. 

We are often interrogated by letter as to what 
are appropriate subjects for a “young men’s 
debating society.” To a certain extent the 
answer would depend upon the location of the 
persons interested. In a manufacturing district 
—in a mining district—in a commercial district, 
and in agricultural districts the topics of inquiry 
and debate would be different. The interests of 
trade and commerce may, to some extent, be 
occupied in learning the relation of agriculture 
and manufactures to each other and to commerce; 
but afier all, geography, navigation, international 
law, the products of various climates, exchanges, 
etc.. must form the staple of consideration for 
the student who contemplates a commercial life. 


_ the common duties of life?” 
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In New Bedford, Mass., where nearly all the 
smart boys for the last century have hoped to 
become masters of successful whale-ships, the 
mining of coal or the smelting of iron would be 
a dull study and a dry one for debate. The 
cotton planting, the rice and sugar cultivators of 
the South and West, the miners and iron makers 
of the Middle and Western States, the cotton 
spinners and Yankee notion manufacturers of the 
East, would care but little about harpoons, 
whale-boats, and all the tools and trials of the 
Arctic whaler’s life. But each, in respect to his 
own pet pursuit, can think and talk, at least with 
interest, if not with intelligence, and that each 
may be as intelligent as possible in his own 
sphere, the topics which are to occupy the main 
part of his life, thought, and labor, should be the 
theme of his reading, conversation, and dis- 
cussion. 

We would have debates based primarily on 
that which most interests each debating society, 
always bearing in mind that debaters must know 
something of the subjects selected. When per- 
sons have become good talkers on topics familiar, 
and as their reading widens and their minds 
ripen by age and thought, the themes for debate 
of course will be more elevated, more abstract 
and profound. 

Everybody is interested in truth, justice, 
health, temperance, good laws, and good morals, 
and any of these may form the kernel of subjects 
for discussion, as they relate to the daily duties 
and dangers of life ; but what special difference 
will it make with a dozen sons of farmers in 
Wisconsin whether Hannibal or Cesar were the 
greater general, or “ the invention of the art of 
printing more beneficial to mankind than that of 
the magnetic needle.” 

We listened to a course of six sermons “On 
the Angels, their Nature, Habits, and Occupa- 
tion,” and for years we tried to get out of them 
a particle of profit, but could not doit. Ministers 
should preach of beings of whom something is 
known, and boys should debate questions in 
regard to which something practical is known or 
may be found ont. If-young men would take for 
debate, ‘‘Is the influence of tobacco on the 
health of man more damaging than the use of 
alcoholic drinks ?” “Has man any more right to 
indulge the appetite in such a way as to impair 
the health, the usefulness, the temper, and the 
moral and intellectual perceptions, than he has 
to lie, cheat, or steal?” “Are the practices of 
over-study and neglect of exercise, sunshine, 
and sleep, whereby student-life often tends 
toward the total wreck of happiness and hope, 
less culpable, in those well instructed in the 
fact that a sound mind must have a sound body, 
than the dissolute and demoralizing practices of 
rowdyism in those but partially enlightened on 


commend to theological students: “ Are boxing, 
fencing, bowling, billiards, rowing, wrestling, 
and racing, as pastimes for students, in view of 
their great need of physical culture, of more 
benefit to them and the world through them, 
than is the evil incident to these practices by the 


~ uncultured and those who use them in the way of 


rough dissipation ?” 


This question we_ 
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We suggest these questions, not as being in 
proper form to be discussed, but to show what 
topics come home to the needs of young men, 
and with a view to induce the study and discus- 
sion of such subjects. We have been amused in 
listening, not once or twice, but many times, to 
the discussion of this subject, “Is Phrenology a 
true science.” Debaters who understand many 
other subjects and discuss them well, make sorry 
work of this, and some skeptical doctor or 
minister has then a chance to ridicule the 
science when no one competent to explain and 
defend it is supposed to be present. Perhaps 
not one of the debaters had ever carefully read a 
work on the subject. Hardly a month passes 
that we do not have letters asking our aid for 
some luckless disputant who has proposed the 
subject for debate, and finds himself utterly 
unqualified to discuss it. 

Rather than become involved in subjects of 
which debaters have little knowledge, and not 
the means at hand to acquire it, young men 
should take up the negro’s question, viz., ‘ Ef a 
hen hatch duck’s eggs, am she de mother of de 
little ducks, or de duck dat laid de eggs?” After 
being discussed two evenings it was decided that 
the duck was the mother, and the hen the step- 
mother. Such a decision would throw light 
on another question sometimes debated by young 
gentlemen of 17, viz., “ Are stepmothers in any 
cases to be tolerated?” The negro’s question 
would furnish some fun at least, while neither 
amusement nor instruction can be educed from 
many questions which are gravely discussed. 

To sum up, selections should be made of 
questions the discussion of which would be, 1st, 
useful ; 2d, within the grasp of the best talent in 
the association ; 3d, the facts should be within 
easy reach of all; 4th, practically applicable to 
the condition and just expectations of the de-— 
baters ; 5th, healthful in moral teadency; 6th, 
there should be equality of the two sides of the 
proposition, and, as near as may be, equality of 
talent between the debaters. 

SD oo — 

Errects or CLEANLINESs.—With what care and 
attention do the feathered race wash themselves 
and put their plumage in order! And how per- 
fectly neat, clean, and elegant do they appear! 
Among the beasts of the field, we find that those 
which are the most cleanly, are generally the 
most gay and cheerful, or distinguished by a 
certain air of tranquillity and contentment ; and 
singing birds are always remarkable for the neat- 
ness of their plumage So great is the effect of 
cleanliness on man, that it extends even to his 
moral character. Viriue never dwelt long with 
filth; nor do I believe there ever was a person 
scrupulously attentive to cleanliness who was a 
consummate villain.—Count Rumford. 


Ir is a maxim worthy of being written in letters 
of gold, that there is no method so certain of de- 
feating the plans of wicked men against us as by » 
acting uprightly. 

. se s 

Aw American poet talks of the music of a low 
wind. The wind is often low, and very few of 
the poets can raise it. , ; : 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, PNEUMATOLOGY, 





Faw deny that the proper study of mankind is 
man, yet fewer obey the implied precept, to study 
and know themselves. The natural history of 
the lower animals is justly esteemed interesting, 
and is pursued with avidity. The study of man 
has hitherto been too much neglected. The 
very names indicating this branch of knowledge 
are yet strange to a majority of ears. Defini- 
tions of them are needed, even by readers well 
informed on all other subjects. 

If you inquire into the nature of the human 
body, its various organs and parts, its conditions 
in health, its liabilities to disease, its decline 
with age, its inevitable decay and final dissolu- 
tion; all this, and more, is Physiology—the sci- 
ence of the Body. j 

If you goa step higher and inquire into the 
perceptive and sensational nature of man, his 
likes and dislikes, his yearnings and loathings, 
his loves and hatreds, his lower appetites and 
passions, this is Psychology—the science of the 
Soul. 

If you ascend still higher and investigate man’s 
spiritual nature, that.which constitutes him an 
intellectual being, with reason and conscience 
and aspirations to the immortal and the divine, 
this is Pneumatology—the science of the Spirit. 

Physiology, Psychology, and Pneumatology 
are the three branches of inquiry which make 
up the science of Anthropology—the study of man 
in his entireness. 

For two or three centuries past, man has been 
thought and spoken of as a two-fold being. 
Every thoughtful man has so regarded himself 
and his fellow-men. ‘The literature and theology 
of the civilized world have so pronounced him— 
have made the words sow! and spirit synony- 
mous, as if they meant one and the same part of 
the human being, and have taught us to use 
either term—sometimes one and sometimes the 
othcr—to designate the immortalin man. This 
is a great change from move ancient usage. Why 
the change was introduced, and howit has main- 
tained itself for centuries past, and may confuse 
mankind for centuries to come, would be easy to 
show, if space permitted. But it does not, and I 
must pass on, content with the bare statement of 
such a fact, and believing that any reader, who 
will inquire and reflect, may easily satisfy himself 
of its truth. 

I believe the two-fold, or bipartite view of 
man, as if consisting of body and soul only, is 
fraught with mischief. It makes men skeptics. 
Its tendencies are infidel, and it pushes men— 
often thoughtful, serious, upright men—to the 
verge of infidelity, if not into its dark, cheer- 
less abyss. This, more than any one thing 
else, has led men to ask, ‘‘Is man less mortal 
than the beast? do not both die alike? If oneis 
immortal, why not the other?’ I have had 
gloomy experiences in this line. Thousands 
have had, if they would be as ready to confess. 

J have seen a very ignorant and very wicked 
man driving a fine, well-trained, noble horse. 
Was it the devil that put it into me to reason 
thus: ‘* That horse knows more than his master ; 


- translated spirit. 





why will not God hold him equally accountable ? 
he has more virtues than his master and less 
vices ; why will not God reward the horse with 
immortality as well as the owner? But more of 
these evil tendencies of the comparatively modern 
bipartition of man in another place. 

My object is to show that the three-fold, or tri- 
partition, view of man into body, soul, and spirit 
was held by the ancients, was taught throughout 
the sacred Scriptures, and is the only true and 
safe view of this subject. 

Poets and philosophers taught this; no stu- 
dent of Homer can doubt that he and his prede- 
cessors, who forged those scores of soul-stirring 
poems, out of which he wrought his magnificent 
epic, believed in and taught the tripartition of 
man. His dead heroes left a body behind, while 
a soul and a spirit went to the congregation of 
the great and the good who had preceded them 
to the other world. No student of Virgil’s Aineid 
can fail to see that its talented and amiable au- 
thor taught and believed the same. 

The philosophers of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
some of them good as well as great men—almost 
Christians without having heard of Christianity— 
believed and taught the*same doctrine. The 
‘* Trimeres hypostusis, somatos, psyche kai pneumatos’’ 
—‘‘ three-parted existence of body, soul, and 
spirit’’—was on their tongues and in their writ- 
ings. 

If it be said that poets and philosophers were 
only learned pagans, that their authority, though 
weighing something, must not be considered de- 
cisive, I will adduce a sample or two from the fa- 


- thers of the Christian Church. They were not 


pagans ; they were learned, Christian men, and 
they wrote at no great distance from the times of 
Christ and his Apostles; but I will not insist 
that even their opinions are decisive. Irenzus 
says: ‘‘ There are three things of which the en- 
tire perfect man consists—flesh, soul, and spirit.”’ 
Origen says: ‘‘There is a three-fold partition of 
man—the body or flesh, the lowest part of our 
nature; * * * the spirit, by which we ex- 
press the divine nature, in which the Creator, 
from the archetype of his own mind, engraved 
the eternal law of the honest by his own finger, 
and by which we are firmly conjoined to him and 
made one with him ; and then the soul, interme- 
diate between these two.’’ 

But we need not depend upon the testimony of 
men, however learned and pious. The testimony 
of God is greater. In the Bible we have His 
testimony as often as we translate it accurately 
and interpret any portion in harmony with every 


- other portion, and in consonance with a humble ° 


and enlightened reason. Let us come to its 
teachings. 

In the Hebrew are three words, each appro- 
priated to the three several parts of man. I will 
exhibit them as best I can in English letters. 
They are bawsor, sometimes translated, in our 
version, flesh, at others dust; nephesh, generally 
rendered soul, rarely life ; and rooah, generally 
Each of these, on the most 
careful examination, seems Clearly, to express 
qualities of a higher order than the one pre- 
ceding it in the arrangement above given. The 
reader will not wonder that bawsor (flesh, dust, 





body) should be ascribed equally to brutes and 
men in the Old Testament. He may be sur- 
prised to learn that the same is true of nephesh 
(soul). From Genesis to Malachi, the nephesh 
(soul) is predicated of man, and is equally predi- 
cated of all the lower animals. If man is repre- 
sented as becoming a living soul, so is the beast, 
the fish, the bird, the insect, down to the insig- 
nificant reptile and the microscopic animaleule. 


But when we come to the word rvoah (spirit), it 
manifestly indicates a higher order of affections, 
abilities, and responsibleness ; and this word is 
applied to man only. The brute has the bawsor 
(body) end the nephesh (soul) in common with 
man. Man alone has the rooah (spirit), and this, 
indicating a higher nature, greater powers, and 
more weighty obligations, severs man from the 
lower animals, and associates him with the 
Deity. “The dust,’’ we are assured, “shall re- 
turn to the earth as it was, and the spiwit shall re- 
turn wnto God who gave it.” 

Coming to the New Testament, we find three 
Greek words of similar import: soma (body), 
psyche (soul). and preuma (spirit). The writers 
of the New Testament, being mostly of Hebrew 
origin, and familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures, 
would naturally—almost inevitably—use these 
Greek words precisely as they had been accus- 
tomed to use the corresponding words of their 
vernacular tongue. A careful inspection shows, 
beyond a doubt, that they did so use them. 
Here, then, we have, in the language recording 
the sayings and doings of Christ and his Apostles, 
three words, each denoting a distinct part of 
man. No two of them are synonymous, denoting 
the same part. Lach has its own distinctive 
import. It is as certain that the words psyche 
(soul) and pneuma (spirit), as used in the New 
Testament, do not mean the same, but very 
different parts, of man, as it is that, when we 
speak of the shaft and base of a column, we do 
not mean the same, but different paris of the 
column ; or that when we speak of the memory 
and of the judgment, we do not mean one and 
the same, but two different facuities of man; and 
yet the English words soul and spiri?, strange to 
say, have, in the literature and theology of the 
age and in the minds of man, become synony- 
mous, implying that the soul and thespirit of man 
are one and the safe. 

Many passages in the New Testament, giving a 
different view, might be cited. Time and space 
allow me to adduce but two. St. Paul, Heb. iv. 
12, says: ‘‘ The word of God is quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit,’ etc. Here the structure of his lan- 
guage forbids the idea of separating what was 
before one thing into two, as when the carpen- 
ter cleaves a block of wood. It implies the 
separation of two things, which were closely 
conjoined, from each other, as when the dissector 
draws his knife between an artery and a muscle. 
Alone, it proves that St. Paul did not hold the 
modern views of soul and spirit. In his mind 
they were two parts of man, not one. But lest 
any doubt of his views on this point should 
remain, I will cite him in 2 Thes. v. 12: ‘‘ And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly. and 
may your whole epirit and soul and body be 
preserved blameless,” etc. Here we have his 
view of the tripartite nature of man most dis- 
tinctively Were he with us and speaking our 
own tongue, and should he tell us that the whole 
man is constituted of spirit, soul, and body—these 
three, no less, no more—his language would not 
be more unequivocal. 

I hope I have established, or at least have con- 
tributed something toward establishing, the tri- 
partite constitation of man, especially with such 
as regard the Scriptures as the great and reliable 
source of knowledge both of God and man. If 
asked by any reader, what then? cui bono? I 
can not answer now, but may attempt a reply at 
another time. 
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Our Social Aclations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunea, and their beings blend.—Thomson. 











MODERN STYLE. 











BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


’Trs just the nicest thing you see, 
Just what it’s been held up to be— 
The dearest word on English file, 
A worshiped pet—this modern style. 


Tis ‘‘ breaking fast’’ on dry, hot toast, 
And “‘ home-made” coffee—that’s the most; 
The morning paper to peruse, 

To fill the void by “‘ eating” news. 


*Tis dining on a hard, burnt steak 
That keeps its victim long awake ; 
An evanescent, frail dessert, 

That does no good—perhaps no hurt. 


Alluring feast ! a silver fork, 

A china plate as light as cork; 

A silver goblet, golden lined ; 

But then *tis style—so never mind. 


*Tis supping on a china cup, 

With *‘ milk” and water half filled ap ; 
A napkin and a napkin-ring, 

Just what the stylish waiters bring. 


And this és style/ and every day 
We eat our fill and go away ; 

We wonder if the time will be 
Wien style and victuals can agree. 
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CUT OP PLACH—A COMPLAINT. 





BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 





Tue world is very curiously ordered and or- 
ganized in the middle of this nineteenth century. 
We do not by any means belong to the party of 
red-hot radicals who are ig favor of turning 
everything upside down; but we do sometimes 
wonder whether, if the terrestrial ball we livé 
on could be taken up and well shaken, people 
and things might not settle down into a much 
more advantageous position. Everybody is out 
of place, everything is packed in the wrong cor- 
ner, and some of us spend a lifetime in fruitless- 
ly endeavoring to set ourselves right end upper- 
most, in order to begin the world fairly. To be 
sure, we are better off than we were in the old 
ante-phrenological days. Now, if men choose to 
go frankly and ask the right road whereon they 
may travel, the friendly finger-post of science 
stands ready to point it out; the doctor need not 
go stumbling down the lawyer’s lane, nor is the 
embryo banker stultified into breaking stones on 
the highway. Geologists need not subside into 
grocers nor is there any unavoidable necessity 
for large-browed, imaginative artists devoting 
themselves to the dry details of the hardware 
business, 

Yet with all these advantages and facilities 
people wi/2 blunder into the wrong places. Don’t 
we see it every day and every hour of our lives? 
Is it not patent to the least observing eye? Look 
at yonder pale-faced slender mortal drudging his 
life away in the dreary monotony of measuring 
ribbons, changing ten-cent pieces, and cutting off 





lining silks. Is hein his proper place? Don’t you 
feel the impulse strong within you to pick him up 
and drop him somewhere among the apple or- 
chards of a Pennsylvania farm, where he can 
grow strong, breathing in the odors of fresh-turn- 
ed earth, and recover some fraction of the man- 
hood nature meant him to have? 

That great, honest, lumbering fellow who sits 
staring in the college lecture-room without the 
shadow of an idea lurking behind his moons of 
eyes, he is out of place. You may keep him in 
college until he is gray,and he won’t know any 
more than he does now ; but all the arguments in 
the world would not convince his father that he is 
not destined to be a modern Copernicus, or in- 
duce him to alter the plan he has laid out for his 
son’s education. Why isn’t there some law to 
compel the old blockhead (it’s a strong word, but 
we feel the necessity for strength of expression 
just now) to let the young Hercules follow the 
natural bent of his inclinations, and knock his 
ponderous head up against the world as a mer- 
chant, a farmer, a dray-driver—anything but a 
scholar ? 

In the quiet shadow of homes whose external 
appearance bears no type of incongruity, you 
find peopie out of place. Mrs. Massin, with her 
colossal height drawn up on the sofa, and cheeks 
like new mahogany, is being dutifully waited on 
by the slender little serving-maid who reminds 
you of a broken lily; and the apoplectic alder- 
man is committing slow suicide wiih spiced meats 
and stimulants which would be like a new lease 
of life to the pale shoemaker who has the honor 
of making his Excellency’s boots, and waiting an 
indefinite length of time for his pay therefor ! 

Women and wives of America, can not you 
bear testimony to the assertions we have made? 
Does not Mr. Busybody make himseif signally 
out of place when he comes prying down into the 
kitchen tosee what became of that cold ham-bone, 
and whether the box of candles is holding out as 
it ought todo? Is it just the place of a lord of 
creation among the frying pans and dish kettles? 
Would it not be more manly in him to stick to his 
sphere? Is Jenkins exactly in his place when he 
follows his wife round from store to store, check- 
ing off her small purchases in his note-book, and 
whistling under his breath when she ventures 
into any expenditure beyond the beaten track of 
what “ Jconsider perfectly right and appropriate, 
my dear!” Does his system of domestic econo- 
my exactly square with the popular idea of man- 
hood? Is Mr. Cantwell in his proper place teach- 
ing ragged school, and carrying a small cartload 
of tracts round among the purlieus of the Five 
Points, when his wife is splitting her own kindlings, 
and carrying her own coaJ, and sewing on shop- 
work (when the baby kindly condescends to go 
to sleep) to pay the butcher, the baler, and the 
candlestick-maker? Is Cicero Proudfoot in his 
proper place making speeches at small political 


caucuses and drawing up resolutions at ward. 


meetings, while his business, in the forcible 
phrase of mankind, is ‘“‘ going to the dogs?” 
Once in a while, as well. you will find 1 woman 
ont of place. Possibly she is delivering public 
tirades on women’s rights, while ber young fam- 
ily is endangering itself with grates and tabie- 
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knives at home. Perhaps she is dragging forty 
yards or so of expensive silk over the mud 
or dust of Broadway, while her husband’s shirts 
and stockings are unmade and unmended on the 
work-table at home. Perhaps she is cultivating 
her mind at lectures and lyceums at the expense 
of her kitchen economy ; perhaps, again, she is 
queening it at Saratoga or Newport, in diamonds 
and grenadine, while her children are turned over 
to the tender mercies of a French bonne or an 
Trish nursemaid, and her husband, poor deserted 
soul, is literally homeless: And perhaps—it is 
just as well to look at both sides of the question 
—she is patiently toiling away the richest ener- 
gies of anoble nature in behalf of some great, 
surly brute of a husband who treats her rather 
less kindly than if she were a dog, and considers 
the mere fact that she is married to him sufficient 
reward for all her meekness, humility, and self- 


sacrifice ; a jewel thrown into the dusty road of 


life to sparkle all unseen. Such souls as these 
will be out of place in this life, but in the next 
world, who can tell how high up they shall 
shine? 

Oid bachelors and ancient maiden ladies are 
always out of place. Young folks don’t want 
them prying and listening round with their sharp 
eyes and caustic tongues, and married people 
have a sort of suspicion that their babies are un- 
appreciated, and their felicity misundersiood by 
these ciphers in existence. They are odd ones, 
solitary scissor-halves ; and yet somewhere in 
existence there must have been a place provided 
for them. Well, let us wish them all success in 
finding it! 

Alas! how many poor souls there are in just 
the same predicament, when one comes to soberly 
survey the chaos called society. Rabid house- 
keepers in a family where a dozen small children 
make it their business to undo whatever gets 
done ; pensive, poetic dreamers in severely practi- 
cal communities where dollars and cents, trade 
and profits, form the only topic of conversation ; 
eager reformers where people obstinately refuse 
to be reformed ; talkers where there are no lis- 
teners ; pretty girls where there are no beaux ; 
and editors where nobody thinks of paying the 
printer’s bill! We seriously recommend all phi- 
lantbropists to turn their immediate attention to 
the amelioration of these crying evils. Collisions 
on railroads are unfortunateiy becoming 100 com- 
mon ; we only wonder that there are not more col- 
lisions in every-day life, when nobody fs in his 
right position. Some people ere running on 
their neighbors’ tracks ; others on no tracks at 
all. and there is no red flag of danger to avert 
the impending crash. What would become of us 
poor blind mortals without Phrenology, if there 
were not a merciful Heaven bending over us 
all? 

Patience, suffering humanity, one and all. 
Some of you will probably succeed in settling 
into your proper niches if you keep trying long 
enough. Others will only find theirs in the other 
land, when the strife and struggles are all over. 
Perhaps, in the millennium, we shall all find our 
levels, and until then it only remains to us to 
toil on and bopeon and pray cp. We shall come 
to ihe right places at last. 
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FOR BOYS. 


Joun Corson was a tall, stout boy for his years. 
He was as full of life and spirit as ever a boy 
could be, running over with frolic and good feel- 
ing and restless energy. Any out-of-doors busi- 
ness was his delight: he could skate, fish, row, 
hoe garden, and drive borses as well for his age as 
the best. Ile was manly and truthful, too—a no- 
ble fellow in his boy style, that his mother loved, 
and his father was very proud of. Everybody 
liked him ; I don’t know indeed why it should 
not be so, for he was my ideal of a boy. Only 
he was not quite perfect, just as nobody in this 
world is. He had a quick, passionate temper ; 
but that is no fault if it is not allowed to get the 
mastery of aman. John’s temper did sometimes 
rule him; he had not learned to say “‘ Down!” to 
the tyrant. 

John liked to read. “ Robinson Crusoe,” all 
sorts of war histories, tales of adventure and 
heroism, and wild and exciting stories were de- 
voured as greedily as a lunch at recess. Oh, how 
his boy imagination reveled in all dangerous ex- 
ploits and longed for the dash and the daring of 
a soldier or a savage ! 

He went to school, as every boy does; but that 
was the place he never appeared to the best ad- 
vantage. Ile was a favorite in the school-yard, 
and was admired for many fine qualities by his 
teachers ; but he did not like to apply himself to 
a book ; his out-door nature rebelled against the 
confinement of the school-room and ihe discipline 
of close, earnest thinking. He was not much of 
a scholar; I should say, perhaps, such was his 
reputation, since many boys younger and weaker 
and less talented than he stood head and shoul- 
ders above him in every class study. But really 
John had all the capacities of a true student, and 
if he were only diligent, he could have been as 
far ahead of the majority of the school in math- 
ematics and classics as he was in archery and 
horsemanship. 


Well was it for the boy that his preceptor was 
a judicions man; he opened no contest with his 
pupil, but he took with a true eye the measure of 
his capacity, and resolved to inspire him with an 
ambition he had never felt. For a day or two he 
waited, watching closely the boy’s habits and 
moods, not as one determined himself to subdue, 
but whose purpose it is to lead the offender 
through his own sense of honor and right to self- 
mastery. 

There he sat holding his grammar, and feeling 
as a bird fresh from the wood does the first day 
in a cage, and putting himself into ill-humor be- 
cause he could not go off on some rollicking ex- 
pedition with horse or dog. He was dreaming of 
Crusoe life, and wishing there were no such things 
as schoolmasters and Latin verbs. 

The bell struck, and John’s class was called for 
recitation. John’s lesson was the least under- 
stood and the worst recited of the whole. Sucha 
failure was common to John’s case. He had been 
- reproved, assisted, and encouraged, but his im- 
patience of discipline left him always far below 
the standard of his fellows. 

The master looked stern ; the boy, bright, no- 
ble, and beautiful, stood before him, with his one 
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great failing uppermost over all his young manli- 
ness. Mr. L. felt that the hour was a crisis in 
that young life. He could no longer allow in him 
the self-indulgence which should leave him weak 
and superficial in mental requirement ; he must 
teach him to control his restless spirit, and to 
train his mind to think closely, and reason ex- 
actly, and act within itself in a way to become 
efficient in all worthy uses. 

“ John Corson,” said Mr. L., 
be a man ?”’ 

John smiled, and answered promptly, “ Yes, 
sir.” 

‘* A whole, true, finished man, Jobn, that can 
always do whatever he finds to do, being a power 
in himself—that can fight the bad with the good, 
and be always a victor ?” 

“Why, yes. sir,” said John. 

“T thought so; will you please tell me now 
what makes just such a man ?” 

John had a pretty good idea of a man; he 
looked as though he had some very strong inde- 
pendent thoughts about it, but he did not know 


“do you want to 


just how to express his thoughts. 


“Speak it right out, John,” said the master; 
‘tell us what you think.” 

““ Why, sir,” said John, “a man is noble; he 
don’t do anything mean ; and he is somebody.” 

“Not a bad definition, my lad; a man, you 
suppose, does his duty, comes right up to the 
mark, whether it is pleasant to him or not, and 
makes as much of himself as he can ?” 

«¢ Yes, sir.” 

<¢ John, who do you suppose does the most for 
one toward making a man of him—a man, as you 
say, that is somebody.” 

‘‘T don’t know, sir, unless it is his father.’ 

“A good father helps a great deal—a good 
teacher also ; good companions and good books 
very much : but the work is done chiefly by the 
man himself. It is sel@work, such as none other 
can do for him—more than everything else toge- 
ther. God gives one abeing full of capacities to 
be developed and strengthened and enlarged ; 
all good and right, you know; but they must be 
very carefully guarded and educated so as to do 
the best work and the most of it, and in the best 
manner. Some have more in themselves upon 
which to build a fine manhood than others ; but 
it is for every one to say for himself how much 
of a man he shall be—whether little or noble— 
nobody or somebody. Did you ever think of this, 
Jobn ?” 

“ Not very much, I guess.” 

‘“So Isuppose. You see how it is—one must 
work upon himself constantly if he would grow 
into somebody worth being His too strong 
points, like a hasty, disagreeable temper, he 
iwust subdue and keep down, because it is not no- 
ble to be overcome of a harsh and hateful pas- 
sion; the weak places he must teach and train 
and strenghen as much as he can, or there will be 
great defects toshame and hinder him. The slack 
places he must take special care of. If there is 


anything in his duties of learning or training be 
does not like to do, he must gird his will ‘and 
his resolution right up to see that he does not 
lose his chance of being a man just then. 

“You have some nice accomplishments, John, 
and I am glad for it; they will help you to bea 
man ; and you can be as brave and noble in many 
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things as any boy I know, and that makes me 
proud and happy. But, oh, the slack spot, Joba! 
do you know where it is ?” 

“It is about the lessons, I suppose,” said Jobn. 

“Yes. Ilere you are, a bright, strong, God- 
made boy, ready to wa'k right” up toa true, fin- 
ished manhood if you will; but you come here 
day after day and sit restless sly and idly, with 
your hands full of true aud important aud beau- 
tiful work, which you leave half done because 
you are too slack to do it; you don’t want to 
grow strong and large in intellect ; to learn the 
best ideas of the noblest mindg ; to reason and 
compare and calculate, because it costs an effort 
you are not fond of now. And I never feel that 
my pupil, with all his talent for being somebody, 
is sure to become a noble man, full grown in 
mind and soul, because he does not take his 
sin with a right manly courage and say, J will 

ott! 

“You see, the battle is all to yourself, John, 
and nobody can fight it out but you--the battie 
between duty and discipline on one side and 
ill-tempered slackness on the other. How shall 
it be ?—will you conquer the lessons, and so grow 
efficient in mind and manly in will? or shall the 
lessons conquer you while your intellect lies weak 
and untrained, and your manhood becomes only 
a dwarf to the strong, brave character it can as 
well grow to as not? In this great life-battle 
will you be a common soldirr, or an officer fit to 
command yourself and to Jead other men ?”” 

John could not bear to think of being less than 
aman; he saw and wasashamed of his weakness. 
But he did not say much that day, and Mr. L. 
left him to his own meditations. 

The next day John came to school and sat 
down to his duties. 

“‘ Well, my lad,’ said the master, very kindly, 
‘have you decided who shall conquer ?” 

“ Twill do it!” answered John, promptly and 
nobly ; ‘ please, sir, see if I don’t! yp 

«That is the point to be gained, John; hold to 
it, end I expect you to be a man.” 


Oh, it was hard work, sometimes—up-hill work 
for a while, but John Corson persevered and con- 
quered. Ali the boy’s better nature was enlisted ; 
the new mo ive, the manly aim, accomplished the 
master’sideas. Mr. L. became proud of his pupil. 

I wish you could see John now that ten years 
are added to his age—ten years of close study 
and earnest thinking and doing, He bas been 
looking carefully to the weak places and the slack 
places, for which he has reaped an honorable and 
beautifnl reward. He is sonebody. and whoever 
looks upon his inteJligent fuce and manly figure 
acknowledges it.. We shall bear of him again 
some day, for such energy and talent as his reso- 
lution has developed, can not live in a corner. 

John Corson will never forget that schoolmas- 
ter; he ioves him with a noble friendship, and 
thanks God that there was one to inspire him at 
the right moment with a righ: ambition. 1 think, 
also, that Mr. L. was never more grateful that 
God had given him some true work to do than 
when a few years ago he called on his old teacher 
to express his gra‘itude for the few kind words 
that star‘led him ont of his indolence and set be- 
fore bim a true and honorable endeavor. 

‘“‘ Conquer or be conquered, as you spoke the 
word that afternoon,” said he, ** has stood by me 
ever since.” 

“ Rather say,” replied Mr. L., “ that the ‘ I will 
do it!’ you utiered the next morning has carried 
you through.” 

‘‘ But,” says some great boy, who reads my 
story and thinks he should like to be somebody if 
he only had the genius for it, “ John Corson was 
cut out for a smart man.” Yes--and s0, very 
likely, were you, if you were as much determined 
to fill out the pattern. He had a good fair mea- 
fure of brains, and strength enongh in his broad 
chest and stout limbs to sustain ambition and 
will and effort. Have not you? Take up the I 
will do it. fill out the pattern of your best, noblest 
being. and see if that is far different from or 
much less than genius! E. L, E. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHARACTER. 


Ly the Platonian philosophy we find the earliest 
approach to analytical reasoning ; but its primal 
elements were so inwrought with speculative fan- 
cies and metaphysical subtleties, that it failed 
to reach a standard of demonstrable clearness. 
Poets, luminous-tongued and golden-mouthed, 
from Homeric age to the prolific present, ran mad 
with rhythmic verse and classic measure, have 
made sharp their pens for keen analysis. Pre- 
eminent in this marked peculiarity of genius, 
universal concession awards the palm to Shakspe- 
rian verse. His exquisite delineation of the 
passion love and its attributes; his masterly 
portrayal of avarice, pride, ambition, incon- 
stancy, jealousy, injustice, and their opposites, 
are unsurpassed. His analysis of conscience, ex- 
emplified in its rebuking power, when opposed to 
vehement passion, is terse and forcible. 

The works of the historian and biographer are 
not wanting in the analytical element, though not 
unfrequently lacking in fullness and accuracy 
of detail. Novelists have here a wide range, 
where their descriptive powers find free scope. 
Tbe author of “The Bride of Lammermoor” 
evinces inimitable talent in his analysis of the 
striking peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of wholly 
different characters. It is aninteresting fact, that 
in all the varied phases of human character the 
world has ever produced, not one has its dupli- 
cate. 

There are certain qualities possessed by all in 
a greater or less degree, yet a marked dissimi- 
larity in the peculiar properties, bringing them 
into active force, is apparent. We have glanced 
at analysis—the abstract; we come now to the 
realistic theory, reduced to practice. Teachers 
have great need of « thorough knowledge in this 
science. 

Through their knowledge of this, and wise ap- 
plication thereof, they may approximaie their 
success. What is frequently termed tact, in un- 
derstanding and guiding human nature, and to 
which the success of teachers and parents is at- 
tributed, is not always an inherent quality, but 
oftener a clear knowledge and use of analysis of 
character, through which each child or pupil’s 
capabilities are graduated by their proper stand- 
ard. You thus advance beyond the narrowed 
limits of the one-discipline system on to a broad 
foundation that shall comprehend all human na- 
ture, and with a wise and generous tolerance ac- 
knowledge and make it available. 

The erudite disciple of Gall and Spurzheim 
takes your mental guage at a glance; needs only 
to make a few mysterious passes, prestissimo, 
over the subject’s head to delineate the character 
thereof with fullest detail. 

The modern physiognomist, carrying the sci- 
ence still farther, simply requires the lady to 
unvail her face, and making its fair lineaments a 
study, resolves with perfect ease and accuracy 
what were hisherto problems to her nearest 
friends and a puzzling enigma to herself. Ata 
glance he wili lucidly explain, if her organiza- 
tion will harmonize with the susceptible young 
Edwin’s, of the firm of Sly & Dry, across the way, 
whether she is born to the school of prose or 
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poetry, will or will not properly discipline the 
young olive-branches in prospective ; graduates 
her hope, desire, memory, comparison, spiritual- 
ity, and thus ad finem. 

And yet in all seriousness, setting aside the 
spurious claims of those who, gathering a super- 
ficial knowledge of the human organization, seek 
to make capital of their limited and imperfect 
ideas on the subject in public demonstration, 
in which character reading is dragged in as an 
afierpart to some scenic show, legerdemain 
performance, or wonderful display of ventrilo- 
quism, and for a finale to the astonishing devel- 
opments of their high art jugglery, any one per- 
son in the audience willing to submit their crani- 
um to the hand of the presdigitateur can receive 
a delineation of their character gratuitously (!)— 
ignoring those surface-swimmers, in the highest 
and noblest study to which man can bring his su- 
preme will and power, i. ¢., himself, by those who 


have thoroughly studied and comprehended the- 


science, it has proved the truest and most com- 
prehensive text for practical analysis of character 
the world of science has ever discovered. When 
this has become more widely understood ; when 
the touch-stone to moral, mental, and physical 
worth is applied without question or comment, 
the aspirant to our friendship will have no need 
to come prefaced with letters laudatory, with 
certificates of character well attested. 

We look for that in the texture and quality of 
the brain; the structure and balance of the head ; 
the lineaments of the face ; and we are rarely 
deceived. The treacherous smile ; the cunning 
words of false pretense ; the mouth of guile; the 
persuasive voice and glance subtly hiding deceit, 
are all to your practiced eye unmasked ; their 
deformity betrayed in prominent organs, the 
subtle arts of dissimulation fail to conceal. 

How many fatal mistakes of a lifetime, crucl 
deceptions, and tangled chains of error might be 
escaped did men rightly understand the art of 
practical analysis! 

The study of human nature affords an infinity 
of discovery. Michelet, the French author, says, 
in discussing love and woman: ‘‘She whom you 
loved in the morning is not the same woman at 
night. An Alsatian nun, it is said, forgot herself 
for three hundred years in listening to the notes 
of the nightingale. But whoever could listen to, 
and look at, a woman in all her metamorphoses, 
would be always astonished, might be pleased or 
offended, but never tired. One alone would oc- 
cupy him two thousand years.” 

This author, who has in his zeal a trick of ex- 
aggerating, a habit of presenting theories through 
a too glowing and highly colored medium, does 
not err ia this assumption, allowing the theory to 
include both sexes. The power of self-renewal, 
perpetually at workin the human organism, gives 
to analysis an ever-increasing interest. The char- 
acter you delineate to-day, in less than a year’s 
time may be hardly recognizable—its crudities 
refined and harmonized; latent powers devel- 
oped; organs hitherto in the ascendant lessened 
in prominence, made subservient to organs whose 
growth and progress are something wonderful. 

Not unlike a vast garden, whose boundary is 
the ocean. After exploring labyrinthine paths 
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and lovely glades, that repeat themselves over 
and over again like a sweet rhythm, you come at 
last to the rose-tangled hedge, betraying you into 
the belief that you have reached the limits ; when, 
lo! on the other side, coral gardens, stretching 
away in © limitless expanse, glow and redden 
under the sparkling wave and silver foam of the 
boundless sea. FANNY UPHAM ROBERTS. 
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SOMETHING SUGGESTIVE. 


Tue proper education of children is a subject 
that has engaged the attention of clergymen, 
political economists, and philosophers, and many 
theories have been broached about the age when 
this forming process should begin. Some have 
described the mind of a child to be utterly blank 
and waste, like a sheet of paper, on which the 
writer may trace any lines or figures that he 
pleases. That such views are erroneous is too 
evident to require proof. We believe that every 
child is born with the germ of all the faculties it 
ever exhibits. Education may, and undoubtedly 
does, do much to assist their development, and 
that is the utmost of its power. Now the great 
question is, whence is the germ derived? We an- 
swer, unhesitatingly, in the mental conditions of 
the parents, especially of the mother. Hence it 
is impossible that women can be too careful of 
themselves during their periods of gestation, and 
this care should extend not only to their physical 
comforts and arrangements, but also to the 
proper government of temper, the restraint of 
propensities, and the exercise of all social and 
moral virtues. ‘That many children are born 
with physical deformities is a well-known fact. 
That such deformities have been occasioned by 
frights or injuries sustained by the mother can 
scarcely be doubted. Now if the embryo or 
fetus can be thus affected in its body or limbs, 
why not in the rudiments of its mental parts? If 
it can be thus affected in extraordinary cases so 
as to produce an unnatural disfigurement, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances its physical or mental characteristics 
are thus determined? Hitherto, marked pecu- 
liarities in children which have been produced 
by causes operating anterior to their birth have 
been rather the result of accident than design, and 
how far the mother, if she chose, might before its 
birth influence the fature character and destiny of 
her child, is still open to experiment. From this 
cause, if no other, those who are usually, though 
improperly, termed half-witted, should not marry, 
their offspring being little, if any, superior to 
themselves in mental stamina. When the parents 
are both imbeciles, it is scarcely possible that 
their children should possess an ordinary degree 
of intelligence. This is sufficiently borne out by 
facts which heve fallen under the immediate cog- 
nizance of the writer. Of an entire family of 
twelve persons, the father, mother, and ten chil- 
dren were all imbeciles. This was the more re- 


markable from the fact that the father was 
connected by birth with some of the most distin- 
guished families in the State of New York, and 
his brother held an important political position. 
The father and mother were entire strangers 
previous to the acquaintance which resulted in a 
marriage. Tas 
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TRUTH AND ERROR. 


Ir is amusing, but at the same time painful, to 
read the flaming advertisements of the money- 
making quack doctors who promise to cure many 
diseases—indeed, to “ regenerate the race,” with 
a single nostrum. These pretended benefactors 
bait their hooks with real common sense, and 
thus catch many victims. It is a rule of this of- 
fice, not to publish, even in our advertising de- 
partment, the deceptive announcements of these 
great rogues; but we overstep our rules in the 
present case, and publish, without pay, the fol- 
lowing, taken from one of the leading New York 
daily newspapers. We omit names, and add re- 
marks in brackets. 

PuysicaL DEGENERACY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
—In the young and rising generation, the vegeta- 
tive powers of life are strong; but, in a few 
years. how often the pallid hue, the lack-luster 
eye, and emaciated form, and the impossibility of 
application to mental effort, show its baneful in- 
fluence! It soon becomes evident to the observer 
that some depressing influence is checking the de- 
velopment of the body. [It will be seen, farther 
on, that the quack proposes to correct all this by 
the use of a few bottles of his worthless slops. 
Notice how complimentary to our grandmothers, 
and how indignant he waxes at the foolish folly 
of our young women. Read.] 

The force of circumstances doubtless compelled 
our mothers and grandmothers to lead that sort 
of life which is most productive to health and hap- 
piness. This spirit of our mothers was due to the 
health, hopeful temper, industrious habits, and 
freedom from the tyranny of fashion and the innu- 
merable follies of genteel nonsense. Who and what 
are we now? Wecan all see by merely looking 
around us. Our grave-yards are full, and the 
tombs of young wives whose ages vary from eight- 


een to thirty-eight are not alone, but those of lit- 
tle children from one to four, whose untimely 
death fiiled up the measure of maternal sorrow 
during the brief period allotted to herself. The 
mother’s feebleness sent those little ones to the 
grave to be shortly followed by herself at a pe- 
riod when her life should be full of health, vigor, 
hope, and happiness, and when each pledge of 
love should be a source of additional joy. It was 
not 80 with our mothers heretofore. We are un- 
doubtedly growing weaker and weaker. It is 
time that we had taken the alarm [and a few bot- 
tles of the quack’s specific]. The reflection that 
the native blood of this country is flowing more 
and more feebly, and seems destined to flow out 
forever, should startle and arouse us to action at 
once. Js there any hope of reaction from weak- 
ness to strength and vigor, from idleness to in- 
dustry, from fashionable nonsense to practical 
wisdom? [A few bottles of the Invigorator will 
“tone up”’—the pockets of the quack—and leave 
the partial imbecile just a few steps nearer to id- 
iocy or the grave than before.] We freely be- 
lieve that there are means ample for cur restora- 
tion ; but whether our women can ever be in- 
duced to adopt the necessary treatment and main- 
tain the restorative habits, we can not say. Al- 
though our condition be ever so bad, yet it seems 
asif we are bound to get worse before we are in- 


duced to adopt the remedy. In the country, and 
in the towns, and more especially in the large 
sities, the daughters of nearly all parents who are 
comfortably situated in life, insist on coming up 
to womanhood with only the knowledge of non- 
sensical fashion and foolish etiquette. In fact, 
this is the disposition of the majority of our 
daughters, and it is alarming to even think of. 
{So much the better for the wicked quacks who 
get rich on diseases and on the follies of the de- 
ceived.] The laws of nature are outraged by our 
excessively elevated and exquisitely refined state 
of society, to which the people are silly enough 
to submit with extreme devotion. This is the 
way in which we are growing weaker, in which 
our young women are unfitted for the duties of 
wives and mothers, our young households filled 
with sighing, sadness, sickness, and sorrow, aud 
our grave-yards with young mothers and infants. 
[lfere is more bait. You idle ones, read this, 
and skake with fear.] There is no better defined 
law in the world than that every one, male and 
female, should vigorously exercise themselves 
regularly in the free open air, and to this end 
must take strong and heroic hold of the rug- 
ged duties of life. [Does the quack practice 
what he preaches?] ‘ihe truth is, that we were 
made to do what we must perform, and we refuse 
at our peril. There is nothing clearer than this, 
that every one, male and female, was made to do 
his and her share of the Jabor of this world. 
Health, strength, and long life are dependent 
upon obedience to this law. One quarter of the 
people are professional men and merchants, and 
they have organized such a social rank and caste 
as makes idleness, devotion to the fashions, and 
extreme gentility indispensable to respectability 
and good standing in society. Hence the fatal 
and dangerous influence of dissipation pervades 
all ranks except those who have not yet worked 
up to the requisite delicacy and ravishing charms 
of our first society. It has been proved, for in- 
stance, that the population of Paris have not 
vigor enough to perpetuate themselves in equal 
numbers, and that were it not for immigration 
from the surrounding country, a few generations 
would leave that city without inhabitants. [What 
will Frenchmen say to this? Secure a few bot- 
tles of the -,and save yourselves from an- 
nihilation.] So of all other cities. We have no 
doubt that could New York be walled in to the 
exclusion of all people, and should the present 
population be subjected to the same deteriorat- 
ing and baneful influences 23 now prevail, in two 
hundred years there would not be a singls hu- 
man being left within her gates. Then is it not 
time that we took warning, ere it be too late? 
[Ay. How many bottles will it require to pre- 
vent all this? Moorah for the Invigorator. Blow 
the horn for the Invigorator. ] 


Hundreds suffer in silence, and hundreds of 
others vainly apply to druggists and doctors, 
who merely tantalize them with the hope of a cure, 
or apply remedies which actually make them 
worse. [There is more truth than poetry in this. 
How many bottles do yousay?] Females, owing 
to the peculiar and important relation which they 
sustain, and the offices they perform, are subject 
to many sufferings andailments. [Justso.] Free- 
dom from these contribute to their happiness and 
welfare, for none can be happy who are ill. 
[What a pity!] Not only so, but none of these 
various female complaints can be suffered to run 
on without involving the general health, and ere 
long producing permanent sickness and prema- 
ture decline. [Exactly ; but how many bottles 
for this?] Nor is it pleasant to consult a physi- 
cian for the relief of these delicate affections ; 
and only upon the most urgent necessity will a 
true woman so far sacrifice her greatest charm as 
to doso. [But may she not consult a quack? or, 





how would it do to employ a female physician ? 
Ah! second thought makes it clear: a few bot- 
tles of the ——-— will do the work.] The reader 
must be aware that however slight may be the 
attack of these diseases, they are sure to affect 
[Now we 


the bodily health and mental powers. 
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come to thenub. How pathetic his regrets! He 
is going to extract “something green” from the 
pockets of his verdant victims, while be is talking 
about ‘ exterminating” disorders from the body. 
Look out!] While we regret the existence of 
those disorders, we are prepared to offer an in- 
valuable remedy, and one that will radically ex- 
terminate them from the system. Jt is unequaled 
by any other preparation in the world, and unlike 
all other remedial agents and proprietary com- 
pounds, we make no secret of its ingredients. 
To be used for Weakness arising from Excesses 
or Indiscretion, existing in Persons of both Sexes, 
and at every period of life, attended with the fol- 
lowing symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, 
Loss of Power, Loss of Memory, Difficulty of 
Breathing, General Weakness, Horror of Disease, 
Weak Nerves, Trembling, Horror of Death, Night 
Sweats, Cold Feet, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vis- 
ion, Languor, Universal Lassitude of the Muscu- 
lar System, often Enormous Appetite with Dys- 
peptic Symptoms, Hot Hands, Flushing of the 
Body, Dryness of the Skin, Pallid Countenance 
and Eruptions on the Face, Pain in the Back, 
Heayiness of the Eyelids, frequently Black Spots 
flying before the Eyes, with Temporary Suffusion 
and Loss of Sight, Want of Attention, Great Mo- 
bility, Restlessness, with Horror ofSociety. Noth- 
ing is more desirable to such patients than soli- 
tude, and nothing they more dread for fear of 
themselves, no repose of manner, no earnestness, 
no speculation, but a hurried transition from one 
question to another. [Hand mea bottle! Oh, 
the bottle! the bottle!] These symptoms, if al- 
lowed to go on—which this medicine invariably 
removes—soon follow loss of power, fatuity, and 
epileptic fits, in one of which the patient may ex- 
pire. [Jemima Wilkinson! Bring me another 
bottle! Another, and another! I see—f see! 
What’s that? I’m dizzy—or crazy? Where am 
I? Hold still! the poor thing is intoxicated! 
What is in these bottles? Bitters, to invigorate. 
But read on.] 

During the superintendence of Dr. — at 
Bloomingdale Asylum, this sad result occurred in 
two patients; reason had for a time left them, 
and both died of epilepsy. 

Who can say that these excesses are not fre- 
quently followed by those direful diseases, Insan- 
ity and Consumption? The records of the insane 
asylumns, and the melancholy deaths by con- 
sumption, bear ample wituess to the truth of these 
assertions. In lunatic asylums the most melan- 
choly exhibition appears. The countenance is 





‘actually sodden and quite destitute—neither mirth 


nor grief ever visits it. Should a sound of the 
voice occur, it is rarely articulate. 
‘“* With woeful measures, wan despair, 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled.” 

While we regret the existence of the above dis- 
eases and symptoms, we are prepared to offer an 
invaluable gift of chemistry for the removal of 
the consequences—[Here follow the name, num- 
ber, price, etc., of the preparation, which can not 
by any possibility do the slightest good in any 
supposed case. Young men and old men, young 
women, old women, and children pay their money 
in the vain hope of relief, but find, when too late, 
that they have lost so much cash, swallowed so 
much slops, and are invariably worse than be- 
fore.] Its medical term is —, and it is com- 
posed of [whisky, molasses, roots, yarbs, and 
so forth—perfectly innocent.] It is prescribed 
by the most eminent [quack] physicians in the 
United States [who make money on its sales] and 
prepared in vacuo [by a'eutonic chap who takes 
the lead in advertising in many newspapers— 
some of which profess to be religious—being en- 
abled to pay liberally, on account of the enor- 
mous profits he makes on his false promises. But 
why should we single out the advertisement of 
this particular quack? Is he worse than all the 
rest? No—no worse than the “ Howard Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia,” and the entire brood of 
bad men who poison and rob the unfortunate. 
We may expose them to little purpose, but we 
can warn our readers to beware of the quacks]. 
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THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
EUROPE AND AMERICA CONNECTED. 


Tue Atlantic telegraph is an accomplished fact. 
The daily papers are publishing dispatches from 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienva promptly 
transmitted through the wires. It is a grand 
triumph of man over nature—one of the victories 
of peace—a long step onward in the march of 
civilization. This is but “the beginning of the 
end.” From the shores of northwestern America 
the wires are being carried into Siberia and Russia, 
and the earth will soon be girdled with the me- 
tallic thought-bearing lines, und the ends of the 
earth be brought together, in fulfillment of proph- 
ecy. As one of our morning papers truly says: 
“Toe success of this grand undertaking will con- 
stitute an epoch in the world’s history, of which 
the record of the enterprise will form one of the 
most dramatic pages. Future generations will 
read with intense interest of the steps by which 
success was ultimately gained,” 

The first practical idea of the Atlantic cable 
was obtained from Frederic Newton Gisborne, 
the projector of the electric telegraph from St. 
Johns to Cape Ray, Newfoundland,* to whom due 
credit should always be accorded. 

The movement for the actual realization of the 
idea of submarine telegraphic communication be- 
tween Europe and America was inaugurated in 
1854 by the organization of the Atlantic Cable 
Company, the leading spirit of which was one of 
our citizens, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. In August, 
1858, the first cable was successfully laid, but the 





* For the character and biography of Mr. Gisborne, see 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for September, 1865. 
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current through it was feeble from the first and 
ceased entirely soon after the continents were 
joined. The failure of the attempt to Jay another 
and a better cable last summer is still fresh in 
the memory of our readers. But the promoters 
of the enterprise were not to be discouraged. 
They had faith, energy, and perseverance, and 
they resolved to try again. We have had the 
pleasure of recording’ the result. 

The paying out of the present cable from the 
Great Eastern was commenced on Friday, July 
13, 1866, and on the 28th of the same month Mr. 
Field forwarded the following dispatch from 
Heart’s Content, Newfoundland : 


“We arrived here at nine o’clock this morning. 
All well, Thank God! the cable has been laid, 
and is in perfect working order.” 


Nothing can add to the force of this simple an- 
nouncement, ‘Thank God! the cable has been 
laid.”’ 

CYRUS W. FIELD. 


Cyrus W. Field, to whose indomitable energy 
and perseverance we owe the linking together of 
two continents by the electric wires, was born in 
Stockbridge, Mass., November 30,1819. At an 
early age he came to New York, and commenced 
his business-life as a clerk in a counting-house 
down town. So ambitious a youth could not long 
remain in such a position, and in a few years he 
became the head of a large and prosperous house 
of business—buying and selling printing paper. 
As a mercantile man he was eminently success- 
ful, so much so that in 1853 he was enabled to 
retire from active business pursuits. 

After spending six months in South America, 
he turned his attention to the subject of oceanic 
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telegraphs. This became his hobby, and the plan 
of laying a cable across the broad Atlantic his 
pet idea. In 1854, he sneceeded in procuring a 
charter from the legislature of Newfoundland, 
granting him an exclusive right for fifty years to 
establish a telegraph from the continent of Amer- 
ica to that colony, and thence to Europe. From 
that time to the present, in all its discourage- 
ments and temporary failures and in its final 
triumphant success, the history of the Atlantic 
telegraph and the history of Cyrus W. Field 
are one. 





Cost or TELEGRAPHING TO Evrope.—-It costs at 
present to send a telegram from any telegraph 
station in America to any telegraph station in 
Great Britain, for twenty words or less, including 
address of sender and receiver, £20 in gold—i. e., 
$100 gold. For every additional word, not ex- 
ceeding five letters, twenty shillings sterling per 
word. To the continent of Europe the charge 
is £21 in gold for twenty words, and for every 
additional word twenty-one shillings. - 
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Warer-Proor DressinG ror Suors.—1. Take oil, 
5 ounces; wax, 4 ounce; Burgundy pitch, } 
ounce ; oil of turpentine, 4 ounce ; melt together, 
and apply until the leather is saturated. 2. Suet, 
resin, and beeswax melted and applied. 3. A 
solution of India-rubber, 2 drachms, and oil of 
turpentine, 15 ounces ; mixed, when dissolved by 
heat, with one pint of boiled oil. 4 India-rub- 
ber, one part; copal varnish, six parts ; turpen- 
tine. sixteen parts. Dissolve with a gentle heat ; 
then add beeswax, one part, previously dissolved 
in boiled oil, twelve parts; lastly add litharge, 
tbree parts. Boil a few minutes, and cool. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


[A LApy correspondent, interested in ‘The 
Signs of Character,” writes. the Editor of the 
means by which she judges others. ] 

My judgments of people are formed by im- 
pressions received from the influence which they 
exert over me, whether by bodily presence or in 
other ways ; and the strongest proof to me of the 
intimate relation and adaptation of each body to 
each soul is, that from these impressions I have 
often had pictured perfectly in my mind the 
faces of those whom I never saw, and of whom I 
never heard any description. So I believe that 
not only is the face the index of the soul, but 
that the soul also-bears with it a picture of the 
face. I will try to explain what Imean. When 
I have been at a party, in church, or on the 
street, I have sometimes felt suddenly a marked 
change in the atmosphere around me—a strong 
influence either pleasant or disagreeable, and 
with this instantaneously a picture has presented 
itself to my mind, and upon looking around I 
have more tban once gazed upon its original—a 
strong good face, or a strong bad one. 

A face that makes no marked impression be- 
longs to a mind that makes as little. 

This influence, I believe, need not necessarily 
be direct to make an impression, but may come 
to us through many links of association. 

Many incidents in my own experience make 
this theory seem true to me, whatever it may be 

» to others. 

I pray that the time may soon come when 
“magnetism,” “clairvoyance,” ‘spirit paint- 
ing,” etc., may e considered in their true light, 
as only powers of the human mind, given for good 
.by a loving Creator, ‘‘ who made man but a little 
lower than the angels.” 

ne 

VITUPERATION.—It is amazing that men of pro- 
fessed general character—exemplars for popular 
adoption—should ever indulge in low, dastardly 
flings at the private character of a political op- 
ponent, as means to prevent his success. The 
idea of sacrificing sentiments of philanthropy, 
truth and justice for any consideration, let alone 
that of trivial triumph, is both mean and con- 
temptible. One commends the spirit of thorough 
investigation into the character and proclivities 
of candidates for office. Would it were ever 
severest scrutiny——their motives, capability, ob- 
ligations, and what all else may affect the popu- 
lar interest in case they be ehosen; but at the 
same time every one should brand as low, con- 
temptible, and dishonorable that conduct toward 
a candidate which exaggerates and manufactures 
faults, and lessens and denies merit. Such a 
course, 80 very common, should meet with the 
immediate and uncompromising hostility of every 
patriotic citizen of the country. W. H. G. 





Aw Irishwoman appeared in a court at Louis- 
ville, Ky., recently, to be appointed guardian for 
‘her child. when the following colloquy ensued: 
“ What estates has your child?” “Plaze your 
honor I don’t understand you.” Judge: “I say, 
what has she got?” ‘Chills and fever, plaze 
\\. your honor.” 
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EMMA, QUEE 
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EMMA, QUEEN OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 





Our portrait represents her majesty the Queen 
of Hawaii, now on a visit to the United States. 
She arrived in New York quite recently from 
England, where, since August of last year, she 
had been. visiting Lady Franklin. Her mission 
to England was for the purpose of interesting 
the friends of English Church Missions in the 
welfare of the Christians among her own people. 
She is of mixed blood, partly Hawaiian and 
partly English ; her father was one of the native 
chieftains, and her mother was a granddaughter of 
John Young, a companion of Vancouver. She 
was born on the 2d of January, 1836, and was 
married to the late king, Kamehameha IV., in 
1856, but their only child died in 1862, so that 
upon the death of her husband in 1864, his broth- 
er succeeded to the throne with the title of Kame- 
hameha V. ; 

The present form of government recognized in 
Hawaii is constitutional, having been established 
in 1848. The legislature—which is composed of 
two branches, the Chamber of Nobles and the 
Chamber of Representatives, is convoked every 
two years. The ministers of government are 
nearly all foreigners ; two of them—C. C. Harris, 
minister of justice, and E. H. Allen, keeper of the 
seals—are Americans. The established religion 
is the Episcopal, of which the principal bishop is 
an Englishman. 

In personal appearance Queen Emma is quite 
attractive and lady-like. She is of the medium 
height, well and compactly built, and wears con- 
stantly a pleasant expression. With an olive 
complexion, jet black hair, lustrous dark eyes, 
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OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 





and an easy though majestic demeanor, she 
would be taken even by veteran travelers for a 
creole lady of the Gulf coast or of the Antilles, 
She dresses in plain black, and shows no jewelry ; 
in fact, she can be compared to no royal personage 
in her style and general appearance unless to 
Queen Victoria. She speaks English perrectly, 
and is quite entertaining in conversation and ac- 
complished in manners. 

There is not the slightest tincture of bar- | 
barism distinguishable in her pleasing and well- 
formed head and face. Hers is a warm and 
earnest nature, a strongly sympathetic and mo- 
bile temperament. The full eye, the comely 
nose, the shapely chin, the well-cut mouth, and 
the high forehead exhibit a degree of refinement 
and intellectual culture which would be credit- 
able to the highest civilization. 

(a st EP 9 Gee 

SHARPENING EpGe-Toots.—We translate the fol- 
lowing from a German scientific journal, for the 
benefit of our mechanics and agricultural labor- 
ers: ‘“‘It has long been known that the simplest 


- method of sharpening a razor is to put it for half 


an hour in water to which has been added one- 
twentieth of its weight of muriatic or sulphuric 
acid, then lightly wipe it off, and, after a few 
hours, set itona hone. The acid here supplies 
the place of a whetstone, by corroding the whole 
surface uniformly, so that nothing further than a 
good polish is necessary. The process hever in- 
jures good blades, while badly hardened ones are 
frequently improved by it, although the cause of 
such improvement remains unexplained. The 


mode of sharpening here described would be 
found especially advantageous for sickles and 


scythes. 
DB) 
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BEAMING EYES. 





BY GEORGE W. ELLIOTT. 





I eazE upon those beaming eyes 
That dimmed the empyrean’s blue, 
Then seem to mount the vaulted skies, 
And find a spirit-form in view: 
Her robes eclipse the roseate light 
That Phebus folds about his car; 
Her radiant glances awe to flight 
The gleam that pranks the evening star; 
And so sublime the vision seems, 
I’m lost awhile in heavenly dreams! 


Dear memory softly near me steals 
And lifts the vail of golden haze, 
While fancy’s mimic force reveals 
The treasured scenes of other days; 
Those beaming eyes evolve a light 
That chastely decks a charming form, 
Her tresses darkling plumes of night, 
Her cheeks with envious roses warm, 
Her voice the blissful soul of song— 
Herself a queen to sway the throng! 


Once more I trace those beaming eyes 

To where a happy spirit-band 
With glorious rapture thrills the skies 

With notes of song supremely grand; 
Soft, soothing strains of plaintive lays 

That rise and fall, or, fainting, swell 
To anthems loud of joyous praise, 

Till vast creation owns the spell— 
That charm from woe the dying years, 
Or hold in chain the rolling spheres! 

—WNew York Evening Post. 


——————— a oe 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY. 


‘‘ MISERABLE sinners!” It is rather a fashiona- 
ble phrase in our popular churches—something 
that people mouth and mutter over without fairly 
knowing what they mean by it. Of course we 
are all “ miserable sinners”—nobody hesitates to 
call himself by the title of humility, but once let 
his neighbor try the experiment, and one may 
easily imagine what the consequences would be! 

‘‘ Miserable sinners!” Mrs. Petroleum comes to 
morning service in the Lenten season, and mur- 
murs through the words over her gold-clasped 
prayer-book, really feeling very spiritual and ex- 
alted, and then goes home and directs Ann to tell 
all visitors for the day that her mistress is “‘ not at 
home.”’? But then, of course, Mrs. Petroleum does 
not regard that little mis-statement in the light 
of a /ie—not she. It is merely an understanding 
in fashionable society. The great father of fibs 
glories in such “understandings.” Why is not 
Mrs. Petroleum brave enough to say that she is 
“engaged,” or that she *‘ doesnot see company!” 
Just. because it is not the custom! 

Mr. Smithers goes to church, groans out the 
responses with the loudest of the elegantly clad 
«miserable sinners,’’ melts into tears over the 
sermon, behind his gold spectacles, and really 
fancies he is doing a land-office business in the 
matter of repentance. For the moment, perhaps, 
he is. And then on Monday morning he goes 
down town, sharp-set as a pruning-knife, to sell a 
lot of damaged goods to the California market at 
fancy prices, or to palm off several cartons of 
last year’s styles to country storekeepers as the 
‘latest novelties in the market.’’? But then, bus- 
’ iness is business, and Mr. Smithers’ abstract 


conviction of his own unworthiness on Sunday 
don’t at all affect his keen eye after interest on 


Monday. He will put a ten-dollar bill on the 
plate next week, and all the neighboring worship- 
ers will say within themselves, “ What a nobie- 
hearted, generous fellow Smithers is! a pity there 
are not more like him!” 

Ah, Mr. Smithers, do you remember who said, 
“Do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you?” and, “With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto you?” 

Neither is Mrs. Smithers any exception to the 
general rule. 

“If ye plaze, ma’am, Mrs. Tedious is down 
stairs,” says Betty. 

“Mrs. Tedious! How provoking! Of all 
mornings in the world, when I wanted all my time 
for the dressmaker! And she’ll stay forever— 
the tiresome, stupid old bore! I do wish she 
would remain at home.” 

And Mrs. Smithers with a deep groan adjusts 
her cap ribbons and goes down stairs with an 
artificial smile on her lips. 

“My dear Mrs. Tedious, this is indeed an unex- 
pected treat! How kind of you to think of me 
when you have so many friends to claim your at- 
tention! Iam so glad to see you! Now do take 
off your things and stay to lunch!” 

And so on, ad libitum ! - 

“ But this is nothing more than ordinary civil- 
ity,’ says the world. Yes, it is—considerably 
more. Of course Mrs. Smithers is not expected 
to tell Mrs. Tedious to her face that she is a bore 
and an intolerable nuisance; but where is the 
necessity for all those honeyed phrases of delight 
and flattery with which the poor old lady is fairly 
overwhelmed? A falsehood is a falsehood, and 
nothing less venial, gloss it over as you will. 

Mr. Plastic is a ‘miserable sinner,” too. At 
least so he informs -the congregation in sonorous 
accents—but, nevertheless, he don’t believe any 
such thing. And he bullies his clerks, and storms 
at his wife, and scolds the servants, and kicks the 
dog, without the least sting of conscience! Isn’t 
he achurch miember? He rides down in the cars 
with the window wide open, although the pale 
young man at his side ties an extra handkerchief 
round his throat, and coughs consumptively ever 
and anon. Hasn’t Plastic a right to his own win- 
dow? He makes aspittoon of the silk skirt near- 
est to him, without the slightest compunction— 
why can’t women keep their dresses out of the 
way? He jostles the little child in the street and 
knocks its hat over its bluo eyes—why don’t 
people keep children at hore? And he gives 
the wan little beggar who pleads for a “ penny” 
in charge of the next policeman. He won’t be 
bothered with ragged brats at his heels! 

Yet Mr. Plastic expects to go to heaven. Well, 
perhaps he may ; but we wouldn’t give much for 
Plastic’s chance! 

“Miserable sinners!”’? Not sinners in great 
things perhaps, are we all; but small sins weigh 
heavily in the balance. Sharp words, prettily 
spoken lies, false witness against our neighbor, 
little morsels of selfishness, straws laid on the al- 
ready intolerable burden of sinking sufferers, 
averted faces, harsh judgments! So the ar- 


chives mount up in the eye of Him “ who seeth 
not as man sees.” 

Reader, think of these things, when next you 
ask os to be merciful to you, a miserable sin- 
ner 
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SUNBEAMS. 


Tue First Porm.—A school-girl sends us her first at 
tempt at writing verses. She is far too impatient to get 
into print. First attempts in this line are generally fais. 
ures; nevertheless, we will print a portion of our corre 
spondent’s pleasant rhymes, because we think we dis 
cover in them the promise of something better—some 
thing that we may be proud to print years hence, when 
our school-girl friend shall no longer be a school-girl but 
a woman of matured intellect and cultivated tastes. She 
will succeed, but let her ‘‘ hasten slowly.” 


Sunbeams! sunbeams everywhere ! 
Trembling on the summer air; 
Dancing on the cloudlet dim, 

On the blue lake’s glittering rim ; 
Softly quivering through the leaves, 
*Mong the shadows binding sheaves; 
Hiding in the tossing curls 

Of the merry prairie girls, 
Lingering in each flowery cup, 

Till they drink the dewdrops np. 
When they hide themselves away, 
Whither do the sunbeams stray ? 


Will they steal within the soul, 

Where the shadows dimly roll? 

Will they shine upon the heart, > 
Will they dry the tears that start ? 

Nay, they are children of the day, 
Passing with its hours away. 








When the morning’s golden beams 
Softly circle o’er the streams, 
And Aurora’s throne is won, 
(Dove-eyed sister of the sun,) 
And she steals along the skies, 
(How her rose-hued chariot flies !) 
All her children* left behind 

In the sunlight pale and blind, 
And Adolus breathes a song, 
Borne upon the wings along— 
Song as soft and pure and sweet 
As the cloudlet at his feet— 
When the brightly beaming sky 
Spreads its azure curtain high, 
And the sun, so fierce and far, 
Rides upon his glittering car; 
Ah! his glance will tell you when 
All the sunbeams come again ; 
But the dewy evening’s fall, 


Softly closes over all. VIRGINIA. 


THE VISITATION. 


BY MRS, HELEN RICH. 





Last night my darling, Love exultant, scaled 

The barriers of space, the walls of Time: 

I stood beside thee as in other hours; 

Thy voice went flooding all my joy-sick heart 

With waves of rapture, and thy tender eyes 

Sank to my spirit’s center, and thy hand— 

Glossing my hair—seemed blessing infinite! 

Oh, then, like rose-leaves folded in sweet haste, 

Thy lips met mine (the signet-seal of love)— 

All glad emotion, all bright visions swept 

Through brain and being, till I looked to see 

Heaven’s radiance burst upon my upward glance— 

Angels had come, and next immortal bliss 

Would surely clasp me! In my dreams I laid 

My weary head upon thy loving palm, Tears— 

Love’s priceless jewels which he giveth joy, 

When life’s green isles are reached, and perfect calm 

And holy peace have folded their white wings 

About the soul—came slowly, tenderly ! 

I felt the touch celestial of thy armas, 

I drank the music of thy strange, soft tones, 

And heard in trance ecstatic this: ‘* My own, 

My only Love! behold all grief is past ; 

We part no more, for Death hath come to both.” 
Canton, N. Y., May, 1866. 


* The stars. 





‘ 
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Miscellaneous. 


PAGGING AND FLOGGING 
IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


[So universal is the custom of flogging in En- 
glish schools, that it not unfrequently happens 
that children are injured—crippled for life—by 
the barbarous practice of heartless teachers. Dur- 
ing the time we were lecturing in England, there 
were two children, under twelve years of age, 
actually murdered—or punished so severely that 
they died from the effects. The practice is con- 
tinued in most of the schools in that most emi- 
nently Christian country. Here is a statement, 
from the London Dai/y News, which describes the 
working of the English educational system. ] 


How laborious and incessant the tasks of the 
fag were only two years ago at Westminster may 
be inferred from the following disgraceful state- 
ments. The junior who happened to be “ call” 
had to ask the twelve seniors, just before prayers 
at night, at what hour they would be called. 
Some would say, “ At four,” in which case the 
fag would have to rise at three, because he had to 
light two fires and get four kettlefuls of boiling 
water ready before they came down. ‘The senior 
usually neglected the summons, and the ‘ call” 
had to rouse him every half-hour till eight. Some- 
times, with petulant perverseness, the fag would 
be blamed for not having dragged him out of bed, 
whereas, if he had dared to do so, the indignity 
would have been instantly resented. Between 
eight and nine the juniors were employed in their 
work, but were liable to be called upon by the 
upper boys at any moment for note-paper, india- 
rubber wedges to prevent the windows from rat- 
tling, dipfuls of ink, knives, pens, paper, enve- 
lopes, string, sealing-wax, pencils, and squares of 
paper called quarterns ; they had also to carry 
matches with them, and their waistcoats were fit- 
ted with great pockets capable of containing the 
miscellaneous assortment. If the dips or ink- 
stands were not clean, or were chipped, the sen- 
iors would menace them with a brutal punishment 
called “tanning in way’’—that is, the offender 
had to raise one of his legs on a sink in the wash- 
ing-place, when the “ second election” would take 
a run at him and kick him with violence while 
standing in that position. To render this intel- 
ligible we should add that every senior has a 
second election, who is responsible for the acts of 
the junior and receives chastisement if he does 
not keep the junior up to the mark. Some of the 
punishments inflicted on the fags who have incur- 
red displeasure were indicative of arefined cruelty. 
The sharp edge of a college-cap or paper-knife 
was driven with violence ten or twelve times 
against the back of their hands, which were ex- 
tended ona table to receive the blow. The effect 
of such punishment is described as “‘ tremendous,” 
and in one ease a wound was inflicted which left 
a permanent scar. Then there was what is called 
‘‘ puckhorsing,”” which consisted of the flat part 
of a racket being applied forcibly to the shoul- 
ders, or its sharp edge being jerked against the 
calves of the leg with such power that they were 
bruised and excoriated, and in some cases blood 
had been drawn. Another punishment was known 
by the phrase, ‘‘ touch your toes.’ The supposed 
offender was ordered to bend as low as he could 
without permitting his knees to yield, when a 
severe caning was administered. How capricious- 
ly these castigations were given is made known 
by the evidence. There isa fag called “ put to 
rights chairs,” who has to arrange the chairs for 
the seniors at prayers. These chairs have to be 
fetched from the dormitory or other rooms, and 
returned to their places afterward. If, after they 
had been thus replaced, a senior required an extra 
chair, he would sometimes fetch one, and leave it 





in the upper election-room, although such an act 
was forbidden. Hence, on the following morn- 
ing, another senior would upbraid “ put to rights 
chairs” for neglect of duty; and, on the boy 
maintaining that he had put them all away, he 
would be told, ‘‘That is bosh!” and receives a 
thrashing. Another junior was denominated “ put 
to rights tables ;” and after arranging the tables 
and sweeping the room, it was his duty to place a 
bible on the table for the master to read from. On 
one occasion, not being able to find a Bible at the 
moment, a boy substituted a Greek Testament— 
an act which caused no practical inconvenience, 
because the master invariably brought his own 
book. The deed, however, was observed by a 
monitor, who, as soon as prayers were over, sum- 
moned the boy up, and gave him such a caning 
that he staggered out of the room. Mr. Scott de- 
fends the monitor, and contends that the act was 
a moral fault which deserved punishment. In 
this we totally differ from him. The pressure 
exerted on the fags, and the system of terror in 
which they lived, was such that their moral sense 
was blunted, if not extinguished Their ruling 
motive was to escape the dreaded torture, and 
everything else was forgotten, the dictates of 
conscience, principles, and right feeling were over- 
ridden by the peremptory necessity of striving to 
avoid corporal chastisement. It was the system, 
not the individual, who ought to have been charg- 
ed with #betting fraud and deceit. While, there- 
fore, a remonstrance might have been wisely of- 
fered to the boy, a sweeping reform ought to have 
been applied to the system under which such un- 
justifiable tyranny was practiced. 


[Perhaps these are the means by which young 
John Bull gets on such strong belligerent propen- 
sities. His education, religion, and mechanism is 
literally pounded into him. If he survives this, he 
makes a good boxer, soldier, sailor, miner, fisher- 
man, teamster—we pity the horses—and he man- 
ages to get rich, or to become a pauper. His 
school life is certainly very different from that 
enjoyed in these United States. ] 


» 
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MINUTE WHEHIGHING. 





One of the most curious circumstances con- 
nected with minute weighing was that relating to 
the “light sovereign” excitement, in England, 
about twenty years ago. The Bank was author- 
ized to reject all sovereigns weighing less than 
122% grains each. This was right enough; but 
what angered the public was, that sovereigns 
issued at one counter were rejected at another. 
The Bank did not intend anything unfair; it 
weighed all the eight million sovereigns in its 
vaults, singly, and in the best balances, rejecting 
those below a certain weight as “light.” Yet 
the accepted coins were not at all really equal in 
weight. Minute differences in the weights em- 
ployed, and in the even suspension of the scales ; 
currents of air acting unequally upon the scale- 
pans; a gradual diminution of the weight of one 
scale-pan by the act of placing and displacing the 
coins to be weighed, by which the equipoise was 
deranged ; the striking of the scale-pans upon the 
counters; differences in the judgment and per- 
ceptive powers of the weighers; the short time 
which could be allowed for each operation ; the 
failing of eyesight, the flagging of attention, and 
the sleepiness produced by the monotony of the 
employment ; differences in the rate of vibration 
of the beam; defects of principle in the con- 
struction of the scales, difficult to obviate without 





destroying their simplicity, and marring their 
general usefulness—all these contingencies affect- 
ed the accuracy of the weighing. Under the 
pressure of this difficulty, Mr. William Cotton, 
Governor of the Bank of England, set his wits to 
work, and invented a most beautiful awtomatic 
gold-weighing machine. It consisted externally 
of a square brass box, with a hopper or open 
funnel at the top to receive the sovereigns to be 
weighed ; the hopper descends at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and will hold five hundred 
sovereigns at once. In front of the box are two 
small apertures, connected with two receivers, 
one for light sovereigns and the other for those of 
full weight. Inside the box is a beam or bal- 
ance, with a small brass platform exquisitely 
poised. Around and near the balance are deli- 
cate little pieces of mechanism, which we should 
despair of describing with lucidity ; but the gen- 
eral action may be made intelligible. The hop- 
per being filled with sovereigns, the lowermost is 
shifted and brought by means of a slide along a 
chanpel just large enough for a sovereign of 
proper standard gold to pass, but not large 
enough to admit a counterfeit.* The sovereign 
then escapes from forceps which have temporarily 
held if, and becomes balanced on the little plat- 
form. If the sovereign be of the proper weight, 
the platform on which it rests remains in the 
lowest position; and a small lever turns round 
and dextrously pushes it off the platform into a 
receptacle prepared for it. If the sovereign be 
ever so little below the proper weight, the plat- 
form does not sink, and another lever, coming 
from a different quarter, swings round and pushes 
it into another receptacle. So exquisitely are the 
parts adjusted, that the balance would, if neces- 
sary, measure the ten thousandth part of a grain! 
No mental labor, no racking of the brain, no 
fatigue of eyesight, no delicacy of perception is 
involved; the bank clerk has only to grind away 
by turning a small handle, and the machine does 
all the weighing by its own automatic action. If 
he will feed the hopper with sovereigns, the 
machine will weigh thirty-three of them in a 
minute. And such weighing! Let the Master of 
the Mint determine what the proper weight of a 
sovereign shall be, and this machine will detect 
“light gold” with the most inexorable rigor. The 
Bank saves many hundred pounds a year by the 
use of these machines, in the saving of wages 
paid to those whose duty consisted in weighing 
the coins on the old system. Every sovereign 
that we receive at the Bank of England, whether 
old or new, is weighed by the machine—nay, 
measured as well as weighed—before it is handed 
to us; and it is indeed “a little” that would 
escape the vigilant scrutiny of the machine. 
Beautiful as this machine of Mr. Cotton’s is, there 
is something even more surprising in that which 
Baron Segnier has invented for the French Gov- 
ernment, seeing that the latter separates the gold 
coins into three groups, according as they are 
exact weight, a little over weight, or a little under 
weight. 

* The double test in all these matters is this: if a bad 
sovereign is the same weight as a good one, it ic too large ; 


if it is the same size, it is too light—because standard gold 
is heavier than apy metal likely to be used as a substitute. 
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‘(Ir I might give a short bint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
piee of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,”’~De Foe, 
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WHOM TO ELECT. 





InsteaD of going into lamentations 
over selfish, corrupt, and wicked politi- 
cians ; instead of deserting the right and 
yielding to the wrong, in order to stop 
the clamor of hungry office-seekers ; or, 
Quaker-like, folding our arms and sub- 
siding into meek submission to ambitious 
rule, we propose to keep on the armor, 
and fight willingly, cheerfully, yea, joy- 
ously, against the devil and his hosts. 
Let chicken-hearted weaklings sigh for 
stagnant pools and repose. We can not 


sympathize with them. 
‘Tis not our trade ; 
But here we stand for right.” 


It is complained that our government 
is in the hands of low, base men; that in- 
dividual rights are not respected or pro- 
tected ; that mobs and emeutes rule the 
hour ; that “ Republicanism is a failure ;” 
that men will not, can not govern them- 
selves ; that the so-called principle of 
equality is no principle; that it is an ab- 
surdity; that the few must rule (and 
ride?) the many. To all this we say, 
mankind are, indeed, for the most part, 
what the best confess themselves to be, 
namely, ‘“ miserable sinners.” 

But, taken altogether, we—the people 
—are about as good as the average the 
world over; and judging from the fre- 
quent wars and upheavals in the Old 
World, the ignorance, dissipation, crime, 
and discontent in all the monarchies, 
our political condition is at any rate no 
worse than theirs. 

Again, why is it that so many Euro- 
peans pull up stakes, pack their boxes, 
say good-bye to friends and father-land, 
and pitch their tents here? Why do not 
Americans emigrate to the Old World, 
or colonize in some other country? A 
few foolish Southerners, since the war, 
tried Brazil ; some others tried Mexico; 








but we hear they are now returning, 
having suffered a bitter experience in 
those countries. 

We are yet in a state of transition 
from slavery to freedom, and of course 
there will be struggles for measures and 
means among partisans ; and these polit- 
ical agitations will continue more or less 
violently for a long time to come. There 
will also be religious revivals, commer- 
cial changes, money panics, seasons of 
excessive heat, cold, wet, and drought; 
epidemics, changes in the fashions, and 
so forth. Still, the world will roll on; the 
seasons succeed each other; farmers plant 
and reap ; animals bring forth after their 
kind; young people obey the Divine in- 
junction—marry, multiply, and replenish 
the earth. And we shall “keep right 
on,” while we live, observing, thinking, 
and doing. But whom shall we elect or 
select to serve—not to rule over—us? If 
we follow the example of the Saviour, 
and choose our men, we shall have both 
good and bad. Was there not a Judas 
among the twelve? and ean we find any 
body corporate or society without a Ju- 
das in it! Does it follow, then, that we 
must, of necessity, have bad men in our 
councils? Byno means. It is our priv- 
ilege to have whom we like—sober men 
or drinking men, intelligent or ignorant, 
honest men or rogues, philosophers or 
fools. Happily for us, no one can pro- 
claim himself king or emperor, and plant 
a throne in these United States. When 
we want an hereditary “head center,” 
we can import or create one. We simply 
want “the right man in the right place.” 
That man should be thoroughly honest, 
intelligent, and religious. We may not 
ask ‘‘ what is his creed,” or who was his 
grandfather, his grandmother, or how 
much is he worth, but ‘who is he?” 
“what has he done?” have his efforts 
been for the public good, or for mere 
personal ends ? 

Now we venture to affirm, that good 
men may be found in every State, county, 
and town who may safely be trusted with 
the administration of public affairs. Then 
why not elect such as these? Why put 
up with liquor-drinking, tobacco-chew- 
ing, vain, vulgar vagabonds, who are 
known to be bad, when good men may 
be obtained? It is the low, slavering, 
intriguing, profane, drinking, peddling 
politician who brings disgrace on a goy- 
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ernment; one without moral principle, 
who will drag the nation down that he 
may lift himself up; who will rob and 
riot, having neither respect nor fear for 
God or man. No more of these! No 
more vicious, ambitious men, who swear 
to “rule or ruin.” Let such be counted 


out in all our elections, and only honest, 


temperate, intelligent, and religious men 


be elected. 
nt ge 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCB:3. 





Tux opinions of the world are divided as to 
whether the surroundings of a mother affect the 
character and talents of her to-be-born offspring. 
Thoughit is true that some children are born with 
healthy bodies and happy dispositions whose 
mothers were vexed and miserable from abuse, 
poverty, and hunger, yet we believe the general 
law is, that children, to a greater or less extent, 
take on the characteristics and states of mind and 
character predominant in the mother during the 
year preceding the birth of such children. Let 
a mother have happy social surroundings, and such 
leisure as will permit her to spend much of her 
time in reading and other forms of mental actiy- 
ity, and her child will be likely to inherit her 
then mental states—will love reading and mental 
activity, will be clear and forcible in thought, 
and have a cheerful disposition and a cordial, lov- 
ing nature. Let these conditions be reversed 
previous to the birth of the next child and it 
will very likely be peevish, fretful, unsocial, 
unhappy, and not given to intellectual activity 
and clearness. 

Thus, Zerah Colburn’s mother, though unedu- 
cated in the simplest principles of arithmetic, 
puzzled all day and all night studying out the 
problem of a difficult web of cloth she was about 
putting into a loom, and her son was born a 
genius in arithmetic. Napoleon’s mother spent 
much of her time on horseback in the military 
field the year of his birth, and took great interest 
in those affairs for which her son became so dis- 
tinguished. Hundreds of cases if not quite so 
marked as these tend to prove the same law of 
special transmission. We have just heard of a 
case which occurred in Michigan in 1834. By 
invitation of the teacher of a private school a 
woman took her sewing and spent many half days 
listening to the recitations of the children, one of. 
her own being of the number. A few months 
after this she gave birth to a son who became 
very brilliant as a mathematician. The statement 


comes to us from the father, indorsed as follows: 
‘*MicuiGAan, May, 1866. 


Messrs. Eps. A. P. J.: Mr. D. C., who ad- 


dresses you, is a citizen of , Mich., whose 
reputation as a gentleman of truth and integrity 
is unexceptionable. I have known his son C., of 
whom he writes, from early childhood and with 
my experience of thirty years’ teaching, I have 
never known his equal in mathematical calcu- 
lation. Jen OaePss 

Teacher of Nat. Science and Mathematics in 
—— Seminary.” 

It is proper to remark that neither the father 
nor mother is at all distinguished for this trait, 


nor any other member of their family. 
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SLOREIGN ARS,” 


Prominent Imitation is not confined to mon- 
keys, but is largely developed ia many of the bu- 
man race, white and black. Among the latter 
it is perhaps most manifest in the young, 
roguish students who imitate the gesture and lan- 
guage of their grave and dignified perceptors. 
Hottentots, like Europeans, imitate the actions, 
dress, and customs—even to the vices—of those 
who visit them. It is through this faculty that 
much useful knowledge may be acquired by the 
discriminating. When republican Americans go 
to Europe they are liable to imbibe aristocratic 
notions, and on their return home to affect the 
snob. the exquisite, or the swell whom they saw 
in the old country. We observe this more par- 
ticularly in the young men, who bring home old 
tobacco pipes, pouches, snuff boxes, horns, and 
mulls, and who wear their beard after the fashion 
of Lord Dundreary, and otker half-imbecile pop- 
Hye-glasses are worn for effect. Ser- 
vants and footmen must be dressed in livery after 
European modes. Little dogs take the place of 
babies, and other customs equally artificial and 
foolish are adopted and brought home. Just now 
it is becoming “ fashionable’ for Americans to 
send their children to monarcbical countries to be 
educated, instead of in our own republican sim- 
plicity. Here, the first question has been utility. 
There, itisshow. Here, our studies had reference 
to the realities of life—to science, natural pbil- 


_ osophy, and practical affairs, rather than mere or- 


nament. And this education has ¢o/d on our 


_iron-clads, clippers, reapers, mowers, telegraphs, 


printing presses, sewing and knitting machines, 
and ten thousand other inventions, by means of 
which labor is saved and men and women meas- 
urably emancipated from the slavery of constant 
toil. We have been engaged in the work of 
opening up avenues for travel, trade, and com- 
merce throughout our vast continent by railways, 
rivers, and lakes, while they of the Old World 
have been studying the fashions, and how the few 
may keep the many in ignorance and more secure- 
ly domineer over them. There, a few idle women 
rig themselves out in the most ridiculous cos- 
tumes—having no reference to comfort, economy, 
or convenience—and the rest are expected to 
“imitate” them or lose caste. Look at the enor- 
mous hoops! the great bags of rope, artificial 
hair, and so forth, worn on the head, neck, or 
shoulders, vulgarly called ‘“ waterfalls.’ Where 
else, except among those with more vanity than 
brains, could such a fashion originate? Our 
Rocky Mountain syuaws practice nothing more 
absurd. But this is ‘‘ Suropean.’? Wax dolls are 
not living, breathing beauties, nor are these arti- 
ficially got-up cheats worth “imitating.” 

But we—Americans—are notalone in “ putting 
on airs.” Europeans who come here ape our 
“ border ruffians,” and take to chewing, drinking, 
swearing, and gambling as naturally as ducks to 
water. They talk of bowie-knives, dog-fights, 
and cock-pits with a looseness quite alarming to 
the unsophisticated. They soon acquire the use 
of our backwoods and bar-room slang, and be- 
come over-jubilant. A few months in democratic 
America unfits them for the restraints of old coun- 


try life, and after returning home, they come back 
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with bag and baggage to settle among us. This 
is the case with the common class. The better 


class of visitors notice the workings of our free 
schools, free press, and free religion—we are com- 
ing to ‘‘free trade’? when we get ready. They 
look at our inventions and give us credit for 
‘leading the world” in that department ; while 
in chemistry, surgery, phrenology, mining, engi- 
neering, etc., we are teachers rather than pupils. 
Nor will we admit that we have not in America 
all the facilities for acquiring as thorough and 
complete an education in nearly all departments 
as can be found in the Old World. In military 
and naval schools we are the equals of any nation. 
In mechanism we are ahead; so also in agricul- 
ture. But in foolish fashions, we admit, the old 
country is in the lead, and we are mere imi- 
tators. 

Next year there will be a swarm of curiosity 
hunters pouring their spare cash into French cof- 
fers, buying gimcracks and gew-gaws at the 
French fair in Paris. While we approve sensi- 
ble travel, we would not have Americans make 
fools of themselves ; and hence these suggestions. 
Let us be true men and women, and not pitiful 
puppets or mimicking monkeys. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


WHEN in Europe, a few years ago, we obtained 
several views by different artists, all said to be 
likenesses of Christ. One of great antiquity had 
under it the following description : 

‘“* THe ONLY TRUE LIKENESS OF OuR SAVIOUR, TAKEN 
FROM ONE WORKED ON A PIECE OF TAPESTRY, BY COM- 
MAND OF TIBERIUS C@SAR, AND WAS GIVEN FROM THE 
TREASURY OF CONSTANTINOPLE EY THE EMPEROR OF 
THE TURKS TO Porr INNOCENT THE VIIITH, FOR THE 
REDEMPTION OF HIS BROTHER, THEN A CAPTIVE OF THE 
CHRISTIANS.” 

Tu this the features are thin and delicate; the 
eyes blue, large, and expressive ; the nose prom- 
minent and nearly straight, more like the Greek 


- than the Roman; the mouth not large; the lips 


full and slightly parted, not sufficiently, however, 
to show the teeth ; the chin somewhat long and 
feminine rather than large and masculine; and 
the eyebrows full and beautifully arched. The 
head is high, long, and large, but not wide, ex- 
cept through the temples, covered with long, 
wavy auburn or reddish-brown hair, inclined to 
curl.” His beard is slight, face unshaved, with a 
light moustache. Except in complexion, there is 
no special resemblance to the Jewish type of 
countenance. 

A late English writer states that there are two 


. races of Jews: one fair, with straight nose, often 


with reddish hair and blue eyes; the other, or 
western Jews, dark, with large noses, like the 
Syrians, descendants, not of the ten tribes, but 
of the Babylonians, who were taken to Judea. 
We may never know all the genealogical facts 
connected with this matter, but the theory of 
two distinct races seems not only possible, but 
probable. 

Mr. John Sartain, of Philadelphia, has engray- 
ed on steel the largest and finest likeness—after 
the copy named above—which we have seen. 

It is known that Hon. Edward Everett, Prof, 
Brittain, and 8. R. Wells have copies, obtained in 
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Europe, like the one from which Mr. Sartain has 
executed his engraving. Whatever may be 
thought of its genuineness, it is certainly much 
superior, as a work of art, to anything now 
procurable by the public. This print, which is 
not far from 16 inches by 20, is sold for $5 ; nicely 
framed in black walnut at $7, and may be ob- 
tained from J. 8. Thompson, General Agent, New 
York. _We will cheerfully take charge of any 
orders for this picture which may be sent to us. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE Sourn.—We are pleased to 
learn that an active spirit, or, as Wm. Gilmore 
Simms calls him ‘a universal genius,” down South 
is showing considerable zeal in Phrenology and 
cognate subjects. Now and then we find a person, 
not a professional phrenologist, who appreciates 
the merits and great utility of Phrenology, and 
unselfishly seeks to disseminate it by some earnest 
words in its behalf. Mr. James Wood Davidson 
has our thanks for the active interest he evinces 
in a good cause. Using the privilege of an 
author, he introduces into his published discus- 
sions of Phrenology substituted terms of classical 
origin which he thinks more specific, To this we 
make no objection; mere names are little where 
the principle and character of things remain un- 
altered. Phrenology, however, is the term by 
which our science is universally known, and is 
comprehensive enough for all its purposes. 
Macte tua virtute, Davidson, wake up the South 
and bring all to a knowledge of the truth. 





Writing Verses.—Writing verses is a pleasant 
recreation for young people of poetic tastes and 
culture, and we see no serious harm in the practice 
so long as nobody may be bored by being com- 
pelled to read or listen to the reading of the 
“poetry ;” but when the rhymster, imagiuing him- 
self a poet, insists upon inflicting his rhythmic 
platitudes upon the unoffending editor, and 
through him (if he prove good-natured enough, or 
sufficiently ignorant of their worthlessness to 
print them) upon the much-abused public, it be- 
comes quite another affair. Write verses by all 
means, if you like the amusement; but unless you 
have some better authority than that of your 
partial personal friends for believing that you are 
truly a poet—a thousand chances to one you are 
not—do not, we beg you, think of publishing 
them. 





Remove Teuprations.—The fact that many can 
not, or do not, regulate their appetites is self-ap- 
parent. Look at the poor liquor and tobacco in- 
ebriates who can’t, when within “smelling dis- 
tance, do without toddy and pipe.” They are 
weak-willed, though strong in propensity. Then, 
what is to be done? If they are to be saved to 


themselves and to society the temptation must be 
removed, or they must be removed from the temp- 
tation. ‘Shut up the liquor shops,” or shut up 
the tipplers. 

It is said that man-thieves are knidnapping 
considerable numbers of negroes in the Southern 
States and selling them as slaves in Cuba. How 
can it be stopped? Stop slavery in Cuba. This 
is the only effectual way. Wow much longer 
shall this curse be permitted to exist tn a civilized 
country? We ask Spain to abolish slavery in 
Cuba. Steps for gradual emancipation—with no 
more importations either from Africa or from the 
United States—should be taken at once. Let 
this ball be set in motion. Where are the “irre- 
pressible” agitators? Where is that spirit that 
was “marching along?” Who will make Cuba 
Free? Let there be no time lost. No more 
thieving of men, women, and children. 
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Communications. 


aes 
Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 

deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 

without iudorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


BY JOHN DUNN. 








Tue innovation which the States have effected upon 
the common-law status of married women is eminently 
just; but it isnot of such a character as to countervail 
their social incapacities and render them qualified to 
wield the elective franchise. Neither does it follow, be- 
cause these rigors of the common-law have been thus re- 
lieved, that it is just to innovate yet farther. The fun- 
damental nature of the franchise, and the office which it 
was designed to answer, require that the freeman should 
act mdependently of every bias. In an elective govern- 
ment the people govern—their wishes are laws; the bal- 
lot is simply the expression of those wishes. Now if 
there is an authority which coerces the true sentiments 
of the people, the franchise becomes a mockery. 

The object to be gained by admitting women to vote is 
to get the sense of a class now excluded—to get the sense 
of the whole people. If the matrimonial institution 
raises a power (be it in legal contemplation or resulting 
from personal influence of the husband) 1m one to dic- 
tate to the other, no benefit results to either the goy- 
erned or the government (if, indeed, there is any dis- 
tinction). It is supposed that husband and wife counsel 
and advise together regarding the one vote which the 
husband casts as representing their united wisdom; this 
is practically true of a large class, while that class of 
which it is not true is composed of those wherein the 
stronger of the two (either husband or wife) decides 
what ticket shall be deposited. In a majority of cases 
either the husband or wife has almost absolute control 
regarding their affairs; this is more generally true than 
we would at first thought imagine. No two persons are 
equally capacitated in every respect, and naturally the re- 
sult proves that the abler one determines the nature of 
the act to be exercised concerning any specified thing ; 
this in cases where the husband and wife are happily 
matched is therefore regulated by a law which can not 
be restrained. 

Now, supposing we give two ballots to the twain, they 
both vote alike where they are thus happily mated, and 
the superior wisdom of one is respected. But, on the 
other hand (in my article in the February number I en- 
deavored to give especial prominence to this, but your 
contributor waived all objections to it, apparently), sup- 
pose they are wnhappily mated, each will act independ- 
ently of the other, and, having each a ballot to cast, what is 
the result? Would not a difference of opinion, with the 
rancorous bitterness which is universally engendered in 
politics, destroy the peace of the family ? and what hap- 
piness is there left for ether party when rabid party 
spirit divides the household? and is not happiness the 
aim of our existence? Supposing, farther, that they 
haye children, is it not reasonable to presume that there 
will be a strife concerning how those children shall be 
taught to consider the great propositions involved in po- 
litical issues? and would not this make perpetual the 
division which now is marked only during the pendency 
of elections between political antagonists? This is anal- 
ogous to the spirit which is aroused when husband and 
wife hold irreconcilable religious views ; as a rule in such 
instances, one parent teaches the children to disregard the 
other parent’s notions, and véce versa; at length this dif- 
ference settles into a determined antagonism which 
enters into every phase of domestic policy. The disad- 
vantages it entails every candid reader will observe. It 
is the policy of the law (common and statutory) to ren- 
der in the highest degree sacred the marriage relation, be- 
cause otherwise human hopes and happiness would never 
be realized. 

Therefore, for the reason that if husband and wife voted 
alike, the sense of the people would be no better determined f 
and for the reason that if the two voted differently, the 
most sacred institution known to society would become pro- 
ductive of the greatest misery to the human family, mar- 
ried women should not vote. 








The Creator has made man and woman physically dif- 
ferent, and by force of it their duties differ. It is highly 
consistent with the design which we discover in His 
works that man should attend to the political duties of 


society and that woman should not; indeed, woman, by ~ 


the peculiarity of her physical disposition, is incapaci- 
tated, if for no other reason. To vote implies the ability 
to hold office, and how can woman hold political trusts 
and at the same time discharge the duties which the Al- 
mighty has imposed upon her? 

Progress should be slow to gain a healthy growth, and 
sudden revolutions, socially and politically, are the great- 
est enemies of advancement. But what madness has 
seized the proselytes of ‘* progress !’? what a reckless 
spirit pervades the times! how are the landmarks of 
safety disregarded by these enthusiasts ! 
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SHALL THE EXACT TRUTH BE TOLD ? 





I NoricE an editorial in the June number of the A. P. J. 
defining fear, faith, and hope ; in which you assert in il- 
lustrating faith, that ‘‘it is said a colored minister, dur- 
ing the July riots of 1863, was delivered from the merci- 
less rioters in answer to prayer.’? You say, ‘Sa simple» 
act of faith opened the way, and light came down to illu- 
minate the dark path.” 

Now this is all true ina sense, but the impression con- 
veyed to most minds by yours and similar expressions, 
that the infinite Jehovah exerted his miraculous power 
to stay the rioters’ weapons and vengeance while the 
man of God passed that bloodthirsty mob with his con- 
fiding family, is not in my opinion true. And yet I 
think if the man of faith had not exercised faith in 
prayer, but followed his first impulses and climbed out 
of the back window, he might have fared the sad fate too 
many black men and their families and property fared 
during those murderous riots. But it was the courage 
and cool resolve inspired by his prayer of faith, and 
which beamed from his countenance, as he boldly led his 
wife, followed by his children, that stayed their murder- 
ous hands. 

Do you ask me, then, was it Daniel’s courage that shut 
the lions’ mouths, and the fire-proof coating of faith that 
shielded the Hebrew worthies in the fiery furnace? I 
answer, in those days of miracles every servant of God 
was preserved miraculously when danger threatened, so 
no other means could save; witness, for instance, the 
earth swallowing up Korah, the fire consuming Elijah’s 
sacrifice, preserving Paul from shipwreck, etc. 

But in these days, when effects follow legitimate causes, 
when such a servant of God as Col. Baker is coolly shot 
down at Ball’s Bluff, and the mangled corpses of our best 
men mingle with the worst in railroad disasters, and sink 
in the ocean from steamboat explosions, I conclude if 
the days of miracles are not passed, they are certainly 
not wrought as of yore, to inspire men with a suitable 
faith to be always available in the hour of need. 

I know the world believes that holding forth this doc- 
trine of special providences works good to man. If I be- 
lieved this I would shout Amen, and preach it, too, if not 
strictly true. But on the contrary, I believe thousands 
are to-day traveling the downward road, and will finally 
make their bed in hell, in consequence of the holding 
forth of this doctrine of the virtue and efficacy of ab- 
stract faith, 

We tell our children that God made them, the beautiful 
apple on the tree, and every other thing that exists; and 
when they are young they consider that God acts espe- 
cially to make each of these things, as much as the smith 
does to make anaxe, But when they become men, and 
put away childish things (some never reach that state), 
they see God acting in nature everywhere, by fixed and 
general laws, and see no especial act of God in the pro- 
duction of apples, trees, etc., or in the repetition of them- 
selves in their children. 

But God creates another class of objects, as disposi- 
tions, temperaments, loves and hates, and we tell our 
children that God sees them always, and will punish for 
lying, stealing, and any sin they commit, and reward 
them for any good that they do; and that if they will ask 
God in fazth, he will bestow oft them any blessing they 
ask him to, provided they think to ask for the thing God 
thinks they stand in need of. 
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Now. if it was taught that the punishments God in- 
flicts for our transgressions, and the rewards he bestows 
for our doing the truth, are but the natural sequences of 
the laws of nature, as the production of fruit, the repro- 
duction of our species, etc., and that our prayers are an- 
swered in the same way, by producing change in us in- 
stead of changing God, I think many thinking men that 
now reason selfishly, saying, ‘‘I don’t pray to God, nor 


ask him to bless the food I eat, or my children with health 

knowledge, etc., while “ed neighbor prays often, and 
asks God’s blessing on all he does and upon his house- 
hold, etc., and yet we enjoy ourselves as well as they do 
over the way, and my children are more healthy and in- 
crease in knowledge faster than his children’’—I say, if 
the truth was taught respecting the manner in which God 
executes his moral laws, as it is respecting the execution 
of physical laws, and that in both effecte follow their 
legitimate causes, I believe that very many who now go 
selfishly the downward road, rolling sin as a sweet mor- 
sel under the tongue, would repent and do works meet 
for repentance, and thus be savee from sin in this world, 
and enter upon the future state rejoicing in the redeem- 
ing influence of the gospel of Christ. Tye. 
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A NATRAL FRENOLOGIST. 





To give our readers an idea of some of the men who 
would represent ‘tour noble science,’ we copy verbatim 
aletter received from one who proposes to enter the field 
asalecturer. It will be seen that the education of our 


correspondent has been sadly neglected. We omit names. 
Read the letter. 
Mr 

Fowler and Wells Sirs I will give you my in tants I 
in tand to lectaur on Ppren gees and physiology and 
vantrisaquism after haryes I can look prety nere thrue a 
purson when I see tha fase I wish you to send me a in 
Structer on phrenology and physolog and a fortune teling 
Book and fue Charts I lik you wood send me a mesmer- 
ism in Structer I wont you to be tha Jug what Will Sut 
me Best I am not a good Scouler and 55 yers of old 
thorefore I apele to you What Wood Sut me Best I do 
not be leve in fortun teling but thare as plinty yong fools 
in the World that Wood lik to by Sech Books here as 
two dolers I send to you at a Risk with outsyoure a 
adres I have but a smal infurmation of you or youre plas 
of Bisness I wood Send more money but do not noe 
whare it may go as Sun as I get. youre a dress you Can 
da pend on me for to be a Regalar Custmar for Carts and 
other kind of book that Will ansower for traveling on 
You Will ples Send youre a-d Dress to Saltsburg Indianah 
County Pa and Books Direct in Care of for 
I onderstand vantrils a quism very Well Cauld mak a 
verey good profrmens at iney time it will ansewr to 
lecture one as its powers Coums from the lungs and I 
will give tha Crouds Sum good Spasemans of it I wood . 
lik you to gin me the marked pris on what Book yo send 
me let me Knoe what you can let me haye advertisments 
at nothing to be said consanning vantrisaquism in it 
only to lectaur on it as I onderstand it well Nothing 
more at present Yours Respecfull 

June 18ten 1866 ples let me Knoe as Sune as posiable 
that I May Send for to you for a lot of Charts 


[No one will doubt the propriety of our asking for 
helpers or workers in this great field of human culture, 
when such aspirants assume to teach. There are good 
grounds for the charge of ignorance, quackery, humbug, 
and the like, when Phrenology is judged by such stand- 
ards. The notes of most all good banks are counterfeit- 
ed. There are quacks and pretenders in all professions, 
imbeciles in every community, and bad men eyvery- 
where. ] 
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MATHEMATICAL.—Permit me to introduce to your 
readers the knowledge of a new way to find the distance 
of a heavenly body. 

The angle of the moon’s equatorial horizontal paral- 
lax is 57/5” of a degree, and converted into the linear 
measure of the tangent of the angle, is 3,963 miles. 

1. The circular measure of the are of the moon’s paral- 
lax, carried to seven places of decimals, is .0166048 to be 
used for a divisor. 

2. The linear measure of the base line of the parallax 
with seven places of ciphers annexed to constitute a 
dividend, and the quotient will be the moon’s mean 
distance. 

Demonstration ; 3963.0000000 + .0166048=238,665 miles. 
Therefore, by division, the mean distance of the moon 
is determined, and your labors in the advancement of 
the true and useful, combined with your agreeableness, 
inclines me to think that Fowler is Fairer, and Wells too 
profound to admit of the thought of their giving my 


scrap of knowledge the go-by. Ww. Isaacs Looms, 
Baptist Pastor. 
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NEW THEORY OF THE SUN. 





Tue solid globe, or real body of the sun, like the 
planets, is mainly charged with negative electricity. 
The photosphere surrounds that globe with its apparent- 
ly luminous envelope at the outer limits of its atmo- 
sphere. This photosphere is positively electric, inherent 
to its position as the center of a system of revolving elec- 
tric bodies (the planets), and all waste in the form of dis- 
pensed light and heat to the planets, etc., is constantly 
resupplied by the frictional movements of those attend- 
ants as well in space as in the electric, engendering mo- 
tions of their contained elements. The body of the sun 
is also supplied with its light and heat, like the planets, 
from this same electric envelope. That beneath this 
envelope, and contiguous with it, is a gray cloud or fog 
stratum, which we call the penumbra, serving to screen 
the solid body of the sun, beneath, from an excess of this 
positively electric source of light and heat (the photo- 
sphere), which is thus made uniformly diffusive; so that 
night, or darkness, never visits the habitable body of that 
great globe. That this cloud or fog stratum, we call the 
penumbra, is composed of pellicles of suspended moist- 
ure, continually supplied from the body of the sun, be- 
neath, by evaporation, just as similar vesicular formed 
clouds are temporarily furnished by evaporation from 
the earth, and held suspended in our atmosphere. That 
such penumbra, like our clouds, is positively electric; 
and as two positives repel each other, so the positive 
penumbra and positive photosphere are continuously an- 
tagonistic, and by their mutual repulsion give rise to 
uniform action over the whole surface of the phote- 
sphere, producing the pore-like character of minute 
spots, which checker its general surface with small 
openings of varied size, showing the penumbra or gray 
cloud stratum beneath. This pore-like character of mi- 
nute spots exists over the whole surface of the photo- 
sphere, except where they haye combined to produce 
larger openings, generally designated as spots, or where 
these minute pores become closed by concentrated areas 
of condensed positive electricity in the form of concen- 
tric lines of brilliant facule. That the equatorial region 
of the body of the sun, in the line of its rotation, concen- 
trates the thickest portion of its penumbra or cloud 
stratum, consequently that there exists the greatest 
accumulation of positively charged clouds (as we find in 
thé equatorial regions of our earth); hence the greater 
antagonism with the positively charged photosphere, 
producing those larger pores or spots, as we call them, 
varying in position, size, and number, which generally 
distinguish the equatorial regions of the sun’s photo- 
sphere. That in such spots the antagonism between 
the photosphere and penumbra is so great that the latter 
is also parted, showing the real body of the sun, beneath, 
which displays, by simple contrast, the apparent black 
centers of those spots. Fleecy clouds are sometimes 
seen through these large openings, underlying the pe- 
numbra. 

The magnetic condition of the sun (another expression 
of electric action), which is known to affect the magnet- 
ism of our planet, and probably of all the planets of our 
system, doubtless reciprocally, may thus have its pe- 
riodic variations, arising from planetary orbital posi- 
tions, and thus may correspondingly influence the 
number, size, and duration of those conspicuous spots, 
as they have been observed to vary in time with the 
varying magnetism of the earth in maximum periods of 
about ten and a half years. 

The photosphere of the sun is doubtless the storehouse 
of positive electricity, the Leyden jar of our system, 
consequently this positively charged envelope is the 
source of light and heat, although it does not become 
active, as light and heat, until reaching the conducting 
planetary bodies, when the positive element in its rapid 
passage through our atmosphere, and on reaching the 
solid globe, causes everything to glow which opposes its 
passage, and thus produces both light and heat; as, 
analogously, the Leyden jar of an electric machine, 
charged with positive electricity, contains also the ele- 
ments of light and heat, but not untila negative body is 
brought withi: the recognized distance, is its positive 


iemenc developed, 11 the form of light and heat, upon 


~ near the condoctinge hody. The negative planets 
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being always within the required conducting distance 
of the positively charged sun from their many points of 
attraction (every atom on the surface and in the air 
being a conductor), thus analogously and continuously 
develop electric streams of light and heat upon or near 
the conducting planets. As with the Leyden jar, when 
the conducting body is composed of many points of at- 
traction, as a negative brush, so the sun, attracted by 
the atoms of a planet (aerial, liquid, and solid), imparts 
continuous streams of diffused light and heat in both 
cases. In the act of restoring electric equilibrium (from 
the overcharged positive to the deficient negative), the 
positive element, by the rapidity of its passage through 
the atmosphere, or concussion, when reaching the bodies 
of the planets, either consumes or simply heats all that 
opposes its passage. These conditions are dependent 
upon the positive element being conducted in a concen- 
trated form, as forked lightning, producing intense light 
and heat, or diffusively as solar light, sheet lightning, or 
auroral light (all electric), causing various degrees of 
modified light and heat. Perpendicular rays of the sun 
concentrate more of the positive or heat-giving element, 
in a given area, than.do the oblique rays, which fully ac- 
counts for tropical heat and varied climatic changes, 
depending upon the position of the sun. 

When we look at the sun, electric light fills the vision, 
consequently the body of the sun appears luminous; as 
if our eyes were placed behind a collection of attracting 
points, drawing elasticity from the ball of a Leyden jar, 
the sight would then be filled with electric light too, and 
the ball itself, from which the pencils of light come, 
would also appear luminous, although we know it is not 
so. Thus the photosphere of the sun may be as cool as 
the similarly charged Leyden jar of the electric ma- 
chine, consequently light from the sun can not be devel- 
oped in the photosphere any more than in the Leyden 
jar, nor in ethereal space, which fully accounts for the 
darkness of our nocturnal heavens, as no ray of light is 
then observed, or even diffused in space, in the passage 
of this electric source of light to any of the planets, yet 
they glow with borrowed solar effulgence—proving that 
light and heat are not developed until the electric me- 
dium reaches the atmosphere or body of a planet, or 
other condensed objects in space. 

There can be no atmosphere outside the apparently 
luminous envelope of the sun, or we could not see the 
precise limits of its photosphere, which is as sharply de- 
fined as a carved solid, when seen through 4 good tele- 
scope, and when there is no disturbance in the atmosphere 
to interfere with distinct vision. 

This theory has strong points of analogy with known 
operations upon our globe, besides those named, as well as 
with ascertained electric effects, to give it prominence. 

CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 

Locust VALLEY, N. Y. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 
HOW IT APPEARS TO ME. 





Tats world, so full of human beings, each with his pe- 
culiar temperament, capability, and gifts, all differing 
more or less, but each capable of satisfactorily filling 
some position, could the right one be found, is like a del- 
icate and complicated piece of mechanism which the 
great Artisan has made capable of grand and harmonious 
movement, and composed of numberless separate parts, 
the individual place and function of which may be readily 
comprehended by examining their construction and the 
arrangement of which belongs to the skillful hands of the 
workmen, intelligence and discernment; but whose 
proper authority is often usurped by the clown, igno- 
rance; under whose control many of its members are 
forced into an action contrary to evident design. The 
result is plainly visible: misplaced bands jerk and twitch, 
wheels grate and whirl in the wrong direction, and a 
jar is felt in the whole economy. Who would not wish 
that universal knowledge might forbid the clumsy hand- 
ling of ignorance, 

Were every man’s function or ‘‘ mission” inscribed by 
his Maker’s hand upon his organization, it may be said, 
how many difficulties and doubts would be removed. 
Phrenology shows that every one’s place in nature is thus 
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indicated. I would that its inscription were read, and 
its dictates followed by all. How many evils observable 
in daily life would it remedy ! 

I do not doubt that many a genius has been doomed to 
plod through life unrecognized, pursuing some time- 
honored occupation which may have been handed down 
from father to son for generations, and he must needs 
pursue it because his fathers did. The much-used 
phrase, that ‘‘ he is no better than were his forefathers,” 
clenches the argument against him. The yearnings of 
his spirit may be strong, making repulsive what is for- 
eign to his nature; but his distaste for the path marked | 
out for him is set down to the score of his laziness; and 
if his struggling thoughts and vague yearnings are ever 
expressed, they are met with ridicule by those whom ig- 
norance and prejudice have blinded to the different capa- 
bilities of different souls. The sensitive spirit shrink- 
ingly locks the doors of the mind, and learns to distrust 
itself, thinking that perhaps after all, inclination is only 
a secondary matter, that what seems so unavoidable 
must be right, and that this rebellious spark of human 
nature should besmothered. Falling with the best grace 
possible into the old-time way, the unrecognized genius 
does smother his true nature under the cares of his as- 
sumed life, or learns to perform, in a sort of mechanical 
way, duties which .to another man differently constituted 
might be exactly suited and pleasing, while this latter 
personage may be making a donkey of himself and rack- 
ing his brains ita position for which his natural gifts 
may have entirely unfitted him. s 

And thus for an unrelished mess of pottage does the 
one sell his birthright. A man of ability lays aside God’s 
gifts to rust, to partially fill the place of a good practical 
business man, who in turn has mistaken his calling, and 
is dabbling in affairs which will never amount to any- 
thing but dabbling to him. 

In this distorted course of life there can be but little 
satisfaction or happiness to either; and both are follow- 
ing the example of the servant of old with the buried 
talent; and when the Master comes He will but receive 
again his unimproved gifts. And all this because of in- 
sufficient light by which to discover the capacities best 
suited to different individuals. Much of this darkness 
has been already dispelled by Phrenology ; but there are 
many in obscurity where its light has not yet shone. 

Send it abroad; it acquaints human nature with it- 
self, it inculcates virtue, it teaches charity ; and from all 
who have known its efficient aid it asks a voice. 


BERTHA, 
oS oo 


NAMES OF THE States.—.. Editor: 
In the August number of your very excellent PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL you give the result of your investiga- 
tions as to the origin of the names of the different States, 
and set forth therein that Pennsylvania was named after 
William Penn, its founder, which opinion I, with all due 
deference, believe to be erroneous, and, some ten years 
since, proved it so in the columns of the New York Dés- 

atch. 

In ‘‘ Hughes’ Life of Penn” the following passage oc- 
curs: ‘‘ His (Penn’s) application for the land before de- 
scribed, met with considerable opposition; it was, at 
length, however, decided in his favor, and he was, by 
charter, dated at Westminster, the 4th of March, 1681, © 
and signed by writ of privy seal, made and constituted 
full and absolute proprietor of the tract of land which he 
had pointed out, and invested with the power of ruling 
and governing it according to his judgment. The 
charter was made out under the name of Pennsylvania, a 
name fixed upon by the king as a token of respect to 
Admiral Penn* (the father of the colonist), though much 
against the wishes of his son, who was apprehensive of 
its being construed into a proof of ostentation in himself, 
and was desirous of having it called New Wales, or Syl- 
vania only ; but the king said it was passed, and he would 
take the naming of if upon himself.” 

To settle a question so historically important as the 


naming of a State, we should be careful to go to the 
sources for its origin, and you will doubtless agree with 
me that no one is more competent to account for the 
origin of ‘‘ Pennsylvnia” than its illustrious founder. 
MAURICE BINGHAM, 
181 Bowery, New York City. 


* Admiral Penn’s first name was Richard. 
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[All works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
IcAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.) 

THE GLORY AND SHAME OF 


Enaitanp. By C. Edwards Lester. In 
twelve books. Two volumes, demy oc- 
tavo, 304 PP: each, Price $2 per volume, 
Bartram & Lester, publishers, N. Y. 


This work is an elaboration of a book of 
the same title and signification published 
by the author about twenty-five years ago. 
In it he sets forth in clear, earnest, and 
forcible language the lights and shadows of 
English life, government, and public senti- 
ment. The field covered is extensive, but 
treated in a terse and comprehensive man- 
ner. The main feature of the book, in our 
estimation, is its conciseness of statement, 
the reader being able to obtain clearer 
ideas of the actual condition of English af- 
fairs than could be obtained from ponder- 
ous tomes on the same subject. The whole 
treatment of the subject shows a mind of 
unusual ability. Did he not furnish in the 
course of his book frequent quotations from 
authentic British documents in support of 
his bold assertions, we would be inclined 
to think their severity extravagant and un- 
warranted. The fourth, sixth, tenth, and 
twelfth parts are written in astyle at once 
attractive and deeply interesting, the au- 
thor dealing with his themes with the 
spirit and power cf a thorough knowledge 
of the matters set forth. Mr. Lester’s is 
truly an able mind, and the trenchant man- 
ner in which he castigates oppression 
evinces an ardent sympathy for free insti- 
tutions. We could not afford our readers 
an adequate idea of this work without de- 
tailing at considerable length the views 
and Zpsissima dicta of the author himself, 
and for that we have neither time nor space 
at present ; we, however, hope to give in a 
future number a more extended account of 
Mr. Lester and his writings; until then let 
a careful perusal of his ‘‘ Glory and Shame” 
suffice. 


An Itiustratep SKETCH OF 


THE MOVEMENT -CuRE; Its Principles, 
Methods, and Effects. By George H. 
Taylor, M.D., author of ‘‘ Exposition of 
the Movement-Cure” and physician of 
the Institute. Price 25 cents. 


To those who are desirous of learning 
the nature of the Swedish movement-cure 
this pamphlet will prove serviceable. It is 
a synopsis of the larger work prepared by 
Dr. Taylor, and is intended to popularize 
the mode of treatment by movement. It 
is admitted by all experienced physicians 
that physical motions are efficacious in 
many diseases, especially those affecting 
the mechanical system. Dr. Taylor in his 
extended work has classified the specific 
movements adapted to different forms of 
disease, according to the recognized treat- 
ment of the Institute. The pamphlet gives 
several illustrated examples of the process 
in certain cases, and furnishes many excel- 
lent physiological suggestions aside from 
the immediate province of the treatise. 


Hints Towarp Paysicar Prer- 
FECTION; or, The Philosophy of Human 
Beauty, a bag how to Acquire and 
Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and 
Vigor, and Avoid the Infirmities and De- 
formities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 
New York: Fowler and Wells. 1866. 
One volume, 12mo, $1 %5. 

A new edition of this remarkable and 
highly important work is now ready. Prof. 
Amos Dean, of the Albany Law School, 
speaks of it as ‘* A very excellent work,”’ 
and adds: ‘It exhibits within a very brief 


compass a great number of vastly import- 
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ant truths. I have seldom, if ever, seen 
a work that embraces so much of the first 
importance to be known by young men 
| and young women as that book. The il- 
| lustrations are also yery happily adapted 
to carry out and enforce the ideas advanc- 
ed. It ought to be universally read and 
studied.” 


Tue PRESBYTERIAN Hisrort- 


caL ALMANAC and Annual Remem- 
brancer of the Church for 1865. By Jo- 
seph M. Wilson. Vol. '%. Philadelphia: 
Joseph M. Wilson. 


This is a well-printed annual, and well 
worthy the perusal of all who take an in- 
terest in Church matters. 
record for 1865 is quite full, and several 
handsomely executed portraits are given 
with it. The elaborate statistics of the 
Presbyterian Church in America and Great 
Britain bear the impress of careful compi- 
lation, and furnish a large fund of interest- 
ing matter. 


Thre Lower DeEprus oF THE 


GREAT AMERICAN METROpouis. <A Dis- 
course delivered by Rey. Peter Stryker, 
in the Thirty-fourth St. Reformed Dutch 
Chureh, New York city. No. 38 of ‘t The 
Pulpit and Rostrum.”’ Price 15 cents. 


In this deeply interesting discourse the 
reverend gentleman gives a graphic por- 
trayal of a tour made by himself under the 
protection and guidance of policemen 
through some of the haunts of depravity 
and wretchedness in New York city. 








Ture Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York city have just published 
a handsome and well-delineated map of the 
seat of war in Central Europe. The enter- 
prise exhibited by this Company is well 
worthy of notice. 

LrcrurRES oN THE INCARNA- 


TION, ATONEMENT, AND MEDIATION OF 
THE LoRD JEsus Curis. By Chauncey 
Giles, Minister of the New Jerusaiem 
Church. New York: published by the 
General Convention of the New Jerusa- 
lem in the United States of America. 
Price 25 cents. 


This well-printed pamphiet contains four 
lectures, in which the views of the Church 
of the New Jerusalem on the above great 
subjects are clearly set forth. 


Tuer GAME-BIRDS OF THE 
Coasts AND LAkeEs of the Northern 
States of America. A full account of the 
sporting along our sea-shores and inland 
waters, with a comparison of the merits 
of Breech-loaders and Muzzle-loaders. 
By Robert B. Roosevelt, author of *t The 
Game-fish of North America,” ‘‘Supe- 
rior Fishing,”’ ‘‘ Country Life,” etc., ete. 
New York: Carleton, Publisher, 413 
Broadway. 12mo, pp. vi., 336. $1 75. « 
This book, as the composition of a 

sportsman, and descriptive of his own ex- 

perience and that of the best éalené in En- 
gland and America, will recommend itself 
to the profession generally as a practical 
treatise. The style of the author is clear 
and easy. The chapter on the comparative 
merits of muzzle-loading guns and breech- 
loading is a dispassionate review of the 
various trials made with them, and is of 
special interest to the American hunter. 

An appendix is given, which contains 

brief descriptions of the prominent game- 

birds of the Northern States, with the lo- 

calities in which they are found. For a 

book of its size it is unquestionably the 

best of the kind that we have had orca- 
sion to examine. 


“Trp LirrLe Corporav” is 
‘‘all alive’? with his wise and witty say- 
ings, which he spreads over the continent 
in his best of all the youths’ magazines. 
His headquarters are in Chicago, and Mr. 
A. L, SEWELL is his secretary. 
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Mepirations AND CoNTEMPLA- 

Tions. By James Harvey. $1 50. 

Few characters, in ancient and modern 
times, have combined more excellences 
or displayed more virtues than Mr. J. 
Harvey, whether we consider his sincerity 
as a friend, his zeal as a divine, his knowl- 
edge as a scholar, his mildness and pa- 
tience, his charity and love, as a man and 
a Christian. 


First Lessons 1x Compost- 


TION, in which the Principles of the Art 
are developed in connection with the 
Principles of GRAMMAR, embracing full 
directions on the subjeet of Punctuation, 
with copious Exercises, By G. P. Quack- 
enbos, A.M. Price $1. 


Of this work 169,000 copies have been 
sold. The author, a distinguished teacher, 
commits the work to his professional 
brethren, and requests them to submit it 
to that practical trial which is after all the 
only true test of a school-book’s value. 


Tur Prreriw’s Proeress from 


this World to That which is to come. By 

John Bunyan. Withillustrations. $1 75. 

We, of course, can not but commend this 
work to all our Christian friends. 


A TREATISE ON Encuisu Punc- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Writers, 
Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, WITH AN APPENDIX, con- 
taining rules on the use of Capitals, a 
list of Abbreviations, hints on the Prep- 
aration of Copy and on Proof-Reading, 
specimen of Proof-Sheet, etc. By John 
Wilson. Price, postpaid, $1 75. 

A new edition of this excellent work is 
now ready—may be had at this office or by 


post. 


Tar CENTENNIAL 1766-1866. 
—The large, growing, and important body 
of worshipers known as Mernopists cel- 
ebrate this year their ONr HUNDREDTH 
anniversary in America. With them this 
is indeed a year of jubilee. In order to 
its proper celebration, books, pamphlets, 
and pictorials have been published; ora- 
tions, sermons, and lectures delivered, and 
a complete review of the work accom- 
plished put on record. Our friend Mr. N. 
Trppats, 8% Park Row, New York, has 
published a beautiful sixteen-page picto- 
rial, with sixty-eight illustrations, embrac- 
ing portraits of the preazhers and their 
wives, of the past hundred years—living 
and dead—churches, colleges, camp-meet- 
ing grounds, etc., witha succinct history 
of the most important events connected 
with Methodism in America. This picto- 
rial is sold for 25 cents, and may be ordered 
from this office. Weneed scarcely add that 
the paper must prove instructive to others 
as well as to Methodists. 


Past Timrs wits my Littte 


FrrenDs. By Martha Haines Butt Ben- 
nett, author of ‘‘ Leisure Moments,” etc. 
vee $1 50. New York: Carleton, pub- 
isher. 


A story-book for children, which must 
have a large sale, especially in the South, 
where the authoressis so wellknown. We 
shall refer to this work again. 


Messrs. I’. W. Hurp & Co. 
have published a large chromo-lithograph 
of the Dansville Water-Cure, which will 
serve as a permanent advertisement of that 
establishmeut. Itis one of the most ex- 


tensive and expensive pictures of the sort 
we have seen. It is supposed that many 
of the patients at the Cure will purchase 
the picture, at $3 a copy, and this will 
make the investment a ‘good thing” for 
the proprietors. 
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In Press.—Tne Iniustrat- 
ED ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND Puysi- 
OGNOMY FoR 1867.—We are now printing 
the new Annual. It is to be enlarged, and 
presented in a handsome cover. It will 
contain among many other good things: 
Bashfulness, its Cause and Cure, illustrated 
(worth of itself more than the cost of the 
book); Hindoo Heads and Characters ; Im- 
mortality, Scientific Proofs; How to Study 
Phrenology ; How to Conduct Publie Meet- 
ings; Handwriting ; Probst, the Murderer ; 
Shaking Hands, illustrated; Portraits, 
Character, and Biographies of Distinguish- 
ed People, etc. Letit be placed in every 
counting-room or office, on every center- 
table, or hung in the chimney-corner of 
every dwelling. It will do good. Price, 
postpaid, 20 cents. Address this office. 


Toe New York Coacu- 
MAKER’s MontTaiy MaGazine for August 
has just been received by us, and contains, 
besides four handsome full-page engray- 
ings of new designs for carriages, an un- 
usual amount of useful and interesting 
matter to those especially who are in the 
line of business to which the magaziue is 
devoted. Specimen numbers can be ob- 
tained at 50 cents each. 


QuEsTIONS ON EccLEsIASTI- 
cAL History. By Rey. Joseph Emerson. 
60 cents. This book is revised, completed, 
and published for the use of individuals, 
families, and schools. 


Sranparp Hanp-Boox or 
HovusEHOLD EcoNoMY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Postpaid, 60 cts. Giving plain directions 
for the management of a family, servants, 
lying-in-room, nursery, sick-room, flower 
garden, kitchen garden, and household 
pets, etc. 


First Lessons on Natura 
History. Postpaid, 80 cents. Prepared 
under the direction of Professor Agassiz, 
and very interesting for children, and per- 
haps of some use to parents whose chil- 
dren share the general juvenile delight in 
aquarias. 


SprriruaL Proeress; or, In- 
structions in the Divine Life of the Soul. By 
James W. Metcalf. Postpaid, $150. This 
work is intended for such as are desirous 
to count all things but loss, that they may 
win Christ. Comprising Christian Coun- 
sel, Spiritual Letters, Method of Prayer, 


Spiritual Maxims, etc. 


PasroraL REMINISCENCES. 
By Shepard K. Kollock. With an JIntro- 
duction by A. Alexander, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Postpaid, $150. It contains about 
240 pages in nine chapters, namely: ‘* The 
Devout Widow,” ‘* The Scottish Seaman,” 
“The Daughter of Dejection Comforted,” 
“The Injured Man Subdued,” ‘‘ The Bard- 
ened Convict,’ ‘‘ The Naval Apostate,” 
** An Old Disciple,”’ ‘‘ The Hungry Soul,” 
‘*The Wrong Step,’ and is considered a 
real accession to our stock of religious 
reading. 


New Music, recently receiv- 
ed from Mr. Fred. Blume, of 208 Bowery: 
‘“‘Nellie’s Gone Forever,” by Blamphin, 
‘* 4 Pearl of Melody,” price 30 cents. ‘* The 
Licht in the Window,” a ballad, by Vir- 
ginia Gabriel, price 40 cents. ‘* Ha-foozle- 
um,” a great comic song, price 35 cents. 





Toe Uarmonres or Na- 
TURE; or, the Unity of Creation. By Dr. 
G. Haextwig. With numerous wood-cuts. 
8yo, pp. xix., 406. Cloth, $8. (London 
priat.) 
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Neo Books. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting ;] 





Boota Memoriats. Pas- 


sages, Incidents, and Anecdotes in the Life | 


of Junius Brutus Booth (the Elder), By 
his Daughter. Portrait. 12mo, pp. 184. 
Cloth, $1 %5. — ; 

Mepican Diagnosis, with 
Special Reference to Practical Medicine. 
A Quide to the Knowledge and Discrim- 
ination of Diseases. Illustrated with wood- 
cuts. Second edition, revised. 8vo, pp. 
784. Cloth, $6 50. 


Lire anp Tirmus oF ANDREW 
JouNsON, Seventeenth President of the 
United States. 
stand-point by a National man. Portrait. 
12mo, pp. xii., 363. Cloth, $2. 


Battie Ecuoks ; or, Lessons 
from the War. By George B. Ide, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 325. Cloth, $2. 


Mrtiter’s New Guide ro 
THE Hupson River. Tlustrated. By T. 
Addison Richards. 18mo, pp. 131. Cloth, 
$1 30. ao 

Homes wituout Hanps.— 
Being a description of the habitations of 
animals, classed according to their princi- 
ple of construction. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. Dlustrated. 8vo, pp. 651. Cloth, $5. 


THE QUvUEEN’s EnGLisy. — 
Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling. By 
Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Small 8vo. Vellum cloth, $1 50. _ 


Toe Deran’s Enctisu.—A 
Criticism on the Dean of Canterbury’s Es- 
says on ‘“‘ The Queen’s English,” By Geo. 
Washington Moon. Small 8yo. Vellum 
cloth, $2. 

Presipent Lincotn SeE.xr- 
PorRTRAYED. By Jno. Malcolm Ludlow, 
London. With Portrait. SmallSvo. $225. 


Tue Prcrortan Book of 
Anecdotes and Incidents of the War of the 
Rebellion, Civil, Military, and Domestic, 
from the time of the Memorable Toast of 
Andrew Jackson : ‘‘The Federal Union— 


it must be preserved,’ in 1830, to the As- 
sassination of President Lincoln, and the 
End of the War. By Frazer Kirkland. 
W.th over 300 Engravings. 8vo, pp. 705. 
Hartford: Hartfor Publishing Co. By 
orn only. Cloth, $4 50; full gilt, 

Tur GLory AND SHAME OF 
Enetanp. By C, Edwards Léster. In 2 
vols., 8vo, pp. (both vols.) 601. Cloth, $4 00, 


GUIDE TO THE CENTRAL 
Parxk. Illustrated. By T. Addison Rich- 
ards. 18mo, pp. 101. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tur Crown or Witp OL- 
TyE. Three Lectures on Work, Traflic, 
and War. By John Ruskin. 12mo, pp. 
xxi., 127. Cloth, $1 25. 


Tur Sitver Sunpeam: A 
Practical and Theoretical Text-book on 
Sun Drawing and Photographic Printing ; 
comprehending all the Wet and Dry Pro- 
cesses at present known, with Collodion, 
Albumen, Gelatine, Wax, Resin, and Sil- 
ver; as also Heliographic Engraving, etc. 


By J. Fowler, M.D. Fifth edition. 12mo, 


pp. 443. Cloth, $2 75. 
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Written from a National | 





€o our Correspondents. 


Quzstions oF ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 


| Questions of personal interest will be 





| promptly answered by letter. If questions 


be brief, and distinetly stated, we will try to 
respond in the ‘*next number.’ Your 
‘* Best THoueuts”’ solicited. 


An Orprr For Books, JOURNALS, 
étc., must be written on a sheet by étself. 
Questions for this department—To CoRRE- 
SPONDENTS—ond communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


SpecraL Norrce—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PHysiIoLoGy, PHRENOL- 
ogy, PHyslogNomy, PsycHoLogy, Ern- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, 07 the gene- 
ral SCIENCE OF MAN, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 





Mirra in Inprans. — We 
have a communication, from a lady in Min- 
nesota, on the subject of ‘“‘ Mirthfulness 
among the Indians.’’ She states that ‘‘ they 
often enjoy a hearty laugh, and that they 
are not the sober stoics that they are gen- 
erally asserted to be, and that they laugh 
heartily at the mistakes and blunders of 
their associates.” 

We venture the assertion that in a party 
of twenty Indians there will not be so 
much laughing in twelve months as in a 
party of twenty negroes in twelve hours. 
We have seen something of the Indians, 
seen them together, five, ten, twenty, fifty, 
in a crowd; we have seen them for hours 
at a time, and seldom saw a smile on an In- 
dian face, if we may except the civilized 
Indian gentleman, George Copway—yet se- 
riousness is depicted on his face; we have 
seldom seen what might be called a sunny- 
faced Indian, one whose face seemed to be 
the home of smiles. One may go among 
negroes, or white men, or Chinamen, and 
he will see numbers whose countenances 
beam with the twilight of smiles. The face 
is not shaped into a smile, it does not 
laugh, but there seems to be an expression 
on the face in harmony with smiling, as if 
a smile had just gone or was just coming ; 
but the Indian face seems hard, stern, sober, 
even to sadness. If the Indian has the 
power to smile, if he often indulges it, 
we rejoice to know it. 





< MARRYING CovUSsINS.”— 


Where can I obtain yonr previous or any 
able articles in relation to ‘‘ Marrying 
Cousins ?”’ and where can I obtain infogma- 
tion as to what exceptions would obviate 
the objections to unions in such cases ? 


Ans. By the numerous letters received 
of late on this subject, we should suppose 
the world to be getting crazy on the sub- 
ject of marrying blood-relations ; or, per- 
haps, we ought to regard the world as be- 
coming sane on the subject, hence the in- 
quiries. Formerly the marriages of cousins 
took place without inquiry or anxiety ; now 
people are getting their eyes open and they 
seek information. 

In reply to your first inquiry we refer 
you to our work entitled ‘‘ Hereditary De- 
scent: Its Laws and Facts,” page 227 and 
onward. The work costs $150. If after 
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reading that work you want to marry a 
cousin, go ahead—your children would lack 
common sense, marry whom you would. 
As to the exceptions, if any, they are to be 
found in cousins who respectively take 
after the parents that are not related. But 
this is a very unsafe experiment. If you 
ean not find any one besides a cousin to 
marry you had better remain single, or else 
do not blame Providence, in case you weil 
marry your cousin, if you find yourself at 
some future day the parent of imbeciles. 


THE BARBER’S Poitz.—Will 


you please state the origin of the barber’s 
sign, viz., a striped pole? 


Ans. The barber in former times did the 
bleeding and leeching, not perhaps the 
whoie of it, but for the common people 
who would get directions from a physician 
to be bled or leeched, and they would go 
to the barber, who was glad to do it fora 
few pence. Asa sign indicating his readi- 
ness to let blood, the barber had the spiral 
stripes, red and blue, painted on a white 
pole, the red indicating an artery filled with 
red blood, the blue indicating a vein filled 
with. blue or venous blood—the white stripe 
indicated the bandage. How ridiculous it 
now appears since bleeding has gone out 
of fashion, even with the doctors! and the 
barber is never known to use the lancet. 
The striped pole now means, not, “I 
bleed,”’ but, ‘‘I shave and cut hair.’’ Per- 
haps a new set of colors could now prop- 
erly be put on the pole, viz., black, brown, 
and auburn, signifying ‘‘I color hair,’’ as 
well as shave. 


Waar is life? 
swers. 


B. T.—We are glad to re- 
ceive your indorsement of our ‘‘ policy,” 
and although we find it a difficult task to 
always avoid the quagmires, yet when we 
do fall into them we are not siow to ac- 
knowledge our error. 


Echo an- 


Quzxstion.—Can you tell me 
what the word ‘‘Mc’’ is derived from ? 
Ans. The prefix Mac or Mc is of Gaelic 
origin and signifies ‘‘ son of.” 


An Ovrrit.—As you have 
our set of forty portraits, busts, casts of 
brain, a set of anatomical and physiologi- 
cal plates, all you need as an outfit for lec- 
turing area few skulls of men and animals. 
Most of these you can acquire as you 
travel. Our advice is to begin lecturing, 
and add to your apparatus as you find you 
need it and have the opportunity. 


Poor Memory. —I read a 
great deal, but can not recall what I read; 
and it is only with great difficulty that I 
can remember tiat which I have gained by 
study. How can I improve my memory ? 


Ans. The only way to improve any faculty 
is to use it rightly enough, but not toe 
much. The right method of using facul- 
ties isas important as the use. We can 
not elaborate this point in the JoURNAL. 
Our work entitled ‘‘ Memory and Intellec- 
tual Improyement applied to Self-Educa- 
tion and Juvenile Instruction,” treats this 
whole subject of memory in a practical 
way, and can not fail to repay perusal and 
study by all who haye a weak or capricious 
memory. The book will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, for $1 50. 


Harmonious PARENTS.— 


Can a husband and wife of like faculties‘ 


and like temperaments be the parents of 
wise and healthy offspring? _ 

Ans. Yes, most certainly, if the tempera- 
ments and the faculties are properly bal- 
anced; if of the right kind, they should be 
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alike in both; if not nearly perfect, they 
should be unlike, so that the weakness of 
the one might be supplemented by the 
strength of the other. 





Success 1n Lirre.—Self-Es- 
teem and Combativeness are important 
organs in the battle of life, but not the 
only or most important. A man in order 
to achieve success must not only exhibit 
boldness, courage, and assurance, but alse 
steadfastness, determination, and common 
sense. The organs which inspire the lat- 
ter qualities, we presume you to be suffi- 
ciently versed in Phrenology to perceive at 
once. 


Marr anp Frmatr Heaps. 


—What is the relative size of the heads of 
the two sexes of the human family ? 


Ans. Aman weighing 150 pounds should 
have a 22-inch head. A woman weighing 
from 120 to 180 pounds should have about 
a 21-inch head. 


_ 2. Are not the reflective organs greater 
jn the male than in the female? 


Ans. Yes, generally; but woman has rel- 
tively most top-head — kindness, faith, 
hope, justice, and devotion. 





Tuaeration.—Is the imag- 
ination a creative or a reproductive faculty ? 
Ans. So far as man can create, the imag- 
ination isacreative faculty. A story isthe 
work of the imagination, but its form and 
expression will be much regulated by 
knowledge and experience. Sometimes a 
work of imagination defies experience and 
knowledge and treads in paths untrod be- 
fore by mortal man. The ‘* Moen Hoax,” 
of 1835, by Richard Adams Locke, and the 
poem entitled the ‘* Culprit Fay,” by Rod- 
man Drake, are pertinent examples. 


Drawlinc SPraKERS.—Do 


not persons who draw their words in talk- 
ing have the executive organs small? 


Ans. The quality spoken of has more inti- 
mate relation to temperament than to phre- 
nological development. Large Secretive- 
ness would make one deliberate, perhaps 
soft, possibly drawling in speech, The 
enunciation of the cat tribes, which are re- 
markable equally for large Secretiveness 
and Destructiveness, is an eminent exam- 
ple of drawling. 


Agassiz.—The pronunciation 
of this distinguished savant’s name as gen- 
erally received is very like Ag-a-se. 


Panopuonics.—We are de- 
sired by the writer of an article in our 
June number, under this title, to convey to 
those whose letters are unanswered, his 
thanks for kind expressions of approval 
with the Panophonic movement. It is ex- 
pected that a small pamphlet will soon be 
issued, giving the forms of the system and 
a brief statement of principles, etc.; of 
which information will be given in the ad- 
vertising department of this JouRNAL. 


A Tow Hxrap.—My hair is 


of the very undesirable color known as 
‘*tow-colored,’’ and it is a great annoyance 
to me at least. I see by the JouRNAL that 
‘* solden tresses’ are all the rage in Paris, 
This is not the case here, and you would 
confer a great benefit on many of your 
readers by publishing some recipe by which 
we might color our hair permanently and 
safely, that is, without injuring it or caus- 
ing it to fall out. Ihave a recipe which is 
as follows: liac sulphur, 1 drachm; sugar 
of lead, 34 dr.; rose water, 4 oz. 

eries. Is this on safe, and will it 
permanently color the hair? If not, what 
wi 


Ans. We must in this case, as in that 
where curly hair is so much desired, rec- 
ommend porridge to old country tow heads, 
and pudding and milk to Americans, For 

















gray hair, we advise meckness and miod- 
esty rather than hair-dye. itis an indica- 
tion of something akin to vanity to put on 
false colors. Age may be respectable, dig- 
nified, kind, and affectionate, and frosted 
or silvered hair adds to, rather than de- 
tracts from, a noble nature. Let us be 
content to appear as God intended we 


should, simply adding the graces of manly | 


and Christian culture. 


Weiaut.—The way to cul- 
tivate it is to exercise it—the same as any 
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liquor; but, as that business is now regard- 
ed, one must have a rather low estimate of 
morality to engage in it. Liquor dealers 
ought to be moral, and all men ought to 
have good moral characters, especially 
should a person who aspires to teach. In 
most religious communities, an ‘‘impious, 
profane person’? would be considered rot 
as answering to the description of a good 
moral character; but most people think if 
one does not steal, cheat, or openly break 


| the laws, he possesses a good moral char- 


other faculty. Yes. Back numbers of the | 
| higher than it is necessary, either to teach 


'a common school according to publie 


A. P. J. to January may still be had. 


Duit Heaps.—J. W. KR. 
The large square foreheads (you speak of), 
which are dull scholars, may be short in 


the intellectual lobe of brain, and like the | 


vestibule of a church, which, though high 
and broad, is not deep, contains but little 
room, 
sluggish and the fiber of the brain coarse. 


Prupish Marpens some- 


The temperament, also, may be | 


times decline eligible offers of marriage | 


from a kind of delicate difiidence; but we 
think it the fault, mainly, of the suitor. A 
widower would win such a maid, because 
less diffident than a bachelor, and know- 
ing better how to treat the womanly nature. 





PHOTOGRAPHING.— W hat de- 
velopments are necessary for a good pho- 
tographer? 


Ans. Besides a good general intellect and 
an active temperament, a photographer 
needs large Individuality, Form, Order, 
Weight (to give a good idea of attitude 
and balance to a subject), Ideality, and 
Constructiveness. He ought also to have 
good Color, to enable him to ayoid the bad 
taste of daubing pictures with fiery red 
and glaring gilding. 

Bow-Leaerep.—A corre- 
spondent says: ‘tI have been greatly 
benefited by the advice you gave through 
your JouRNAL for enlarging the lungs, and 
now beg to inquire if there is a remedy for 
‘bowed legs ?’” 

Ans. One cause of bow legs is believed 
to be, permitting babes to walk too soon— 
or stand too long, before the bones are 
strong enough. One way to straighten 
them is to remain much in a horizontal 
position, and rub the legs frequently, 
causing the blood to circulate freely there- 
in. It would be a very slow process to 
straighten the crooked legs of an adult, 

Tux Fururs.—Do redeemed 
souls enter at once into the fall enjoyment 
promised in the Bible, or is that reserved 
till after the resurrection? 

Ans. Read Luke xxiii. 43. Then ask 
your clergyman. Then ask God. Your 
question is theological, not phrenological. 
But we would tell you if we knew. 


Goop Morar Cuarnacrer.— 


Will you inform your subscribers what 
constitutes a good moral character? Our 
superintendents of schools certify that the 
applicants for certificates to teach have 
yood moral characters, when they are 
known to be profane, impious, and ir- 
religious. 


Ans. A good moral character, a8 we 
understand it, is a person who is honest, 
truthful, just, and pure, and who lives 
circumspectly before the world. In New 
York, a person who applies for a license 
to sell Hquor must have a good moral 
character. We were recently asked if a 
man of good moral character would sell 
liquor, doubting whether it was not a 
business which must be practiced by one 
lacking moral character. A man of good 
moral character, doubtless, 


could sell | 


| to the usages of that traffic. 





acter. But we fancy that the real standard 
of a good moral character is considerably 


usage, or to sell ardent spirits according 
Our impres- 
sion is, that eight out of ten who sell rum 
in these regions have no just claim-to be 
considered ‘‘of good moral character.” 
Rumsellers generally haye been of the 
baser sort, and some of them are the 
basest of the base. 

Wauat to Eat.—I am trav- 
eling constantly, and think of abandoning 
a meat diet. Can a person live on bread 
and mill? as that can always be had, 
would it not be the best substitute? 


Ans. If you must confine yourself to 
white bread and milk, you would become 
constipated in less than three months, 
and your health be broken down. If you 
could get unbolted wheat bread or wheat- 
meai mush and milk you could live nicely ; 
but in traveling you would not often find 
that kind of bread. See Pereira, on Food 
and Diet. Published at this office. 


DxcEITFULNESS. — I have 
read your JouRNAL for six months, and am 


not yet able to tell who are deceitful and © 


who are not. I am a young single man, 
and this question is of great importance to 
me. 


Ans. Deceitfulness depends upon more 
than one condition, Large Secretiveness 
alone does not make one deceitful—it 
simply gives the power to conceal or 
deceive. If one has large Conscientious- 
ness, large or full Self-Esteem, fall Com- 
bativeness, and not too much Approbative- 
ness, deceitfulness need not be expected 
though Secretiveness be rather large. If 
Combativeness and Destructiveness be so 
small that the person lacks courage to 
speak the truth, and Approbativeness be 
so large that the person dreads censure, 
and has so little Self-Esteem as not to have 
independence, and so little Firmness and 
so large Cantiousness as to lack fortitude 
and be timid, it will not require large 
Secretiveness to induce concealment of 
faults and deception to screen the reputa- 


| tion from reproach. If you had a phreno- 


logical bust and the ‘‘ Self-Instructor,” you 
could learn to estimate character. 


A Svusscriper.— We fully 
agree with the statement in the Ephesians, 
5th chapter and 23d verse, wherein it says, 
‘‘The husband is the head of the wife.” 
But, don’t you see, some husbands, or 
married men, are not ‘‘house-bands,” but 
low, gross and brutal—yes, even créiménal. 
Many are drunken vagabonds, kept alive 
by the labor of wife and children. It is 
such we had reference to in our former 
remarks. Still, in the eyes of Scripture 
and the civil law, until convicted, he is the 
head. Hard case, isn’t if? Girls, look 
out and take care whom you permit to be 
your ‘‘ head center.’”? —— 


CHLORIDE OF Sopium, or 
common salt, is, to a limited extent, a 
disinfectant, but to so limited an extent 
that it would not appreciably destroy 
pernicious gases. The most available and 











cheap of disinfecting media is chloride of 
lime. Y 

Nirrovus Ox: is the gas now ad- 
ministered to a large extent for rendering 
a person insensible to the pain of surgical 
operations. Its popular name is ‘ Jaugh- 
ing gas;’’ because when administered in 
small quantities its influence occasions in 
the recipient extraordinary and Indicrous 
performances. The subsequent effects of 
the gas are exhilarating and agreeable on 
most persons. One of the most eminent 
American surgeons considers nitrous oxide 
as the least injurious of known anesthet- 
ics. Its chemical composition is NO4, or 
four atoms of oxygen to one of nitrogen. 
It is but one remove from nitric acid, one 
of the most deadly of substances, the com- 
position of the latter being NO®. Our 
readers need not be shocked at sc small a 
difference in these two compounds, as the 
transition from the harmless or nutritious 
to the poisonous and deadly is shown by 
chemical analysis to be in numerous cases, 
even less than in the above specified 
substances. 


Wuart is the origin of the 


oft-quoted phrase, ‘‘ The world is growing 
weaker and wiser?” 


Ans. We think it is derived from a 
couplet in the *t Old Man’s Wésh,” by Dr. 
Waiter Pope, who died early in the last 
century. 

‘* May I govern my passion with absolute 
sway, 

And grow wiser and better as my 

strength wears away.” 


The common application of the above 
aphorism is quite erroneous when con- 
sidered in the light of Phrenology and 
physiological truth. We hold that to-day 
the world is stronger than ever before. 
This must be so, or the advancement made 
in the arts, sciences, mental and physical 
philosophy is all a false show, @ figment of 
the imagination. 


Tosacco.—Is it not good 
for one who is nervous to smoke tobacco ? 
Ans. It is quite as well for a nervous 
man to smoke tobacco as it is to take mor- 
phine, opium, or arsenic. Any one of them 
will make any man nervous, and in all 
cases tend to depress the health and break 
down the system. —— : 
be 


Cirizensure.— Will you 


so kind as to inform me what I must do in 
order to become a citizen, so that I will 
have the privilege of voting? Iam 21 years 
of age, and was born in England. Ihave 
been in the army three years. 


Ans, As you evidently had been in this 
country three or more years previous to at- 
taining your 21st year, you can quite easily 
obtain the papers necessary to make you a 
complete citizen. By going to the county 
clerk’s office of your county and stating 
your case, you will be put in the way of 
naturalization. When legally authorized to 
vote, be careful always to cast an honest 
ballot. 


Size AND Quaxiry.—1. May 


not @ small person with a small head be 
as smart as a large person with a large 
head? 

2. What should be the size of a grown 
person’s head who weighs 112 Ibs. ? 


Ans. 1. Yes, quite as smart, but not as 
great. A pocket pistol may do as well as 
acannon to killa rat. So a pony may do 
as well as a horse in certain places. Asa 
rule, moderate-sized persons may be made 
up of finer material than larger persons, 
and so be nearly equal, the one gaining in 
quality what the other gains in quantity. 
But don’t you see that if the larger person 
be of the same fine quality, that he must 
be the greater? Size.and quality deter- 
mine the relative powers. 2. Brain mea- 
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suring 21 inches in circumference is large 


120 Ibs, 


In a Private Scnoon or 
COLLEGE, WHICH Is Bust }—A young man 
inquires which is best—to spend four years 
teaching a common school, and employing 
meantime a private teacher in the more 
difficult studies, or to spend four years in 
college ? 

Ans. If you can command means and 
time, we should advise you to take a course 
of collegiate training, for the reason that 
there are advantages in the way of varied 
association and comprehensive instruction 
to be obtained in a college which no single 
teacher could combine in one person. 


Acquiring Lanauacrs.—lIf 
a young man has the leisure, he can employ 
it both pleasantly and profitably in learn- 
ing foreign languages, They serve to ex- 
tend his knowledge of his own dialect and 
make him more accurate in the use of 
words. 


Briusuine.—See article on 
‘* Bashfulness, its Cause and Cure,” in 
“Our New Annual of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy”’ for 1867. , 


Danprourr.—What is the 


cause of dandruff, and how can it be 
cured ? 


Ans, It is caused by impure blood and a 
lack of clesinliness and a proper care of the 
head. Tec cure it, remove these causes. 
Wash the head frequently and thoroughly 
with warm or tepid water; rinse with cool 
water, and use a good hair-brugh. 


Brack Hare. What does 


a very heavy crop of coarse, stiff, black 


hair indicate? 2%. And is there such a 


ining as effectually removing or prevent- 
ing the growth of the hair on parts where it 
is not desirable, without injury to the skin ? 


- Ans, 1, Sueh hair indicates the bilions 
temperament, a tongh, muscular fiber, and 
correspondingly strongly marked and en- 
ergetic character. 

2. There is, so far as we know, no safe 
and effectual means of permanently remoy- 
ing superfluous hairs from the body. 

Suckinae Tuumps.—Several 


children of my acquaintance are in the 
habit of sucking a thumb or one or two 
fingers, and all of them have large reflec- 
tive organs. Is that faculty a disposition 
to the habit ? ‘ 

Ans. Sensible mothers will correct this 
injurious habit in their children by diver- 
sion, or giving them something else to do. 
We can see no reason for the inference 
that sucking the thumbs increases any of 
the intellectual faculties. It may render 
Alimentiveness more active, which is sel- 
dom necessary in children. They will 
usually eat all they can digest and assim- 
ilate, : : 

Dysprrsta.—lI have a tend- 
ency to dyspepsia. 
cure it? 

Ans. Eat less; avoid greasy food, pep- 
per, mustard, tea, coffee, and tobacco; 
sleep abundantly ;-wash the body in cool 
or cold water three times a week, and ex- 
ercise freely in the open air. Eat fruit, 
Graham bread, lean beefsteak, and make 
free use of the common yegetables. Keep 
your passions in proper subjection, and 


not over-work. This is the way to avoid 


becoming dyspeptical, and also the way to 
get rid of that condition when it has been 
acquired. 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCE.—It in- 
dicates no lack of faith to use all available 
means to secure desired ends. Providence 
helps those who try to help themselves, 


and condemns sluggishness and improvi- 
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dence. One can believe in special provi- 
dence and consistently work out his salva- 
tion, while God works in him “to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.”” Men seem to 
forget that nature and grace, God and good 
men, all work together harmoniously. 

Wasuine tor Hrsav anpD 
TWarr.—What mode of washing the head 
and hair is best? 

Ans. The mode which will best secure 
the end in view—cleanliness. Usea plenty 
of warm water and fine soap, shampooing 
or rehbing thoroughly, and then rinsing 
off with clean tepid or cool water, so that 
none of the soap be left in the hair. 


Is there any other Phreno- 
logical Journal than the American ? 

Ans. No}. but there was many years ago 
an Hdinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


Tue Term Fentan.—LEvery 
student of Irish history will recollect that 
a chieftain existed in Ireland just anterior 
to the Christian era, named Fion McCuol. 
This personage was the commandant of 
the Feonian Erin or Irish militia at a pe- 
riod when Ireland was a nation, and her 
people protected themselves against the 
encroachments of all invaders. 





ORIGINALITY.—Has a man 
the power to originate thought, or is all 
originality a direct gift of God? 

Ans. Man is organized by the Creator 
with certain faculties to be exercised in 
accordance with ‘‘ the laws of his being,” 
rendering him capable of doing certain 
things, and among the rest is the use of 
that power which the world denominates 
‘originality... A man will take a step 
entirely in advance of human informaticn, 
push a fresh track of thought right out into 
the unknown and unseen. It isclaimed by 
France that simultaneously with Doctor 
Franklin’s discoveries in electricity some- 
body in that country made similar discoy- 
eries. It is also claimed that somebody 
made simultaneous discoveries with Prof. 
Morse in his telegraphic discoveries. Man 
has not. of course, power to go beyond the 
realm of humanity. All animals have cer- 
tain instincts and are governed by fixed 
laws of being. The dack and the gosling, 
though hatched under a hen, will, on the 
first opportunity, glide into the water, 
greatly to the consternation of the step- 
mother. The canary-bird will sing like a 
canary without ever having heard another 
canary sing. A puppy will use his teeth and 
bark just as dogs have done in all past 
time, and this he does without instruction. 
This is originality, not imitation. 

Man has philosophical power, and those 
endowed highly in this department of their 
nature will push their inquiries beyond 
precedent, and the world calls it ‘‘ origin- 
ality." The power to do, the power to 
know, is possessed by individuals. Some 


have a greater facility than others for de- 
veloping what they possess. Some possess 
more than others; but the action of these 

owers is normal, not miraculous, and 
it does not come by any immediate, 
special interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence. One is not obliged to wink the 
‘eyes, though nearly everybody does it. 
The presumption is, they are organized to 
do it, and feel the necessity for it. All the 
apparatus is there, and_ it would be very 
strange if they did not do it. Everything 
man can do, therefore, is more or less in- 
born, created, established in him. All 
that can be saié of originality is, that men 
“will work thoughts out or originate, will 
develop them without teaching. As a 
common-sense man makes proereae as he 
develops and strengthens his powers by 
use, he takes higher and still higher steps 
in the realm of originality, of development, 


. 





Aublishers’ Department. 


In Apvance or Datre.— 
We stereotype this JourNAL, and com- 
mence printing it some time in advance 
of its date. Articles, questions for an- 
swer, and advertisements intended for 
“the next number,” should reach this office 
at least a month before it may be expected 
to appear. Contributors will please con- 
dense as much as possible. Our space is 
limited and very valuable. 


Writzt PLaInty.—It is 
scarcely necessary to remind sensible per- 
sons that is is not polite to write anything 
intended for publication either in pencil 
nor “in haste.’”> The best white pa- 
per and the best black ink are not too 
good materials with which to record im- 
mortal thoughts. Spare us the agony of 
trying to decipher indistinct or unintelli- 
gible chirography. We like to read one’s 
‘** Best Thoughts” plainly and handsomely 
expressed. 


Tur A. P. J. ror 1867.— 
In our next we hope to announce sub- 
scription rates, with premiums, for next 
year. One thing is certain—no reduction 
in price can possibly be made without re- 
ducing size, quantity, and quality of matter. 
Our readers would not, we think, desire 
this ; they would much rather we would in- 
crease than diminish it. At $3a year we 
could much better realize our own ideas in 
making the JouRNAL what it should be. We 
could improve its illustrations, throw out 
the advertisements, or print them in a 
supplement, and thus increase its reading 
matter. But until we reach a circulation of 
50,000 or more, we shall probably hold it at 
$2 a year. Next month, the rates will be 
fixed for 1867. Our friends will then be 
able to start new clubs for the new year. 


GoLp AND SinvER—A Worp 
TO CALIFORNIANS.—Our prices for books, 
journals, etc., are based on “currency,” 
not specie; and when we say the terms of 
subscription to the A. P. J. are $2 a year, 
or at lower terms in clubs, we mean in 
greenbacks, not ‘‘ metallic.” i 


PuoHONOGRAPHIC REPORTERS, 
not now profitably employed, or those 
seeking a change of position, would do 
well to communicate with this office. We 
keep a register of those seeking situations. 
Besides the full address, it would be well 
to state age, extent of practice, how many 
words per minute the applicant can write, 
and salary expected. Weare always happy 
to assist reporters to find desirable situa- 
tions. 


Enramas. — Correspondents 
who have sent us enigmas, will please 
accept our thanks, and not send any more 
at present, as we have a larger number 
on hand than we can publish within the 
next twelve months. 

Covers For “ New Puysioe- 
nomy.’’—Our binder will supply cloth cov- 
ers, with gilt sides, properly lettered on 
the back, ready to receive the four parts, at 
%5 cents. They will be sent post-paid. 


Tue UHyeaeran Homer, in 
Berks Co., Pa., is a mountain retreat, with 
all the quiet ‘‘home comforts,” at reason- 
able prices, Scenery of surpassing beauty. 
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Mustcat Boxes are always 
popular, except with those ‘‘ who have no 
ear” for charming sounds; and the Messrs. 
Paillard, of Maiden Lane, New York, im- 
port the most beautiful instrnments. 


Mrpican Scuoors opening 
for the fall and winter terms of the New 
York University Medical College and the 
New York Medical School and Hospital 
for Women, are announced in our adver- 
tising department. See, also, a list of 
medical works—text-books—used in the 
different schools, with prices. 


Messrs. Harper Broruers 
advertise a list of new publications in 
our present number. 


Nuw Cuurcu Music is ad- 
vertised by the leadirg music publishers 
of New England. Need we even mention 
the name ? who clse could it be but Messrs. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. ? 

Tore Messrs. Remineron, 
of Ilion, N. Y., propose to fortify mankind 
with the weapons of offense and defense in 
the shape of fire-arms of nearly all sizes 
and descriptions. When we lived in the 
West, among the Indians, where hunting 
and fishing formed a part of our early days’ 
employment—we will not call it sport, for 
it was then a rather serious matter—we 
depended almost solely on our ‘‘ Reming- 
ton,’’ and it seldom missed, and never 
failed. Editors generally have provided 
themselves with one of Remington's re- 
volvers, 80 look out! 


Dr. SHeparp, of Brvoklyn 
Heights, is enlarging his Turkish baths, 
and so arranging them that they may be 
enjoyed at all times by both ladies and 
gentlemen. 


Girr anp Lorrery Swin- 
DLERS.—We beg our subscribers not to 
waste their time and ours—to say nothing 
of stationery and stamps—in asking us to 
obtain for them gold watches worth $50, 
or prizes valued at $100 for $3 or $5 24; 
nor can we stand guard to watch the 
swindlers, and warn the public against at- 
tack. Let no one expect to get more than 
his money’s worth from a stranger, espe- 
cially from gift or lottery schemers, thieves, 
and robbers. — 


We are desired by a friend 
to state that Rev. Dr. Barnes, whom we 
published among our ‘eminent American 
clergymen” in the July number, was pre- 
pared for college at Fairfield, Herkimer 
Co., N. Y., instead at Fairfield, Conn., as 
we stated im the brief biographical sketch 
following his name. 


General Ytems. 


PHRENOLOGY IN CoLUMBUS, 
NrEBRAsKA.—We have received notice of a 
new movement in the great Northwest. An 
exchange says, ‘‘The Phrenological Club 
elected permanent officers at their meet- 
ing on Saturday evening: President, C. C. 
Strawn ; vice-president, J. M. Carothers; 
secretary, Dr. 8. W. Garwood; treasurer, 
M. B. Weaver. The club hold their next 
regular meeting at the town hall. We are 
requested to give the ladies of Columbus a 
special and cordial invitation to be pres- 
ent. Mr. John E. Kelly is named as one 
of the speakers. 


Lanps For SALE In Fror- 
mpA.—On another page may be found an 
advertisement describing 12,000 acres of 
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fruit, timber, and agricultural lands, sit- 
uated on the St. John’s River, in East 
Florida. Read of the orange groves, and 
let your mouth water, but don’t be tempted 


by the tobacco. That Florida promises a 
delightful place in which to winter can 
not be denied; but is it not rather warm 
there in summer? We advise well-to-do 
farmers to remain where they are—be they 
in the West, North, or East; but to the un- 
settled thousands here and in Europe, we 
say ‘‘Go South.” It isa goodly country in 
which to live. 

Mr. Joscph Tillman, of Madison, Fla., 
will cheerfully give any desired informa- 
tion to prepaid inquirers. 





GrorciA Lanps.—The at- 
tention of persons contemplating emigra- 
tion to the *‘ Sunny South,” and especially 
of farmers and fruit-growers, is called to 
the ‘‘Pine Hills of Georgia.’? See adver- 
tisement on cover, and send to Mr. D. H. 
Jacques, at this office, for circular. 


CHANGES IN THE Money- 
OrpER System.—The Post-office Depart- 
ment has put the new law of Congress re- 
lating to the money-order system in force, 
commencing in August. The; working o7 
the system is changed in several respects, 
and orders of fifty dollars and under are 
now sold, while under the old system the 
maximum was thirty dollars. The fees for 
money orders have also been changed ; or- 
ders from one to twenty dollars being now 
issued at ten cents, and over twenty to 
fifty dollars inclusive, at twenty-five cents. 
Under the old law it was necessary fora 
duplicate to be issued. Under ths new 
law, postmasters can administer oaths free 
of charge, and the certificate is also fur- 
nished without cost, Besides these pn 2 
es, quite a number of other objectionable 
features have been removed. On the 2d of 
August three hundred additional money- 
order offices, mostly in the South and West, 
were put in operation. The system is 
daily increasing in popularity among all 
classes. —— 

Mapame » phrenologist 
and clairvoyant, can be consulted on all 
matters pertaining to the past, present, 
and future. Madame as also an ef- 
fectual remedy for ‘‘sore eyes,” deafness, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, and all nervous 
diseases by a recent discovery in the heal- 
ing art.— The papers. 

[Simply an impostor, like astrologers, 
who feed on the ignorant and credulons. 
She must be classed among the quacks 
who rob and poison their foolish victims. ] 








Tue JournaL FoR YounG 
Men.—A young man who has read the 
JOURNAL for the last six months, writes: 


I think it the best paper I have ever had 
the opportunity of reading, and that every 
young man and woman ought to take 
it. Had I taken it twelve years ago and 
continued to the present, Iam sure I should 
be a different man—should have escaped 
the miserable vices which so many youth 
fall into. Now I am Peasy stronger by 
the knowledge received from the JoURNAL 
and some of your excellent books, and 
during the last six months have improved. 
[hope yet to be a man, burying the errors 
of the past in the reformation of the fu- 
ture ! 


An Enicma.—I am com- 
posed of 34 letters : 
My 27, 20, 9, 17%, 82 is a noted ancient 
philosop:-er. 


My 7, 2, 21, 83, 8, 8, 25 is a general in the 
late war. 

My 81, 6, 32, 29, 31, 28, 15, 21, 25, 30, '7, 32, 
25, 27, 23, 16, 25, 1%, 12, 138, 14 is an editor 
and poet. 

My 17, 2, 32, 8, 18, %, 1, 24, 4, 19, 22, 5, 14 
is a renowned essayist, reviewer, and his- 
torian. 

My 17, 2, 21, 82, 26, 82, 11, 16, 20, 13, 10, 
22, 5, 14, 23 is an eminent divine. 

My &, 16, 8, 32, 7%, 17, 2, 6, 25, 28, '7 is an 
ancient orator. 

My whole is one of the most distin- 

' guished diplomatists. iLL 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 








eration, such matters as rightfully belong to | 
this department, We disclaim responsibility | 


Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 2% cents aline.] 





New PuysloGNnomy; OR, 
Sicéns oF CHARACTER—as nianifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By 8S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In four 
styles. Price, in paper, $4; in one vol- 
ume, handsomely bound, $5; in Turkey 
morocco, marbled edges, $8; Turkey mo- 
rocco, full gilt, $10. A very handsome 
presentation book. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which cach claim rests. 
The ‘Signs of Character’? are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. Itis inthe delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application. The various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
d-lineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Divines, ORATORs, 
STATESMEN, WARRIORS, ARTISTS, PoETs, 
Puiosorpuers; Inventors, Puarists, 
Surgeons, Discovrrers, Actors, Musi- 
CIANS, etc., are given: It is an ENncycuo- 
PHDIA of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Coesar, Shak- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle,. 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, cte. Every feature of the book, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

AGENTS WANTED. 





Speciat Notice.—Unexpect- 
ed difficulties have attended the gathering 
of the desired statistics for the 

CONCRETE MANUAL, 
Part Second, so that full justice can not be 
done to the subject till late in the season ; 
it will, therefore, be postponed till about 
January next, when it will be issued, en- 
larged and illustrated with cuts. S. T. 
FOWLER, 14th St., above Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


New York Mepicart Cor- 
LEGE AND HospitaL ror Womrn.—The 
Fourth Fall Term will open October 15. 
Address the Dean, MRS. LOZIER, M._D., 
No. 361 West 34th St., or MRS. WELLS, 
care of Fowler and Wells. 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
ENGINE in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of eyery part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Joun Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of “A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,” by the ‘ Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 














eaten 


Tur Movement - CurE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
| of this mode of treatment by sending for 
’ Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 


| West 38th Street, New York City. 





| Tur Hyerran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





Toe Prace tro Ger Crortu- 
Ine.— Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low priees, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WELEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 





THE UNIVERSAL STAIR 
BurILDER, being a new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and Hand-Rails, 
showing plans of the various forms of 
Stairs. Useful also to Stone Masons con- 
structing Stone Stairs and Hand-Rails. Il- 
lustrated by 29 plates.. By R. A. Cupper, 
author of ‘‘ The Practical Stair Builder’s 
Guide.”’ Price, postpaid, $7 50. 


CHAPEL AND Cuurcu ARCH- 
ITECTURE, With designs for Parsonages. 
Ilustrated with over 40 beautifully colored 
plates. By Rev. George Bowler. Price 
$12; or by mail, postpaid, for $18 50. 


Easy Lessons in Lanp- 
scAPE. With instructions for the lead pen- 
cil and crayon. By F. N. Otis, A-M. 26 
plates. Fifth edition. $3 50. 


First Lessons 1n Composi- 
TION, with full directions on the subject of 
Punctuation. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 
$1. Sent postpaid by FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 3889 Broadway, New York. 





JENKINS’ Vest-Pocker LEx- 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in Leath- 
er Gilt, 75 cents. Sent postpaid by FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 


Turniso Barus. — No. 63 
CoLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN HeErcutTs. 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
TurR«isH Batu has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efiicient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and clsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished toalimited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hours.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P.M. 





Tuat New Rirte.—We can 
fill orders for the new gun—described in 
our May number—at $25 each, or, by the 
case of ten or more, at wholesale rates. 
The ‘‘THUNDERBOLT”’ is pronounced the 
best, as it certainly is the handiest and 
the handsomest Rifle we have ever seen. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


a ————— — 
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Varvanste Lanps For Sas. | 


—12,000 AcrEs oF VALUABLE FRuItT, TIM- 
BER, AND AGRICULTURAL LANDS, SITUATED 
UPON THE WATERS OF THB ST. JOHN’S 
RIvER iN East FiorrDa, is now offered 
for sale at the very low price of Four Dol- 
lars per Acre. 

This portion of Florida contains all the 
elements necessary to become, by a proper 
application of industry, the land of happi- 
ness, prosperity, and wealth. In point of 
of health, it is not surpassed by any coun- 
try in the known world; there is none more 
inviting to capital and enterprise, or prom- 
ises more remunerative results in any por- 
tion of the Southern States. Upon these 
lands the agrieulturist may raise Sea Island 
Cotton of the finest texture and of the 
largest yield, as well as corn, cane, rice, 
potatoes, and tobacco, in abundance, with 
all the conveniences of a river navigable 
for steamboats at all seasons of the year, 
within a fourth of amile. Oranges grow 
here to the greatest perfection, and in abun- 
dance, and of the finest quality—not ex- 
celled in flavor by the best grown in the 
West Indies. There is situated near this 
tract of land one of the largest and most. 
profitable orange groves in the State, show- 
ing that a profit of from one to two thou- 
sand dollars may be derived per acre from 
the orange alone. Here forests, boundless 
in extent, afford the finest pasturage for 
horses, hogs, and all other cattle which 
roam at large and require but little atten- 
tion and yield a large profit, as well as an 
abundance of wild game, while the river 
and adiacent lakes furnish an inexhaustible 
supply of fish. There is timber enough 
upon the land to pay twice over the price 
asked for it. 

This tract borders upon Lake Monroe, at 
the head of steamboat navigation, which 
constitutes a part ef St. John’s River, and 
upon which at no distant day there must 
spring into existence a town of consider- 
able importance as an outlet for the im- 
mense back country, some portions of 
which are fertile, and in fact filling up with 
an industrious and enterprising people. 

This tract is well situated on the west 
side of Lake Monroe, and capable of sus- 
taining a population of 3,000 or 4,000 per- 
sons. 

Emigration from the North or Europe 
will be received by the peopl of Florida, 
All are desirous of settling and re-establish- 
ing the former prosperity of the State. 

With the resources of the upper &t. 
John’s developed by a comparatively small 
amount of labor, it would be no extrava- 
gant prediction to say, ere many years have 
passed, the whitencd sails of industrious 
commerce will dot the blue waters of that 
beautiful river from its source to its mouth. 
And there is no place in all the South where 


capital vested in agricultural pursuits ne 
reap a larger reward. Address JOSE 
TILLMAN, Madison Court House, Fla. 


New Puysiocnomy; or, 
Signs of Character as manifested through 
Temperament and External Forms, with 
1,000 lilustrations. By 8S. R. Wetts, of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Onelarge hand- 
some vol., 768 pages, in four styles. Post- 
paid, in 4 paris, paper, $4; in plain mus- 
lin binding, $5; Turkey morocco, marbled 
edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full gilt, ele- 
gant, $10. Agents wanted. Please ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 389 Broadway, New York. 
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To Lxcrurers, TEAcHERS 
IN CoLLEGEs, Erc.—We can supply 
Sets of Weber’s Anatomical and Phys- 
iological Plates and Charts. Life 
size. 11 in number, for......:..... $100 
Do. Marshall’s, do., 9 in number, for.. 100 
Do, Trall’s, do., 6 in number.......... 
Do, Lambert’s, do., 6 in number...... 
Phrenological Specimens (Casts, Busts, 
etc.), 40 in number, Boxed, ready 
forshipMen ts. .r tues eastecieeiee 
The set of Forty Portraits, for Lectur- 
ers, including the Vital, Motive, and 


20 


30 


Mental Temperaments..... aesitss Aer 
Human Skeletons. Wired, articula 

Od. (CtCon ocean eds ces From $40 to 60 
Human Skulls. Articulated...... 25 to 35 
Do. (inferior) from......... ste Rieftisie LILO. ED 

WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC COLLEGES. 
Beck's Materia Medica ..............$4 50 
Gray's Anatomy....c2sesc0s.- ieee 8 0% 
Churchill's Midwifery..... Sroletpleistaw eye 4 50 
Erichson’s Surgery ......... Frawdtas 700 
Watson's Practice. c2.i..0 hve oe 8 00 
Dalton’s Physiology........ Jiesecees 0°00 
Fowne’s Chemistry..2. 1... wee sees 2 


Dunglison’s Dictionary........ FER 7% 50 
—with such others as Professors may rec- 
ommend, 

WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGES. 


Survery, Druit's eer... aes Genes $4 50 
Surgery, Erichson’s........ Sede oneree 7 00 
Anatomy. Gray..... cian fimier tS aie ete ae 8 00 
Physiology. Carpenter........... «+. 6 50 
SY TDaltion’s jc0t..0ste panisee 6 00 
Materia Medica, Hahnemann’s...... 10 00 
Hull s Jahr Symptomatology......... 700 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2 vols...13 00 
Obstetrics. Cazeaux..,..........0¢0- 6% 
=< Bedford 3. cscs Saweeee 5 50. 
Chemistry... Draper. vcsesssceesoucsiog td 0 


Medical Jurisprudence. Beck. ......15 00 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE USED IN THE NEW 
YORK HYDROPATHIC COLLEGE. 


Chem‘stry. Youmans, $200..Draper, 


G25 SOWRSS. cass os oc dentate «$2 25 


Materia Medica and Therepeutics. 
Pereira 
Do., do. Dunglison..... pee eee 
Anatomy. Gray, $8..Wilson, $450.. 
Horner 
Physiology. Dalton, $6 00..Draper, 
$5°60 7: Carpenteta. MO: false cote oe 
Pathology. Gross, $4 50..Rokitansky, 8 00 


i ac ke oa 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Trall, 
$450. ‘Grabliamv. de. es eeeeee 3 50 
Medical Institute. Paine............ 5 50 


Surgery. Erichson, $7.. Hill, $3 50.. 
Cooper 
Obstetrics. Bedford, $5 50..Cazeaux, 6 %5 
a Meigs 4729, Sea ae 
Diseases of Women. Trall, $5..Scan- 
zoni, $6..Simpson, $5..Bedford.... 5 00 
Elocuiion. Bronson, $2..Rush...... 3 00 
Gymnastics. Lewis, $1'75..Trall, do. 1 %5 
Dictionary. Dunglison, $7 50..Cleve- 


i i ie i ie ie iy 


lend, $1 50..Gardner, $4..Hoblyn.. 1 %5 


Supplied by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 


Mrs. E. Dz La VERGNE, M.D., 


149 CaRLTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 





To Mepican SrupENTs.— 
The winter session of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the New York University will 
begin on Monday, October 15th, 1866, and 
continue until the first of March, 1867. 
Since the destruction of the College Build- 
ing by fire in May last, the lectures have 
been delivered in the N. Y. City Hospital. 





University oF ALBANY.— 
Department of Law. The next term com- 
mences on the 1st September, 1866. Cir- 
culars obtainable from AMOS DEAN, Al- 
bany, N. Y. at 


GuiwE Booxs.—We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher’s prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt ofpay. F. & W. 







. 
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New Masonic Booxs, — 
FREEMASON’S MONITOR, Anenlarged 
edition of the Masonic Manual. 82mo, 
tucks, $1 50. 

OLIVER’S HISTORICAL LAND- 
MARKS. - Two vols., 12mo, cloth. $5. 

OLIVER’S SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE GENERAL AHIMAN REZON 
AND FREEMASON’S GUIDE. By Dan- 
iel Sickels, 38d. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

WASHINGTON AND HIS MASONIC 
COMPEERS. By Sidney Hayden. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 

CROSS’ TRUE MASONIC CHART. 
New and handsomely illustrated edition, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the author, 
from a painting by the distinguished artist, 
§.T. B. Morse. Edited by Daniel Sickels. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

SIMONS’ PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OF MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

MORRIS’ LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF FREEMASONRY. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

MACKEY’S MYSTIC TIE; OR, FACTS 
AND OPINIONS. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

OLIVER’S REVELATIONS OF A 
SQUARE. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

Any work on Masonry supplied at Pub- 
lisher’s prices, and sent free of postage 
through the United States and Canadas, ex- 
cept Territories, on the receipt of price. 
Address Masonic Publishing and Manu- 
facturing Co., 482 Broome Street, New 
York city. 

(= _ Liberal discount to the trade. 1t 


Gres oF Sacrep Sona.—A 


New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the ‘‘ Home Circle Series,” now consist- 
ing of seyen volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library ot 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, ‘‘Grmms or ScorrtisH Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston, tf. 


Avdbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the léshers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
wertising, 2% cents a line, or $25 a column.) 








New Cuaurcu Mousic.—THeE 
Orrerine. A collection of New Church 


Music, consisting of Metrical Tunes, 
Chants, Sentences, Quartets, Motets, and 
Anthems. By L. H. Southard. 


This is a Ghilootien of New Music, and 
not peat a New Collection of Old Music. 
The established reputation of Mr. Southard 
will attract to this volume the attention of 
those with whom really good music is a 
desirable acquisition. ent by mail, post- 

paid. Price, $1 50 a copy, $13 50 per doz. 

LIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington Street, Boston. 


» -PHrRENOLoGyY at HomE.— 
“THE STUDENT’s SET.’’—How can I learn 


_ Phrenology? What books are best for me 


to read? Is it possible to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of it without a teacher? 


‘We may say in reply, that we have arran, 
_ed a series of the best works on the su 


ject, with a Bust, showing the exact loca- 


‘tion of all the phrenological organs, with. 
‘such illustrations and definitions as to 


make the study simple and plain. The cost 
for this “ STUDENT’s SEF,” which embraces 
all that is requisite, is only $10. It may 
be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 


world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 dt prhabatl 
New York, ‘ 


VALUABLE Books—VERY 
SCARCE: 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mary L. Boots, 
Tilustrated with over one hundred engray- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Notes, by FranK Moors, in two volumes. 
$12 50. 

BROADHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORE, 1609-1664. $5. 


HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Dionystus LARDNER. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $7 50. 


WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from ‘the be- 
ginning” till a.p. 1850. Arranged in Four 

ras, by SARAH JOSEPHA Hae illustrated 
by 230 Portraits. $7. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Joun P. Kennepy. InZyols. $5. 


HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest, 1520, to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
ra |G aan By Pure Youne, M.D. 


THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
Wear of Independence. By Cuas. J. PE- 
TERSON. $3 50. 


ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By Joun B. 
NEWMAN. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
their history, medicinal properties, etc. 
$7 50. ; 

THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEYV,, in 2 vols. 

GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE, 
385 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 

FARNHAM’S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $350. 


WASHINGTON'S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M. PL $3 50. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 








Dr. Jerome Kipprr’s High- 


est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 


New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 
Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 


tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 


CHIcKERING & Sons. Es- 


tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 





Joun Starter, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing ata 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a pen 

Lasts made to fit the feet. 


Grey Hatr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 

Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The Mita most efficacious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Hvery Bottle Warranted. 

Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 


For sale by 

GABANDAN & Marsu, 679 Broadway, 

CaswELu & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 

HEGEMAN & Co., Broadway, 

Knapp, 362 Hudson Street, and 

Druggists generally. 

Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 

115 Franklin Street, New York. 


§. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
Woonsocket, Rghe 





MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
CoMPANIONS— 
POr the BOOKDIMNGEL a. cecwccissisie crass s $2 25 


Brass and Iron Founder. 
Brewer 2. se sates ‘ 





Builder .2...-.- 1 50 
Cabinet Maker 1 50 
Chandler.......... 12 00 
Cotton Spinner..... 1 %5 
PISULLCY, .. cat cee 1 50 
Dyer’s Companion... 1 50 
Instructor“. 8 50 
Horde-Bhoet aie ia sane sioner <5 12 
Millere.y oh coe spies tae eeeae am af 1% 
Millwright and Miller................ 3 00 
Painter-and Gilder. «0.0. ees ones dhe 1 50 
= CE LIAIFOES WN. « . ckiaiaeajs's ce Saree ts 1 50 
. and Civil Engineer............. 1 50 
ee We daiseclebedias cov eae oaecepet 1 50 
The Art of Dyeing, etc.............+- 8 50 
TPUTROD: 2 Peacises, Yess pvalerXatsleuwceie'a <hatee 1 50 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL 
ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES, to which is added 
an aeO on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not be reprinted.) 


Price eo oe sateen ee ae ents 73.5 0s 00 
Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy.......... 2 00 
Overman’s Metallurgy ............... 3 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine......... 2 50 


Tanning, Currying,and Leather Dress- 
Lg SEG Aad Fear heres che ines 12 00 
Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





PHONOGRAPHY FOR LEARN- 
ERs.— The Manual of Ehonegtapeyt the 
Phonographic Reader, and Phono- 
graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the aequirement of this time- 
and-labor-saving art. They will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canadas, for $1 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Ir will eventually be known 
in every Hotel, Laundry, and Family in the 
land, that STARCH GLOSS is the only ar- 
ticle that will give a fine, beautiful, ivory- 
like polish to linen or muslin. It is the 
ONLY ARTICLE that will effectually prevent 
the tron and dust from adhering to the cloth. 
It makes old linen look like new! Goods 
done up with it keep clean much longer, 
thereby saving time and labor in washing. 
It is the most economical article that can 
be used, costing only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized family. 
Warranted not to injure the clothes. It is 
used by the Bas Hotels, Laundries, 
and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you are respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
deceive the public by worthless articles cad/- 
ed Starch es ete., to prevent fraud we 
now put upon the ‘wrapper of each cake a 
fac-simile of the signature of the inventor, 


Wm. Cullen. For sale by Grocers and 
Druggists. NEW YORK STARCH GLOSS 
Cc ANY, 218 Fulton Street, New York. 


VALUABLE Booxs —for all 


times 

Mrs. “Hale? s Poetical Quotations..... $3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
Boge O of the War. By Richard Grant 


The aeseulead Question. By John 

op Bri Oath thas 1d setae orejue weet Rie ee 

Russell’s Young Ladies’ Elocutionary 
PRCAU OUP st decie iasidalen cist nese e- sinee 1% 

Exhibition Speaker) i260). 25. 220.00. 3 1 50 


American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 
Supplement... 6: <cisece cisae 1 
Men and Times of the Revolution.. 
Reid’s English Dictionary. 
Youmans’ Hand-Rook of Household 
SCIEN CO seen eee eee ss atlas 2 
Youmans’ New Chemistry........-.- 
Lardner’s Lectures on Science and 
VAN Gas Sav OMICS. Ng. aice se ateinnd crate olels 7 50 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 ps 
Trench on the Study of Words. ..... 1 25 
Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamentary 
FUL S Rar ac ee sige tat aE Os oy Tate 
Flowers of Elocution ..... Or 2 00 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery......... 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 


DICH re VOMMMOB as «now wee conver © 10 00 
Jobnson’s and Walker’s Pronouncing 
PC MONA TV ic. meta tmek aie ore or inacace 5 00 


Macaulay’ 8 History of England. 2vols. 3 00 
Postpaid at prices annexed. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


New Booxs.—CyciLopEepta 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent ‘day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and %5 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols. te 
royal 8yo. $12. 

upplement to the same, 1 yol.12mo, $2. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Ilus- 
trations. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. 


BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 


Pas pees oe ON WAKEFULNESS. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S QUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
Reading Lessons, with rules and exer- 
cises. $2. 

JEFFERSON’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


A Liprary For Lecturers, 


SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.—Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed. and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 
provide himegelf with the following small 
i 


ibrary 
The Tnstiepeteable Hand Book....... $3 = 
The Art of Hxtempore Speaking..... 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. a 
The American Debater.............. 00 
The Exhibition Speaker............. 150 


The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 

Dwyer on Elocution................. 1 00 

First Lessons in Composition.. 1 
We will send one copy each “by first 

express on rece ig of $10; or aitied. 

by mail, post-paid, at the prices a 
Address, OWLER D WELL 

389 Broadway, N. Sy. 


Goop Books For FARMERS. 


—Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, with 440 HEngravings, 
Ma 1, post- pac, $1 50. 

Do., do., for 1858-9-60, with 450 Engrav- 
ings, vol. 2 2, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1861-2-8. $1 50. 

Do., do., 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, separate, 130 Engravings, 
post-paid, 35 cents. 

Rural Manual, comprising ‘‘ The House,” 
‘* The Farm,” “The Garden,” and ‘‘ Do- 
mestic Animals.” $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million ; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 pe ike New York, 


PortRAITS OF WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN, ANDREW JOHNSON, and JOHN 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 
the following PriO8 






Imperial size . $3 00 
Medium size....... Coa 200 
Card size:for album. ...........5 sis. 25 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





~ Puystoat Prrrection ; ; OR 


THE PHrLosopHy OF HuMAN Beauty: show- 
ing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily 
Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deform- 
ities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 12mo. 
To all classes, particularly to Woman, this 
work will be found of immense value. 
Price, post-paid, $1 75. 


HAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 
Take an Ageney for our really val- 
uable, popular, and. salable Books on 
Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, ete. 
For terms, etc., address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
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ESOP’ S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


snl eee 


THE MOUNTEBANK AND THE COUN- 
TRYMAN, 


A CERTAIN wealthy patrician, in- 
tending to treat the Roman people 
with some theatrical entertainment, pub- 
licly offered a reward to any one who 
would produce a novel spectacle. Incited 
by emulation, artists arrived from all parts 
to contest the prize, among whom a well- 
known witty Mountebank gave out that 
he had a new kind of entertainment that 
had never yet been produced on any stage. 
This report being spread abroad, brought 
the whole city together. The theater 
could hardly contain the number of spec- 
tators. And when the artist appeared 
alone upon the stage, without any appara- 
tus, or any assistants, curiosity and sus- 
pense kept the spectators in profound si- 
lence. On a sudden he thrust down his 
head into his bosom,’and mimicked the 
squeaking of a young pig so naturally, 
that the audience insisted upon it that he 
had one under his clock, and ordered him 
to be searched; which being done, and 
nothing appearing, they loaded him with 
the most extravagant applause. 

A Countryman among the audience ob- 
serving what passed—‘t Oh!” says he, ‘I 
can do better than this; and immediately 
gave out that he would perform the next 
day. Accordingly, on the morrow, a yet 
greater crowd was collected. Prepos- 
sessed, however, in favor of the Mounte- 
bank, they came rather to laugh at the 
Countryman than to pass a fair judgment 
on him. They both came out upon the 
stage. The Mountebank grunts away 
first, and calls forth the greatest clapping 
and applause. Then the Countryman, 
pretending that he concealed a little pig 
under his garments (and he had, in fact, 
really got one), pinched its ear till he 
made it squeak. The people cried out 
that the Mountebank had imitated the 
pig much more naturally, and hooted to 
the Countryman to quit the stage ; but he, 
to convict them to their face, produced the 
real pig from his bosom. ‘‘ And now, 
gentlemen, you may see,’’ said he, ‘* what 
a pretty sort of judges you are!” 

It is easier to convince a man against 
his senses than against his will. 


THE HUNTER AND THE FISHERMAN. 
HUNTER was returning from the 


mountains loaded with game, and a 
Fisherman was at the same time coming 
home with his creel full of fish, when they 
chanced to meet by the way. The Hunter 
took a fancy to a dish of fish: the Fisher 
preferred a supper of game. Soeach gave 
to the other the contents of his own basket. 
And thus they continued daily to exchange 
provisions, till one who had observed them 
said: ‘‘Now, by this invariable inter- 
change, will they destroy the zest of their 
meal; and each will soon wish to return to 
his own store again.” 





THE BOY BATHING. 


BOY was bathing in a river, and, 
getting out of his depth, was on the 
point of sinking, when he saw a wayfarer 
coming by, to whom he called out for help 
with all his might and main. The Man 








began to read the Boy a lecture for his 
foolhardiness; but the urchin cried out, 
‘*O, save me now, sir! and read me the 
lecture afterward.” 
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*“‘you hired the Ass, but not the Ass’s 
Shadow.” While they were thus wrang- 
ling and fighting for the place, the Ass 
took to his heels and ran away. 


_ enjoying her prize. 


teat, 


fas 


THE. FOX AND THE CROW, 


CROW had snatched a goodly piece of cheese out 
of a window, and flew with it into a high tree, intent on 
A Fox spied the dainty morsel, and thus 
he planned his approaches. ‘‘Oh, Crow,’ said he, ‘‘how 
beautiful are thy wings, how bright thine eye! how graceful 
thy neck! thy breast is the breast of an eagle! thy claws—I 
beg pardon—thy talons, are a match for all the beasts of the 
field. Oh! that such a bird should be dumb, and want only 
a voice!”? The Crow, pleased with the flattery, and chuck- 
ling to think how she would surprise the Fox with her caw, 
opened her mouth: down dropped the cheese! which the Fox 
snapping up, observed, as he walked away, ‘‘ that whatever 
he had remarked of her beauty, he had said nothing yet of her 


brains.”’ 


Men seldom flatter without some private end in view; and 
they who listen to such music may expect to have to pay the 


piper. 


THE FARMER AND THE LION. 


A LION entered one day into a farm-yard, and the 
Farmer, wishing to catch him, shut the gate. When the 
Lion found that he could not get out, he began at once to 
attack the sheep, and then betook himself to the oxen. So 
the Farmer, afraid for himself, now opened the gate, and the 
Lion made off as fastas he could. His wife, who had observed 
it all, when she saw her husband in great trouble at the loss 


ice 


yr rereeas Fe: 


FTAs 


you would wish farther off.’’ 


of his cattle, cried out— ‘‘ You are rightly served; 
for what could have made you so mad as to wish to 
detain a creature, whom, if you saw at a distance, 


Better scare a thief than snare him. 





THE FOX AND THE CROW. 


THE ASS’S SHADOW. 


YOUTH, one hot summer’s day, 

hired an Ass to carry him from Athens 
to Megara. At mid-day the heat of the 
sun was so scorching that he dismounted, 
and would have sat: down to repose him- 
self under the shadow of the Ass. But the 
driver of the Ass disputed the place with 


THE FROGS ASKING FOR A KING, 


N the days of old, when the Frogs 
were all at liberty in the lakes, and 
had grown quite weary of following every 
one his own devices, they assembled one 
day together, and with no little clamor pe- 
titioned Jupiter to let them have a King 
to keep them in better order, and make 





THE ASS’S SHADOW. 


him, declaring that he had an equal right 
to it with the other. ‘‘ What!’’ said the 
Youth, ‘‘did I not hire the Ass for the 
whole journey?” ‘ Yes,’’ said the other, 


them lead honester lives. Jupiter, knowing 
the vanity of their hearts, smiled at their 
request, and threw down a Log into the 
lake, which by the splash and commotion 





[Serr , 





it made, sent the whole commonwealth 
into the greatest terror and amazement. 
They rushed under the water and into the 
mud, and dared not come within ten leaps’ 
length of the spot where it lay. Atlength 
one Frog bolder than the rest ventured to 
pop his head above the water, and take a 
survey of their new King at a respectful 
distance. Presently, when they perceived 
the Log lie stock-still, others began to 
swim up to it and around it; till by de- 
grees, growing bolder and bolder, they at 
last leaped upon it, and treated it with the 
greatest contempt. Dissatisfied with so 
tame a ruler, they forthwith petitioned 
Jupiter a second time for another and more 
active King. Upon which he sent them a 
Stork, who no sooner arrived among them 
than he began laying hold of them and de- 
vouring them one by one as fast as he 
could, and it was in vain that they en- 
deavored to escape him. Then they sent 
Mercury with a private message to Jupi- 
ter, beseeching him that he would take 
pity on them once more; but Jupiter re- 
plied, that they were only suffering the 
punishment due to their folly, and that 
another time they would learn to let well 
alone, and not be dissatisfied with their 
natural condition. 


THE RIVERS AND THE SEA. 


NCE upon a time the Rivers com- 
bined against the Sea, and, going ina 
body, accused her, saying: ‘‘ Why is it 
that when we Rivers pour our waters into 
you so fresh and sweet, you straightway 
render them galt and unpalatable?”” The 
Sea, observing the temper in which they 
came, merely answered: ‘‘If you do not 
wish to become salt, please to keep away 
from me altogether.” 
Those who are most benefited are often 
the first to complain. 





THE BLACKAMOOR. 


A CERTAIN man bought a Blacka- 
moor, and thinking that the color of 
his skin arose from the neglect of his for- 
mer master, he no sooner brought him 
home than he procured all manner of scour- 
ing apparatus, scrubbing-brushes, soaps, 
and sand-paper, and set to work with his 
servants to wash him white again. They 
drenched and rubbed him for manyan hour, 
but all in vain; his skin remained as black 
as ever; while the poor wretch all but died 
from the cold he caught under the opera- 
tion. 

No human means avail of themselves to 
change a nature originally evil. 





THE ASS, THE COCK, AND THE LION, 


N Ass and a Cock lived in a farm- 

yard together. One day a hungry 
Lion passing by and seeing the Ass in 
good condition, resolved to make a meal 
of him. Now, they say that there is noth- 
ing a Lion hates so much as the crowing 
of a Cock; and at that moment the Cock — 
happening to crow, the Lion straightway 
made off with all haste from the spot. 


‘The Ass, mightily amused to think that a 


Lion should be frightened at a bird, pluck- 
ed up courage and galloped after him, de- 
lighted with the notion of driving the king 
of beasts before him. He had, however, 
gone no great distance, when (he Lion 
turned sharply round upon him, and made 
an end of him in a trice. 

Presumption begins in sgnorance and 
ends in ruin. 





cr 
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THE HART AND THE VINE, THE GREAT AND THE LITTLE 


FISHES. 
FISHERMAN was drawing up a 


net which he had cast into the sea, full 
ofall sorts of fish. The Little Fish escaped 
through the meshes of the net, and got, 


THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN. 


N Ass having put on a Lion’s 
skin, roamed about, frightening all 
the silly animals he met with, and, seeing | a Vine. 


HART pursued by hunters con- 
cealed himself among the branches of 
The hunters passed by without 
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THE LION AND THE BULLS. Y 


See Bulls fed in a field together 


in the greatest peace and amity. A 
Lion had long watched them in the hope 
of making prize of them, but found that 
there was little chance for him so long as 

































































































































































THE ASS IN THE LION’S SKIN. 





















back into the deep, but the Great Fish 
were all caught and hauled into the ship. 

_ Our insignificance is often the cause of 
our safety. 


discovering him, and when he thought 
that all was safe, he began browsing upon 
the leaves that had concealed him. But 
one of the hunters, attracted by the rus- 
tling, turned round, and guessing that their 
prey was there, shot into the bush and 
killed him. As he was dying, he groaned 
out these words: ‘'J suffer justly from my 
ingratitude, who could not forbear injur- 
ing the Vine that had protected me in time 
of danger.” 


a Fox, he tried to alarm him also. But 
Reynard, having heard his voice, said, 
“Well, tobe sure! and I should have been 
frightened too, if I had not heard you 
bray.” 

They who assume a character that does 
not belong to them generally betray them- 
selves by overacting it. 


THE CHARGER AND THE ASS 
CHARGER adorned with his fine 


trappings came thundering along the 
road, exciting the envy of a poor Ass, who 
was trudging along the same way with a 
heavy load upon his back. ‘Get out of 
my road!’’ said the proud Horse, ‘tor I 
shall trample you under my feet.” The 
Ass said nothing, but quietly moved on 
one side to let the Horse pass. Not long 
afterward the Charger was engaged in the 
wars, and being badly wounded in battle 
was rendered unfit for military service, 
and sent to work upon a farm. When the 
Ass saw him dragging with great labor a 











THE BOY AND THE FILBERTS. 


CERTAIN Boy put his hand into 

a pitcher where great plenty of Figs 
and Filberts were deposited; he grasped 
as many as his fist could possibly hold, 
‘but when he endeavored to pull it out, the 
narrowness of the neck prevented him. 
Unwilling to lose any of them, but unable 
to draw out his hand, he burst into tears | 
and bitterly bemoaned his hard fortune. 


THE VINE AND THE GOAT. 


HERE was a Vine teeming with 

ripe fruit and tender shoots, when a 
wanton Goat came up and gnawed the 
bark, and browsed upon the young leaves. 
‘“‘T will revenge myself on you,”’ said the 
Vine, ‘for this insult ; for when in a few 
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THE GREAT AND THE LITTLE FISHES, 





heavy wagon, he understood how little 








they kept alltogether. He therefore began 
secretly to spread evil and slanderous re- 
ports of one against the other, till he had 
fomented a jealousy and distrust among 
them. No sooner did the-Lion see that 
they avoided one another, and fed each by 
himself apart, than he fell upon them sin- 
gly, and so made an easy prey of them all, 

The quarrels of friends are the oppor- 
tunities of foes, 


THE MOUSE AND THE WEASEL. 
LITTLE starveling Mouse had 
made his way with some difficulty. 

into a basket of corn, where, finding the 
entertainment so good, he stuffed and 
crammed himself to such an extent, that 
when he would have got out again, he 
found the hole was too small to allow his 
puffed-up body to pass. As he sat at the 
hole groaning over his fate, a Weasel, who 
was brought to the spot by his cries, thus 

































































































































































































































































































































































THE VINE AND THE GOAT. 








reason he had had to envy one who, by his 
overbearing spirit in the time of his pros- 
perity, had lost those friends who might 
have succored him in time of nced. 


days you are brought as a victim to the 

altar, the juice of my grapes shall be the 

dew of death upon your forehead.” 
Retribution though late comes at last. 


An honest fellow who stood by gave him 
this wise and reasonable advice: ‘‘ Grasp 
only half the quantity, my boy, and you 
will easily succeed,”’ 











THE MOUSE AND THE WEASEL. 





addressed him: ‘Stop there, my friend, 
and fast till you are thin; for you will 
never come out till you reduce yourself to 
the same condition as when you entered.” 


—=E> 
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and the elevation of mankind. When may we 
look for the establishment of a phrenological 


We will render any assistance 
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THE MISSIONARY AND GIS 
On Ethnology. 
wd . . . 
SST OS society in Africa ? 
True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
knowledge of mun.—Spurzheim. 








THE AFRICAN MISSIONARY. 


We sometimes hear the question asked, What 
are the missionaries doing in Africa? We submit 
the above group as but a single instanee of the 
Christian work now going on in that benighted 
land. At Akropong, on the Gold Coast, in western 
Africa, an extensive mission has been established 
under the patronage of the Basle Society. Con- 
nected with this mission is a school for the edu- 
cation of native ministers and teachers, The 
above group represents the principal of the school 
and eight of his pupils. These eight young men 
are now engaged in disseminating the truths of 
the Gospel among their Ashantee countrymen, 
acting as either teachers or preachers. Entering 
into the work with all the enthusiasm peculiar to 
their race, they show themselves most efficient co- 
laborers with the white missionaries. 

Many of these Africans are so favorably organized 
that they receive the rudiments of English educa- 
tion almost as readily as the whites—Imitation is 
large. _ As they advance toward the higher bran- 
ches they showy less originality and invention, less 
capacity to comprehend abstract philosophy and 
the sciences than those whites who have had the 
benefit of generations of culture concentrated in 
themselves. But the Africans can be improved, 
lifted up, civilized, Christianized, and the mission- 
aries are doing the work of the Great Master. 
Let them be encouraged and sustained. We 
glory in every effort having for its object the de- 
velopment of mind, the improvement of morals, 


in our power to bring about this object. Think 
of it, a working phrenological society in western 
Africa! Who will help? 


———————» <> a 


LARGE NOSES. 


[Ir is interesting to notice the discussions of 
editors on physiognomy ; attributing a sense of 
music to the nose is new, if not true. Read what 
a writer in the Boston True Flag says.] 

Phrenologists make great account of the nose. 
If any one is disposed to set them down as dream- 
ers, then we cite Napoleon and other good judges, 
who thought very highly of this member as a 
prominent mark of character. By them a large 
nose is considered an almost never-failing indica- 
tion of strong will. One can see this every day 
exemplified on very common occasions. The 
first time you are on board a steamboat, take the 
trouble to notice who first rush out of it to jump 
ashore. They are all big-nosed people to a man! 
You need not take anybody’s word for this, but 


| you can examine for yourself. 


It was not for nothing that a conquering na- 
tion of antiquity had Roman noses. No timid 
people they, who did not know their own minds! 
They knew them very well, and made the rest of 
the world acquainted with them, too. Well-de- 
veloped noses do not indicate predominance of 
imagination. The Romans were not distin- 
guished for this faculty. But they appear, in 
some way or other, connected with taking the 
lead in practical matters. They go before and 
clear the way, where organs of less size and 
strength would fail to penetrate and open a pas- 
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sage. They always go ahead at fights and fires, 
and are foremost in crowds, in riots, and daring 
undertakings ; sometimes getting the whole body 
into trouble ; but then the first to lead the way 
to an escape. We see them pointing the way to 
glory in the warrior and hero, in Wellington and 
Washington ; and, with never-failing forecast, 
guiding the sagacity of statesmen, and Burleighs 
of the cabinet. 

We do not know if it has ever been remarked 
that the Hebrew nation owe their uncommon ex- 
cellence in music to this portion of their phys- 
iqnes rather than to their ears. It is customary, 
we are aware, to speak of an ear for tune, an ear 
for time, etc. ; but we would suggest, with defer- 
ence, whether it would not be more correct to 
say a nose for harmony and song. Certain it is, 
that the descendants of Jubal and Asaph are 
among the chief musicians of this day, as the 
illustrious characters we have mentioned were of 
theirs; and they are all remarkably endowed 
with the nasal organ. Evidently, the nose was 
not placed in such proximity with the instrument 
of vocal sound for nothing! It is not only an in- 
dex of musical capacity in its proprietor, but an 
excellent musician itself. [Oh, fiddlesticks !] 


._———— + oe 


An Inportanr Musrum Founpep.—‘‘ By the 
liberality of a gentleman engaged in one of the 
learned professions in London, a museum has 
been founded at Salisbury, Wiltshire, which bids 
fair to become one of the most important of its 
kind in England. It is known as the Black- 
more Museum Collection, and is chiefly illus- 
trative of Ethnology. The Drift of Salisbury has 
furnished a large and important series of stone 
implements. The valuable collection of Dr. E, 
H. Davis, of New York, has been purchased—a 
large portion of which was obtained by Dr. Davis 
and Mr. Squier from the Ohio Mounds, and to a 
description of which the first volume of the pub- 
lication of the Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
ington, United States, is devoted. The stone 
series from France, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
other localities, will be extensive.” 

[We have had the pleasure of sending to. Mr. 
Blackmore specimens of Indian—Sioux—skulls 
to the Salisbury Museum. Americans will find 
this a most interesting place to visit. The old 
cathedral at Salisbury is richly worth the time 
and money it costs the tourist to examine it.] 
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Is devoted to Whe Seience of Man, jn all its branches, 
including Purenotocy, PaystoLoGy, PHysroGNomy, 
Psyonotogy, Erxunotogy, Socronoey, ete. It fur- 
nishes a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, in select- 
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THE GALAZY | corns 





FOR AUGUST 15TH. NO. VIII. 





COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 





The Eighth Number of Tur GaLaxy, for August 15th, completes 


the first volume of the new Fortnightly. 


The favor with which the Magazine has been received, and ‘its im- 
mediate, extensive and continuous sale, prove that Tum GaLAxy has 
supplied a want in our periodical literature. 


The aim of the Proprietors will be to make each succeeding volume 
of Tum GALAxy as much better than the last as increased experience, 
more knowledge of the wants of the public, enlarged facilities, 


fixed resolution, «nd satisfactory encouragement shall enable them 
to do. ‘ 


Specific promises cannot be made for the future, but, in general, 
whatever of literary or artistic or typographical attraction can be 
secured by liberal expenditure and careful selection, will be eagerly 
sought and seized, with a view of making Tam GALAxy worthy of 
the attention of all the intelligent portion of the Public. 


The policy of invariably openly crediting the articles in THE 
GaLAxy to their respective authors by name, has been received with 
a favor very flattering to the Proprietors. 


Intrinsic merit is and will be the only rule for accepting and 
publishing articles in THE Ganaxy. The application of this prin- 
ciple in its editorial supervision has met with wide approval by the 
public and the press. Literary fame is, accordingly, not indispens- 
able before a writer can appear in the pages of the Magazine. It is 
hoped, however, that literary reputation will necessarily accrue to 
those who shall appear there. The unknown writers are those 
whom Tur Gataxy hopes to introduce into a future prosperity for 


themselves and for the Magazine. 


Calling forth unrecognized talent is, however, not the only office 
of Tne Gataxy. Authors of established reputation have con- 


tributed, and will continue to contribute to it. 

Variety and freshness, originality and individuality in a very sur- 
prising degree have already been secured to Tae Gavaxy by this 
editorial policy. 


The experiment of a Fortnightly, conducted on these principles, 
the Proprietors are well pleased to announce, is a thorough success, 
although it was inaugurated at an unusually dull and unprosperous 
business season. 


** The “ise volume of THe Garaxy, handsomely bound in 
cloth, will be sent post-paid on receipt of $2.50. 


*«.* Covers will be furnished to subscribers on receipt of Fifty 
Cents. - 


W. C. & F. P. CHURCH, 
No. 39 Park Row, New York. 














DOTY’S 


WASHER 


Using boiling-hot suds» 
©, saves three-fourths the 
x labor and time—takes 
out all the dirt—no sore 
hands—no fcetid air— 
no injury to the clothes, 

“It really merits all 
the good that can be 
said of it.—Rural NV. 
Yorker. 


THE UNIVERSAL 


CLOTHES WRINGER, 


With COG WHEELS, 


wrings clothes almost 
dry, without injury-to 
the most delicate gar- 
ments and never gets 
tired. 

*,* Exclusive right 
of sale given to the 
first responsible ap- 
plicant from each 
=e. town. 

i Send for circulars, 
giving wholsesale and 
retail terms, 

R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Courtland St., New York, 


(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) 


en PUBLISHED: ‘Suggestions to 

Young Men on the Subject of Marriage, 
and Hints to Young Ladies, and to Husbands 
and Wives,” by the Author of the “ Avoida- 
bie Causes of Disease,” eto. Mailed, prepaid, 
for 25 cents, by Dr. Joun Ext.is, 263 West 
54th Street, New York. Septt 











HANCE FORINVESTMENT.—* DOTY’S 
WAGON JACK is another new ma- 
chine, which commended itself to every one 
present, the moment it was exhibited. In 
simplicity, effectiveness, lightness and cheap- 
ness, it stands ahead of all others.”—Am. 
Inst. Farmers’ Club Report. 
$50 for County Rights; $75 for two; $100 
for four. Some tip-top Counties still unsold, 
Counties under 10,000 population half price. 
Salesmen of Rights and Machines wanted. 
Sample Jacks by Express on receipt of $1.50. 


Ww. MW. DOTY, 


8tSept 32 Courtland Street, New York. 





Oia ge eae may get fraportant hints ap- 
plicable to their profession by consult- 
ing THE NEW PHUYSIOGNOMY. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS, 


PRICES, PREPAID, BY MAIL. 


THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD, 
By Dr. Robinson........... see bide $1 50 
THE SWIMMER’S GUIDE......... 
THE TRUE TEMPERANCE PLAT- 
WORM ie eases sy nnateses cole oe oats 
THIERS’ FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
in 2 vols. An able work ........... 
TREATIES ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Robert Hunt. cious ses cd iseat’s .ts oe 1 50 
TUPPERS PROVERBIAL PHILO- 
SOPHY AND POEMS. _......... 
TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNC- 
TUATION, By John Wilson,.... : 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILD- 
REN. By 8. E. Beecher........... 1 75 
CAREY'S SOCIAL SCIENCE........ 2 25 
TRUMPET OF FREEDOM. (46 Patri- 
otic Songs sct to Music)....... ie Seles 60 
THE POTOMAC AND RAPIDAN... 2 00 
PRACTICAL METAL WORKERS. 





ASS ISTAN Bey \eciite varsteastan annie 6 50 
GRAPE AND FORAGE PLANTS. 2 00 
SWEDENBORG’S BIOGRAPHY..... 16) 


TANNING, CURRYING, and Leather- 
Dressing, in all its Branches, and 


Latest Improvements ....-......... 12 00 
OUR FAPM of 4 Acres, and how to 

manage it ........ raha sud Se s\9 Bite Sel. 1 25 
DERRICK AND DRILL,.......... ee bay (3, 
ZESOP’S FABLE ........ a Sadicgieaeee 2 00. 
JOACHIN AND BOAG........ avs wi {2n5O 


TUPPER’S STAIR BUILDER.,...... 6 00 
WHATELEY’S CORRUPTIONS OF 


OPIRISTIAN TIDY sews wawiceiva’ sme oe 1 75 
WILSON ON BURNS, (the Scottish 
POpb sas ¥ havens 2 sfaie CRON ceteawled « 1 75 


With all Works on Phrenology, Hygiene, 
Laws of Life, Physiology, Phonography, 
Physiognomy,Agriculture,Chemistry, Archi- 
tecture—and Science generally. Wholesale 
and Retail. 

Address, FOWLER & WELLS,® £ 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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HARPER & BROS. 


List of New Books. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y., August 4. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. A Novel. By 
the author of “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on 
intl ae Me “ Romola,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


W. J. C. MOENS. 


English Travelers and Italian Brigands. 
A Narrative of Capture and Captivity. 
With a Map and several Illustrations. 
12no, Cloth, $1.75. 


W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in 
Europe and the Kast. Being a Guide 
through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Sicily, 
BKgypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, 
Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, With a Railroad Map, corrected up 
to 1865, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. 
Fifth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $7.50. 


REV. J. G. WOOD. 


Homes Without Hands: Being a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of Con- 
struction. With about 140 I)lustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4.50; Half 
Morocco, $6.75. 


NAPOLEON III. 


History of Julius Cesar. Vol. II. Su- 
Lace Edition. Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
$3.50. 


COLONEL MARCY, U. 8. A. 


Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. 
Comprising Descriptions of the Indian 
Nomads of the Plains; Explorations of 
New Territory; a Trip across the Rocky 
Mountains in the Winter; Descriptions of 
the Habits of Different Animals found in 
the West, and the Methods of Hunting 
them ; with Incidents in the Life of Different 
Frontier Men, &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Syvo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3.00. 


AMBROSE SPENCER. 


Andersonville Prison. A Narrative of 
Andersonville, drawn from the Evidence 
elicited on the Trial of Henry Wirz, the 
Jailer. With the Argument of Col. N. P. 
Chipman, Judge-Advocate. 12mo, Cloth,’ 
Beveled Edges, $1.75. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Lectures on the Study of History. De- 
livered in Oxford, 1859-61. To which is 
added a Lecture delivered before the New 
York Historical Society in December, 1864, 
sine University of Oxford. 12mo, Cloth, 


DAVID and CHARLES LIVING- 
STONE. 


The Zambesi. Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion to the Zambesi and its Tributaries ; 
and of the Discovery of Lakes Shirwa and 
Nyassa. 1858-64. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Syo, Cloth, $5.00. é 

(Uniform with Livingstone’s South Africa.) 


COL. HARRY GILMOR. 


Four Years in the Saddle. 12mo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $2.00. 


DR. GUERNSEY and MR. AL- 
DEN. 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great 
Rebellion, Part I.: From the Beginning 
of the Conspiracy to the Close of the Pen- 
insular Campaign of 1862. With more 
than Five Hundred Illustrations, [7Z/2s 
Volume consists of nearly 400 pages én 
large folio, each equivalent to 6 octavo 
pages. The Volume thus contains as 
much matter as 5 ordinary volumes.} 
Price $6.00, in Cloth, Gilt, with Beveled 
Edges. [28 Lisxvrat Terms To AGENTS, 





fs" HARPER & BROTHERS will send 
the above Works by Mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, 


on receipt of the price. 
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so 
REDFIELD’S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Comparative Physiognomy, with 330 Illustrations, showing Re- 
semblances between Men and Animals. 
2S XY IT AIMS WY See eet. 
Price $3. 
“ Physiognomy is available on all occasions, and it is even a breach of etiquette Nor to 


leek a man in the face."—Hetract from Preface. 
“Dr. Redfield has produced a very curious, amusing, and instructive book, eurious in its 


A handsome oetavo volume. 


eriginal!ty and illustrations, amusing in the comparisons and analyses, and instructive be-. 


eause it contains very much useful information on a too much neglected subject, It will 
be eagerly read and quickly appreciated.”—National digis. 

“The whole work exhibits a good deal of scientific research, intelligent observation, and 
ingenuity.”"—Daily. Union. 

“ Highly entertaining even to those who have little time to study the science.”—Detroit 
Daily Advertiser. 


Fer sale by Principal Booksellers throughout the country, and mailed, post-psid, on 


receipt of price by Publisher. $ 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK 


KH. REMINGTON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


(ae REVOLVERS, 
“U RIFLES, MUSKETS, AND CABINES, 


i For the United States Service. Also, Pocket and Belt Revolvers, 
Repeating Pistols, Rifle Canes, Revolving Bifles, Rifle and Shot-gun 
Barrels, and Gun Materials, sold by Gun Dealers and the Trade generally. 


In these days of Housebreaking and Robbery, every House. Store, Bank, and Office, 
should have one of REMINGTONS’ REVOLVER. Parties desiring to avail themselves of 
the late improvements in Pistols, and superior workmanship and form, will fiud all combined 
in the New Remington Revolvers. 


Circulars containing cuts and description of our Arms will be furnished upon application. 
EK. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 
MOORE & NICHOLS, Agents, 
No. 40 Courtlandt St., New York. 








“FIGHTING AGAINST WRONG, AND FOR THE GOOD THE TRUE, AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL.” 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. _ 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 
BEST CHILDREN’S PAPER IN AMERICA! 


Published Monthly, by 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 


Chicago, Illinois, 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN AD- 
VANCE. 


"SAMPLE COPY, TEN CENTS. 


mitted to be the best juvenile paper now in 
existence.—Dubuque Daily Times. 

Indeed, there is né paper of the kind pub- 
lished that approaches it as a juvenile jour- 
nal.— Poughkeepsie Daily Press. 

It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet re- 
2a in America.—Rowbury (Mass.) Jour- 
nail, 

Tue Litrie Corporat.—Certainly we have 
seen nothing in the shape of a child’s paper 
which could compare with this which comes 


Subscriptions can be sent all .hrougp the 
year. and will be supplied with back num- 
bers, either from July » Junuary as 
all must begin with one of these 
-We taunths. 
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THE PINE HILLS OF GEORGIA. \ 


Cheap Lands, a Convenient Market, 
and a genial Climate. 





















I am authorized to sell at a very low price several highly desirable 
tracts of the finest 


FARMING, ORCHARD AND VINEYARD LANDS 


in. the world, situated in Middle Georgia, in the midst of an exceed- 
ingly pleasant and PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL REGION. 


No. 1.’ The Redmond Mill 'Tract.—This is an irregular tract of 577 
‘acres, situated 12 miles from Augusta and a quarter of a mile at its nearest point 
‘from the Georgia Railroad. There is a good Dwelling on the place, with a Barn, 
‘Stables, Carriage-house, Blacksmith’s Shop, etc.; also, several rough houses 
suitable for tenants. It has fine streamS running through it, one of the largest 
‘Springs of soft water in the State, and numerous smaller ones; several fine 
building sites; hills for Orchards and Vineyards and rich low grounds for 
Strawberries. There is plenty of firewood and considerable valuable timber. 
About 200 acres of it is cleared: the rest easy to clear. It will be sold either as — 
a whole or in parcels of 100 or 200 acres, io suit purchasers. Price of the 
entire tract $6,000. The price per acre of the different portions will range from 
&8 to $15; 250 or 300 acres with all the valuable buildings being offered at the © 
latter rate. Terms cash, 


No. 2. The Mahoney Place.—A farm of about 800 acres on the 
Georgia Railroad, only 10 miles from Augusta, and half-mile from Bel “Air 
Station. It is admirably watered by Butler’s Creek and other streams, and . 
finely adapted to Orchard, Vineyard and Gardening purposes, There is plenty 
of firewood but not much heavy timber on it. There is a barn and- other out- 
buildings, but the dwelling-house was burned during the war. A very desirable, 
convenient and cheap place. Price $3,000. : 


No. 3. The Brown Place.—A farm of about 300 acres, Land of extra 
quality and portions of it heavily timbered. There are one or two rough but 
habitable houses on the place, and a young orchard of choice fruit trees. Itris 
situated 14 miles from the 12 mile post, Georgia Railroad, and about 3 miles. 
from Bel Air Station. Price $3,100. 


No. 4. The Smythe Place.—A tract of about 140 acres near 12 mile 
post, Georgia Railroad. It is undulating, well watered by a creek and numerous 
springs; has: plenty of firewood~and considerable timber, some rich bottom 
land, hill-side and plateau sites for Vineyards and Orchards, and low ground for 
Strawberries. About one-half of it is cleared. There is a small rouzh house 
and some out-buildings, and a very fine site for a house near an unfailing spring 
of soft water. It is the only small place for sale in the neighborhood and very 
desirable. Price $1,400. ’ 


The titles of all these tracts are indisputable. 


Apply to or addres, _ 
D. H. Jacquss, 389 Broadway, New York. pet 








The New Novelty Mi- 
croscope, patented May 
24th, 1864, for the examina- 


tion of Living Insects, Seeds, 
Flowers, Leaves, Cloth, Bank 
Bills, Minerals, and, opaque 
objects generally. Adapted 
Z to a greater variety of pur- 
poses than any other glass ever invented. Is 
mailed, postage paid, for Two Dullars, or 
with 12 Beautiful Mounted Objects adapted 
to its use, for $8 50. 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 
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HOW & WESTON, © 


40 & 42 Broadway, New York, 


SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 


And Advocates in Patent Cases. 


Every person who shall send six subscri- 
bers, and six dovjars, will receive, as a premi- 

um, one extra copy for one year. 
Otber inducements for larger clubs. Cir- 
All pages are electrotyped, 


culars sent free. 
and back numbers can always be furnished. 
Read what the Papers say: 


It already excels every child’s paper that 
we know of in this country.—Chicago Hve- 
ning Journal. 

Tur Lrrrite Corporat.—The Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate says: ‘The best paper 
for children published in this great country 
of ours, is T4e Little Corporal. Itisa gem 
in the catalogue of monthliés/ 

Forney’s Philadelphia Duily Press says of 
it: “ The Little Corporal is destined to be- 
come the great children’s paper of America.” 

Tne LittLe Corpora, —Though modestly 
calling itself by a subordinate title, itis really 
a very Major General among tbe children’s 
rate tt yan i Telegraph, (Norwich, 

Tue Littie Corporat is the most interest- 
ing and instructive monthly in the Union.— 
Louisville Democrat. 

. Tue Lirrte Corporat is universally ad- 


to us frem over the prairies.—Portland 
(Maine) Daily Press. 

It should be in every household.—W. Y. 
Teacher, 

It is now, as it has been, the ehild’s maga- 
zine of the country.—Worwich (N. Y.) Tele- 
graph. 

The brave, beautiful and good Tittle 
Corporal conquers _all_—Vermont State 
Journal, ’ 

Itisagem. Chast@felegant and excellent 
in its every department.—Lancaster (Pa.) 
Republican, ‘ 

After a careful examination, we can cheer- 
fully say of The Little Corporal. that it de- 
serves all the praise that has been lavished 
upon it by the press everywhere.—Philadel- 
phia Episcopal Recorder. 

Tur LitrLe Corporat for one year will do 
the children more good than a quarter’s 
schooling. 


The above are only a tithe of the many 
beautiful notices our young soldier has re- 
ceived. Address, t 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
eare of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 


mly Chicago, Illinois 





| National Freemason. 


HANGED FROM A MONTHLY TO A 

Weekly, and from Washington City to 

No. 89 Nassau Street, Room 10, New York 

City. Address Dr. M. Mundy, Box 59v3, 

N. Y. City. Price $4.00 per annum—10 cents 
a copy. 

The National Freemason is highly es- 
teemed throughout Europe, nd the popular 
Masonic publication of America. It not 
only embraces the tidings from the various 
jurisdictions of the world, the Jurisprudence, 
Literature, History and Philosophy of the 
Craft, but it is highly esteemed as an edu- 
cator of youth and a friend of the family 
circle. The next number will Contain the 
Masonic History and a likeness of the Presi. 
dent. It is unexcelled as an advertising me- 
dium, circulating in every town North and 
South, Sep8tex 


AND-BOOK OF VENTRILOQUISM. so 

simple, clear and explicit that any one 

can acquire the art. Also, how to muke the 

Magic Whistle, for imitating birds, animals, 
insects, &c. 15 cents, 
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Full information in regard to American 
and Foreign Patents. and business reiating 
thereto, together “with a synopsis of the 
American Patent Law as amended to the 
present time, is continued in 


How to Get a Patent, 
which we will send on receipt of ten cents. 


Tuomas P. How. 
may : 












H. James Weston. 





N USIOAL BOXES, 

laying from one 
to thirty-six different 
tunes, and costing from 
$8 to 3550. Fine orns- 
ments for the parlor, 
F Catt and pleasant compan- 

ees oe ions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & OO., Importers, $1 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 
repaired. 


A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS.— 

Would you know the thoughts of your 
friend? Look in his face, and then {nto THE 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 
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Monthly, 
&2 a year. | 
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NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE FACULTIES. 


_1, Amatryennss.—Connubial love, fondness, affection, ete, 
A. Consugat Lovz.—Union for life, the pairing instinct. 
2. ParzntaL Love.—OCare of offspring, and all young. 
8. Fermnpsurp.—Soctability, union and clinging of friends. 
4. InqABITIVENESS.—Love of home and country, 
5, Continurry.—A pplication, finishing up, consecutiveness. 
E, Vrratrveness.—Clinging to life, repelling disease. 
6. ComBatrvenrss.— Defense, resolution, courage, force, 
pret ‘ 7. DestructivEness.—Executiveness, severity, hardness, 
8, ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite, relish, feeding, greed. 
9. AcquisitrvENnEss.—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift. 
= 10, Szorerivencss.—Self-control, policy. 


mews =: | 
Ss. R. WELLS, 


EDITOR. 





80. CaLovLaTion.—Mental arithmetic. 

81. Locaniry.—Memory of place, position. 
82, EVENTUALITY.—Memory of facts, events. 
83. Timz.—Telling, when, time of day, dates, 


21, Inzaurry.— Tuste, love of beauty, poetry. | 
84, Tuxz.—Love of music, singing. | 
| 


B, Susumiry.—Love of the grand, vast, 

22. Imiratron.—Copying, Aptitude. 

28, Mirrn,—F un, wit, ridicule, facetiousness, 
24, InprvipvALiry.—Observation, desire to see 
25 Foru.—Memory, shape, looks, persons. 

26. S17z.—Measurement of quantity, distance. 
18, VENEERATION.— Worship, adoration. 27. Wereut.—Control of motion, balancing- 
19. BENEVOLENCE.—Sympathy, kindness, 28, CoLor.—Discernment, and love of color, 
20. Consrruotivensss.—Ingenuity, invention.| 29, Ogprr.—Hethod, system, going by rule, 


11, Cauriovsnzss.—Guardedness, safety. 
12, APPROBATIVENESS.—Love of character. 
18, Sutr-Esrexm.—Self-respect, dignity. 
14. Fremness.—Stability, perseverance. 
15, Consomnriousness.—Sense of right. 
16. Hopz.—Expectation, anticipation, 

17. Sprerrvatiry.—Intuition, prescience, 


85, Lanecuaar.—Hupression by words, acts. 
86. CavsaLiry.—Plunning, thinking. 

8T, Comparrson.—Analysis, inferring. 

0, Human Naturn.—Perception of character. 
D. Sua 





leasaniness, blandness. 





SO 
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Florence Nightingale, 


~ Princess of Wales, 








supplied by the American News Company, 121 Nassau Street. Subscriptions must be addressed to 


Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS Publishers, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 




















Portable case 








New scale Rosewood 
T-octave Pranos, 
$300 te $800. 
Second-hand Pranos J 
at great BARGAINS, 


$75 to $250. 


A price list has been prepared expressly 
tance, with Musical Merchandise of every 
Goods can be sent through the different 


article is numbered, so that in ordering, it‘is 
article desired. 





can be sent by mail post-paid on receipt of 
Music, Music Books, &c., of which catalogues 
for price list. 


June ly FREDERICK 







every door. Especial care is given to this departnient, and customers 2 
ceiving as good an article as were they present to make the selection yersonally. Every 


Rosewood 
MELODEONS, 
$60 to $195, 
in Piano Case, 
$150 to $300. 
Automatic Organs 
$110 to $500. 


with a view of supplying enstomers at a dis- 
description at the lowest New York prices. 


Express Companies, at a small cost, to almost 


can rely upon re- 


only necessary to give the number of the 


Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violin, Guitar, Banjo, etc, which 


Also any pieces of Sheet 


the marked price. 
Send stamp 


are furnished on application, 


For list of new music, see advertisement in arother column. 


BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 





REDFIELD’S PHYSIOGNOMY. | 


Comparative Physiognomy, with 330 Illustrations, showing Re- 


semblances between 


Men and Animals. 


Se ACIS Vie FER BIS Bee 


- A handsome octavo volume. 


Price $3. 


“ Physiognomy is available on all occasions, and it is even a breach of etiquette Nor to 
look a man in the face."—Zatract from Preface. 

“Dr, Redfield has produced a very curious, amusing, and instructive book, curious in its 
originality and illustrations, amusing in the comparisons and analyses, and instructive be- 
cause it contains very much useful information on a too much neglected subject. It wiil 
be bald read and quickly appreciated."—Wational Ais. 

e 


“ 4 ig 
ingenuity.”"—Daily Union. 
“ Highl 
Daily Advertiser. 


+ 


whole work exhibits a good deal of scientific research, intelligent ebservation, and 


entertaining even to those who have little time to study the science.”—Detroit 


For sale by Principal Booksellers throughout the country, and mailed, post-psid, on 


receipt of price by Publisher. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK 





sc W Har, CAN 1 DO Bust” Bead 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, and learn 
your real capabilities. 


OSBORN’S 


JAVA CORVHE, 


The most delicious, healthful and economical 
beverage known. 

It is prepared with the greatest care from 
the best JAVA COFFEE, and has all the fla- 
vor of old GOVERNMENT JAVA, while it 
sells at half the price. 


Try Osborn’s Java Coffee, 


and you will prefer it before every other. 

It has been steadily used for years by 
thousands of families, by hotels, steamboats, 
dining saloons, etc., with universal satisfac- 
tion. 

The best physicians recommend it as a 
healthful beverage, especially beneficial to 
those who suffer with nervousness, headache, 
and other injurious effects from the use of 
other coffee. 

Put up in pound packages, in boxes of 30 
and 50 pounds, and sold by grocers generally. 

The tifade supplied by 


THOMAS REID & CO., 


Globe Mills, Importers and Wholesale Deal- 
ers in Tea, Coffee, and Spices. 


Nos. 103 and105 Warren, and 269 Wash- 
ington streets, New York. june 6m 


WATSON & STEWART, 


Successors to James Panton, 


SHIRT-BOSOM MANUFACTURERS, 


56 DUANE STREET, } 
New York. 
Orders Solicited. Apr. tf. 


j 
j tapi ee may obtain a clearer in- 

sight into the- Nature, Symptoms and 
Condition of their Patients by reading THE 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY., 


OW TO READ MEN. In THE NEW: 
PHYSIOGNOMY, rules are given, by | 
which to judge of and place men where they } 
belong. { 


— 














NEW BOOKS. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE, 12mo, muslin, 
gilt, with 16 Illustrations.......... $2 00 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, 12mo, muslin, 
with 8 full page illustrations....... 2 00 


Men, women, boys and girls, will find 
those works both interesting and instructive. 
Copies mailed from this office. 


HORSE TRAINING MADE EASY. 
A new practical system of teaching 
and educating the Horse, by Robt. 
Jennings, With: numerous Iilustra- 
tions $1 50 


THE BEST WORK ON THE SUBJECT EXTANT, 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
FRUIT CULTURE. By Chas. 
Kt. Baker. 1 vol., Svo., Illustrated..$4 50 


This book is one that should be in the 
hands of every Horticulturist and Farmer 
throughout the country. It is written in 
such a clear, practical and intelligible style, 
and is elaborately Illustrated, that it will 
form a reliable guide in all cases of doubt or 
difficulty, 


EVERYBODY'S LAWYER AND 
COUNSELLER IN BUSINESS, 
By F. Crosby, Esq $2 00 
_ Forewarned is forearmed, save litigation, 
expense, time and money, by buying a copy 
of this book. It is an invaluable work to 
the Merchant, Mechanic and to all classes of 


i ee ee rs 


i 


business men and women. 





(6 4 T A GLANOE."—If you would know 


whom to trust, and whom not to 
trust, at the first interview, read THE NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Rk. 8. B. SMITH’S ELECTRO-MAG- 

NETIO MAcuiInges.—The only ones known 

with a pure UNMIXED DIRECT CURRENT. Price 
$18. Dr. 8. B, 8urru, 

6t 809 Broadway. 








AWYERS should read NEW PIUYSI- 
OGNOMY to aid them in judging 
character. 


J. W.-BRADLEY’S 


Duplex Elliptic 


OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT. 


They will not Bend or Break like the 
single springs, but will Preserve their Grace- 
ful and Perfect shape, where three or four 
ordinary skirts will have been thrown aside 
as useless. Each Hoop is composed of two 
finely tempered steel springs, braided tightly 
and firmly together, edge to edge, forming 
the Strongest, most Flexible, and still the 
Lightest Hoop made. In fact, for the Prom- 
enade, or the House, the Church, Theatre, 
Rail Road Cars, Carriages, Crowded Assem- 
blies, &c., &c., they are superior to all others, 
Combining Comfort, Durability, and Econo- 
my, with that Elegance of shape which 
has made the DUPLEX ELLIPTIC THE 
STANDARD SKIRT OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. For Young 
Ladies, Misses, and Children they are Supe- 
rior to all others. Inquire for the 


DUPLEX ELLIFTIC 
OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT, 
Manufactured exclusively by 


WESTS, BRADLEY & CAREY, 


The Sole Owners of the Patent, 


97 Chambers, and 79 & 81 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

For sale in all first-class Stores throughout 
the United States, Hayana de Cuba, Mexico, 


South America, West Indies and other 
Countries. 


\ ERCHANTS may learn whom to trust, 
and whom not to trust, by reading the 











THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M. D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. mitf 


ELECTING SERVANTS.—Do you want 
kK) a kind Nurse, a good Cook, a neat and 
tidy Chambermaid? Read NEW PUYSI- 
OGNOMY, and select just what you want. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


OF A FIFTY FIVE DOLLAR. 


Wheeler & Wilson or Grover & Baker 


SEWING MACHINE, 


For the Names of SIXTEEN New Subscrib- 
ers tothe New York Oxsbrrver, if sent be- 
fore the first of January next. On and after 
January 1st, 1867, we shall require EIGHTEEN 
new Subscribers ($63). 


We have sent away as premiums nearly 


THREE HUNDRED re 


of these Machines, and they give universal 
satisfaction. 
Sample Copies and Circulars sent free. 


TERMS—$3.50 a year in advance. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Co., 
dy Park Row, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN. 
POPULAR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Central Office, 419 & 421 Broadway, 


CORNER CANAL STREET. _- 





DIRECTORS: 


‘ 

Hon. E. D. Morgan, (U. 8. Senator,) New 
York City. 

Edward B. Bulkley; (Rawson, Bulk ley & 
Co.,) New York City. 

Hon. Horatio Seymour, (Ex-Governor N. 
Y.,) Utica. : 

Justus O. Woods, (with Wheeler & Wilson,) 
Staten Island. 

Hlon. H. H. Van Dyck, (Asst. U. 8. Treas- 
urer,) New York City. . 
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New York City. 

Hon. Nath’l Wheeler, (Wheeler & Wilson, 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
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This Company is now prepared to issue all — 
the varieties of Life and Endowment Policies, 
some of them with unusual advantages, 
especially to “ Best Lives.” 


It will also issue several new varieties, em- 
bracing distinctive and very valuable fea- 
tures. 


Organized for the purpose of presenting 
these new plans to the Public, it is anxiousto ~ 
have them examined. Call or send for a 
Circular, a 





We have made arrangements with this 
Company, by which parties residing at a dis- 
tance may insure by correspondence through 
this office. Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
New York. 


P.S. Liberal commissions will be allowed 
to agents. tf. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. || : 
* * 


This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world | 
for generaluse. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium— 
Silver. Medal—at the Ohio 
State Agricultural Fair. It | 
requires no focal adjustment, — 
magnifies about 100 diamactara, 
or 10,000 tiines, and is so sim- 
ple that a child can use it. It 
will be sent by mail, postage 
Ml paid, on the receipt ot $2.75, 

or with six beautiful mounted 
objects for $8.50, or with 24 objects, $5.50. 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS, New 1 





SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror.] 
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JEAN L. A. FOSSATI, M.D. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Dr. Fossatt possesses a hardy, compact consti- 
tution. In his advanced age, when other men, wrin- 
kled and time-worn, are trembling on the verge of 
the grave, he shows vigor and youthfulness. And 
not only is there back-bone and unusual power 
of endurance in his composition, which a careful 
and abstemious life has conserved and rendered 
serviceable to him in old age, but there is in his 
moral character that steadiness and conscien- 
tious adhesion to conviction which constitute the 
back-bone of true manly character, Besides, the 
basilar organization generally is developed, giv- 
ing energy, force, and executive ability as well 
as prudence and sagacity. His Benevolence is 
evidently a strong character, and appears in our 
portrait to be one of the most influential organs 
of the moral group. Self-Esteem is not deficient, 
but sufficiently well marked to impart dignity 
and importance to his movements and accom- 
plishments, and serenity of disposition and self- 








PORTRAIT OF JEAN LAURENT ANTOINE FOSSATI. 


reliance in his relations with others. Ease in 
adapting words to the expression of ideas, affa- 
bility of manner in society, and ability to appre- 
ciate the humorous and the facetious are also 
well marked qualities of his finely organized 
intellect. The indications of a retentive memory, 
of a close and critical observer, are also mani- 
fest. He is a strongly social man, believing 
earnestly in, and partaking of, where he can, the 
enjoyments and privileges of social and domestic 
life. Home and its associations, whether public 
or private, are dear to his heart; friends and 
kindred are necessary to his appreciation of 
earthly happiness. He would be prompt to 
redress a wrong; timidity or cowardice are no 
part of his nature; but probably quickness in 
taking offense—a too sensitive appreciation of 
what he might deem an affront—is the chief 
drawback in his disposition. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

JeaN Laurent Antorne Fossati, patriot, phi- 

lanthropist, and man of science, was born April 





30, 1786, at Novare, a town in Lombardy, where 
his father was steward of the public hospital. 

While young Fossati was pursuing his studies 
under the tuition of his uncle, the curé Ambroise 
Baliana, and before he was thirteen years of age, 
the French army occupied Piedmont, in which 
Novare was included, and proclaimed the Re- 
public. It was then that the young student 
received his first ideas of liberty and equality— 
ideas which were at that time everywhere pro- 
claimed with enthusiasm, and, entering even the 
schools, were made the themes of juvenile com- 
position. 

In 1801, Fossati entered the school of philos- 
ophy, having passed his examination with dis- 
tinction. Here he pursued a course of logic, 
metaphysics, and mathematics, together with a 
course upon the rights and duties of the man and 
the citizen, under the instruction of Prof. Silvetti. 
To these he added, during the second year, 
general and experimental physics, moral phi- 
losophy, and political economy. 
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Having decided to adopt surgery as his pro- 
fession, he entered at once with great zeal upon 
the necessary course of study in his native town 
under Professors Branca and Deayostini, with 
instructions in drawing under the engineer 
Orelli. He distinguished himself greatly in all 
these studies, and through the recommendation 
of his professors, who entertained a great friend- 
ship for him, he was admitted gratuitously into 
Caccia College, Pavia, a favor very difficult to 
obtain, young men of noble families having the 
preference. 

In 1804, M. Fossati had the misfortune to lose 
his mother, which, his father having died two 
years before, devolved upon him, to a great 
extent, the support and education of five brothers 
and sisters, ali younger than himself, in which 
work of love, however, he was aided by his 
generous uncle, the curé. 

In June, 1807, he received the diploma of 
Doctor in Surgery, signed by Scarpa, who noticed 
him particularly among his scholars. His good 
conduct and the hopes his talents had excited 
obtained for him the recommendations of the 
rector Prina and the other professors in favor of 
his remainivg in the college for the study of medi- 
cine, an extraordinary favor, accorded to but few 
students. Te remained; and in May, 1808, re- 
ceived a new diploma as Doctor of Medicine, with 
the highest grades of honor. Having obtained 
these distinctions, and full of confidence in the 
future, he decided to establish himself at Milan. 

The first years which Dr. Fossati passed in 
Milan were years of privation, during which 
he was obliged to sell, little by little, all that 
he possessed, to enable him to continue the 
education of his brothers and sisters. He 
lacked powerful protectors and patrons, and his 
learning and talents seemed at first to avail 
little. They could not compete with the influence 
of nobles and courtiers, which many others— 
his inferiors in every respect—were enabled 
to bring to bear for their advancement. Gradu- 
ally, however, he found friends and patrons, and 
a career of prosperity and honor seemed open 
before him, when the revolutionary movements 
of 1814 and subsequent political troubles re- 
sulted in destroying bis hopes of an immediate 
happy future both for himself and his unbappy 
country. The loss of a brother and a sister, the 
former of whom died in an Austrian prison, added, 
at this time, to his misfortunes and his grief. 

It might be interesting. if our space would 
admit, to narrate the principal political events 
in which Dr. Fossati had a part during the stormy 
period which closed so gloomily for Italy in 
1820, but it will be sufficient te say here that his 
course was that of an enlightened lover of human 
liberty, a brave man, and a true patriot. 

In 1820, Fossati found himself an exile in Paris, 
where he was well received by the most distin- 
guished physicians, who recognized him as a large 
contributor to the reformation of medicine in 
Italy. It was at this time that he first met with the 
celebrated Dr. Gall, who, after the usual ex- 
change of compliments, said to him: 

“Tt is absolutely necessary, doctor, that you 
study my system, and that we become good 
friends.” 

They did become friends, and their intimacy 
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ended only with the death of the great founder 


of Phrenology. Dr. Fossati studied, investigated, | 


and finally unreservedly accepted the docirines 
of Phrenology as taught by Dr. Gall, who, it is 
well known, reposed the most implicit confidence 
in him both as a phrenologist and physician. 
The fact that during the absence of Dr. Gall in 
London in 1825, his patients, as well as the proof- 
sheets of his great work then going through the 
press, were intrusted to Dr. Fossati, shows in 
what estimation he was held by his distinguished 
friend and teacher. 

In 1824, Dr. Fossati, being called to Italy by 
the death of his uncle, traveled through the 
country as fur as Naples, giving in all the princi- 
pal universities demonstrations in the anatomy 
of the brain in accordance with the discoveries 
of Gall. Oa his return to Paris in 1825, he 
decided to make that city his permanent home, 
devoting himself to the practice of medicine. To 
enable him to do this, he received a license by 
ordinance of the king, a distinction at that time 
accorded to but very few foreigners. Dr. Fossati 
also obtained from the council of the University 
permission to institute a course of lectures on 
Phrenology, a favor the more remarkable from 
the fact that it had never before been conceded 
to any one. He opened the course in a lecture 
which he afterward published. 

Dr. Fossati was also one of the editors of the 
Revue Encyclopédique, for which he prepared a 
large number of scientific articles. During the 
last illness of Dr. Gall, ia 1828, Dr. Fossati was 
deputed:- to. finish the -course of lectures at 
V Athénée on the physiology of the brain, which 
the former found himself unable to continue ; 
and after Dr. Gall’s death he prepared for the 
Encyclopédie Moderne several papers which the 
great pbrenologist hal engaged to write, among 
which may be named those on Encephale Folie and 
Organologie. 

Dr. Fossati was one of the principal founders 
of the Phrenological Society of Paris, of which 
he was many times elected vice-president, and 
once president. His great literary and scientific 
labors and extensive medical practice, however, 
did not prevent him from taking an active part 
in the movements of the Italian refngees and 
patriots for the unity and freedom of their 
beloved native land, and our respect for him as 
a scholar and man of science is fully equaled by 
our admiration of him as a true lover of his 
country and of human liberty and progress. 

Dr. Fossati’s principal work on Phrenology, 
written in French, and entitled Maenual Practique 
de Phrenologie ou Physiologie du Cerveau, is one 
of the best treatises on the subject ever produced 
in any language—accurate, thorough, profound, 
and at the same time practical in its teachings 
and popular in its style. Phrenological students 
who read the French language will peruse 
Fossati with equal pieasure and profit, and agree 
with us in admitting that upon him truly and 
rightfully descended the manile of Gall. 

Dr. Fossati, although upward of eighty years 
old, is still living, and in the full enjoyment of 
health and activity. Desides several works on 
Phrenology in its relations to society, to educa- 
tion, religion, etc., he often delivers lectures on 
the science for which he has done so much. Last 
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year he presented to the Municipal Museum of 
Milan a rare collection of craniological specimens 
made during a long period of years, and on that 
occasion he delivered a course “on Compara- 
tive Craniology,” the introduction to which has 
been published, andis an admirable productiva, 
in which the soundness of bis doctrines is only 
equaled by the boldness with which he dares to 
attack old prejudices in matters of philosophy as 
well as of religion. The friends of progress in 
America send across the ocean to the venerable 
and brave champion of truth the expression of 
their sympathies, and their wishes that his life 
may yet long be spared for the benefit of man- 
kind. 
Bg ae 
PRIENDS—QUAKBERS. 

THEIR DOCTRINES, AND OTHER PECULIARITIES. 


[SpEEING photographic likenesses of leading 
members among the Friends, otherwise called 
Quakers, both in Europe and America, and not 
succeeding, we applied to a gentleman in Phila- 
delphia—himself a member of that body, and 
an author—and received the following statement 
of principles which can not fail to interest the 
great outside world who are not of this order. 
In this we get an inside view of the religious 
belief of the Friends, though we are not likely to 
get what we asked for, namely, a view of their 
faces. We may yet take advantage of circum- 
stances and catch their shadows,-unbeknown to 
them, when they assemble in yearly meetings, by 
the aid of a portable photographic apparatus! 
If we will, how can they escape? But read the 
letter of our Philadelphia correspondent. ] 


Ss. R. WreLts— 

Respected Friend: In reply to thy request for 
portraits of leading Friends for publication in the 
PorENoLoGicaL JOURNAL, it must be stated that 
they can not be obtained. For although many 
pictures are in circulation of members of the 
Society who have become distinguished, the 
genuine Quaker will not allow his likeness to be 
taken, believing the practice originates in vanity, 
and savors too much of an idolatry of the crea- 
ture. It has been the object of their teachings 
from the beginning, to bring man out of a state 
of nature into a state of grace, and to suppress, 
as far as possible, whatever attaches to his soul 
as a fallen being. 

George Fox, the founder of the Society, began 
to preach in the year 1648, being twenty-four 
years of age. He says, “I was sent to turn 
people from darkness to light, that they might 
receive Christ Jesus; for to as many as should 
receive him in his light, I saw he would give 
power to become the sons of God; which I had 
obtained by receiving Christ. I was to direct 
people to the Spirit, that gave forth the Serip- 
tures, by which they might be Jed into ali truth, 
and up to Christ and God, as those had been who 
gave them forth. I was to turn them to the 
grace of God, and to the truth in the heart, which 
came by Jesus; that by this grace they might be 
taught, which would bring them salvation, that 
their hearts might be establizhed by it, their words 
might be seasoned, and all men might come to 
know their salvation nigh. I saw Christ died for 
all men, was a propitiation for all, and enlighten- 
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ed all men and women with his divine and saving 
light ; and that none could be true believers but 
such as believed therein. I saw that the grace of 
God, which brings salvation, had appeared to all 
men. and that the manifestation of the Spirit of 
God was given to every man to profit withal.”’ 

It is a great cardinal doctrine of the Friends, 
that the Holy Spirit does at times reveal himself 
in the heart of man, in an immediate and sensible 
manner. This is a principle which ean not be 
examined as a matter of curiosity. It can not be 
tested by any of our philosophical methods, and 
is beyond the reach of polemical research. But 
if any one is earnestly endeavoring to live a life 
of holiness, and his soul is thirsting after the 
knowledge of God, let him retire into his closet, 
and, abstracting the mind entirely from external 
things, let him solemaly dwell upon, and strive 
to realize in all its fullness, that precept of the 
Apostle, **men should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after Him and fiad Him, though 
We be not far from every one of us.’’—Aets xvii. 
27. The omnipresence of God is acknowledged 
as an abstract principle. It is far more—it isa 
great practical truih; and thesoul that reverently 
waits on Him in tue belief that he is really near, 
will after awhile find a new sense awakened 
within him, through which he will at times 
recognize the actual presence of the Divine Being, 
and be favored with a communion which will 
gradually purify his heart, redeem from the 
power of evil, and show all matters which concern 
him as they really appear in the light of truth. 
Under this influence, a state of freedom from sin 
is actually attainable, for it is only on condition of 
repentance and the forsaking of further sin, that 
we can receive remission of those which are past, 
through the atoning blood of Christ. 


In the great sermon ou the mount, our Saviour, 
speaking of swearing, says (Matt. v. 37), ‘‘ Let 
your communications be yea, yea: nay, nay; for 
whatsoever is more than these cor >th of evil.” 
Under this injunction, the Friends not only decline 
to take an oath, but feel impelled to apply the prin- 
ciple of “ cometh of evil” to other practices also, 
That of addressing a single person as if he were 
two or more—a falsehood which no amount of 
usage can render true—‘‘ cometh of evil,’ hav- 
ing its origin in the wicked pride of sovereigns 
in arrogating to themsclves a superior person- 
ality. The calling of others Master (Mister) who 
are not such, is similar in its character, and is 
also expressly forbidden by Christ.—Mait. xxiii. 
8,9, 10. The practice of calling the days of the 
week Sunday, Monday, etc., and the months 
January, February, etc., arose from the appro- 
priation of those days and times to the worship 
of the sun, moon, and other heathen deities, and 
therefore cometh of idolatry. The Friends have 
always believed it right to bear a testimony against 
the changeable fashions of the world in dress, 
which foster personal vanity and pride, and draw 
the mind away from serious things. Their now 
peculiar cut of coat is the same as that worn by 
respectable people at the rise of the Society in 
1650. The Apostle Peter, speaking of the dress 
of women, says, ‘‘ Whose adorning, let if not be 
that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and 
of wearing of gold, and of putting on of apparel ; 
but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that 
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which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit.””—1 Pet. iii. 3. 

The Friends believe in the divine authenticity of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, but 
hold that in order to understand them aright, a 
measure of the spirit which dictated them is 
necessary. They deny water-baptism, and what 
are commonly called the sacraments, believing 
these things have passed away with the die- 
pensation of types and shadows; and their 
experience proves that an assurance of salvation 
may be obtained without them. They believe 
the gospel dispensation is not only ene of * glory 
to God in the hichest,” but also of ‘ peace on 
earth,” and therefore deny all wars, both offen- 
sive and defensive, under the injunctions of our 
Saviour to “resist not evil,” and to “love your 
enemies’’—precepts utterly at variance with the 
spirit and practice of war. The views of the 
Friends in relation to ministers differ from those 
of most other societies. As God alone can know 
the heart of a congregation, no amount of previ- 
ous preparation can enable any man to minister 
to their spiritual wants at the time without an 
immediate revelation from Him. This being the 
only indispensable qualification, there is nothing 
in it to hinder a man exercising this office from 
gaining his own livelihood in any honest busi- 
ness; so the Friends do not pay their preachers. 
They believe the most acceptable worship of the 
Most High is performed in silence. Thus, when 
they meet together, instead of having a set form 
of service, they remain quiet, endeavoring to 
wait on the Lord in the silence of all flesh ; that is, 
while reverently approaching Him in spirit, they 
try to suppress all worldly-mindedness, and thus 
perform a sacrifice of self which is well pleasing 
in the Divine sight. As this exercise is maintain- 
ed, a time of refreshing will come from the 
presence of the Lord, and He will make Himself 
known by the breaking of spiritual bread. 

The above are the prominent peculiarities of 
the Society of Friends, and they will doubtless 
meet the convictions of many others, for the 
church of Christ is not confined to any sect, but 
is taken out of every nation, kindred, tongue, 
and peeple.—fev. vii. 9. 

Those desiring further information are referred 
to Penn’s Rise and Progress, and to Barclay’s 
Apology. 


a So 


Minine oy A Larcr Scate—Heavy Buastine 
Opgenations.—The heaviest blast ever discharged 
on the Pacific coast, was let off in the hydraulic 
claim of the American Co. on Manzauita Hill, 
Nevada, a few days since. The Nevada (Gazette, 
in speaking of it, says that a tunnel was run into 
the hill ninety feet, and a cross-cut of sixty feet 
was run atthe end. This cut was closely packed 
with 510 kegs of gunpowder, each keg having its 
head taken out. The tunnel was then closely 
tamped. The entire hill, 150 feet in depth, 200 
in width and almost 300 feet back from the front, 
was lifted several feet in the air and completely 
broken up ready for hydraulic washing. The 
cost of running the tunnel, powder, etc., was 
about $3,000. [It would be interesting to know 
how much gold or silver was obtained from this 
big blast.] 
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FARMERS NON-INVENTORS. 

Timotay Trrcoms, in his “ Rural Life,” says 
that the improvements made in farming imple- 
ments have not been made by farmers themselves, 
but by mechanics and men of science. The 
reason why the farmer has not been foremost in 
improving the instruments and methods of his 
own business is, that his mind has been unfitted 
for improvement by the excessive labors of his 
body. A man whose whole vital energy is 
directed to the support of muscle, has, of course, 
none to direct to the support of thonght. 

A man whose strength is habitually exhausted 
by labor, becomes, at length, incapable of mental 
exertion, and makes himself nothing more thar 
the living machine of a calling which so far 
exhausts his vitality that he has neither the dis- 
position nor the power to improve eitber himself 
or his calling. A severe and constant tax on the 
muscular system tends to repress mental develop- 
ment and make life hard, and homely, and un- 
attractive. Now, experience proves that this 
everlasting devotion to labor is unnecessary ; 
and the farmer who, instead of making himself a 
slave to the soil, applies his mrnp to its study, is 
aman to be honored. Mind must be the emanci- 
pator of the farmer. Science, intelligence, ma- 
chinery—these must liberate the bondman of the 
coil from his long slavery. Then, indeed, the 
future, to him, will be full of hope. The plow, 
under the hand of science, has become a new 
instrument. The horse now hoes the corn, mows 
the grass, rakes the hay, reaps, threshes, and 
winnows the wheat; and every year adds new 
machinery to the farmer’s stock, to supersede the 
clumsy implements which once bound him to his 
hard and never ending toil. When a farmer 
begins to use machinery and to study the pro- 
cesses of other men, and to apply his mind to 
farming so far as he can make it take the place 
of muscle, then he illuminates his calling with a 
new light, and lifts himself into the dignity of a 
man. 

[The time is coming when mind will direct and 
use the elements of wind, water, tide, and elec- 
tricity ; when Consrructivensss will emancipate 
muscular slavery and leave man at liberty to 
study, cultivate all his faculties, and rise into the 
perfect being God intended him to be. Ixven- 
tors, what are you about ?] 
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STANZAS. 





BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA, 





TO AN OPENING FLOWER. 


As thou, to greet the sun’s returning ray, 
Thy weeping petals, pretty Flower, dost ope; 
So man, of life’s commingled ills the prey, 
When Sorrow’s night has long obscured his way, 
Reyives again beneath the light of Hope. 


TO A CLOSING FLOWER. 


Ag thou at eve dost fold the dainty lid 
That shuts thy little ewp, with dew-drops wet, 
And thus in darkness and in tears art hid; - 
So man, frad man, the storms of life amid, 
Yields to despair when Hope’s bright star is set. 
Councm, Biurrs, Iowa, 
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RECOMPENSE. 





Morrat, toil your form is bending; 
On your brow’s the care of years; 
Lines are marked beneath the lashes, 

Only made by scalding tears, 


You have carried others’ burdens, 
Though your own did heavy lay ; 

While your feet the thorns were pressing, 
They have trod a flow’ry way. 


You have hoped for future blessings, 
Toiling on with deepest pain ; 

While your hands have plowed the furrows, 
Others garnered in the grain. 


Sorrow’s hand hath pressed you keenly, 
Wild the throbbing pulses beat ; 

Yet no kind hand cooled the forehead, 
None would stay the tired feet. 


But at times the weary spirit 
Struggled vainly to be free, 

Crying out in bitter anguish, 
‘* Wherefore, Father, must this be?” 


Think you He who knows our weakness, 
Hath not heard the earnest cry? 

That He suff’reth all your labors 
To go unrewarded by? 


Nay; He noteth all how meekly 
You the weary life-lot bear; 
Though for his good time he waiteth, 
Soon a rich reward’s your share. 


Toil, and pain, and patient sorrow 
Only bring you nearer Him, 

When the brow shall be encircled 
With a saintly diadem. 


In the ‘home of many mansions” 
You shall lay the burden down; 
You have borne the cross so nobly, 
You shall surely wear the crown. F. 
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On Usuchology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes Infinite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs, Hemans, 








MAN TRI-PARTITE. 





Tue languages, literature, and science of the 
most learned and highly civilized nations of an- 
tiquity were imbued with the idea of man’s tri- 
partition into bedy, soul. and spirit, each distinct 
in its nature, yet intimately conjoined to make 
up the whole man. 

The same idea pervaded the language, litera- 
ture, theology. and common life of the Hebrew 
race. It pervades the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures ; it was rife in India when Christ was 
on earth incarnate, and was not refuted, but ap- 
proved, by him; was taught most distinctly by 
Paul, in Cor. xv. 1-58, and elsewhere ; was en- 
larged upon and explained by the Christian fath- 
ers, and held by the whole Church, during its pur- 
est times, till lost amid the ignorance, and gloom, 
and retrogradation of the middle ages. 

The doctrine of a tri-partition of man was then 
banished from the earth, A bi-partition took its 
place in all modern theologies and in all transla- 
tions of the Bible. The Christian world has, in 
consequence, lost an immeasurably important 
truth. This loss leads to errors, misinterpreta- 
tions, and misunderstandings among Christians, 
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almost innumerable. It is the cause of much in- 
fidelity among wicked men, and of a great deal 
of skepticism, sorrow of heart, and mental in- 
quietude among men who are not wicked in any 
just sense of that term, but are honest inquirers 
after truth and righteousness of life. It is with 
the hope of contributing a mite toward the recoy- 
ery of the lost doctrine of man’s tri-partition that 
I write. 

Others may derive their argument from science 
only, and yet their argument be satisfactory and 
convincing; for I have no doubt that, while 
science has already proved many interpretations 
of Scripture, it will ere long prove all just inter- 
pretations of the sacred volume to be God’s 
truth, worthy of God and profitable to man. I 
write with the solemn conviction, that science and 
revelation are from the same all-knowing, un- 
changeable Source, and therefore must agree when 
rightly interpreted and understood. One can not 
be antagonistic to the other, but each must, of 
necessity, be a help to aright understanding of 
both. While, therefore, others may reason effect- 
ively from whatever is yet known of Physivlogy, 
Psychology, and Pneumatology, three sciences 
which go to make up Anthropology, the Science 
of Man, I choose to reason solely from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament. 

They ascribe to mana frail, perishable body, 
doomed to decay and dissolution. They ascribe 
the same to the brute creation. They also ascribe 
to both man and brute a “living soul.” They 
represent this living soul in both as the seat of 
life, of the senses, seeing, hearing, tasting, smell- 
ing, and feeling, and of the lower appetites and 
passions. So far the parallel is complete. If 
man is declared to have been made a “ living 
soul,” so is the brute. If man loves one kind 
of food and loathes another, so does the brute. 
If man loves his friend and hates his enemy, so 
does the brute. In all the lower instincts, appe- 
tites, and passions they are alike. 


But, with regard to man, the Bible goes farther. 
It ascribes to him a spirit, with a higher class of 
attributes than belong to the soul. It nowhere 
ascribes the spirit, with these higher attributes, to 
orders of being lower thanman. In the psychical 
nature, man is in common with the brute. By vir- 
tue of his spiritual nature he comes into commu- 
nion with God. The Bible tells us, “ There is a 
spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding.” It tells us that “ man 
was made in the image of God,” but never that 
the brute was. It informs us that “man was 


made a little lower than the angels,” but never 


that the lower animals were. Although it alike 
ascribes a psychical nature to man and brutes, 
yet how different does if represent them! One, 
on its sacred pages, if redeemed from sin and 
won to Christian obedience, is ‘an heir of God, 
and joint heir with Christ” to an unfailing inher- 
itance beyond this life; the others are the “ beasts 
that perish.” Of one much is required ; of the 
others nothing. Toone many promises are made ; 
to the others none. One is accountable to God 
for his doings; the others not. One is constitut- 
ed lord of the animate creation ; the others are 
appointed to serye him. And all these differ- 
ences, I apprehend, are based on the fact, that the 
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one is endowed with a spiritual nature, with high 
capabilities and with conscience, while the others 
are not. 

Conscience is an attribute of the highest ele- 
ment, and not of the lower, in man’s nature. The 
beast has not that highest element ; God did not 
give it to him as to man ; did not make him “in 
his own image ;’’ did not inbreathe, as into man, 
his own divine spirit; hence the brute, not pos- 
sessing that highest element of man’s nature in 
which the conscience resides, has no conscience. 
Judas, we are told, ‘‘ went and hanged himself.” 
Why? There is no reason to suppose he had in- 
tended to bring an ignominious death upon his 
Master. He had been guilty of a great meanness, 
but not of a great crime, and he had nothing to 
fear from the influential men of his country and 
time ; he had done what they regarded an import- 
ant service ; nothing could have pleased them 
better ; and doubtless they would have screened 
him from punishment ; but “ he went and hanged 
himself,” and again I ask why? He had broken 
no law of the Roman empire by informing where 
his Master was. No punishment was due him 
from any earthly power; he would have been 
screened, if there had been. Why, then, did he go 
and hang himself? Conscience goaded him to 
the deed. God had breathed in him, not a living 
soul only, as in the brutes, but a living spirit, a 
higher element, a breath from his own divine es- 
sence, endowed with reason, moral sense, con- 
science. He was driven to desperation. Thon- 
sands have been ; and have confessed undetected 
crime. Judas hung himself for a crime unrun- 
ishable by human authority. Who ever heard of 
a brute crushed by a sense of guilt for an undis- 
covered or an unpunishable crime? The brute 
has a body, and a “living soul” to animate it for 
a time ; that body is a perishable duality, without 
moral sense, without high reasoning powers, with- 
out conscience. Man has a body, a living soul to 
animate that body for a time, and an immortal, 
God-inbreathed spirit, with high reasoning pow- 
ers, with moral sense, with conscience, with long- 
ings for immortality, and with the promise of it. 





Whoever says there is no difference between a 
man and a brute, and writes it down, writes him- 
self a brute, tramples on revelation, and abhors 
common sense. 

No difference, in the endowments received from 
the Creator, in the incipiency of life! Thou long- 
eared, say I. None, in the lives here, in the de- 
partures hence, in the expectancies at death! 
“Thou fool,” says St. Paul. 
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CHOLERA, que Mysrery oF 17s Marca‘REVEAL- 
ED.—The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
says: “There is no longer any mystery in the 
march of this pestilence. It travels with men 
and with things. Where man and his effects do 
not travel, there the malady does not show it- 
self.” Why, how consoling! The terribly mys- 
tery is exploded. It is only where we can live 
and have our effects along with us that cholera 
catches and kills us. Where we don’t exist, there 
is positively no danger, : 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 


Tue foot that leaves its impress in the sand 
may tread upon the rock and leave behind no 
trace ; but if the rock had language it would 
have no right to say, “ There are no foot-prints 
anywhere, because J can not show them,” and the 
persons who have never experienced the impres- 
sions felt by others have as little right to say, 
“None such exist.” 

As ! shall often have to refer to myself in this 
article, I will at the beginning apologize to the 
reader for doing so, by stating that I write, not to 
prove or disprove what others have said, but 
only what I ‘‘do know,” and sha!l therefore de- 
pend entirely upon my own experience for illus- 


trations. 
NATURAL INTUITICN. 


Intuitive perception, a natural faculty of the 
human mind, given in a greater or less degree to 
all, is rapidly developed by exercise. When a 
little child in school one day, I became so absorb- 
ed in another study, that a lesson in mental arith- 
metic escaped my attention entirely, until, to my 
surprise and regret, the class was called for reci- 
tation. Trembling with dread of the failure be- 
fore me, I took my place. 

Just as the reading of the first example ended, 
and the teacher was looking to the class for an 
answer, a number suggested itself so forcibly to 
my mind that I instantly named it, and was re- 
warded by an approving smile and a ~ correct’ 
from the teacher. Encouraged by this, I had the 
result of ihe second ¢xample ready in my mind 
qt the commencement of the reading, and waited 
anxiously for-the time when [ could give it. This, 
too, was “ correct,’ and my whole recitation was 
a success instead of a failure. gaining for me the 
approbation of my teacher and the envy of some 
of my companions. But I could not feel that my 
honors were rightly gained, and summoning all 
my courage, confessed to my teacher and class- 
mates that [ did not know the lesson and only 
© guessed” the answers. 

My knowledge of mental arithmetic lessons 
was tested after this. But in later school-hfe, 
this faculty of intuition, quickened by exercise, 
saved me ma. y times, in mathematics especially, 
when for want of time for analysis a failure seem- 
ed near at hand. With the power to ‘throw rea- 
son aside, and concentration of thonght enough 
to grasp the first’ impression that eomes to the 
mind, this intuitive perception will, I believe, al- 
ways be clear, and the results so reached correct. 

‘*QUESSING’’ AND LOGIC. 

I remember once being asked to <‘ guess” the 
weight of a small package lying upon the floor. 
“Twenty pounds” was the weight which in- 
stantly entered my mind. But I reasoned, it can 
not be. Ishould be laughed at for guessing so 
much, and concluded to say two pounds. It was 
a package of shot, and weighed twenty pounds. 

IMAGINARY PICTURES. 

I have often heard people complain that their 
imaginary pictures of authors, formed while read- 
ing their works, were invariably incorrect, and 
adduce this as an evidence against the possible 
correctness of results reached by intuition, or 
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rather against the existence of such a quality in 
the mind as intuition. The reason is simply that 
their pictures are imaginary and not intuitive. I 
know that many minds do not possess intuition 
enough to understand what it means, and persons 
with such minds are always ready to deny its 
existence in others; or, if obliged to acknowl- 
edge the presence of something beyond their 
comprehension, set it down as witchcraft. And 
even persons possessing this quality to a great 
extent have been so far mistaken as to consider 
themselves spiritual mediums when only exercis- 
ing a God-given faculty of the homan mind. 
INTUITIVE PICTURES. 

There is a broad difference between an intui- 
tive picture and an imaginary one. The one is 
always an impression upon the mind of some- 
thing which exists in some form outside of the 
mind impressed. The other is formed within the 


‘mind and has no original ; and the person whose 


mind receives no impression, or, if one be receiv- 
ed. does not retain it long enough for an examin- 
ation, who reads the thoughts of an author, then 
reasons from these as to the sort of looking per- 
son he fancies should write such thoughts, allow- 
ing imagination to remodel until the picture sat- 
isfies him, will always be disappointed. 

Two children, one of whom has large intuition. 
the other but little, may be asked the same ques- 
tion, and the manner of obtaining the result will 
be very different. By one an answer will e 
given almost instantly, without reflection, and will 
seldom fail of being correct. The other will ¢on- 
sider, reason, ealculate, and possibly may arvive 
at the same conclusion. Intuition is the secret 
of good guessing 

INTUITIVE JUDGMENT. 

Those nice and delicate distinctions in ecompli- 
cated questions of right and wrong, which lie 
almost beyond the reach of reason, are also 
grasped at once by intuition and apprceved by 
conscience. The mind, by intuition, sees quali- 
ties as well as forms. It enables us to read the 
full meaning of the poet in the words he has 


written. 
MENTAL CONCEPTIONS. 


The most beautiful poem is trash to him who 
reads only bare words, and sees not the glorious 
visions of which the words are butsymbols. Had 
only a faint conception of the wonderful beauty 
which filled the soul of a Milton entered the mind 
of the critic of “‘ Paradise Lost,” the world would 
have gained something by never having seen his 
criticism. 

In his landscape the artist sees glory and life 
never dreamed of by him who thinks it only a 
“pretty good” picture of mountains, and rivers, 
and trees. Only such minds as can read through 
their works the minds of the poet and artist, are 
fitted to prize, or to praise, or condemn them. It 
is not the work which impresses us. It is the 
mind of the author or creator, through the work, 
and only such minds as can hold direct commu- 
nion with the mind of the author can justly ap- 
preciate his work. And so the higher our con- 
ceptions of the beauty that eye hath not seen, 
the harmony that ear hath not heard, and the per- 
fect love that angels can not fathom, the higher 
will be our appreciation and enjoyment of the 
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wonderful creation of our Father. The tenderest 
flower will be— 


“Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold 
Communion with his Maker.” 


FOREBODINGS. 

Those impressions received by one mind from 
another when in immediate association with that 
mind are verycommon. Reader, have not you 
and your friend, after sitting in silence for a 
short time, often both commenced saying the same 
thing at the seme time? Or bas not your friend 
expressed a thought which was at that moment in 
your own mind? Or commenced humming a tune 
of which you were thinking? Is this accident? 

There is an old expression, not very refined, 
but which contains truth, ‘‘The de’il is always 
near when you are talking about him.” Have 
you never found this true in the case of a friend, 
or one not a friend ? (not the de’il). But is it be- 
cause you are thinking or talking of a person 
that he comes? No. It is rather because he 
is coming that you think or talk of him. Your 
mind acknowledges the approach or the impres- 
sion of his. 

Experiences of this kind are so universal that 
an illustration is hardly necessary. Now if the 
influence of the mind of a friend can suggest to 
your mind the face and form of that friend, can 
not the influence of the mind of a stranger sug- 
gest to your mind the face and form of that 
stranger? It can, and in my own experience 


often has. 
PROPHETIC IMPRESSION. 


Have you never had pictures of faces that you 
never saw present themselves to your mind? 
Have you never seen the original of one of these 
pictures afterward? 

Impressions are made in other ways than by 
direct association of mind with mind. A letter 
of a stranger has suggested to me, before reading 
its contents, the face of the writer; an article of 
clothing, the face of the owner ; and from the evi- 
dence within myself I can not help believing that 
matter bears with it something of the influence 
of mind with which it is associated. 

There is still another class of impressions or 
prophecies which flit through the mind when con- 
sciousness is almost lost, when we lie at a point 
just on the borders of dream-land. rom whence 
these come I can not tell; but this I know, that 
prophet never told a truer tale than these have 
told to me. It may be that the mind, fancying 
itself entirely free, is dreaming out the future. It 
may be that the good Father who has given to 
His children so many gifts, differing one from an- 
other, has vouchsafed to some even now tbe gift 
of prophecy. Butitis not too much for me to 
believe that the mind by intuition is reading the 
fuinre expression of thought which now exists 
somewhere in undeveloped form. 

T would not have this faculty of intuition de- 
veloped and exercised at the expense of reason ; 
neither would I have all that is not reason set 
down as supernatural, having no natural claim to 
a place in the human mind. 

When we shall know ourselves, when not one 
of our faculties is perverted. but all used aright, 


‘then shall we be drawa near the great Source of 


our being; then shall we glorify the God who 
made us. 
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“The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 

Yor him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursne with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, spite, and Hes 
Shail descerate his name. 

Lut truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 





FAITH’S RECOMPENSE. 


TONE of our assistants, recently dangerously ill, gives 
the following versified account of his experience in the 
bitterest hours of his malady.] 





Low on my couch I lay, 
Painfully tossing ; 

Hope shed a feeble ray, 
Mockingly cheering. 

So thought the watcher pale, 
Silently watching, 

While night spread her dark vail, 
Wearily watching. 

Oh! those wild, fitful gusts, 
Quivering anguish ; 

How quick they came and pass’d! 
Must I thus languish? 

No! hear that voice so sweet, 
Soothingly speaking ; 

Deep in my heart's retreat 
Earnestly chiding, 

‘* Fear not, Iam with thee.”’ 
Heavenly blessing! 

“Up, I fast will hold thee, 
Faithfully trusting.” 

How soon I sank to rest, 
Agony ending |! 

Pillowed on that gentle breast, 
Peacefully sleeping. 

Oh, the great strength reeeiyed 
By those confiding 

In the dear Lord, when need 
Compels its asking. 

389 BRoADWAY. 
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STRONG CHARACTERS. 


Srreneta of character consists of two things, 
power of will and power of self-restraint. It 
requires two things, therefore, for its existence, 
strong feelings and strong command over them. 
Now it is here we make a great mistake ; we 
mistake strong feelings for strong character. A 
man who bears all before him, before whose 
frown domestics tremble, and whose bursts of 
fury make the children of the household quake— 
because he has his will obeyed, and his own way 
in all things—we call him a strong man. The 
truth is, that is the weak man ; itis his passions 
that are strong; he, mastered by them, is weak. 
You must measure the streng!h of a man by the 
power of the feelings he subdues, not by the 
power of those which snbdue him. And hence com- 
posure is very often the highest result of strength. 
Did we never see a man receive a flagrant insult, 
and only grow alittle pale, and then reply quietly? 
That is a man spiritually strong. Or did we 
never see a man in auguish stand, as if carved 
out of solid rock, masiering himself? Or one 
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bearing a hopeless daily trial remain silent, and 
never tell the world what cankered his home 
peace? Thatis strength. He who, with strong 
passions, remains chaste ; he who, keenly sensi- 
tive, with many powers of indignation in him, can 
be provoked, and yet restrain himself, and for- 
give-—these are the strong men, the spiritual he- 
roes.——ftev. F. W. Robertson. 

[True. This is the phrenological view of the 
matter. That furious teapot tempest, by show- 
ing such feeling without judgment, justice, or sen- 
timent, is a fair sample of too many selfish 
cowards. They show great authority where there 
is no power to oppose. How beautifully the 
author shows the difference between real strength 
and weakness ; between courage and mere tem- 
per; between animal passion and moral senti- 
ment. Meader, do you ever fly into a rage, and 
thus show your enemy where to hit you again ?] 
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THEH CHIMES 
OF GRACE CHURCH, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BY FRANCES A. BAKER. 








To-nieut, through memory’s open door, 
Upon my soul their sweet songs steal; 
They gladly come, peal after peal, 

And wake dead thoughts to life once more. 


They strike the chords deep in my heart, 
And while they sing of hope and faith, 
My soul grows strong to conquer death, 

Or bravely bear in life its part. 


And when they gently, sweetly tell 
Of that dear home where dwell the blest, 
Where all the weary are at. rest, 

And angels whisper, ‘‘ It is well,” 


I raise an earnest heart in prayer, 
That after care and toil and pain, 
After life’s cold and wind and rain, 

I, too, may find a refuge there. 


But now their strains more sadly come, 

And tears are falling from my eyes, 

I, listening, stand beneath strange skies, 
And hear them sing of ‘‘ Home, sweet home.”’ 


But though they touch the chords of pain, 
And bid the bitter tear-drops start, 
I can not shut them from my heart, 

I can not bear to lose one strain. 


Dear bells! though fate, in many climes, 
Should lead my wandering feet to rove ; 
As long as life shall last, and Jove, 

I still shall hear your ringing chimes. 


And oh, God grant, that through each year, 
My heart, by right and duty led, 
Though darkness gather overhead, 

May hear Tis voice ring out as clear! 


-- 0B 0 — 


Queer Texts.—Clergymen sometimes take 
queer texts. Thus we read of one who having 
heard of a slanderous report current to his preju- 


dice, preached a sermen on slander in the morn- 
ing from the text, ‘The fool hath said ;’ and in 
the afternoon upon ‘‘ The assspake.”” Mr. Adam 
and Mr. Low preaching as candidates for a charge, 
Low in the morning took for*his text—‘ Adam, 
where art thou?” and his competitor followed in 
the afternoon with a sermon upon the words-— 
“Lo! here am I.” The Rev. Paul Hamilton, in 
leaving Ayr for a new charge at Broughton, rather 
astonished his lady admirers by a discourse from 
the text—or more by the text itself—*‘ And they 
fell on Panl’s neck and kissed him.’”’ But the 
most ill-natured of all was*that of a clergyman in 
New Orleans, who, when General Butler visited 
his church. used as his theme the words—*‘ And 
Satan came also.” _ 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE necessity of a just public opinion is evi- 
dent to all; at its bar the delinquent should be 
rebuked, but in those mi/d tones of charity which 
enliven hope,._prompt reform, and which do not 
discourage and provoke recklessness nor origin- 
ate scandal. 

A healthy public opinion has for its legitimate 
province a most delicate yet important task. The 
gossip of the garrulous and self-righteous often 
receives this name, but how widely does it vary 
in its office! It aggravates and inflames rather 
than corrects the tendencies of the erring. 

For instance, a young man takes amis-step. In 
how many instances does an unchristian zeal 
ruin where a judicious kindness might remedy ! 
If he is one whose aspirations are confined to the 
locality where scandalous report has gained cur- 
rency and is kept alive by the vindictiveness of a 
gossiping, mischief-making community (often the 
case), he concludes from the merciless rigor with 
which his name is handled and his character as- 
persed, that he is already ruined ; that his aspi- 
rations (all that make him manly) must be aban- 
doned ; that, in fact, he is deserted by the good- 
will of his fellows—at least, those whose influence 
attract him to virtue—and that he can be no 
worse. In nine cases out of ten he accepts the 
embrace which is offered by those whose influ- 
ence is for evil, and seeks to deserve the name 
which an unjust public opinion has bestowed. 
How many are thus scourged into vice by the 
scorpion tongue of slander! How mercilessly the 
self-righteous pursue! and how scornfully do they 
pull aside their skirts when they have fully ac- 
complished their hellish work! ‘ Imust be cruel 
even to be kind.”’ Yes, but the cruelty born of 
kindness does not torture tbe victim to despair 
and then desert him (because, forsooth, the in- 
ventions of cruelty are exhausted!), but rebukes 
through love, chastises with tenderness, and pun- 
ishes without vengeance. To the measure that 
you are willing to be “kind” to yourself, be 
“kind” to others. 

Thousands are ruined thus. In one way may 
such be reclaimed, and in one way may they be 
made indifferent to this attraction downward : 
first, through an enlightened and charitable pub- 
lic opinion ; and secondly, by instilling aspirations 
into the minds of the young which elevate above 
local prejudice—which seek the broad theater of 
the world. : 

By no means let the young be too sensitive to 
evil report, but solace themselves by giving it the 
blush in the beauty of a virtuous life; be not 
overpowered by the hypocritical self-righteous, 
but conquer them. 

To the uncharitable I would say, study thy- 
self; look well for the mote in thine own eye, 
that thou mayest see clearly to pluck the one 
from thy brother’s eye. JOHN DUNN. 


Be Honest.— As one single drop of black ink 
will tinge and pollute a vessel of crystal water, 
so one little act of faithlessness may irredeemably 
poison a whole lifetime of the purest friendship 
and confidence. 
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A knowledge of the structure and functions of the humun body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
lifs.—Cabanis, 
My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea iv. 6. 





MINERAL WATERS. 
ARE THEY GOOD TO DRINK? 


Tue best water to drink is clear and soft. 
With oll due deference to the testimony of 
“learned physicians,” chemists, druggists, and 
others, we insist that pure water is every way bet- 
ter fo drink than impure mineral water. Itis only 
a delusion to run after and guzzle down quantities 
of bad-smelling and worse-tasting stuff, which no 
horse, ox, or other animal would touch, merely 
because it is fashionable. 

A circular, just received, describes ‘ The 
Spencer Mineral Springs, which are four in num- 
ber; the first being an Acid-Gas Spring, and the 
other three being Chalybeate Springs, very rich in 
salts of iron and alumina. The clear water of 
the first and second springs, when mingled, 
instantly act upon each other, forming an opake 
black fluid. This may show their strong mineral 
character.” And this is recommended to invalids 
to drink ; again— 

“The chemical analysis shows the Acid Spring 
to have close resemblance to the famous Buxton 
Springs, England, and Wildbad Springs, on the 
Continent. The waters are esteemed very valu- 
able in s/in diseases, chronic rheumatism, gout, 
dyspepsia, joint diseases, old wounds, sores, tumors, 
and diseases of the liver and kidneys. They 
certainly stimulate perspiratory and glandular 
action, and thus remove from the system morbid 
and poisonous matter.” Whata whopper! Some 
will believe, and swallow. We should prefer 

- pure water for all the purposes named above. 
Again— 

“The Chalybeate waters act by strengthening 
the tone of the stomach, and enriching the thin and 
pallid blood of the invalid with blood corpuscles. 
The best effects are frequently seen in cases of 
anemia, chlorosis, general debility, chronic dys- 
entery, etc., by the use of Chalybeate waters. 
These springs are almost identical with the 
Chalybeate Springs of Tunbridge Wells, England, 
except of a lower temperature. For the tired, 
worn-out, diseased frame of many an invalid, 
nothing can be better than the tonic waters, pure 
air [why not medicated air?], generous diet, free- 
dom from care, and beautiful rural quiet of the 
Home at Spencer Springs. The springs are in 
a litile glen of Devonshire sandstone, at a height 
of 1.088 feet above the level of the sea.” 


We were about to exclaim, Oh, bosh! But 
second thought determines us not to oppose. If 
stupids must dose themselves with slops and 
drugs, these waters will prove less harmful—we 
doubt not—than such stuff as the quacks sell at 
only so much a bottle. So go to the springs if 
you will, but the less mineral water you drink 
the better. The other agencies named may do 
i you good. 
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‘pressed a wish to abandon further effort 





A HUNDRED HOURS AWARE AND 
WALKING, 


Tus Portsmouth (N. U1.) Journal says that Mr. 
John Seaver, of that place, for a wager of $500, 
last Tuesday commenced walking one hundred 
miles in as many consecutive hours. How he 
was affected is thus related : 


“On Wednesday afternoon, at the close of the 
first twenty-four hours, he became weary and felt 
a stronger disposition to sleep than he afterward 
experienced. This was driven off, but the effort 
produced a severe headache, which continued 
during the remaining days. On Thursday he felt 
drowsy, but was so excited that he would sitdown 
without napping. Every hour the circuiting the 
room forty-two times was regularly performed, in 
times ranging from twenty to thirty minutes. On 
that morning he began to be discouraged, and oy 

is 
advisers persuaded him, and he renewed his 
efforts, and, us he expressed it, with a determined 
will to sneceed. 

“Friday, the third day, he was more wakeful, 
his nervous excitement haviog increased—prob- 
ably by the strong tea which was his only bever- 
age. His head was bandaged, and bathed with 
rum and alum frequently. He stumbled from 
weakness and weariness, but got up without help. 
Saturday, the fourth and last day, was one of 
weariness, aching limbs, aching head, and pros- 
tration. He required to be supported as he went 
his hourly rounds. In the ninety-fifth lour he 
fuinted and fell. Every hour of the last four he 
was bathed all over with rnm and alum. In the 
ninety-nioth hour he again fell in faintness. The 
last hour at length arrived, and with his assistants 
he completed his forty-two circuits in thirty-three 
minutes. He now received fresh energy from the 
idea that he had accomplished his feat, and, un- 
aided, he literally dragged his limbs once more 
around the hall, to show that he was still awake, 
and, amid the cheers of a large audience, he re- 
tired after nine o’clock.” 

He did not recover from the sickness that en- 
sued for several days. 


[We doubt if he ever fully recovers from this 
foolish, this wicked experiment—in which he lit- 
erally tempts God to take his life. And for what? 
A vain boast of a foolish feat. Instead of being 
applauded, he should have been frowned down 
or sent to a lunatic asylum.] 


2 9 
CHOLERA, 
SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING. 





Dr. T. 8. Beix, an old and eminent physician 
of Louisville, a man of vast acquirements and 
wide observation and experience, said, the other 
day, at a meeting of the Louisville College of 
Physicians and Surgeons : 


The cause of cholera has never risen to any 
great height perpendicularly, except when it was 
forced up. Naturally it can not seriously affect 
the second story of a good house. Heights have 
always been, when properly guarded, a secure 
refuge from cholera. Elevated buildings or high 
walls have been perfectly exempt, while the co- 
terminous places were ravaged. Moscow has 
been repeatedly invaded in the quarters along the 
low banks of the Moskwa, but there has never 
been a case of the disease in the elevated Kremlin. 
The monasteries, with high walls, ia Italy, France, 
and Spain have, with great uniformity, escaped 
the disease. The cause of cholera acts alone at 
night, aud upon sleeping persons. No amount of 
exposure in the worst localities of the disease im- 
perils the wakeful, moving individual. _I have 
seen hundreds of instances of this fact, without 
one aberration from the statement of the proposi- 
tion. Ihave myself spent many a night in these 
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never felt that, I was in any peril while I kept 
awake. So this distinguished practitioner inti- 
mates that attention to our sleeping apartments 
is quite as important as the other precautionary 
steps which are more frequently urged in the 
newspapers Look where you sleep, for it seems 
that the epidemic is most dangerous when it steals 
on one “ like a thief in the night.” 
0 9 ee 


ScIENCE AND ArT.—(Ixtract from a lecture by 
the late Cardinal Wiseman on “The Points of 
Contact between Science and Art.’’) 

“Fyom the time of Michael Argelo, though 
undoubtedly the feeling is much more ancient, 
there has been an expression of the thought that 
the human figure is perfect in its proportions, and 
that those proportions must have a law. 

“Further study, perfected in our days, has 
shown this to be the case; that the whole of the 
human figure is ruled by lines, the angles of 


“which are all harmonic—so musical that they 


may be represented as tonic, and mediant, and 
dominant, and, in fact, by all other proportions 
of the vibrative string ; therefore, that there is in 
the proportions of the human frame a harmony— 
a true, complete harmony. Besides these har- 
monic angles, the curves which circumscribe 
subdivisions possess the quality no less than the 
angles. 

“ But furtber still, itis interesting to find that the 
curve which dominates through the wonderful 
structure of man, slould be that eurve which 
rules the heavens, the ellipse; so that we may 
say, that the figure which circumscribes the great 
movements of the heavenly sphere also binds 
and contains within itself all the graceful actions 
and the sublime expression of the human frame 
and countenance.” 
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localities during the ravages of the epidemic, and Y 


MepicsL Temperance Socrety.—The Philadel- 
phia Medical and Surgical Reporter suggests, that 
at the meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at Baltimore, an American Medical Temper- 
ance Society be organized, with branches in all 
sections of the country, and adds, what no one 
will doubt, “that our profession see enough of 
the evils produced by intemperance, to induce 
them to throw their influence into the scale of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors.” 
They also feel enough, it may safely be said. 
During the sixteen years of our California life, 
three out of every four deaths among physicians in 
San Francisco have been occasioned by intem- 
perance.—Pacific Medical Journal. 


Pretty good authority for the truth of the state- 
ment, and pretty good reasons for the proposed 
step. We have wondered why physicians recom- 
mended alcoholic liquors in the shape of bitters, 
cordials, tonics, made of gin, rum, whisky, brandy, 
etc., to their patients when it was clear no possi- 
ble good could come of it; but the fact that they 
themselves were addicted to the habit explains 
the mystery. Think of a physician recommend- 
ing to a nursing mother such slops! In the old 
country, many women are taught to think they 
can not give suck to their babes without bottles 
of ale, porter, beer, or other liquors, as though 
such substances could be converted into healthy 
food, blood, bone, and muscle! The appetites of 
both mother and babe are thus perverted, and a 
foundation laid for future drunkards. By all 
means let the doctors form temperance societies, 
and let no more bitters be given to nursing 
mothers. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 





THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE 
BELGIANS 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 


Tur young King of the Belgians exhibits a 
well-formed organization. He is tall and sym- 
metrical, and has all the elements for a strong 
character. But he is yet comparatively unde- 
veloped; time, with opportunity, may call out 
his energies, and he may show superior qual- 
ities. 

We note first, a long, high, and broad head— 
very large in the perceptives, well developed in 
the reflectives, and broad and full across the top. 
He has large Cautiousness, a good degree of Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence, with 
a good deal of Causality, Constructiveness, and 
Comparison, and is largely developed in Lan- 
guage. With training, he would be eloquent as 
a speaker, and free and facile as a writer. 

He can acquire knowledge rapidly, and impart 
it freely. He should also be known for ambition, 
amiability, method, strong, practical common 
sense, and executiveness. His youthful diffidence 
and sensitiveness may pass away with age and 
experience, and we shall yet look to his future 
with the expectation of finding in him proficient 








scholarship, sound judgment, and strict adherenve 
to honor and integrity. 

Among all the crowned heads of Europe we 
know of few.who are more favorably organized, 
or who are more capable of usefulness and happi- 
ness. If toall his natural capabilities he add the 
Christian graces, there will be nothing wanting 
in his character to enable him to secure a leading 
position among those of his class. 

Of Marie, his queen, we may speak unreserv- 
edly. She is every way worthy of her excellent 
husband. She has a most genial expression, a 
fine intellect, speaking eyes, and loving lips. 
This is not a voluptuous nature; there is noth- 
ing low or gross in her organization ; but it is as 
nearly as possible what one would seek in a com- 
panion. 

We are struck with the organ of Form. See 
how broad between the eyes! How large at Or- 
der, Size, Weight, and Color! She should ex- 
hibit a taste for music as well as great love for 
art.. Ideality, Sublimity, and Imitation are evi- 
dently large. But her character would culmi- 
nate in the affections and in the moral sense. 
She is as good as she looks, and would be loved 
by all. 

We predict for the Queen of the Belgians a 








popular and happy future—at least, so far as she 
may have the direction of affairs. She is of 
course subject to certain circumstances, for which 
she can not be responsible. But in her depart- 
ment we have no doubt as to her acquitting her- 
self well. There is just alittle of the good Jenny 
Lind in this organization, though of different stock. 
There is ardent affection, kindness, strong sym- 
pathy, good judgment, truth, sincerity, and 
a kind of spiritual intuition which foreshadows 
coming events, and lifts the curtain that hides 
the future. 

We congratulate the King on his good judg- 
ment in making so judicious a selection of one 
of the best of women to become his queen and 
the mother of his children. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Leopold Louis-Philippe Marie Victor was- born 
at Brussels on the 9th of April, 1835. He is the 
eldest son of the late King Leopold, and has 


lately succeeded his father to the throne of Bel- | 


gium under the title of Leopold II. 

Leopold I. was elected King of the Belgians in 
June, 1831, and was inaugurated July 21 in the 
same year. In 1832 he married the Princess 
Louise of Orleans, the daughter of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, who died October 11, 1850, 
leaving three children, namely, Leopold Louis- 
Philippe Marie Victor, Duke of Brabant, now 
Leopold II. ; Philippe, Count of Flanders? and 
Princess Charlotte, who married the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria, now of Mexico. 

The subject of our sketch has hitherto been 
known as the Duke of Brabant, and has held the 
military rank of major-general and, honorary 
colonel of the regiment of grenadiers. 

He was married to Marie, Archduchess of Aus- 
tria, on August 10, 1853, and has three or four 
children. For the last ten years he has had a 
svat in the Belgian Senate, where he has taken a 
prominent part in several important discussions. 
In 1855 he took part in the debates upon the 
question of the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion with the Ottoman Empire, and the establish- 
ment of a more direct maritime intercourse be- 
tween Antwerp and the Levant. He is a great 
traveler, having, together with his wife, traveled 
over a great portion of Europe, visiting London 
and Paris on several occasions. Last year he 
made a tour in the East, proceeding from Egypt 
to Ceylon, and thence to the different presiden- 
cies of the Indian empire, where he showed a 
great desire for information and an enlightened 
interest in the civilization of the Asiatic 
races. ; 5g 

He is connected by family relationships with 
most of the European dynasties. His relation 
withthe English court is also intimate. His 
father, Leopold I., married for his first wife the 
Princess Charlotte of England in 1816; and he 
was intimately related to Queen Victoria, of 
whom he was uncle-—her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, being his sister. 

Marie. Queen of the Belgians, is the daughter 
of the late Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hun- 
gary, and was born in 1836, and was married to 
the Duke of Brabant—now the King of the Bel- 
gians—Aug. 10, 1853. 
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LYCEUM LECTURERS, 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 

THE lecture season is at hand, and the mana- 
gers of lyceums are making inquiries in relation 
to the most popular and eloquent men whose 
names are on the lecture list. Who are they? 
What subjects have they chosen for their fall and 
winter work? On what terms can their services 
be secured? Do they exert a good moral influ- 
ence? Will it pay to organize and sustain liter- 
ary associations? Are not books, magazines, and 
newspapers a good substitute for the presence 
and living voice of the lecturer? These, with 
many other questions too numerous to mention, 
are made constantly, and I will endeavor to an- 
swer some of them, not in the order in which they 
are found here, but as they occur to me while I 
write. 

There are but few men familiar with the art of 
lecturing ; it is artistic work, and deserves to be 
classed with the fine arts. The man who “ draws 
well,” night after night—year after year—win- 
ning compliments from the critics, and pleasing 
the most fastidious and scholarly listener, is o 
word-artist. 

Lecturing-is not like stump-speaking—not like 
preaching—not like parliamentary debate, The 
off hand and careless mode of speech character- 
istic of the impromptu political or reformatory 
orator would not suit the nice and cultivated 
taste of the dainty hearer whose opinion is au- 
thority in the lyceum ; and the sermon would, in 
nine cases out of ten, be tinged with a solemn or 
sectarian tone, unsuited to the genial atmosphere 
of the lecture-room whose rules are supposed to 
exclude whatever may be offensive to the reli- 
gious sentiments of the auditors ; and argument- 
ative debate would be dismal entertainment to 
those who go(as the majority do) to the lecture- 
room to be entertained, and not to be drilled in 
lessons of logic. Your smooth-bore may fire 
heavy shot, but he usually misses the mark ; 
while the well-disciplined lyceum orator wins the 
battle with his needle-gun of wit, pathos, anec- 
dote, and argument. Ican count on the fingers 
of my two hands most of the popular lyceum lec- 
turers we have in the United States. They are 
not the most learned—not the most profound men 
we have. They can not write so well as scores 
of men who never attempt to speak in public ; 
but they possess the voice, the manner, the com- 
mand of speech and thought, the imagination, the 
viva vis, the magnetism, the indescribable 
something which draws the attention of the au- 
ditors, as particles of steel are attracted to the 
magnet. 

It is a singular fact, that nearly all the most 
successful and accomplished lecturers at the 
North are radicals. A conservative at the West, 
writing to a literary gentleman at the East for 
lecturers, said, “ All the men you have sent here- 
tofore have been radicals.’ The reply was, “‘ We 
have no other kind in the field. At the head of 
the list of lecturers at the North stands Wendell 
Phillips, a man of fortune, of culture and leisure, 
He can afford to stay in his study until he is fully 
fitted for his task ; and he seldom ventures upon 
the platform until he has carefully thought out 
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his spgech or lectwre and made himself thorough- 
ly master of its leading idea, if not its language. 
He is one of the most painstaking of our public 
speakers ; and when he reads, he has an eye to 
the effort he will make at the mass-meeting or 
the lyceum. The ease and grace of his manner, 
the eloquent poise of the man before his hearers, 
eomes of that self-reliance which grows out of a 
mastery of the subject. He is assured that he 
will not fail, that he will not falter even, because 
he has made himself familiar with the question, 
Naturally plucky, he has added obstinacy to his 
courage, in the severe discipline of the anti-sla- 
very arena. If his view of a question does not 
admit of the best argument, he seasons his speech 
with hot words, as the Spanish cooks temper their 
soups with hot pepper when there is a lack of 
meat. Though a gentleman by instinct and edu- 
cation, he will break over the laws of etiquette 
and indulge in the most provoking personalities 
when it suits his purpose to give a bad name to 
an opponent, 

He writes but little, because there is no mag- 
netism in types, no voice save the click not heard 
beyond the printer’s case. The white finger, the 
flashing eye, the impassioned voice ringing out 


likes the notes of a golden trumpet can never be 
imparted to the written or to the printed page. 

The success of Mr. Phillips as an. orator is 
partly dne to his superior learning. He is a co- 
temporary among the ancients, and an ancient 
among his cotemporaries. He is a living ency- 
clopedia of facts relating to the issues which form 
the chief topics of debate. Add to this, his large 
experience and many years of practice, his care- 
ful preparation, his pleasant voice and his fine 
personal presence, and you have the principal 
points which make him one of the most polished 
and charming lecturers in the land. 

He is about fifty-six years of age, tall and slen- 
der, with a literary stoop—has a large head, bald 
on the crown, and thinly covered with fine sandy- 
colored hair on the sides. His forehead is broad 
and high—his eyes are dark—his nose of the 
“ eagle-bill type’’—his lips thin ; in a word, his 
general features indicate the scholar and thinker 
and orator that he is. He could earn twenty 
thousand dollars per annum, before lyceums, but 
he does not respond to one out of a score of the 
applications made for his services. 

Leaving the man of the golden hair and golden 
speech, I will now refer briefly to the Shak- 
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speare of the American pulpit, Henry Ward 
Beecher. Idonotintend to say that the theologi- 
cal thunderer is a poet, and yet the poetry runs 
through his sermons and lectures as “ honey- 
suckles through a hedge in June.” He is a 
natural speaker. He speaks as the birds sing— 
as the brooks flow—as the lightnings flash. The 
tones of his voice, the lights and shadows on his 
face, the earnest and the emphatic manner of the 
man attract your notice, and you can not faii to 
be moved by the sound philosophy, the apt 
imagery, and the striking originality of his style. 
The late Dr. Lyman Beecher, speaking of his sons, 
said, “Edward fires forty-pounders, and woe 
betide the man he hits. Henry fires grape-shot, 
and kills the most men.” Mr. Beecher is equally 
interesting and attractive, whether in the pulpit 
or on the platform. He never sinks the man in 
the minister, hence his sermons and his speeches 
palpitate with vitality. Dr. Campbell, of Eng- 
land, the editor of the organ of the Independents, 
in that country, said, in one of his reviews, that 
Henry Ward Beecher “is one of three of the 
ablest and most remarkable preachers in the 
world.” 

His church covets his entire service, but he 
occasionally steps aside from its wishes, and 
keeps a lyceum appointment, seldom speaking 
for less than two hundred dollars for the hour’s 
work. He could have an engagement to lecture 
at that rate every evening in the year, if he would 
accept it. He is never at a loss to say the best 
thing in the best manner, at the time he speaks, 
whether in conversation or in public. Like the 
vocal statue of Thebes, which emitted music 
when touched by the rays of the sun, he pours 
out strains of eloquence when the heart is touched 
with an appeal for pity, or when justice calls for 
the rebuke of indignant manhood. Although a 
little past fifty—in the pulpit he appears twenty 
years younger. He is somewhat below the ordin- 
ary stature, of stout build, and has a full face 
smoothly shaved, and lit up with large magnetic 
gray eyes. There are long-faced, straight-laced 
individuals who would be shocked at his boyish 
behavior, thinking it beneath the dignity of a 
clergyman to carry a bundle in the street, to 
work at the brakes at a fire, to put on skates and 
cut hieroglyphics on ice. He has the unwasted 
energy of a man who did not exhaust the re- 
sources of health in boyhood, so that, in his own 
words, if he has ‘plenty of bread and mutton 
and sleep, he is equal to his work.” 

Since the death of Starr King, the Rev. E. H. 
Chapin is the most distinguished lyceum lecturer 
within the pale of the “liberal church;” he is 
graphic, fluent, and forcible. His prose is un- 
rhymed poetry, and when wedded to his rich, 
deep, mellow voice, it has the charm of music. 
All are delighted during the delivery of his 
lecture—always interested, often thrilled, alter- 
nately, to tears and laughter. At the moment of 
inspiration, he sets “‘ the human pulse to music,’ 
he makes the heart beat with the noblest pur- 
poses, and always with sympathy for struggling 
humanity. He has just passed the meridian 
of life, and has grown corpulent, as though the 
nectar of poesy and the food of the gods were 
easily digested and good for literary constitutions. 
Once being asked his terms for a lecture, he re- 
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plied, “I lecture for F. A. M. E., which being in- 
terpreted signifies FIVFY AND MY EXPENSES;” but 
be now asks one hundred dollars per lecture. 

Horace Greeley tanks with the first-class lec- 
turers, and commands his one hundred dollars fee 
as often as he will consent to’speak, and yet Mr. 
Greeley is not eloquent ; indeed, he is a very in- 
different speaker, and an intolerable reader, but 
he is noted, famous as a writer—as the editor-in- 
chief of the thunderer of America, the Tribune. He 
is the Jupiter Tonans of the press, and his thunder 
implies lightning—his sheet is a sheet of fire, 
making moral and political darkness visible. 
Owing to his temperate habits, and his habit of 
falling asleep so easily, he grows old slowly. 
Time deals gently with him; indeed, he is four 
years on the sunny side of sixty, and there seems 
to be thirty years of good working life in him yet. 
Mr. Greeley’s veice is semi-feminine, his manner 
awkward, and he seldom lifts his eyes from his 
notes or changes the tone of his voice from the 
commencement to the close of his lecture; yet 
there are few speakers who can command better 
“paying houses,” few whose services are in 
greater demand ; this is due to his editorial fame, 
to his political influence, to his unfaltering in- 
tegrity, and to his wonderful talent—I was about 
to say genius. His tall form (broadened of late 
years), surmounted with a large head, bald in 
front and lightly touched, not with a waterfall, 
but with a spray or fog of finc hair which streams 
over his coat-collar—a collar seldom symmetri- 
cal—give him a striking appearance. He seems 
to dress himself as though the wind had the ar- 
rangement of his wardrobe; but he has discarded 
the old white céat and the old white hat, and 
wears well-made clothes and of the best material, 
and he ean afford it, for he is now a wealthy man. 
Some books, like acts of Congress, are merely 
read by their titles and then passed, but Mr. 
Greeley’s books are read and studied, and not 
passed until they are sifted thoroughly. His 
‘«¢ American Conflict” is considered by himself and 
others as his masterpiece, as the chief work of 
his life. The eoming season will find himsin the 
lecture field, principally at the West, where his 
unpretentious manner and his opinions are popu- 
lar. 

John B. Gough is an actor and story-teller 
rather than a debater—that is, he is not a deep 
thinker, not a logician, not a student, and he 
lacks the culture of the schools—but he is a cap- 
ital mimic, overflows with speech, and gives out 
lightning like a galvanic battery. There is no 
man in the country who can move an audience to 
tears and laughter as he can—no man who can 
entertain an assembly of men, women, and chil- 
dren so many evenings in succession as he can. 
Now with a touch of pathos dropped into the well 
of the heart—the water splashes into the eyes— 
now a ludicrous story, a strange similitude, or a 
funny gesture provoke irresistible laughter. A 
cold man sits down before him, and to the aston- 
ishment of himself and his neighbors, ‘‘a breath 
of summer floating from the south melts him like 
snow.’ This “man wonderful,” now about fifty 
years of age, has some of the indispensable ele- 
ments of popularity; he is modest, earnest, 
plucky, and conscientious, and he has a nice 
sense of the comic and the pathetic, and an im- 
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agination which might have flowered out in poetry 
Three hundred 
and sixty-five times a year he can get two hun- 
dred dollars per evening for his services, but he 
is discreet and husbands his strength—seldom 
speaking more than four times a week during the 
lecture season, and giving himself a broad margin 
for rest during the summer. He is a pleasant 
and generous man, and most excellent company 
in the home circle when he feels at home. He is 
of medium size, his dark-brown hair is splashed 
and streaked with the snow which never melts— 
his eyes are large and sometimes “ vivid with 
light, sometimes soft with rain.” 

Miss Anna Dickinson is a young woman who 
owes a part of her popularity to her handsome 
person. She is rather below the medium stature, 
and a stoop of the shoulders mars the symmetry 
of her figure. Her portrait and the picture of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline are almost perfect coun- 
terparts. She is a radical of the Garrison type, 
and does not conceal her convictions in regard to 
the public measures and the public men of the 
day. Her caustic lectures draw like a mustard 
poultice, and she puts the plaster thickly spread 
on the politician who displeases her, and seems 
to take delight in his writhing and contortions ; 
and if he leaves his seat to wash it off with water 
or brandy and water, she throws words and facts 
at him, and they hit hard as cannon-balls. It is 
not a matter ef suprise that flattery and success 
have made her rather opinionative and sometimes 
careless in her statements. She expects from one 
hundred to two hundred dollars for each lecture, 
and manages her own business in a manner that 
would not be discreditable to a business man of 
some commercial experience. Notwithstanding 
the occasional flaws in her diction and the pro- 
vincialism of her pronunciation, she is earnest, 
honest, natural, hating tyranny and loving justice, 
and there are times, in her happiest moments, 
when the hearer can exclaim with the poet, 

‘The wind stirs my veins 
With the leaves of the wood, 


The dews and the rains 
Mingle into my blood.” 


She is only twenty-four years of age, and yet she 
has won a name that a princess might envy. 
Theodore Tilton is a young man of thirty, and 
ranks among the first as an orator. There is in 
his speech a happy mingling of the majesty, 
splendor, and poetry of the old parliamentary 
debaters, touched with tender sentiment and deli- 
cate humor. He scorns manuscript, and knowing 
that he ‘* can think upon his legs,” which lift him 
a head and shoulders above common men, he 
ventures to utter his sentiments withont notes. 
I do not intend to say that he shirks the labor of 
preparation. He.is a great reader, a student, a 
thinker—and acquaints himself well with the 
issues of the times. He is the editor-in-chief of 
the Independent, a paper of great circulation and 
influence, and all who read the double-leaded 
leaders in that sheet will find no lead in their 
language or sentiment. His blows there fall with 
the force of Thor when he wielded his thunder- 
hammer. A critic speaking of his finely finished 
and touching poem which appeared in the Galaxy 
a few weeks since, pronounced it one of the few 
things in verse that the world would never forget. 
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Mr. Tilton is confined to his editorial tasks, and he 
seldom can be prevailed upon to deliver a lecture. 
Heis six feet two inches in height, rather slender, 
but straight and muscular. His head is largeand 
well orbed, eyes large and blue, hair light-brown, 
inclined to cur], and worn long. 

Bayard Taylor is a man of fine physical devel- 
opment; towering above his fellows, he would 
be recognized as a man of mark in any promis- 
cuous multitude. He has written a few splendid 
poems and a great number of indifferent ones. 
His reputation is due chiefly to his sketches of 
travel. There is a public curiusity to see the 
man who has made the tour of the world. Hs 
lectures are carefully written and exceedingly 
interesting. but they are delivered with little 
emotion and less eloquence ; he is not, and never 
can be, an impassioned orator. He has just re- 
turned from the far West, and he is now writing 
letters for the Tribune, and occasionally keeping 
a lecture appoiniment. 

Dr. Holland—Timothy Titeomb—is a lecturer of 
eminence, gravity, and dignity—rather conserva- 
tive, and squeamishly nice about propriety. His 
writings hit the average intellect, and are popular 
on that account. His poetry, though not of the 
highest order, often affords touches of true genius. 
Tn lecturing, he seldom offends by any bold and 
startling thrusts at the great vices of society, but 
he bravely commits himself on the side of human 
progress, and the auditors are sure to find a 
nucleus of truth within the nebule of his speech. 
Although he is on the bright side of fifty, he has 
made his mark and his fortune, and can afford to 
decline many cf the applications which are made 
for his literary labors. He is almost a perfect 
type of the American gentleman, and richly 
merits the honor and the wealth which rewards 
him for his work. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, is seldom 
persuaded to keep a lyceum appointment. He is 
a brilliant, witty man, and incisive, and crowds 
more beautiful things within the parenthesis of 
an hour than almost any other man. He is one 
of those valuable combinations of talent, learn- 
ing, and genius done up in a small package. 
Diamonds are never large as rocks. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson is one of the original 
thinkers of the age. At home and abroad he is 
acknowledged as a man of more than ‘* conti- 
nental fame” Original and forcible as Carlyie, 
he is more elegant and poetical than the gnarled 
and crooked author of “Sartor Resartus.’’ It is 
indeed a rich treat to listen to the wise and 
sparkling sentiments as they come from the heart 
and lips of Emerson. 

The Rev. Mr. Milburn, formerly of this city, 
now of Chicago, is a conservative in politics. 
He is known as the “biind man eloquent.” It 
seems as though his physical infirmity is more 
than compensated by his intellectual vision. He 
is ready of speech ; has a clear, pleasant voice ; 
is exact in his utterance, and his words come 
“clean cut from his lips.’? There is also a good 
deal of tropical heatin his emotion (he is a South- 
erner), and there are iimes when his speech cul- 
minates in impassioned eloquence. 

Southern eloquence usually flows in the chan- 
nel of politics and statesmanship (there is a dif- 
ference between the two), hence we seldom hear 
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of distinguished Sontherners on the lyceum plat- 
form. W. G. Simms, the poet, occasionally reads 
a poem for the entertainment of friends; and 
some of the friends of education occasionally 
give us something in that line when they address 
the students of colleges. Alexander H. Stephens 
is one of the most eloquent speakers on the con- 
tinent. Henry A. Wise, fluent, versatile, and 
original, is accustomed to literary efforts. The 
former is to appear before a Jyceum at Indianap- 
olis. That we do not get more literary entertain- 
ment from such sources is a matter of regret, 
since the genial and sunny climate of the Sou:h 
is favorable to the growth of that kiving eloquence 
which gives us language pulsing with feeling and 
sparkling with magnetism. 

Swinburne, the young English poet, says, ‘I 
think the air and face of things here north puts 
snow at flower-time in the biood, and tears be- 
tween the sad eyes and the merry mouth in youth’s 
days.” 

Whether this be true or not, it is certain that 
Bascom Clay and Patrick Henry were Southern- 
ers. Among the clergymen, the lawyers, and 
statesmen and men of letters at the South there 
is abundant material for lyceum entertainments. 

I must not continue the catalogue, nor exhaust 
it. These lecturers and others usually treat of 
live and national topics. They usually exert a 
good moral influence, standing firmly by the cause 
of education and whatever pertains to the welfare 
of the race. It is a noted fact, that in towns 
which support the lyceum will be found the 
greatest number of newspapers and the best li- 
braries, and the largest number of men and wo- 
men of taste and refinement. 

Among many others of our foremost pubiic 
speakers who occasionally lecture before lyce- 
ums and with great acceptance are William H. 
Burleigh, the poet and orator, a ready, off-hand, 
and eloquent man: he is one of our port war- 
dens ; General Schurz, editor of the Detroit Post ; 
Frederick Douglas, the colored orator ; Mr. Tay- 
lor, of Chicago ; Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Lippin- 
cott) ; Josh, Billings, of Poughkeepsie ; James T. 
Brady, the eminent lawyer ; Dr. Field, the editor 
of the Evangelist; Lieut.-Governor Croo Bross, 
of the Chicago Tribune ; Speaker Colfax, General 
Banks, General Butler, and others. 


2 0 
CAUSES AND PROGRESS OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


THe main causes tending to the civilization 
and consequent advancement of our race, from 
barbarism to its present attainments, and stiil 
pushing forward its destinies to yet higher ac- 
complishments, are not generally understood or 
properly appreciated. To the farmer, fisherman, 


| and hunter do we owe, of course, our main sus- 


tenance (except where spontaneous fruits supply 
small needs in special localities), but they need 
stimulating to make their products of any essen- 
tial general value to our race, beyond suppiying 
their own individual needs. Man, in simply 
seeking food for himseif and family, without 
some outside stimulus to exertion and to give 


| direction to his energies, through his. excited 


cupidity, would ever remain in a state of 
mere selfish rudeness. At most, he would 
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exchange a few simple excessive products of his 
own, with another abundance of some near 
neighbor, to add by primitive barter to his own 
variety. 

Who thus stimulates man’s capacity for pro- 
gress? Is it not, par excellence, the merchant, 
from him who spreads his operations over seas 
and continents, to the comparative local traders 
in every section of every advanced country? It 
is they to whom the producers seil their products, 
thus stimulating the productions, and furnishing 
in exchange the prodnets of distant localities, 
natural and artificial, which are the foundation 
of all social advancement. It is the needs of thes 
merchant which stimulate him to commercial 
enterprises, in building ships for the conveyance 
of the products of other climes; to the making of 
our commoa roads, railroads, steamboats, and 
canals to facilitate his operations. He, too, who 
thus builds warehouses, localizes incipient towns, 
suited to his conveniences, and by making man 
gregarious, causes mutual dependence to stimulate 
each other to the general advancement of the race. 
The merchants and their co-adjutors, denizens of 
towns and cities, become, by their free inter- 
course with their fellow-man, orally and by post 
(the latter at first instituted for their convenience), 
the source of interchanged acquirements, the 
main foundation of our knowledge ; the creation 
and gradual improvement in all facilities of 
intercourse, including telegraphs; the building 
of factories; improvements in machinery ; hu- 
mane institutions; laws for the regulation of 
intercourse between nations ; scientific societies, 
and all the refining embeilishments of life, have 
their beginning and advancement in the needs of 
the merchant. Gradually through their associa- 
ation with the inhabitants of the rural districts, 
are the latter brought to appreciate and adopt 
their advancement in knowledge and refinement. 
Thus are the merchants and traders. unconscious- 
ly, through the stimulus of cupidity, ia their 
chosen pursuits, made the great benefactors and 
civilizers of our race. 

Religion, as often claimed, is not the stimulus 
which has brought about our existing advance- 
ment; as that only, in its highest attainment, is 
but a wholesome adjunct, dependent, too, for its 
diffusion upon the merchant and trader ; as with- 
out their needs, society in the normal rural 
districts would be wholly without the needed 
intercourse with their fellow-man, to the end of 
acquiring such knowledge, by the appliances of 
the arts, for their dissemination, Even the con- 
veyances of missionaries have been dependent 
upon the merchants for their facilities ; and with- 
out the stimulus of mercantile pursuits, would 
such missionaries have been wholly confined to 
oral teaching, from one rude hamlet to another, 
without concert of religious societies to aid them, 
as such are dependent upon money for their 
establishment, and money was alone created ag 
an interchange for the needs of merchants. 

CUAS. E. TOWNSEND, 

Locust VALLEY, QuEENS Co., N. ¥. 


‘¢ Ain’? it wicked to rob dis chicken roost, 
Dick?” “ Dat’s a great moral question, Gumbo ; 
and we ain’t no time to arguefy it now ; hand 
down anoder pullet.’’ 
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Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.— Thomson. 





WOMEN WHO TALE. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


“ Asif all women didn’t talk!” says the grum- 
bling philosopher who opens this number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

“All women do not talk, sir, in spite of your 

“convictions on the subject. They chatter, they 
gossip ; they string together words and sentences 
innumerable on the slenderest possible chain of 
an idea; they rattle and run on; but there is not 
one woman in ten who ¢alics. Not that talking is 
one of the lost arts; we should rather class it 
among the arts that have never been found! It 
is altogether a mistaken idea that everybody knows 
how to talk! Dictionary words and far-fetched 
expressions do not make a good talker. “ Mrs. 
So and So talks like a book,” is a very common 
expression ; but you may observe whenever Mrs. 
So and So enters a room, a very general edging 
away—an expression of apprehension—a dispo- 
sition to shrink from her immediate neighborhood. 
No doubt she talks like a book; but nobody cares 
to have a book, in human binding, follow them 
around and persecute them with unsolicited 
chapters! We ought to have asylums for people 
who have such a rabid determination to talk at 
everybody! 

But born talkers—how few there are! People 
whose words bring up little fleeting pictures in 
your mind, whose adjectives are always express- 
ive, whose descriptions are like clear photographs, 
whose ready ideas clothe themselves in words 
just as naturally as birds settle down into their 
nests, are they not rare as black swans? And of 
the few, four out of six are women ! 

We hear a good deal of satire about ‘* wom- 
en’s gossip.” Wherein, may we venture to ask, 
does it differ from men’s gossip? Is it any less 
censurable to talk of the color of a horse than 
the color of a dress? Is Jones’ folly in mortga- 
ging his place to buy petroleum shares a more 
allowable topic of discussion than Mrs. Jones’ in- 
different housekeeping and rebellious servants ? 
Half the women’s gossip--we may as well be 
honest and say two thirds of it—is only second- 
hand, gathered from the sublime lips of their 
husbands. ‘ Women will talk.’? Yes—and men 
will listen, and laugh, and enjoy the racy malice 
and highly seasoned comments, and then, un- 
grateful wretches! turn round and sneer at “a 
woman’s gossip!” Fair play, gentlemen, say 
we. If you don’t like it, why do you expect it 
every evening with your slippers and your tea? 
Why do you assume that injured air, and say, 
‘Well, I guess I'll go round to the theater—it’s 
so stupid at home!’ when the spicy chalice is not 
filled for your delectation ? 

After all, what a wide difference there is be- 
tween gossip and tattle! Gossip, managed by a 
skillful tongue (a woman’s of course—male gos- 
sips are below scorn ; wide Boswell, Walpole, and 
Jenkins of the New York press), is just a species 
of parlor and kitchen history—a resumé of every- 
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day events. When it verges on what Mrs. This 
said and Miss That did, and the personal affairs 
of the T’other family, it becomes tattle. One is 
charming and interesting—the other, mere spite, 
‘measured off into syllables and sentences ! 

The chief difficulty is in knowing just how far 
to go, and when to stop. Unfortunately, there 
are no gates or hedges or fences laid down on the 
wide expanse over which a woman’s tongue trav_ 
els. People who talk merely for the sake of talk- 
ing, can not very well avoid saying a great many 
foolish things. We can’t talk forever about the 
weather, and the mud, and the last lecture, and 
the next party ; we become personal almost be- 
fore we know it. And everybody must be aware 
how very difficult it is to turn conversation out 
of a personal channel into any other under the 
sun! How terribly aggravating it is to get peo- 
ple fairly chatting, well out of the dangerous 
shoal of personality, to congratulate yourself on 
the successful navigation of Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, and then to hear some old lady, whose per- 
tinacity is a matter beyond question, say, “ But 
to come back to Mr. A. and Miss B. !” 

Oh, meek Moses! patient Job! we need all 
all your bright examples to keep us from the 
depths of despair when that old lady speaks up 
so distinctly ! 

Then what are we to talk about? Why, any- 
thing—everything. Do you ever say to.yourself, 
“What am I to think about?” Not at all; 
thoughts come dancing through your mind like 
an April rivulet; you are never at a loss for un- 
spoken conversation! Just think aloud! “But 
I can not find words to express all those fan- 
cies.” That is your own fault. Here are your 
ready thoughis on one side; and here, on the 
other, is the whole glorious vocabulary of the 
English language! You might as well say you 
can not breathe with a good pair of lungs and 
plenty of air! 

We know women who set little traps about 


their rooms to catch conversation : vases of flow-- 


ers—albums of photographic views—tbe latest 
published books—shells, and sea-mosses. and cu- 
rious dried ferns. And they are almost always 
successful, too, these skillfully baited traps ! 

Women who talk may be subdivided into any 
quantity of classes: the old ladies who assert 
things as if they were reading the Ten Com- 
mandments—the women who tell things by detail, 
a la cookery-book receipts—the girls who model 
their conversation after the last hero of the last 
sensation novel—the girls who think it “‘ cunning” 
to intersperse their sentences with the slang you 
hear at every street corner—the females who 
keep you standing on the steps while they go in- 
to all the particulars of their family affairs—the 
women who talk round aud round a subject in 
concentric circles until they fairly make your 
head swim—in fact, we might go on for half a 
dozen columns instancing the various examples 
of the class female-talker! May we not hope 
for an improvement ? 

If we would only espouse the cause of the 
plaintiff in the everlasting case of Conversation 
versus Slander—if we would only remember that 
Things, not People, bear discussion best, how 
much pleasanter would be the task of listening 
to women who talk! 
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JOHN HENRY BENEDICT, SENIOR. 


A WEEK ago last night, John Henry Benedict, 
Senior, came home in a storm from his office, and, 
after putting away his wet umbrella and taking 
off his wet coat and wiping his wet hat, seated 
himself in a large rocking-chair by the fire. To 
make himself agreeable? No. To read his 
newspaper in silence. As he long ago found 
out that no one was comfortable who isn’t doing 
something, he made no delay, but took up his 
paper at once without stopping to exchange 
salutations with John Henry Benedict, Junior 
(he isn’t naturally fond of children, especially 
when they are boys), and began to read. 

There was perfect quiet for the space of a few 
minutes, for John Henry Benedict, Junior, was 
not quite ready for a start, but suddenly, without 
a second’s warning to prepare the nerves of John 
Henry Benedict, Senior, for what was coming, he 
dashed around the room ata furious rate. He, 
as well as his father, long since made the dis- 
covery that no one is comfortable who isn’t doing 
something, and as he didn’t know how to read, 
not having attained even to the knowledge of his 
letters, and couldn’t go out-doors because it 
rained, he concluded to do the next best thing, 
and seek satisfaction astride of a cane. But this 
seriously interfered with the satisfaction that 
John Henry Benedict, Senior, was finding in his 
newspaper, and at once was issued the command: 
“John Henry, make less noise, or put that cane 
up and sit down.” 


“ John Henry,” far from being a rebel} at heart, 
tried to “make less noise,” but the new and 
original reins he had manufactured for the occa- 
sion made horseback riding doubly attractive, 
and weak was his poor human effort. He could 
not ‘make less noise.’ He even made more. 

Then arose Jobn Henry Benedict, Senior, and 
with that cool, imperturbable look that says, 
“When I command, I will be obeyed,” speaks out : 
“Put away that cane immediately, and sit down in 
that chair in the corner of the room, and don’t 
stir till I tell you that you may. Now, mind me, 
John Henry, or you'll find I can do something 
more than talk.”’ 

“John Henry” put away the cane and sat 
down, with the purpose of obedience, but he soon 
found it not only inconvenient but impossible 
not to “ stir,” for, like all the human race from 
Adam/’s time till now, he was made to take great 
delight in stirring. So he stirs, stirs round in 
his chair—then stirs out of his chair, and finally 
stirs all around the room, entirely forgetful of 
the fact that John Henry Benedict. Senior, has 
threatened to “do something more than talk.” 

The day of grace is over, for “John Henry” 
has stirred—stirred contrary to his father’s ex- 
pressed will. The newspaper is laid down, and 
the switch is brought ont, “ to teach John Henry 
obedience to rightful authority.” It was well 
laid on (John Henry Benedict, Senior, never does 
anything by halves, and has a greai contempt for 


half of a whipping), and the boy, robbed of his 


rights and disgraced by a whipping. flew to his 
mother. With that marvelous wisdom that 
mothers sometimes possess, she said nothing in 
blame of the unwise, unreasonable, unsympathet- 
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ic father, neither did she utter any reproof or 
threat to irritate the child still more. She only 
poured out her love upon him—that love which 
is at all times healing and health-giving—and 
stroked his forehead gently with her soft hand, 
and talked to bim in her most winning way about 
being good. He was not restless under her talk, 
or impatient at her restraint, for she was “a 

charmer, chatming most wisely.” He sat quietly 
* in her lap, and listened to the interesting stories 
she told him, and Jaughed and asked questions, 
and forgot to do wrong. The boy was completely 
under the magnetic influence of his mother, and 
the evil spirits who were on hand when he was 
whipped, fled, for they conld not work with a 
sweet, holy mother. 

That night Mrs. Benedict was obliged to take 
from John Henry Benedict, Senior, a curtain 
lecture on--on what? Fulse tenderness! She 
fell asleep hearing him affirm and re-affirm that 
he “never liked to whip John Henry in her 
presence, because she always cried, and that that 
was very bad for a child.” 

How it is that a mother’s tears, expressive as 
they are of love and sympathy, can hurt a child, 
he would have been puzzled to tell, but he had 
obstinately intrenched himself in the belief that 
punishment ought to be inflicted with a dry eye, 
and a face in which the offender can not read, 
“Tm sorry for you.’ He never thinks of crying 
himself, when he whips the boy, although it 
would be a most appropriate and manly expres- 
sion of sympathy. And, like all coarse, unfeel- 
ing men, he “ wants no woman sitting by crying.” 

Alas! John Henry Benedict, Senior, while 
counting himself wise, is a fool. He thinks that 
the great evil of the day is the over-indulgence 
of children, and what little time he has to give to 
Mrs. Benedict he spends in lecturing her for her 
false tenderness.” He actually thinks her so 
dangerous to the young, that he wants to set this 
mark upon her: “ Poison For Children.” 

And yet what she really does, in the line of 
“ false tenderness,’ it would perplex a philoso- 
pher to tell. Sheis nota weak woman. She is, 
on the contrary, a strong woman, strong in love— 
strong in her efforts to make the boy good, and 
strong in the faith that he will yet be good, and 
that she will yet livo to see the full growth and 
the rich blossoms of what she has sown. She 
prays and labors and waits, all in true womanly 
style. 

Ah, John Henry Benedict, Senior, well is it for 
John Henry Benedict, Junior, that he has a 
mother—a mother whose wisdom will, in some 
measure, at least, counteract your folly. The 
boy is doing pretty well; he would still do better 
if he had a different father. The trouble, oh, 
unreasonable, unteachable father, is not the 
over-indulgence of the child. It is the .over- 
indulgence of yourself. You want satisfaction 
from morning to night—satisfaction in your busi- 
ness—satisfaction i social life, in social pleasures 
—satisfaction away from home, and satisfaction 
at home, and above all things, the satisfaction of 
a very quiet time when you sit by the fireside at 
night, reading the papers. Therefore, poor little 
John Henry Benedict, Junior, may not caper and 
dance and prance and kick up his heels. He 
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may not sing and laugh boisterously, but live 
simply and entirely for John Henry Benedict, 
Senior. 

You are so self-indulgent, sir, that you want 
al] your time. You want to build up wealth, 
worldly prosperity, fame, a name in the earth; 
and this requires all your time with the exception 
of a few minntes which you, now and then, give 
to your child when yon want to talk to him and 
whip him. 

Talk no more akout the over-indulgence of the 
boy, but settle it in your mind that the most pro- 
lifie source of evil in your family is your over- 
indulgence of yourself. 

The mother’s “false tenderness,” about which 
you make such a hne-and-cry, is a strong tower, 
into which your child runs, and is safe—safe 
from mauy a temptation—safe from many a snare 
which you in your coldness and severity and 
unloving ways lay for his feet. Condescend to 
be like the woman you criticise, and you can 
then, with skillful hand, help to build up and 
beautify and perfect the character of that affec- 
tionate little boy who calls you father. a. A. G. 

Re 

Waar 1s AN OLD Main ?—Never be afraid of be- 
coming an old maid, fairreader. An old maid is 
far more honorable than a heartless wife ; and 
“ single blessedness” is greatly superior, in point 
of happiness, to wedded life without love. “Fall 
not in love, dear girls—beware !” says the song. 
But we do not agree with said song on this ques- 
tion. On the contrary, we hold that itis a good 
thing to fall in love or get in love, if the loved 
object be a worthy one. To fall in love with an 
honorable man is as proper as it is for an honor- 
able man to fall in love with a virtuous and ami- 
able woman ; and what could be a more gratify- 
ing spectacle than a sight so pure, so approach- 
ing in its devotion to the celestial? No; fall in 
love as soon as you like, provided it be with a 
suitable person. Fall in love, and then mar”; 
but never marry unless you do love. That’s ‘.e 
great point. Never marry for a“ home” ora “hus- 
band.” Never degrade yourself by becoming a 
party to such an alliance. Never sell yourself, 
body and soul, on terms so contemptible. Love 
dignifies all things; it ennobles all conditions. 
With love, the marriage rite is truly a sacrament. 
Without it, the ceremony is a base fraud, and the 
act a human desecration. Marry for love, or not 
at all. Be an ‘‘old maid” if fortune throws not 
in your way the man of your heart ; and though 
the witless may sneer and the jester may laugh, 
you still have your reward in an approving con- 
science and a comparatively peaceful life. 

For well-to-do old bachelors we have no sym- 
pathy. They ought to be taxed nine tenths of all 
they are worth, to support women and children. 


0 0+ 


Arrmr the ca’ ture of Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town, he was one day standing in the presence 
of General Washington with his head uncovered. 
The General politely said to him: ‘ My lord, 
you had better be covered from the oold.’’ Tis 
lordship, applying his hand to his head, replied : 
“Tt matters little, sir, what becomes of this 
head now.’’ 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE MarrtaGe Service IN EN- 
GLAND.—A clergyman in Hampshire, England, 
writes : “If you had married as many couples as 
Thave, you would be aware that it is not only 
when German princes appear at the hymeneal 
altar in England that novelties in pronunciation 
occur and foreign matter is introduced into the 
marriage service. In my parish it is quite the 
fashion for the man in giving the ring to say to 
the woman, ‘With my body I thee wash up, and 
with all my hurdle goods I, thee, and thou;’ to 
which strange trio he pertinaciously adheres in 
spite of all my endeavors to correct the text. 
One man who could not read, but had taken 
praiseworthy pains to learn his part beforehand: 
had perfectly mastered what he was taught, only 
unluckily his ‘coach’ had blundered upon the 
baptismal instead of the matrimonial service, so 
when interrogated as to taking the woman to be 
his wedded wife, the bridegroom stoutly affirmed, 
‘ All this I steadfastly believe.’ The women are 
usually better up in this part of the prayer-book 
than the men; but one day a bride (taught ina 
government school) startled me by making the 
extraordinary vow to take her husband ‘too ’ave 
and too ’old from this day fortni’t for betterer 
horse for richerer power in siggerness else to 
love cherries and to bay.’ What meaning this 
marvelous farrago conveyed to her mind it is be- 
yond the power of mine to imagine.” 

[Though many can neither read, write, or ci- 
pher, they marry, and of course blunder through 
‘“‘the service,” as best they may, after hearing 
—each their part—repeated by one more for- 
tunate. The marriage ceremony among the low- 
er classes in the old country is not unlike that 
practiced among the freedmen here. ] 
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CHURCH DRESS. 


Cuurce dress has reached such an extravagance 
in our day as to call for public rebuke. It would 
seem to be in harmony with the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ that simplicity be the rule of 
dress in His courts; instead, however, the ele- 
gance of church dress is so great that we must 
conclude that either vanity finds a school in the 
church, or the purse rendered consequential in 
the house of God. Humility is the one great 
lesson of Christianity—humility in thought and 
external appearance— but when the church be- 
comes the theater for display and affectation, this 
lesson, it would seem, is despised. 

It is too patent that, in His house, wherein all 
before Him are equal, there exists an anti-Christ- 
like caste, the existence of which is evidenced by 
the extravagance of dress, which gives birth to 
phariseeism, tyranny, and all uncharitableness. 

How much more appropriate in this place is a 
simple costume, of some modest and chaste color! 
How appropriate to illustrate that one day out of 
the seven—“ the day of rest’—is indced de- 
voted to Christian offices, and that one day is 
selected in which worldliness and the pursuit of 
vanities are swallowed up in being honest to re- 
ligious professions! Then would we be able to 
determine (for I only appeal to the serious) who 
go to ‘‘see and be seen,” and those who go from 
compulsion of duty ! JOHN DUNN. 
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‘‘Ir I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. Dut if he regards truth, let him expect. martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 


myself.’’—De Foe, 
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TAKING SIDES. 


In the discussion of questions, social, 
religious, and political, one is always lia- 
ble to take partial views, and ere he is 
aware of it, become a one-sided partisan. 
Men of limited knowledge, or those not 
properly balanced, lacking the faculties of 
observation, reflection, or analysis, will 
necessarily form but an imperfect esti- 
mate of the whole matter. The abstract 
thinker takes one view ; the thoughtless 
looker takes another; and the two will 
come to widely different conclusions. 
The real: truth, which neither exactly 
sees, lies between them. Aman of strong 
practical judgment, educated in the 
schools of science, philosophy, and expe- 
rience, one free from prejudice, bigotry, 
superstition, or party bias, may examine 
any, nay, all questions, discern the truth 
and error as they exist, and with his well- 
adjusted mental machinery separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and the truth from 
error. <A bigot takes a view so narrow 
that his opinion is insignificant and counts 
nothing. A strict partisan strives to 
make out a case for selfish purposes; put- 
ting party above principle, he warps the 
truth and gains his point. Little do 
these superficial minds realize their lit- 
tleness. They are not aware that the 
glasses through which they look are dim 
with prejudice, colored by superstition, 
or dark with ignorance. How, then, are 
we to arrive at the truth? How judge 
who is who, and what is what? All are 
not educated ; all are not broad, liberal, 
well-balanced, and comprehensive. But 
even those of limited capabilities may 
know who is the one thing or the other, 
and choose their servants, officers, magis- 


/\ trates, teachers, legislators, and preach- 
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ers accordingly. What of his head? Is 
it long, high, broad, or narrow? What 
of his temperament? ‘Is it active, or is 
it sluggish ? Is he executive, or is he 
“tame?” What of his quality? Is he 
coarse and flabby, or is he fine and firm ? 
We may “measure the man” and know 
a'l these things with perfect certainty, as 
much so, indeed, as we may know the 
strength, activity, endurance, and dispo- 
sition of a horse, an ox, ora dog. Then 
why not apply this knowledge? And 
why not select “the right man for the 
right place” on scientific principles ? 


‘ Why go on in the old routine practice 


of “ cutting and trying” when, by the ap- 
plication of scientific rules, we may de- 
termine results In advance of experi- 
ment? It is amusing to hear superficial 
observers pass judgment on those they 
meet. One would suppose, at first, that 
they had illimitable knowledge. They 
pronounce sentences on this religion and 
on that—Pagan, Catholic, or Protestant— 
seeing no difference. So of this or that 
social compact. And the only good 
thing in the world, the only creed, party, 
or government of any account is the one 
which they belong to, or, rather, which 
belongs to them! 

It is true that kindred spirits, persons 
begotten under similar influences, edu- 
cated in similar schools, are likely to be 
much alike in complexion and in char- 
acter. 


“‘ Birds of a feather flock together.’’ 


And where the ‘“bell- wether” goes, 
there goes the flock. A few original, 
knowing, and designing minds—good or 
bad—lead the world. And most men 
“take sides,” become partisans, and fail 
to develop into anything like what it 
would be possible for them to de. 


Old superstition condemns and con- 
signs man to a hopeless, endless perdi- 
tion, insists on his wickedness and total 
depravity. Our science indicates his 
tendencies to both vice and virtue, the 
possibilities of his improvement and de- 
velopment into what God intended him 
to be. Let each of us make the most of 
ourselves and of the life vouchsafed to us. 
Let each of us endeavor to grasp the 
whole truth, that, taking an unbiased 
view, we may be able to judge correctly 
and take sides rightly. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 


Our account of the Oneida Community, pub- 
lished in the October number of this Journat, 
created much interest and elicited many inquiries. 
We now give an illustrated description of the 
Mormons —the most numerous body of polyga- 
mists existing. Whether or not this people is to go 
on in the course they have marked out for them- 
selves, or whether a new revelation may be vouch- 
safed to them in which some modifications shall 
be proposed, the future will disclose. As to the 
policy, the right or the wrong, of Mormonism, 
each reader will judge for himself; and God will 
judge us all. Whatever is true, right, and in 
keeping with the intmutable laws of God and of 
nature—the spiritual and the natural—will con- 
tinue to the end of time. Whatever is false, 
wrong, or in violation of those laws must pass 
away. Mormonism isa ‘fact ;’ polygamy exists ; 
a hundred thousand people accept it, believe in it, 
defendit. Of their sincerity who can doubt? As 
to the correctness of their opinions or the truth of 
their doctrines honest men differ. The general sen- 


timent throughout Christendom is opposed to po- 
lygamy. A very small minority practice it. We 
give an impartial account of its origin, progress, 
and present condition; with portraits of many of 
its chief actors and promoters—a sturdy, prolific 
race. It has been charged that polygamy gener- 
ates dwarfs, imbeciles, and monstrosities. Our 
observations fail to confirm these statements ; 
indeed, disprove them. We hear of no deaf, 
dumb, blind, or idiotic Mormon babies. Ié ia 
also said that the Mormons are a sensual people. 
We are credibly informed that sexnal disease is 
unknown among them ; that there is absolutely 
no such thing as licentiousness among the Mor- 
mons. When charged with prostitution, {he Mor- 
mon replies, ‘ Purify the hearts and bodies of 
your own fallea men and women who throng 
your streets, before censuring us.” It is said 
that strong, vigorous, robust health is the rule 
among both sexes in Great Salt Lake City. 

So much for the physical ; now what of the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual? What of their schools 
and churches? If less attention has been given 
to these than in older communities, may it not 
be because of the want of facilities incident to 
a new country, rather than from a disinc!ina- 
tion to encourage the development of the higber 
nature? We hear much of Mormon temples, 
churches, tabernacles, etc.; of their immense 
gatherings for religious purposes; and it must be 
apparent to all that itis by the religious princi- 
ple that they are held together—disseininate their 
opinions. Is this a superstition? a sort of thrall- 
dom from which its victims can not get away? 
Or is it a magnetie attraction—a spiritual aurora 
borealis which allures and deludes? What is it 
that from such insignificant beginnings becomes 
such a power? We may here state that all 
the Mormon heads we have examined-—and wa 
have examined many, including Joseph Smith, 
Brigham Young, and a large number of Mormon 
missionaries, both in Europe and in America—we 
have found them to be large, considerably above 
the average, well supported by rtrong, healiby 
bodies. Of course these were leaders—repre- 
sentative men—and may be supposed to have 
large heads, “ with something in them.’? How it 
may be with the masses we do not know ; we in- 
fer, however, that great originality, strong sense 
of liberty, indomitable perseverance, pluck, and 
executiveness will be found to be leading char- 
acteristics, even in the common Mormon. But 
read the description we give elsewhere, and 








judge for yourself whether they are fools, fanat-. 
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ics, or philosophers. 


Other socialistic communities will be described 
| in the Journat, from time to time. 
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MORE TESTIMONY. 





‘Wat was Parrnotocy Done ror You?’’—I 
have noticed in your valuable JournaL the ques- 
tion, What has Phrenology done for you? Allow 
me, if you please, to give a few facts concerning 
what it has done for me; for tostate all would be 
impossible, and to give an extended account 
would probably be wearisome to you. 

I am twenty-two years old, an only, though 
not a spoiled, child, thank God! am five feet 
eleyen inches high, and tolerably well-propor- 
tioned, and have generally enjoyed excellent 
health ; have a natural talent for trade, which 
has been cultivated from infancy, for my father 
has always kept a retail grocery (but no liquors). 

At school I was always at the head of my class, 
especially in mathematics. When out of school, 
my time was spent in the store, but I have for 
the last five or six years had a firm conviction 
that I am capable of performing more responsible 
duties than keeping a retail store. 

I have often imagined myself in a commanéd- 
ing position, directing this one to do this, an- 
ether to do that, receiving something from one 
and giving to another, or, in other words, having 
a dozen irons in the fire; and with intense 
pleasure would I follow each in their different 
duties, and in case of failure, bringing up my 
reserves, and with unbounded satisfaction follow- 
ing to a successful termination each day’s duties. 

That there is some such position for me I have 
no doubt, and if I don’t fill it, it won’t be be- 
cause I haven’t tried. WhyTIam so confident of 
my ability is, that three years ago I started busi- 
ness for myself, with one boy, ten years old, for 
help. I now employ four grown persons, and 
manage my business with as much ease as when 
I had only enough for one to do. I pride myself 
considerably on the system on which I have con- 
ducted my business. At the start I planned a 
book, had it ruled and bound, in which I have 
kept a daily account of cash and credit sales, the 
amount of money paid out, the amount received, 
and the amount on hand, so that I can compare 
any day, week, or month with any corresponding 
period of the two preceding years. I also have 
kept a strict store and personal expense account, 
and a pocket diary, in which I have not failed to 
make an entry every day for two years. NowI 
think I have come to the point where I can state 
understandingly the facts. 

Thirteen months ago, to gratify my curiosity, 


or rather desire to know whether Phrenology was’ 


a humbug, I had my head examined. I had the 
‘«Self-Instructor’’ marked as a chart, and for 
months, as occasion would permit, consulted the 
Instructor, and always with benefit. When 
describing my weaknesses, it was terribly cutting ; 
yet I could not deny facts. The conditions 
marked strong, I have used with more confidence ; 
those marked weak, I have cultivated; and dur- 
ing the past six months I have improved more, 
~both my mental and: physical conditions, than in 
any two years previous to my examination, for 
the simple reason that I have lived wnderstandingly, 


I have read a few numbers of your JourNnat, and | 


from every one have received some information 
which I consider invaluable. Hereafter, every 
number shall be placed upon my reading-table, 
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with the daily papers, that my customers (mostly 
students) may have the benefit of it. My neigh- 
bor (a dentist} has just laid down a recent num- 
ber, which he has been reading, and says, ‘‘ That’s 
a pretty good thing—I believe I must subscribe 


for it.’’ I hope others will go and do likewise. 
* * * 
<> +> oo ___- 
WHAT Ss) SCA) iT Tib?” 


In one of the scientific periodicals, a correspon- 
dent, embarrassed by the instructions for prepar- 
ing a certain experiment, and for adding “a lit- 
tle’ of some particular chemical substance to a 
solution, asked the editor: ‘‘ How much is ‘a lit- 
tle?’”’ It was a good question ; for there is often 
too much vagueness in this kind of language, al- 
though in most cases it is inferred that an experi- 
menter knows sufficient of his subject to keep clear 
of any very grave miscalculation. The question 
is, moreover, useful in another way, drawing our 
attention to the minuteness of some of the opera- 
tions of nature, and to the increasing power of in- 
genious men to measure the degree of that minute- 
ness. We know that gold, for instance, may be 
beaten into leaves, of which two hundred thou- 
sand would go to make up an inch in thickness ; 
that a slip of this leaf, if it could be cut one-hun- 
dredth of an inch wide, and then one-hundredth 
of this slip in length, would still be visible ; and 
thus we should render visible one-¢wo-hundred- 
millionth of a cubic inch of gold. 

All the naturalists who are familiar with the 
microscope, and its teachings in regard to organ- 
ized structure, claim to know better than the rest 
of us what is that wonderful thing, “a little.” 
The white cliffs of Albion, that poets and tourists 
say so much about, and which girt that island so 


remarkably on the south-east, are composed of ° 


chalk, which runs inland through many counties ; 
and the microscope tells us that this chalk is com- 
posed almost wholly of shells and corals. The 
waters which sweep round from Margate to Folke- 
stone are whitened with the remains of these 
shells and corals; and the ceilings of London are 
white-washed—nay, if common report is to be be- 
lieved, London milk is whitened also—by this 
agency. 

Certain little tiny beings called Diatomacee, 
which zoologists and botanists are quarreling 
about (each claiming them as belonging to their 
department of science), are of marine origin, and 
formed chiefly of silica. Of these creatures, Dr. 
Hooker says: “The waters, and even the ice of 
the whole Antarctic Ocean, between the parallels 
of 60 deg. and 80 deg., abound in them in such 
countless myriads, that they everywhere stain 
the surface of a pale ochreous brown color; and 
they are gradually producing a submarine deposit 
or bank of vast dimensions, which flanks the whole 
length of Victoria Barrier (a glacier of ice some 
four hundred miles in length); and the deposit 
occupies an area four hundred miles long by a 
hundred and twenty broad. All the soundings in 
this deposit—and the lead sometimes sank two 
feet in it—-brought up scarcely anything but 
diatomacex.”’ The reader will, of course, under- 
stand that these little creatures are mere atoms of 
mud or dust, until examined very closely. 

Dr. Rymer Jones tells us that, a few years ago, 
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the inhabitants of a certain district in Sweden, 
possessing but a scanty stock of corn, were in 
the habit of mixing with their meal a portion of 
the earth of the district, to supply the deficiency, 
and that this earth was found to be nutritive. 
Now, it has long been an acknowledged fact, that 
animal life can not be sustained by inorganic 

matter, but how, then, in this case, could such be 
employed as nutriment? Many microscopes 
were speedily directed to this inquiry; and on 
examination, to the astonishment of an admiring 
world, this ont was found to consist entirely of 
shells of microscopic creatures ; shells as perfect 
in their construction as they were varied in their 
beauty. Even particles which can not be seen at 
all by the naked eye, are sometimes found, on ex- 
amination, to be beautifully organized aah or 
animals, as complete in their minuteness as a uni- 
verse is in its vastness. 


0-2 > ¢ 
AMERICAN INTERESTS IN ASIA. 


Tue project of Dr. Macgowan, of this city, late 
from China and Japan, of an industrial and scien- 
tific mission to various portions of Hastern Asia, 
continues to receive the support of agricultural 
and other public bodies. The American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society and the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society have again called the 
attention of the general government to the sub- 
ject. It is now under consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Few on the Atlantic coast, and not many on 
the shores of the Pacific, are aware of the impor- 
tance of American interests in those extensive 
regions of the Orient, which by the growth of our 
country have become to us a farther West. Dr. 
Maecgowan’s project contemplates the negotiation 
of commercial treaties with all those countries 
which yet possess the requisite degree of inde- 
pendence to confer such privileges. At the same 
time the mission proposes the investigation of the 
agriculture and arts of Eastern Asia, particularly 
China, and the transmission of seeds, plants, and 
animals, the cultivation and propagation of which 
are likely to add to the valuable product of our 
farms. 

Dr. Macgowan is well known as an Orientalist. 
He published a newspaper in the Chinese lan- 
guage at Ningpo, where hgacted as United States 
consul. He is the inventor of a contrivance by 


which the electric telegraph is applicable to the 
non- alphabetic characters of the Chinese lan- 
guage, and is an authority on matters connected 
with the politics and arts of China. Since his 
return to his native land he has delivered lectures 
on his travels, and is now in the public service, 
professionally, in connection with the Veteran 
Reserve corps. His patriotism was manifested 
before he returned home by the part which he 
took in Paris when the Americans in that city met 
to raise a fund for the purchase of Whitworth 
guns, at the commencement of the rebellion, and 
by his offer, while in Italy, to the governor of his 
native State, to act as surgeon to the colored 
troops, which, according to the accounts then 
published in Europe, Governor Sprague had then 
undertaken to raise. The publication of Dr. 
Macgowan’s letter on the subject at that early 
day served, both in this country and in Europe, 
to strengthen the Union cause, and to dispel the 
prejudices against the employment of that agency 
in the maintenance of our nationality. 
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THE MORMONS. 
HISTORY OF THEIR LEADING MEN. 


JOSEPH SMITH. 


As Joseph Smith and his Apostles haye made their 
mark upon the age, the results which they have brought 
forth are deserving subjects for the social philosopher, 
and tbeir individualisms and psychological phases are 
fitting subjects for the phrenologist. Joseph Smith was 
the chief Mormon prophet, and founder of that peculiar 
community over which his successor, Brigham Young, 
now rules. He was one of those men who are ever and 
anon startling or offending society with their claims as 
prophets. Now, while it is too much to ask us to believe 
in Joseph Smith, we may be allowed to accept him asa 
psychological problem. We can not call every man an 
impostor who thinks himself a prophet. Indeed, such 
often give evidence of their sincerity and earnestness, 
not only by a life of extraordinary efforts and suffering 
for their cause, as but few of those who would be con- 
sidered the saner and more reliable religious leaders 
ever show, but they have also frequently ‘sealed their 
testimony with their blood.’’ Such was the case with 
Joseph Smith, whose portrait we give, with others, rep- 
resentative of the Mormons. Joseph Smith founded a 
Church, and fourteen years after its organization was 
murdered by a mob in Carthage jail, Hancock County, 
Ill., while under the protection of Goy. Thomas Jord. 
No Christian—in fact, no man with a humane mind—will 
justify the murder of a religious leader by a painted, de- 
moniac mob tat breaks into a prison of the State and 
takes the life-of men there remaining under the protec- 
tion of the Governor and his solemn guarantee; while 
the philosopher, be he Christian or not, will regret it 
much, knowing that in the minds of his followers such 
an end to,his ministry elevates a religious leader to the 
dignity ofa saintanda martyr. This dignity the major- 
ity of us think Joseph Smith unworthy of, while the 
Mormons think never man so much deserved the martyr’s 
crown. Between these two views of the Mormon Pro- 
phet which America has given to the world, it is not our 
province to decide. Science and social philosophy 
should merely present facts and data without a bias, and 
these characters and their works should be treated by us 
as psychological and sociological problems. That Jo- 
seph Smith was a very marked type of those whom we 
call ‘‘seers,”’ there can be no question. We say this in- 
pendent of his having any mission of a divine nature and 
authority. It is time that the world should incorporate 
in its philosophy intuition and the seer-gifts as natural 
endowments of our race, for a consistent explanation and 
a solution of strange psychological problems. In some 
individuals, both male and female, such gifts are very re- 
markably manifested. Among the highest of these is 
Emanuel Swedenborg, whom the intellectual in every na- 
tion much respect, and upon whom but few would dare 
to reflect, because he claimed to be a‘“‘seer.’’? Should 
Joseph Smith’s work, in the next hundred years, bring 
forth results in a multiplied ratio to compare with that 
of the last thirty-six years, why, we may e’en have to 
rank the Mormon Prophet higher than we are inclined to 
donow. As itis, the followers of this remarkable man 
consider him the greatest among prophets and seers. 
We must let the Mormons haye their own conscientious 
religious views, although we would beg to differ from 
them and anybody else when their views fit not our own 
judgment, which in turn we must own to be no more in- 
fallibie than that of other folk. But we think it a much 
sounder solution to allow that Joseph Smith had one of 
the “seer” natures, than to maintain the superficial 
judgment that he was an impostor, and far more logical 
to believe him to have been an earnest religious leader 
than to haye been a non-believer in his own mission. 
Men never accomplish much when they have not un- 
bounded faith in themselves and their ‘‘call.”” Now the 
Mormon Prophet was like his disciples, eminent for ac- 
complishing a great deal, and making strong impressions 
upon society. The fact that the astute mind of Brigham 
Young, and those of many other remarkable and talented 
men, were fascinated with Joseph Smith is suggestive. 
We fear that it can not with much sound philosophy be 
granted that Brigham is a non-believer in the Mormon 
mission, or he wonld have never been the Brigham 
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Young that the whole world nearly now knows him to 
be. In the early periods of their Church, the Mormons 
all professed more or less to be prophets and seers, and 
to have the gifts of revelation, unknown tongues, and 
the power to cast out devils, heal the sick, etc. Wecan 
readily believe that in these matters there was some self- 
deception, and things which would not bear much test- 
ing, but still, withal, a vast amount of religious faith and 
spiritual or psychological phenomena, more easily rid- 
iculed than explained. The metaphysical Hamlet has 
well said— 

‘““ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

Without bringing into our calculation much of super- 
natural agencies, there is very much of the subtile agen- 
cies and methods of man’s own wonderfwl being that 
none of us can perfectly trace or comprehend. Yet we 
see them manifested, and they lead us into a labyrinth if 
we follow them. Surely man is fearfully and wonder- 
fully made; and these men of seer natures are problems 
that require much examination and revision of our judg- 
ments fromtime to time. Oftentimes we dare neither be- 
lieve in them nor pass them lightly by. They would throw 
our practical judgment intoanarchy; and even of the He- 
brew prophets and seers, St. Paul has acknowledged for 
them that they saw but “through a glass darkly.”” The 
prophet and seer are types kindred to genius, and, like 
genius, they are incomprehensible to themselves and 
others. Every manifestation with both classes is an in- 
spiration, or an intuition, or a reflection of something 
they Know not what. They are by no means a perfect 
race, for when of Esaias it could be admitted that he 
was a man of like passions with ourselves, it can be 
readily granted how much prophets of missions and 
men of genius have marred their missions and work 
with human passions and fallibilities. The first Napo- 
leon had in him much of the prophet—much of genius, 
with all its splendor and with allits faults; and itis our 
opinion that Joseph Smith, as Napoleon the Great, work- 
ing out his mission, would have made a very striking 
resemblance to the man who created the empire. Their 
end also shows some likeness, and the uncle and his 
mission are re-embodied in the nephew, and the Mormon 
Prophet has found a new birth in a Brigham Young, with 
character as marvelous as his own, though with much 
variation of type. To compare Joseph ‘smith to Napo- 
leon can not be far-fetched when everybody has spoken 
of him as the American Mohammed. Had he risen in 
France, at the time of the French Revolution, and been 
full of the idea that his mission was to create the em- 
pire and reconstruct Europe, he was just the man to 
have played Napoleon’s part. As it was, though he 
came with a religious mission, to build up a church, his 
programme was yery much a Napoleonic programme, 
Indeed, it was an enlargement of it, for Joseph had un- 
dertaken to reconstruct the world. There was an in- 
finite aim and purpose about the man which was cer- 
tainly very taking, even if we make it to mean no more 
than infinite ambition. The Mormon Prophet never 
aimed for anything except it was the highest and the 
broadest within the reach either of a human or divine 
ambition. For instance, he could not be satisfied with 
the heaven of sober and, perhaps, more reverent relig- 
ionists. The saints, after death, were to be ever travel- 
ing upward and onward, and their supreme happiness to 
consist in creating and peopling worlds; they are in fact 
to become gods, and do the works of gods. This idea of 
the ‘‘rest left unto the people of God,” seems to have 
been the state and power to do an infinite amount of 
work. A singular idea of the Christian’s “rest” truly ; 
but Joseph Smith was a singular man, and borrowed not 
his divinity from any theological writer, nor cared much 
what his views came in contact with. Moreover, this 
idea of infinzte work seems to have been infused by the 
Mormon Prophet into the minds of all his foHowers. It 
is the solid part of their faith, and doubtless has tended 
much to make them what they are. Indeed, they appear 
to have no conception of religion only in this quality of 
infinite work. Carlyle’s doctrine, that ‘‘labor is wor- 
ship,” is truly Mormon, and the worship of the Supreme 
Being hereafter is in the saints being co-laborers with 
Him in creating worlds. It may be rather extravagant 
theology, but it shows the idiosyncrasy of J oseph Smith’s 
mind, and the character of his followers and their re- 
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ligion. Brigham Young, too, seems imbued with the 
same spirit as his predecessor, though he deals more 
with the practical matter of ‘‘ building up the kingdom 
upon the earth.” Joseph Smith was a general as well as 
a prophet, and it is a curious fact that, after Washington, 
he was the first man who bore the title of Lieut.-General, 
which rank he held in the Nauvoo Legion. ‘The title is 
retained to this day by the chief of the Utah militia, Dan- 
ielH. Wells. Joseph Smith would as well fill the charac- 
ter of a general as that of a prophet, and he would have 
fought his battles like Napoleon, from intuition and in- 
spiration, rather than according to military orthodoxy. 
Had he been born in the times of the American Revolu- 
tion, he might have aimed to have been a Washington, 
for though by his enemies it is said that he was a great 
sinner, he was certainly a man of great designs and pur- 
poses, and the dignity of the cause might have sanctified 
the man more to our views. Before his death he was a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. Prob- 
ably he did not expect to be elected, but it was another 
of Joseph’s assertions of his mission. We have seen the 
Mormon Prophet during his lifetime at our office. A 
writer to the New York Herald thus describes him: 

‘Joseph Smith, the president of the Church, prophet, 
seer, and revelator, is thirty-six years of age, six feet 
high in his pumps, weighing two hundred and twelve 
pounds. He isa man of the highest talent and great in- 
dependence of character, firm in his integrity, and de- 
voted to his religion: in one word, he is per se, as Presi- 
dent Tyler would say. Asa public speaker, he is bold, 
powerful, and convincing, possessing both the swaviter 
in modo and the fortiter in re ; as a leader, wise and pru- 
dent, yet fearless; as a military commander, brave and 
determined; asa citizen, worthy, affable, and kind, bland 
in his manners and of noble bearing.” 

Joseph Smith had a large brain, a powerful body, an 
iron frame, an expansive chest, and, therefore, a large 
heart, strongly marked features, a nose of much charac- 
ter, especially indicative of force and weight, and mas- 
sive jaws. Strength was his type, rather than delicacy; 
yet he was a man of great sensibility and powerful feel- 
ings, and he took men to his heart somewhat unwisely. 
Not so Brigham Young. Probably, though he influenced 
others so wonderfully, he was too much influenced by 
others, and not improved thereby. He had also a large 
bony hand, which indicated that he was an image-smash- 
er. We have nothing but a profile of him to present to 
our readers, but much of the man might be suggested in: 
the full face of his mother, and that of his youngest son,, 
Dayid. He was murdered before he was forty years of 
age, and he left his work to be carried on by a man no 
less remarkable than himself, but of a different type. 
He was born December 23, 1805, at Sharon, Windsor Co., 
Vermont, and was killed in Carthage jail, Hancock Co., 
Illinois, June 27th, 1844. Our likeness of him is youth- 
ful, perhaps not the worse for that, for he often played 
with the boys in their games. One day Joseph and the 
boys were skating pieces of slate on the water, to sce 
who. could skate slate farthest, the Prophet or the boys, 
when brother Hyrum comes along and rebukes Joseph. 
‘*A prophet, holding the keys of a dispensation, and 
skating slate on the water!’ ‘‘ Give over, boys,’’ said 
Joseph; ‘‘we hurt brother Hyrum’s feclings.””> When 
the boys at any time saw Joseph coming, they hailed 
him; and he has often had to dismount from his horse to 
play a game with the boys. Had a knot of them met 
him on his way to Carthage, and asked Joseph to play a 
last game with them, he might have consented, and with 
more feeling than mirth played that last game; but the 
boys who loved him go much themselves felt too deeply 
then. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG. 

It is impossible to imagine a man more fitting to suc- 
ceed Joseph Smith than Brigham Young, and he was as 
mucha necessity to the Mormon mission and programme 
as Joseph himself. They are as two halves of one whole. 
Eminently they stand to cach other in the two characters 
of the Prophet and the Fulfiller. It is certainly very re- 
markable that two such men should come together, and 
that, moreover, so close in their work that they seem to 
be not two, but one—as we have said, the two halves of 
one whole, And hence, also, the character of the Mor- 
mon work and the Mormon community bear the same 
features and relations, for each of these men, the Pro- 
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phet and his Fulfiller, have typed the whole with their 
own character. Hence, though the Mormon Church is 
but thirty-six years of age, there are two distinct phases 
of development, both social and religious, represented in 
it and in its history. They are no longer a people whom 
we can distinguish ag the church with prophets, apostles, 
revelators, seers, dreamers of dreams, and speakers in 
unknown tongues; nor can we now, when they offend 
our judgment and views of what ought or what ought not 
to be, have the satisfaction of calling them impostors, 
fanatics, and pretended miracle-workers. All that they 
ever were of this they are still, but it is in their history 
of the past. They haye, since Brigham Young took the 
Presidency of their Church, and molded and directed their 
energies and controlled their forces, been passing through 
an entirely new phase of character and of religious 
and social development. He has been transforming the 
people into his own form and likeness: and they‘are now 
so many greater or lesser Brigham Youngs, as they once 
were so many greater or lesser Joseph Smiths. Brigham 
is the last man in the world that one could appropriately 
call fanatic ; and we are all more apt to speak of his great 
executive qualities of mind than his aptitude to impos- 
ture. The whole of his presidential ministry and char- 
acter is entirely free of the elements which make him 
either an impostor or a fanatic. He never sends out any 
new revelations, either to his Church or the world, and 
makes no manifestations of impositions. He makes no 
pretentions to being a seer or a prophet in the sense that 
Joseph Smith was, and never claims to be what he does 
not honestly believe he is. He is the chief apostle of 
Joseph Smith, and the fulfiller of his mission. This he 
claims, and he claims to benomore. Of course this, in the 
eyes of the Mormons, would make him God’s vicegerent 
upon the earth. The ruling power of the community fell 
into his hands in virtue of his being the chief apostle of 
the Mormon Prophet, and he carries on the work that was 
left to him, and consolidates and enlargesit. A very sin- 
gular fact concerning him is, that he lays down no new 
programme superadded to that of his predecessor, leaves 
intact all the organizations and intricate ramifications of 
the Mormon priesthood, adheres with the greatest fidel- 
ity to all that Joseph Smith indicated before his death, or 
his mission leads to; and neither he nor the rest of the 
Apostles and Elders undertake, or expect, anything more 
than they undertook and expected a quarter of a century 
ago. Their Prophet laid down the entire programme, and 
founded all the institutions, and left it to Brigham to 
carry out; and if they are more to-day than at the death 
of Joseph Smith, it is because Brigham Young has, ful- 


filled more than was fulfilled then; and if he succeeds - 


with his people in accomplishing what the Mormon 
Prophet laid out in design, and prophesied as the results 
of his mission, he and his community have enough to do 
for several quarters of a century to come, and perhaps 
fulfill the prophecy of John Quincy Adams. 

All this is in keeping with Brigham’s giving no new 
revelations, and with our view that they are as the two 
halves of one whole, and that they sustain in their mis- 
sion the relative characters of the Prophet and the 
Fulfiller, and that out of these two characters have grown 
the two fundamental phases of Mormondom. We are 
speaking of them purely as pyschological and sociologi- 
cal problems, and not with any reference to the divinity 
or non-divinity of the missions of the two men. The 
Mormons and their works are facts of the age, and 
neither the phrenologist nor the social philosopher must 
condescend to a narrow-minded bias in treating of them. 
Our functions are those of science, and not of theology— 
to read the characters of men and explain, or at least 
show up, the phases of society that grow out of man. 
The majority thought that when Joseph Smith was killed, 
the Mormon work would die out. Doubtless that was 
the expectation that helped much to bring about the 


a tragedy of his end, and it might not have occurred had 


those guilty of that deed been fully convinced that they 
were giving a ten-fold life to Mormonism. And so, ac- 
cording to ordinary probabilities, it would have died out 
or been crushed out, and the Mormon Church scattered 
to the four winds with the antagonistic agencies around, 
and the rapid cireumstances of the exodus of the people 
which followed, had not a man arisen fully the equal of 
Joseph Smith, not like him in type, but his other half, 
and brought about a new phasein Mormondom. It must 
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be remembered that there were many aspirants who 
arose for the leadership of the Church, such as the famous 
Sidney Rigdon, who was supposed by many to have had 
more right to lead the Church than Brigham Young. It 
was not remarkable that the chief apostle should take 
the leadership when the body of the people sustained 
him, but it was remarkable that he should have been the 
Brigham Young everybody now knows him to be. That 
he should have been a man equal to the management and 
carrying on of such a mission as that of Joseph Smith— 
that he should have been equal to the task of holding the 
community together, conducting them through their 
exodus to the Rocky Mountains, consolidating the im- 
petuous forces and agencies that his predecessor had 
thrown into the work, building up a powerful territory 
of the Union, and preserving them through a strange 
history which takes in such events as an army of the 
United States being sent against them by President 
Buchanan, are matters certainly striking. Such a 
Brigham Young was the last man that any outsider would 
have predicted would come, and yet he did come. And 
that the only man in the world to stand so exactly as 
Joseph Smith’s other half, the Fulfiller of the Prophet, 
should have been so near him, shows something of the 
seer in placing him there. The man which one would 
have imagined in such a place, and the successor of 
Joseph, would have been a prophet, but infinitely less 
than him in character and force. Had such a man have 
succeeded to the leadership, the very forces of the Church 
would have exploded it, and their exodus and subsequent 
events have broken up or annihilated the community. 
There are only a few cases in history that show the mis- 
sion of prophets living and traveling to their issues, after 
the death of those prophets. The case of Mohammed is 
one exception, and that perhaps was because it assumed 
the form of a revolution, and during his life became con- 
solidated into empire, which his warlike chiefs carried 
on, for then it was another problem. Christianity was 
the most illustrious case, and it became embodied in the 
new civilization of the world. Are we about to find in 
the future that, since the Christian era, Mormondom is 
the third great case? One feature is that it receives 
Christ as the great head, and therefore we may expect 
that its future will not be altogether bad. We under- 
stand that some of the Mormons have been troubled 
over the fact that Brigham Young was not a prophet 
like Joseph Smith. They might be content that Brig- 
ham Young is what he is, for he has won their mis- 
sion for them, and made their future safe. See the 
two men who have typed the Mormon work and the 
Mormon community. Look at Joseph Smith much 
through his mother, as well as the profile of him that we 
present in this number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Mark the seeress in her eyes, and the strong character 
in her face, which in her son left such an impress upon 
society, and then pass to Brigham Young. He has a 
splendid head, and is finely organized, with a very 
happy temperament. There is nothing extreme about it 
except, perhaps. those magnificent organs of Causality, 
which give to him his predominant quality, and make 
him a Moses in the opinion of his people, with the ex- 
ecutive, source-finding, and preserving capacity to build 
his Israel up in the wilderness. As the whole organiza- 
tion of his head is eminently fitted for practical life, ex- 
tensive business, and the molding of men and means, 
that large capacity of Causality in him throws the whole 
of its weight into that direction, rather than into the 
study of abstract sciences or cloister life. He is made 
to move in the great world, and to manage it, 1f he can 
but put his hand upon it. That he could rule a nation, 
he has shown abundant evidence, and his vast executive 
ability is upon everybody’s tongue. He can do more 
than this—he can govern himself; you can see it in his 
happy constitution and well-preserved body. And in 
this you can also see the care that he takes with his 
people, to preserve, enlarge, and keep them alive as a 
community, the same as he is doing to keep his own 
body alive to accomplish more of his work. Hence he 
takes life easy, enjoys it, never rushes, is always consoli- 
dating and preserving, keeps all under his controi from 
going before their time, but is always equal to the time 
when he reaches it. He believes that if he and his people 
can bide their time, they will win, even when the thunder- 
clouds are threatening above their heads, and he him- 
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self sees not how all the ominous elements are going to 
clear away. 

This was the case in the time of the Utah expedition, 
sent out by Buchanan. He was as calm as a summer's 
day, and calculated that if matters could be suspended 
and the army kept out during the winter, commissioners 
would be sent, and a reaction would come in their favor. 
Yet his resolution to consume Utah to ashes, and leave 
alla desert as he and his people found it, and to make 
another great exodus of the Church, which they actually 
did commence, shows the will and lion-like character of 
the man. But he is the lion that sleeps; he loves best 
to act the shepherd. He is named by the Mormons 
“The Lion of the Lord,” and he has certainly the lion’s 
face, with an eagle nose, the latter a sign of aspiration 
and courage. He has made his people great, and under 
his direction the working classes from the Old World 
have become well-to-do farmers, merchants, etc. He 
said once on the stand, that if he was not a prophet, he 
had been profitable to the people; and it would be 
simply absurd, as well as unjust, to say that the Mor- 
mons have not been all advanced by haying Brigham 
Young at their head. Some men rush on to death that 
they may live; but he keeps himself and his people 
alive that they may not die. He is not an aspirant for 
the martyr’s crown. He can wait in patience for the 
issues of the times, but he keeps at work, and is always 
active. He has more of the solid English type of char- 
acter than the fast American ; and he lays the foundations 
of everything as though he designed it to stand forever. 
He might not be a seer, but he is much of a prophet, and 
it is derived from the intuitions and workings of his 
large organs of Causality. He hasa far-seeing mind, and 
his predictions are reliable, for they are based on a 
sound judgment, much experience, and an extensive 
knowledge of human nature. He is eminently a man of 
policy, and takes human nature as it is, and bends 
theology to fit it, rather than aims to make man fit 
abstract theories, no matter how good in the abstract. 
If he could not get his people to the prayer-meeting, he 
would invite them to the dance, and end it with the 
prayer-meeting. Hence he gives the Mormons a theater 
and recreation, because he considers them necessary to 
social life and a healthful state of body and mind. He 
has a full forehead, much Mirthfulness, large Human 
Nature and Agreeableness, and is a lover of music. He 
is very large in Benevolence, has much Veneration, 
Sublimity, Secretiveness, and Firmness, but is not large 
in Self-Esteem; yet he has unbounded confidence in 
his mission and in himself. He always believes he is 
right, and if he thought he had been unjust, he would 
make it up ten-fold, though he would not let either 
fact be known. He loves children and is a father, 
both to his family and.to his people. He could be better 
led by children than men, for he is impressible and big 
of heart, and has much tenderness toward those who 
trust in him; but woe to those whom Brigham Young 
thought were flattering him, for he is suspicious, hence 
the child can better speak his trust than the man. He 
looks down into the heart to read men. Observe his 
portrait. He has not lost that feature of his character, 
even while sitting before the instrument for his picture, 
He never reads the head, he never looks at it. When he 
is satisfied with the heart, he is satisfied with the man. 
He has a large chest, broad and full shoulders, as though 
they were made to carry a kingdom, and in walking, 
especially when alone with his thoughts and purposes, 
his head inclines toward his bosom. His heart and his 
head, in fact, are always meeting. He is about five feet 
eight, and weighs about one hundred and eighty pounds, 
looks young, and has an ample supply of auburn hair. 
His hand is soft and generous physically, and it closes 
upon the hand that he takes gradually, softly, no im- 
pulse, till you are surprised with its warmth and 
strength. There is much of protection—much of the 
father in this, though it tells you unmistakably that 
Brigham Young doesn’t take men very readily to his 
heart or confidence. He has the tenor, not the bass 
voice—the trumpet voice, which, when he is warm, 
electrifies an audience. You would not take him for an 
orator when he is preaching a sermon, though he is 
always fluent and energetic; but on great occasions, 
when the man is fully brought out, then you have him. 
At such times his earnestness, power, the whole char- 
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acter of the man thrown into the occasion, make him 
the equal of any living speaker to move an audience that 
believes in him. All Mormondom within the compass 
of his voice, at such times, is stirred to the very soul. 
He is a type of wonderful character, rather than of 
genius. 

HEBER C. KIMBALL. 

This is the man who has stood so closely connected 
with Brigham Young throughout his life. We give him 
the third place in the list, for thus it appears to us he 
so stands as a type of Mormon character. Next to Brig- 
ham Young and Joseph Smith, he is the most marked 
man that the Mormon Church has produced. He may 
not be as popular and beloved as Joseph and Brigham, 
but he is scarcely less a character. He is a non-conform- 
ist in his qualities of mind, and is, as it were, ever 
throwing his idiosyncrasies of character into the faces 
of others. He conforms to nothing—everything must 
conform to him. He is full of eccentricity and original- 
ity. Those who understand him best think most of him, 
but it is not every one who understands Heber Kimball. 
In almost everything he is much better than he seems. 
Brigham Young understands him, and they have walked 
side by side throughout their life and ministry, and a 
strong attachment has existed between them. Like Brig- 
ham Young, he is one of the first Twelve Apostles of the 
Mormon Church. There are only four of them left, name- 
ly, Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, Orson Hyde, and 
Orson Pratt. He was chosen by Brigham Young as his 
first counselor in the new First Presidency, which filled 
up the organization of the Church and its first quorum, 
made vacant by the assassination of the brothers Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith. He is about Brigham Young's own 
age, both being born, we think, in 1801. De is the man 
who opened the European mission in 1837, and conse- 
quently might be said to be the man who held the keys 
of all Mormon missions, as the Mormons would say, in 
‘‘this last dispensation.” The keys of the Mormon 
priesthood, to unlock the nations for the missions of the 
‘* Latter-day Saints,’ are given to the Twelve Apostles, 
and Heber C, Kimball was the first man called by Joseph 
Smith to go and unlock the nations. Orson Hyde was 
called to go with Heber, as his associate, and they ar- 
rived in Liverpool with, we believe, the magnificent sum 
of three halfpence between them, to undertake that great 
Mormon work in Europe which has sent at least a hun- 
dred thousand souls to this country. They first began 
to preach at Preston, England. Heber preached the first 
sermon in Preston, in the old Cock Pit, and Wilford 
Woodruff was the last man to preach in that place, so 
famous in Mormon history. On their arrival in Preston 
they were met by George D. Watt, who it is said had 
dreamed of Heber Kimball, and knew him at once, and 
he directly received the Mormon gospel, and was the first 
man baptized in Europe, and was baptized by Heber C. 
Kimball, thus giving the first fruits of the foreign mis- 
sions of the Mormon Church to the man before us. On 
their arrival at Preston a singular incident occurred, 
which these missionaries took as an omen of their suc- 
cess. At thatmoment the Temperance Society, which was 
holding a great day, hung out of the window of the Tem- 
perance Halla flag, with the inscription ‘‘ Truth is mighty 
and will preyail!” Whereupon Heber Kimball led off 
with a great shout of ‘Hosanna! Truth és mighty and 
will prevail.”” This is like the man, full of earnestness 
and enthusiasm. We is the greatest of all the Mor- 

_Mon missionaries, and he manifested much fervor in 
building up the English mission of his Church. [Heber 
C. Kimball, Wilford Woodruff, and George A. Smith 
were the men who went to London and built up a church 
in the British capital. Kimball was just the man to 
stand up in the streets of London and send out a great 
cry of his mission to the whole city, and to make his 
strong nonconformist character felt as he walked through 
the very streets, and this in fact he did. To this day 
Heber works upon everybody, and does a great amount 
of preaching. It is almost a pity for the Mormon cause 
that he is not among the outer nations now. He would 
probably work upon the people in the British mission 
that he opened with as much force and success now as 
he did in his youth. No Mormon besides Heber can bear 
8° powerful a testimony of the Mormon work, excepting 
Brigham Young, for none else are so thoroughly imbued 
with it, or so practically familiar with its whole history 
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from the beginning. The building up of a small church 
in London was found to be along and a hard work, but 
even then Heber C, Kimball prophesied that it would be- 
come the great capital of the European mission, and from 
London the work should spread to other nations. This 
has since been fulfilled, for the London Conference is the 
all-powerful conference of the British mission of the Mor- 
mon Church, and has taken the lead in all the operations 
ofits work in Europe. Touching his prophesying, Heber 
stands among the greatest of the Mormon prophets, and 
we are informed that he has made some very remarkable 
prophecies. Such for instance as in the early history of 
Utah, when he told the half-clothed congregation, who 
were destitute of nearly everything, that, right away, they 


were going to have an abundance of clothing and all those © 


things which they most needed, which were wagons, 
iron, harness, horses, mules, oxen, and, in fact, trains of 
merchandise. Heber, soon afterward, was the first man 
to declare his unbelief in his own words, and to express 
an opinion tantamount to the fact that he was caught 
that time. But directly upon this came the discovery of 
gold in California, and that great rush of gold-finders 
across the continent, laden down with everything which 
the Mormons most needed, and by the time they reached 
Great Salt Lake City, the gold-finders were glad to be re- 
lieved of a large part of their trains and freight, even as 
a gift, or leave them and their animals to perish by the 
wayside; and thus Heber’s prophecy was saved. He 
might not often be so lucky in the fulfillment of his 
prophecies as in this fortunate case; but we understand 
that it is Heber’s doctrine, that a man is lucky in proph- 
esying if he hits the mark exactly once out of ten times. 
There is more philosophy in this view than some would 
imagine, It is a skillful rifleman who can every time hit 
the smallest speci on the board, and there are many pre- 
dictions fulfilled in the spirit of the matter which do 
not agree exactly with a man’s wording. Heber C. Kim- 
ball stands not as Joseph Smith did to the Mormon 
Church, as the prophet of a dispensation. His is a face 
of strongly marked character and peculiarities, and much 
force of individualism. He has a large head, abundant 
Causality, the organ of Comparison so prominent that it 
makes up much of his originality and eccentricity in dis- 
course, plenty of the perceptive faculties, large Cautious- 
ness, Firmness, and Veneration, Benevolence not defi- 
cient, though he is careful, and his private affairs, as ‘well 
as his organization of brain, show that he has much ex- 
ecutive ability. He is six feet or more in stature, power- 
fally built, of the motive temperament, with much iron 
in his frame and in his character, and he is, in every 
sense, a pillar in the Mormon Church. 
HYRUM SMITH. 

He was the second son of Joseph Smith, Senior, and 
Lucy his wife, and was an elder brother of Joseph the 
Mormon Prophet. He was born February 9, 1800, at 
Tunbridge, Vermont, and was assassinated with his 
brother, June 27, 1344, in Carthage jail, Hancock Co., 
Illinois. Te was the presiding patriarch of the Church, 
and stood next to his brother, the Prophet, in the 
quorum of the First Presidency. His father, Joseph 
Smith, Senior, was the First Chief Patriarch, and 
Hyrum, as the elder son, succeeded him. It would seem 
that this office of Chief Patriarch is held by the Mor- 
mons as hereditary in the Smith family, falling from the 
father to the elder sons, and derived from the first 
Joseph Smith, growing, of course, out of the new revela- 
tion and priesthood of the ‘t Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints,” the name by which it was organized 
on the 6th of April, 1880. After the death of Hyrum 
Smith, the office of Chief Patriarch fell to his brother 
William, who, however, turned aside from the body, 
and lost both this and his standing as one of the Twelve 
Apostles. This William Smith, who should have suc- 
ceeded Hyrum, was one of the first Twelve, and though 
he turned aside from his office, we know not that he 
was ‘‘cut off’ from the body, for it would seem that no 
matter how much Joseph Smith’s family revile Brigham 
Young, in their jealousy of dynasty, Brigham is more 
than tender in touching the family of the man who 
founded the Church he leads. William Smith failing, 
Hyrum’s office of Chief Patriarch in due time fell upon 
his uncle, John Smith, and at his death it did not descend 
to the uncle’s son, George A. Smith (among our por- 
traits), but to John Smith, eldest son of ‘‘ Hyrum Smith 
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the Martyr.” The son of the man before us, whose por- 
trait stands prominent in our group, is therefore the 
fourth Chief Patriarch that the Mormon Church has had 
to preside over the people patriarchally. 

The writer from whom we have already quoted, in his 
correspondence to the New York Herald, says, ‘‘ Hyrum 
Smith the patriarch, and brother of Joseph, is forty-two 
years of age, five feet eleven inches and a half high, 
weighing one hundred and ninety-three pounds. He, 
too, is a prophet, seer, and revelator, and is one of the 
most pious and devout Christians in the world. Heisa 
man of great wisdom and superior excellence, possess- 
ing great energy of character and originality of thought.”’ 
We leave our readers to take this for what it is worth; 
looking at the portrait, however, we would be inclined 
to say, that is nota bad man. He has, in fact, much the 
face and head of a gospel preacher. Even the enemies 
of his brother and the Mormon Church found not much 
fault in the man; and this is the man who plead for 


mercy when Joseph was wrathful with his disciples, 


such as Sidney Rigdon, and would have cast them off but 
for Hyrum, Noman was more attached to a brother, or 
looked up in one more than he was to Joseph; no man 
loved a brother more than Joseph did Hyrum. In this, 
at least, they were worthy examples. In life they were 
one; in death they were not separated. We give the 
following interesting account of the assassination, as it 
is a part of the biographies of three of the men in our 
group of portraits, and one more who should have been 
there as the next in calling to Heber C. Kimball: 
TWO MINUTES IN JAIL. 

Possibly the following events occupied near three 
minutes, but I think only about two, and have penned 
them for the gratification of many friends: 


CARTHAGE, June 27, 1844. 

A shower of musket-balls were thrown up the stairwa: 
against the door of the prison in the second story, fol- 
lowed by many rapid footsteps. While Generals Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith, Mr, Taylor and myself, who were in 
the front chamber, closed the door of our room against 
the entry at the head of the stairs, and placed ourselves 
againstit, there being no lock on the door and no latch that 
was usable—the door is a common panel—and as soon 
as we heard the feet at the stairs’ head, a ball was sent 
through the door, which passed between us, and showed 
that our enemies were desperadoes, and we must change 
our position. General Joseph Smith, Mr. Taylor, and 
myself sprang back to the front part of the room, and 
General Hyrum Smith retreated two-thirds across the 
chamber, directly in front of and facing the door. <A ball 
was sent through the door, which hit Hyrum on the side 
of the nose, when he fell backward, extended at length, 
without moving his feet. From _the holes in his vest 
(the day was warm, and no one had on a coat but myself), 

antaloons, drawers, and shirt, it appears evident that a 

all must have been thrown from without, which entered 
his back on the right side, and passing through lodged 
against his watch, which was in his right vest pocket, 
completely pulverizing the crystal and face, tearing off 
the hands, and smashing the whole body of the watch, 
at the same instant the ball from the door entered his 
nose. As he struck the floor he exclaimed emphatically. 
“Tm a dead man!’ Joseph looked toward him, and 
responded, ‘*Oh, dear brother Hyrum!’ and opening 
the door two or three inches with his left hand, dis- 
charged one barrel of a six-shooter at random in the 
entry from whence a ball Eze Hyrum’s breast, and 
entering his throat, passed into his head, while other 
muskets were aimed at him, and some balls hit him. 
Joseph continued snapping his revolver round the casin 
of the door into the space as before, three barrels o 
which missed fire, while Mr. Taylor, with a walking- 
stick, stood by his side and_knocked down the bayonets 
and muskets which were being constantly discharged 
through the doorway, while I stood by him, ready to 
lend any assistance, with another stick, but could not 
come within striking distance without going directly 
before the muzzles of the guns. When the revolver 
failed we had no more fire-arms, and expected an imme- 
diate rush of the mob into the room, and instant death. 
Mr. Taylor rushed into the window, which is some fifteen 
or twenty feet from the ground. When his body was 
nearly on a balance, a ball from the door within entered 
his leg, and a ball from without struck his watch, a 
patent lever, in his vest pocket, near his left breast, and 
smashed it into ‘‘ pie,” leaving the hands standing at five 
o’clock sixteen minutes an 
force of which ball threw him back on the floor, and he 
rolled under the bed which stood by his side, where he 
lay motionless. The mob from the door continued to fire 
upon him, cutting away a piece of flesh from his left hip 
as large as a man’s hand, and were hindered only by my 
knocking down their muskets with a stick, while they 
attempted to reach tneir guns into the room, probably 
left-handed, and aimed their weapons so far around as 
almost to reach us in the corner of the room whither we 
retreated and dodged, and then I recommenced the 
attack with my stick again. Joseph attempted, as the 
last resort, to leap through the same window from whence 
Mr. Taylor fell, when two balls pierced him from the 
door, and one entered his right breast from without, and 
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he fell outward exclaiming, ‘‘ 0 Lord my God!’ As his 
feet went out of the window, my head went in, the balls 
whistling allaround. He fell on his left side, a dead man. 
At this instant the cry was raised, ‘* He’s leaped the 
window /” and the mob on the stairs and in the entry ran 
out. I withdrew from the window, thinking it of no 
use to leap out on a hundred bayonets then around 
General Smith’s body. Not satisfied with this, I again 
reached my head out of the window, and watched some 
seconds to see if there were any signs of life, regardless 
of my own, determined to see the end of him loved. 
Being fully satisfied that he was dead, with a hundred 
men near the body, and more coming around the corner 
of the jail, and expecting a return to our room, I rushed 
toward the prison door, at the head of the stairs, and 
through the entry, from whence the firing had proceeded, 
to learn if the doors into the prison were open. When 
near the entry, Mr. Taylor called out, ‘‘ Zake me.” I 
pressed my way until I found all doors unbarred; re- 
turned instantly, caught Mr. Taylor under my arm, and 
rushed by the stairs into the dungeon, or inner prison, 
stretched him on the floor and covered him with a bed, 
in such a manner as not likely to be perceived, expecting 
an immediate return of the mob. said to Mr. Taylor, 
“This is a hard case to lay you on the fioor; but if your 
wounds are not fatal, I want you to live to tell the story.”' 
I expected to be shot the next moment, and stood before 
the door awaiting the onset. Wittarp RIcwARDs. 
WILLARD RICHARDS, 
the writer of the above letter, whose likeness we have 
not been able to procure, was the first cousin of Brigham 
Young. He is now dead. In Joseph Smith’s day he 
was one of the Twelve Apostles. As seen in the above 
letter written by him, he was one of the four in that 
dreadful scene of assassination, and what is very singular, 
it is recorded of him that he passed through that time 
without so much as a ‘‘hole in his robe,” an instance 
that sometimes men seem to bear a ‘‘charmed life,”’ 
when showers of bullets are hailing around them. Ile 
was the first General Historian to the Church, an office 
which he held till his death, about twelve years ago, in 
Great Salt Lake City. Ie was also the first editor and 
proprietor of the Deseret News. When Brigham Young 
took the presidency of the Mormon Church, he was ap- 
pointed his ‘‘second counselor,” and he held many 
other offices in the community. Me is said to have been 
a ‘ready writer.’’ His nephew, Franklin D. Richards, 
among our portraits, succeeded him in the headship of 
his family. 
DANIEL Hi. WELLS. 

This gentleman, whose portrait, a very good one, is 
before us, holds at the present time the high office of 
second counselor to Brigham Young, which office and 
relation to the successor of Joseph Smith was, as we 
have noticed, filled by Brigham’s cousin, Willard Rich- 
ards. After the death of Willard (the habit ofthe Mormons 
seems to be to mark their chief men with their Christian 
names), Jedediah M. Grant became Brigham’s second 
counselor, and he also held the military rank of Lieuten- 
ant-General of the Mormon militia, for Brigham has 
never aspired to the character of military commander, 
his type and work being that of tho statesman. But 
Joseph seems to have loved the character of chief general, 
and even in his ‘‘martyrdom”’ Willard Richards calls 
him repeatedly, not Prophet, but General Joseph Smith. 
The first one who next appeared in the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-General among the Mormons was Jedediah Morgan 
Grant, who, dying, was succeeded by the predecessor of 
Daniel H. Wells, as second counselor to Brigham Young 
and Lieutenant-General of the militia of Utah. Within 
about a year he has been elected the Mayor of Great Salt 
Lake City, which office was previously held by Jedediah 
M. Grant. He isalso superintendent of the public works. 
He did not come into the Mormon Church during the life- 
time of Joseph Smith, though he was an alderman and an 
influential citizen of Nauvoo. He was at that time called 
Squire Wells, and this is the case more or less now. 
After the Church was driven from Nauvoo, and the chief 
men, ‘‘ Brigham,’’ ** Weber,” ‘‘ Willard,” and the rest of 
the Twelve, had taken the main body of the Church up to 
Winter Quarters, now known as Council Bluffs, the 
residue of the people and Nauvoo found their champion 
in Squire Wells, and he commanded in the famous Nauvoo 
battle. Before the Mormons conld all retreat from their 
beloved city to follow Brigham to the Rocky Mountains, 
an armed force bombarded Nauvoo. Three days lasted 


the Nauvoo war; the city and the Mormons were defend- « 


ed, under the command of Daniel IL Wells, now Lieut.- 
General of the Mormon militia, They were at last 
driven out, and Squire Wells, leaving his all like the 
‘“* Saints,” hastened to the winter quarters of Brigham 
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and the main body of the Church, and united his destiny 
with the modern Israel in the wilderness. These cir- 
cumstances of the man’s keeping out of the Mormon 
Church so long, though residing in Nauvoo, and at last 
taking a leading part with them in battle, and afterward 
uniting with them in the direst extremes of their event- 
ful history, may be taken as a summary of the man’s 
character. Doubtless these circumstances in his history 
favorably established Daniel H. Wells in the opinion of 
Brigham, and finally gave him his position as second 
counselor. He is tall, and has much iron in his frame 
and character. His nose is large, chin prominent, and 
all his features the same. Wis perceptive faculties are 
very remarkably developed, 80 much so, that the great 
predominance of the perceptive brain is observable at a 
distance. He is eminently practical and executive, but 
there is not much theory about him, either in religion or 
statesmanship. He could not understand any compli- 
cated psychological phase of the human mind, nor read 
the secrets of the hearts and characters of men like 
Brigham Young. He is said to bea man of unimpeach- 
ed integrity, and no one is more respected as a gentle- 


man in the whole Mormon community. Te is well fitted 
for his office as General, and though there is nothing 
spunky or combustible about him, he would be decidedly 
a fighting, not a parlor general. 


ORSON HYDE. 


We can not speak much of his character from his por- 
trait, for our artist seems to have been inspired with a 
variable vein when he drewit. But Orson Hyde is the 
present President of the Twelve Apostles of the Mormon 
Church. He was one of the first ‘‘ Twelve,” only four of 
whom, as before observed, now stand, and two of them 
—Brigham Young and Heber C. Kimball—belong to the 
First Presidency. When Brigham Young became Presi- 
dent of the Church, Hyde succeeded Brigham in the 
Presidency of the Twelve Apostles. He has held man 
offices among the Mormons, both at home and abroad. 
A most singular incident in the histery of the man is 
that he was appointed by Joseph Smith to go on a mis- 
sion to Jerusalem. He went there alone, and upon 
Mount Calvary offered up a dedication prayer, at this day 
retained in Mormon history, proposing to take the curse 
from the Holy Land, and in the course of the ceremony 
commanding the Jews to gather to their own land and re- 
build Jerusalem. All this had no practical reference to 
the present mission of this ‘‘ peculiar people,”’ for they 
believe that God has left the Jews to do their own work, 
but it is their assertion that the Mormon mission takes in 
all things, for it is their belief that in this, the ‘‘ Dispensa- 
tion of the Fullness of Times,’ God in them will bring 
together all things in one in Christ Jesus, both which 
are in the heavens, and which are in the earth.” It is 
certainly singular that men should go from the very West 
to the East, upon a bare idea, to offer up a prayer and 
command the ancient chosen race to gather to the 
Promised Land and rebuild Jerusalem. 


PARLEY P. PRATT. 


Those of our readers acquainted somewhat with the 
history and writings of the Mormons and their leaders, 
might wonder at not finding the famous Parley P. Pratt, 
accounted one of the greatest of their Apostles, in our cat- 
egory. He is dead, and@@is portrait inaccessible. He 
was one of the earliest of the Mormon leaders, and to his 
preaching and writings is due much of the first success 
of the faith which he had embraced. Everybody, almost, 
who reads, has read something of how large a hand Sid- 
ney Rigdon had in getting up the Book of Mormon from 
the Spalding manuscript. In fact, itis the notorious 
Spalding account of the origin of the Book of Mormon. 

ow it is certainly unfortunate that those who undertake 
to expose anything which ought to be exposed are not 
more careful in their data, for it is easily traceable that 
Sidney Rigdon was not by any means one of the first 
members of the Church, and cid not join it till compara- 
tively long after the Book of Mormon was known to the 
disciples and published. It was Parley P. Pratt who 
visited Sidney Rigdon, for Parley was then a Mormon 
preacher, and presented Sidney with the Book of Mor- 
mon toread. This was the first time that Rigdon saw 
that book, and Parley P. Pratt was thus the means of 


connecting Sidney with the Church. It is said also, for - 


the sake of consistency, that Oliver Cowdery, the scribe 
of the Prophet Joseph, in getting up the Book of Mor- 
mon, should have been selected instead of Rigdon in the 
anti-Mormon tales of the origin of that book. Even the 
disciples would have had to admit a much greater show 
of probability, for Oliver Cowdery’s name is the chief 
among the ‘‘'Three Witnesses” sent forth to the world 
testifying to having seen and handled the ‘‘ plates,” seen 
the angel, etc. Cowdery was also the man said to have 
been ordained by John the Baptist with Joseph Smith to 
the Aaronic priesthood, and Oliver then baptized Jo- 
seph, and Joseph in turn baptized him. he whole 
Mormon Church and faith rest on this, and Oliver and 
Joseph were the first two elders; therefore, if there was 
any fraud, it must have been between them. Parley was 
one of the first elders and missionaries of this new faith, 
and his book, entitled the ‘‘ Voice of Warning,’ which 
thousands have doubtless read, was pronounced by Jo- 
seph « great standard work of the Church, and it has 
been treated by the disciples as almost on a par with the 
‘-Book of Mormon” and ‘Doctrine and Covenants.” 
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His place in the quorum of the Twelve Apostles was next 
to that of Orson Hyde. He was one of the first Twelve. 
“The most eloquent and powerful of all the Mormon 
preachers,”’ we think, is the opinion which his breth- 
ren universally hold of Parley. He was the first editor 
of the Latter-day Saints ‘‘ Millennial Star,"’ published in 
England. He was the author of many poems and much 
of the L. D. 8. Hymn Book, the author of The Key to 
Theology, and other prose writings. His brain was 
large and well formed. He was immensely the superior 
of his learned and thoughtful brother Orson. He was 
much of the prophet—not wonderful that, for he was a 
poet—and his large head and intuitive nature made him 
eminently an idea-creator, and powerful both in speech 
and writing. His organization led him to the almost 
exclusive use of Anglo-Saxon words, and this at once 
suited his strong, nervous ‘low of ideas and speech, and 
made his ‘‘ Voice of Warning” so effectual with the 
working classes. The Mormons say that book has 
brought more people into their Church than any other. 
It deals much with Bible and New Testament subjects, 
and the fulfilment of prophecy. Parley Pratt saw his 
fiftieth year, and wrote a short poem, entitled ‘‘ My 
Fiftieth Year,” in which, as though by presentiment, he 
seems to take farewell of his earthly work and life. 
Only a few months after, while traveling through Arkan- 
sas on his way to Utah, he was killed by McLean. The 
case made some stir in the papers at the time, and a lady 
concerned in the case published a defense of Parley. 


ORSON PRATT, 


This is the brother of Parley Pratt. He stands now 
next to Orson Hyde in the quorum of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, and he, like his brother, was one of the first 
Twelve, and, excepting Orson Hyde, the only one of 
them now remaining in that quote Brigham and He- 
ber being in the quorum of the First Presidency. He was 
very young when he was chosen to it by Joseph Smith. 
He is the ‘‘Mormon Philosopher,” but in this he has 
been misnamed. Let the skillful phrenologist look at all 
those heads and say who is the Mormon philosopher. It 
is rather Brigham Young, for he is the man with the 

reat organs of Causality. Orson Pratt is somewhat de- 
ficient in the organs of Causality, but he is a profound 
mathematician, and learned in many sciences, especially 
astronomy. He is largely developed in the perceptive 
and knowing faculties, and his memory of facts and data 
is like a printing-press that sends out sheet after sheet, 
with only occasionally a Jetter broken out. He is a great 
thinker, but his thoughts are all calculations, reckoned 
up like a sum that two and two make four, etc. If he 
starts wrong in his calculation, he never gets right, for he 
simply multiplies figures upon it; his total would be 
like his premises—false. But he is a Mormon Apostle 
of the first maguituée, and his integrity, untiring labors, 
and unflinching fidelity have endeared him to the Mor- 
mons, and hold him in their hearts even when they 
differ from him in judgment. He was the first mission- 
ary to Scotland, and aiter long privation, labor, and en- 
durance, built up the Edinburgh Conference. He has 
written more pamphlets than any man in his Church, 
and they have been printed by hundreds of thousands, 
and circulated through the tract societies of his people. 
He thinks the world is to be converted by tracts and 
sermons. Brigham Young thinks that more is to be 
done by men than by books and sermons. He has been 
several times the President of the European. mission, 
and has been a missionary to Austria. e has been a 
missionary nearly all his lifetime, and instrumental in 
bringing many into his Church. He is considered a 
great preacher anda great theologian, and he has had large 
congregations, many receiving his testimony because 
they see that he believes in it and is earnest. There 
is too much care and thought in the man, as though he 
felt that the burden of eternity was upon him. At the 
time of the Utah Expedition, when on a passenger 
steamer going from the Isle of Man to Liverpool, some 
infuriated passengers were for throwing him overboard. 
He held on to the ropes, shrank not, but expressed him- 
self that if it was God’s will, he should abide it. His 
fearless calmness perhaps saved him. 


WILFORD WOODRUFF. 


This is also a remarkable man in Mormon history. He 
stauds next to Orson Pratt in the quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles. Excepting Heber C, Kimball, he has no equal 
in the history of Mormondom in building up the churches 
in England in the early rise of his people. He in reality 
has kept most of the history of his Church. Wherever 
he has been, there everything has been recorded in his 
daily journals. Wilford Woodrufi’s journals have be- 
come quite a household word among the Mormons. It 
is almost incredible to believe the number of volumes 
and the amount of matter contained in those journals. 
We knowa Mormon Elder, from whom we have obtained 
much information, who has labored eighteen months 
upon those journals, changing them from diary into reg- 
ular historical form. and still has nearly ten years to bring 
up. If the Mormon Church were to lose Wilford Wood- 
ruff’s journals, it would Jose one of its greatest treasures, 
though much of it now has been incorporated with the 
General Church History. Everything is there recorded 
which has taken place and been said in the highest coun- 
cils and private ‘‘circles’’ of the First Presidency and 
Twelve Apostles. It would be the best witness that could 
be handed into court and given tosome first-class advocate 
upon a case involving Mormon interests, His journals 


ar’ kept in the General Church Historian’s office, in iron 
safes. He has recorded things without knowing at the time 
whether they were going to be of value or not, and after 
years have given them meaning and importance. He did 
scarcely know what was in his journals until 
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read to him by his scribe, changed from diary form into 
large volumes of autobiography, and that, too, in some in- 
stances thirty years after the occurrences were recorded. 
Upon the case of the Mountain Meadow massacre, of 
which we have heard so much, the gentleman who has 
recentiy worked upon those yolumes says, ‘* Let any com- 
mittee of the houses of Congress desirous of examining 
into that case, and of knowing how much Brigham Young 
had to do with it, call into court Wilford Woodrufi’s 
journals. They would be their best and most reliable 
witness. Wilford Woodruff was with Brigham in his of- 
fice when the messenger brought the first news of that 
dreadful occurrence. The record of his building up the 
Herefordshire Conference is like a fable. Ile went to 
“Froom’s Hill,” in Herefordshire, one day and began his 
work, and in six months had built up nearly fifty churches, 
established the same number of chapels or meeting- 
houses, and baptized as many ministers and hundreds of 
members. In fact, he founda circuit called ‘* The Froom’s 
Hill Circuit of the United Brethren,” who had broken off 
from the Methodist body, and he swept them all into his 
Church—members, ministers,. chapels, and all. What 
could resist that man so fiercely engaged in his work? 
Though he is now nearly sixty years of age, one could 
almost venture a prophecy that he is just coming out to 
do the same Pork over again, this time in the United 
States, for this country is just about big enough for that 
restless worker. 


JOHN TAYLOR. 


This is the man who was in prison with Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith, and who received four balls in his body, 
but recovered, and is still alive and a member of the 
Twelve Apostles. Had not his watch received one of the 
balls instead of his body, he would doubtless have been 
the third ‘‘martyr” in that scene of assassination. His 
is a head and face that will command the respect of our 
readers. They show character, intellect, benevolence, 
and the moral sentiments in a good degree. The name 
that has been given him by the Mormons is the *t Cham- 
pion of Truth,’ and doubtless he isa champion in the 
cause of his Church; but if he had more of Wilford Wood- 
rufi’s wiriness and steam, he would have made even 
greater mark in his work than he has. But John Taylor 
stands in their history as one of the greatest of the Mor- 
mon Apostles and pillars of his Church. He has been 
the editor of the ‘* Zimes and Seasons,’ in Nauvoo, of 
the ‘‘ Mormon,” published in New York, Speaker of the 
House in the Utah Legislature, a missionary to England. 
France, and the United States, and has been much and 
done much besides. 


GEORGE A. SMITH. 


This is the cousin of Joseph Smith, and an Apostie. 
He was in the field as a Mormon missionary in his youth, 
traveling in his ministry through the United States, after- 
ward a missionary in England, ‘a principal man in build- 
ing up churches in the Pottcries and organizing the Staf- 
fordshire Conference, and was one of the three Apostles 
in laying the foundation of the work in London. He is 
the General Historian of the Church, succeeding Willard 
Richards, and Wilford Woodruff is the assistant Histo- 
rian. He hasscribes laboring with him in the Historian’s 
office, but he and Woodruif are the chief oflicials, for 
“Church Historian’? is one of the great offices of the 
Church. George A. Smith is a force among his people, 
and the first politician and diplomatist of Utah. He 
makes great speeches, but chiefly on political occasions, 
and has been a foremost man in leading out the settle- 
ments, traveling throughout the Territory, urging home 
development, and returning and relating in public the 
whole history of the growth of their settlements and 
everything concerning them in astonishing detail. Upon 
these reports Brigham administers and gives instructions 
to all the Bishopsin Utah. He is in memory what Wood- 
ruff’s journals are in record, and even to the standing of 
astone by the wayside that he has observed, all is remem- 
bered, and not asingle thing or cireumstance throughout 
his whole life is lost. George A. Smith is said to have 
the whole history of the Church in his own mind, in allits 
details, but, unfortunately for the future, he would carry 
this mental record to the grave unless extracted by his 
scribes. Much of the Church history has been made up 
from George A. Smith’s memory, and if there is found 
any slight difference in incident, dates, or names between 
his memory and Woodruif’s journals, ‘t Wilford,’ with 
the greatest assurance that “George A.” is right, will, 
twenty years after the occurrence, alter his journals ac- 
cordingly. He is the infallible walking history of the 
Church, from which there is no appeal. 


AMASA LYMAN, 


This is another of the Mormon Apostles. We gave to 
him his ‘*phrenological chart” some years ago in Liver- 

ool. He is a large-built man witha splendid. head. His 
ideas are as fruitful and expansive as his beard. ‘There 
is much of the German idealist about him, and he is full 
of transcendental thoughts. He is the Mormon Theo- 
dore Parker, He could stand in a church in fellowship 
with Carlyle or Emerson, and he could not charge him 
with not being universal enough. He believes in the 
‘‘ divinity of the world,” perhaps more than in the divin- 
ity of the mission of any man, and even Christ himself 
is only the embodiment of the world’s divine mission. Jo- 
seph and Brigham are the same, only in a lesser degree. 
Amasa thinks that the universe of truth is God, and man 
appreximates to Deity as fast as he takes in universal 
truth. Amasa Lyman is an apostle of universal truth, 
rather than an apostle of any one Church organization. 
He is an apostle of the Mormon faith because he thinks 
that it is expansive enough to take in universal truth. 
Even God is but a part of it, and Christ a part. and Joseph, 
Brigham, and Amasa parts, and all mankind parts, the 
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whole universe but parts,and he in his ideas grasping after 
them all. Church organizations, apostleships, doctrines, 
forms, and ordinances are only the shell; the kernel of 
truth is within. Even in the ‘‘atcnement” he sees 
Christ, not as a dying Saviour, but the living and ascend- 
ing Jesus, and his work of redemption will be * finish- 
ed” when fallen humanity is 7edeemed in fact through- 
out the world. The lee a is exemplified in the case of 
the woman brought to Jesus who had committed adul- 
tery: ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee. Go and sin no more.” 
It is the latter clause which has the weight in Amasa’s 
mind. He is perhaps much too heterodox an Apostle, but 
the Mormon Church, which has taken in all sects and peo- 
ple of all nations, seems to have gathered into it all 
classes of minds. He is the most eloquent orator of Mor- 
mondom, and has been in the cause from his youth. He 
is the cousin of George A. Smith, and was chosen as the 
second counselor of J oseph in the place of Sidney Rig- 
don, deposed. 


CHARLES C. RICH. 


He is another of the Twelve, and was chosen by Brig- 
ham after the death of Joseph. He is General Charles 
C, Rich in Mormon parlance, and is well fitted to be a 
leading member of society.. He would be looked up to 
as a man of unstained character and truthfulness of mind 
in any society or place. He has a large head, and his rul- 
ing Conscientiousness is seen ata glance. We gave him 
his ‘‘phrenological chart”? at the time we gave Amasa 
Lyman his, and ‘‘charts” to N. V. Jones, appointed to 
conduct the emigration that year, and to the editor of the 
“S Millennial Star.’ We had described them as the Mor- 
mons say they know them, without ourselves knowing 
them. ‘Then came from master editor—‘t These, sir, are 
Mormon Apostles; this the agent of our great emigration 
this year. Don’t you see you have described our lives 
and work, and put into our hands testimonies?”? We 
answered much as now, ‘‘If you are not good men, God 
will hold you more responsible for so ae against your 
organizations.’’ Charles C. Rich owghé to be all that his 
chart makes him, namely, a leading man, aman of known 
integrity and character, fitted for a general, and a man 
of pure life. Ile must answer to God, not to us, for his 
failings. 


EZRA T. BENSON. 


He is another Apostle chosen after the death of Joseph 
Smith. The upper lip in the engraving is not like the 
original, but taken as a whole the likeness is good. His 
history and performances of course do not equa those of 
the more famous of the Mormon Aposties. He has been 
a missionary; had much to do in the growth of the 
settlemonts at home, and is a member of the Legislature 
of Utah. He is a farmer of substance, and a man of 
standing in his community. 


LORENZO SNOW 


Is one of the early missionaries to England, and the 
first President of the London Conference, and he was 
very successful in building up the work in London. He 
was in the field in his youth, twenty-six years ago, and 
he is still young. He was the one who went to Italy and 
opened the ‘“‘Swiss and Italian Mission.’? He is the 
brother of Miss Eliza R. Snow, the famous Mormon 
poctess who, for over thirty years, has held the position 
of ‘‘Church poetess,”? which is like that held by a poet- 
laureate of England. Her brother Lorenzo has doubtless 
mueh of his sister in him, though he has never written 
poetry. But heisa lover of poetry, music, good acting, 
painting, and reiinement in general, and so much would 
touching music affect him that he would Al likely weep 
over a pathetic ballad sung bya Jenny Lind. He is one 
of the most polished gentlemaff of his community, and is 
very courteous and winning in his address. 


ERASTUS SNOW. 


Another of the Twelve Apostles. He it was who 
opened the great ‘Scandinavian Mission,” which has 
rown to bealmost the equal of the English mission. He 
as been on missions to the States, engaged in emigra- 
tions, and has presided in establishing Mormon settle- 
mentson the route to Utah, for it should not be forgotten 
that many of those places and cities on our frontiers, such 
as Council Bluffs, Florence, Omaha, etc., were first 
The Mormons 
have laid the foundations of several cities that we now 
call oprs. Western America owes much to them, 
Erastus Snow has presided in estaplishing some of these 
“stakes,” and he is now presiding over the cotton 
cen ay. in Utah. He published the Zuméinary at St. 
ouis. 


FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS. 


This man, before George Q. Cannon, who filled the va- 
cant place made by the death of Parley Pratt, was the 
youngest brother of his quorum of Twelve, which we 
suppose stand for the twelve tribes of Israel. He is their 
Benjamin, and Benjamin’s portion was given him of the 
work. It would seem that he has not lost it, for he is 
just gone to Europe, where he has already presided over 
ail the European missions three times, and edited the L. 
D. 8. diliennial Sitar; the first time, however, was only 
of short duration, when Orson Spencer was reported 
dead, and afterward arrived in England alive. Doubtless 
he and George Q. Cannon are the men of the future, for 
both of them are in the prime of life, and both equal to 
their work. They have, as it is, stood as two great 

atherers of the ‘Saints.’ The largest emigrations from 

Hurope have been sent home by F. D. Richards and 
George Q.Cannon. There is no reason why *‘ Franklin” 
should not domore than he has ever done in the Mormon 
work. He has been at home growing od for the last ten 
years. 
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GEORGE Q. CANNON. 


The two youngest of the Twelve are decidedly men of 
brains. ‘‘Franklin” is said to be one of the best of 
pd eae writers ; and George Q. Cannon is the man who 
always edits his own papers. The may be both said to 
well represent the one his uncle, Willard Richards, and 
the other Parley P. Pratt, whose apostleship George Q. 
Cannon fills. He started, edited, and published the 
Westérn Standard in San Francisco, Cal.; was previ- 
ously a missionary to the Sandwich Islands, where he 
had an excellent opportunity of developing his character 
and eultivating the virtues of patience and temperance, 
and fitting himself for his future Mormon work. Until 
within the last year or two, he has been all his lifetime 
out on missions, scarcely home even for a few months. 
This is what it amounts to in being a Mormon Apostle, 
or prominent man among the ‘‘ Seventies,” and all the 
Apostles have had years of this in their youth. Brigham 
and Heber, too, building up their churches, doing their 
work, and finding the means, while their families at 





_ home have been actually suffering poverty in conse- 


uence. As they grow older, with multiplied families, 
the work abroad naturally falls upon the shoulders of 
such as George Q. Cannon and F. D. Richards. Wilford 
Woodruff, however, is always an available man, for the 
wife who has borne the home burden through all his 
missions is quite able to fill his place, take care of his 
orchards and farms and manage for his family, were it 
tenfold more than itis, while Wilford isabsent. George 
Q. Cannon is now resting from his long foreign work, 
and is in Brigham Young’s office as his private secretary. 
After he was called away from California, he was given 
the charge for several years of all the emigrations through 
the States, co-operating with the Presidency of Europe. 
The ‘‘ Saints” were always cared for, where George Can- 
non was in charge. No suffering or want occurs to the 
emigrants he sends to Utah. ‘George Q.” would not 
send them if he thought they were going to suffer or lack 
care, He carries his heart in his face. é presided over 
Europe and edited the Millennial Star, and sent from 
Liverpool large emigrations. 


JOSEPH YOUNG. 


This is Brigham Young’s brother, the favorite and be- 
loved of all the Mormons. He is to Brigham what Hy- 
rum was toJoseph. He is the beloved brother. Joseph 
Young was in Canada, pny the Methodist gospel, 
when Brigham received the Book of Mormon. Brigham 
was satisfied, and from that moment it became his mis- 
sion to make Mormonism in the world what it had be- 
come tohim. Did he go to Joseph Smith straightway ? 
No; but to Canada, to his brother Joseph Young, to bid 
him renounce the preaching of the Methodist faith, and 
follow him. Joseph Young followed his brother Brig- 
ham, and became by Joseph Smith’s own appointing the 
President of all the quorums of Seventies, even as his 
greater brother has become President over all the Mor- 
mon Church. Joseph Young is the head of most of the 
intellect and force of the Church. The tradition goes 
among the Mormons, that when Brigham Young and his 
brother Joseph paid their first visit to the Prophet, after 
they were gone he asked one of his disciples what he 
thought of those men, remarking, himself, ‘‘ They are the 
two greatest men in the world; the time will come 
when that man Brigham Young will lead the Church.” 
Joseph Young in heart sensibility and spirituality is all 
that Brigham is in his masterly character. His benevo- 
lence is said to be unbounded; he is the man of the 
people, and pleads for the people and the erring. He 
carries not the bag, but takes the basket round with his 
charities, and is poor in consequence ; but he is rich 
in the love of thousands. He is ever wanting to know 
‘*what he can do for you.” 


EDWARD HUNTER. 


This is one of the most eccentric but best men in the 
Mormon Church. He is the presiding Bishop over the 
whole people. He has a large head, great originality.of 
mind, but there is much irrelevance about the mouth. 
Every Mormon quotes Edward Hunter’s odd sayings 
with infinite drollery, though there is nothing facetious 
intended by him. ‘It beats the devil—it beats the 
devil!” ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes; every poor man should have a 
cow.” If you asked him for his daughter, you would 
probably be answered, ** Yes, yes; cattle dying on the 
ranges. Man came into me last night and said cattle 
were dying on the ranges very fast.’” The Bishop would 
not haye enough unkindness to say you should not have 
his daughter, but this would be enough we should think 
for any wooer. Upon the subject of the Constitution 
he says: ‘‘ Father came in to see me, and said, ‘ Ed- 
ward, what do you think of the Constitution of the 
United States ?? ‘Too good for a wicked world, Edward 
—too good for a wicked world.’ He possessed large 
landed property in Pennsylvania, but gave it all to the 
Church. Heis the third Presiding Bishop, having suc- 
ceeded Bishop Whittney. 

MOTHER LUCY SMITH. 


This is the mother of ‘‘ Joseph the Prophet.’? Those 
seeress eyes, that marked countenance, large nose, large 
mouth, large jaws and chin, show whence Joseph e- 
rived his nature and character. She believed in her 
son, for she believed in herself. She was much his 
counselor and support, and her faith and prayer in his 
mind were a tower of sirength to him. She was a 
remarkable woman, Icer character need scarcely be 
commented upon, it is so strongly written in her face, 
Over the dead bodies of ker murdered sons she says, 
“Tt was toomuch. Isank back, crying to the Lord, in 
the agony of my soul, asd God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken this family ?’ voice replied, ‘I have taken 
them to myself that they might have rest.’ As I looked 
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upon their peaceful, smiling countenances I seemed al- 
most to hear them say, ‘Mother, weep not for us; we 
have overcome the world by love; we carried to them 
the Gospel that their souls might be saved; they slew 
us for our testimony, and thus placed us beyond their 
power; their ascendancy is for a moment; ours is an 
eternal triumph.’’’. The father and four brothers all fell 
directly or indirectly by assassination or broken hearts, 
but the mother lived ten years after the death of her 


sons, 
DAVID SMITH. 


This is the younger son of Joseph Smith—was born 
five months after the assassination of his father, on the 
17th of November, 1844. He is of a mild, studious dis- 
position, and passionately fond of drawing, seemingly 
to be never so happy as when he has a pencil and paper 
in his hand. He was, at the time this was taken, about 
ten years of age, and is now just twenty-two. 


CONCLUSION, 


THE MORMON COMMUNITY. 

It began with six souls, forming the, so styled, ‘* Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,’’ on the 6th day of 
April, 1880, being four of the Smith family and Oliver 
Cowdery and Martin Harris. Shortly after this, all 
Joseph’s brothers were ordained to the ministry, even 
to Don Carlos, who was but fourteen years of age, and 
from these have grown an equivalent to 275,000 souls, for 
the Mormons are more in number than those on the 
Church records. 

This is explained thus: on those records in Europe, and 
other missions, there might not be more than 40,000 or 
50,000, but these, in their emigrations, would equal 1%5,- 
000, for their Church takes in the whole of the children, 
who become members of the Utah community in time, 
and are really a part of that people, as much as those born 
in America are Americans. They themselves make the 
two divisions, Mormons and Latter-day Saints, the same 
as we would speak of the nation and the church. ‘ All 
Mormons are not Latter-day Saints,” is thsir saying, 
meaning there are a majority who arc uot, excepting in 
the common cause and destiny of Mormondom. There 
are in Utah 100,000 souls, and they occupy a territory upon 
which a nation of 30,000,000 could grow up, equal in 
numbers to England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. It 
covers 175,000 square miles, The Mormons have already 
spread over this territory about one hundred settlenients 
and cities, organized into eighteen counties. Great Salt 
Lake City has a regular municipal government, with 
mayor, councilmen, and aldermen. So have all the 
counties this regular civil government throughout Utah. 
There are about 7,000 farmers, and altogether (farms, 
gardens, orchards, and cotton-growing land) there is 
under cultivation quite 150,000 acres of land. They 
supply Montana with provisions and an immense quan- 
tity of dried fruit. Great Salt Lake City covers an area 
of six square miles, and contains some 20,000 inhabitants ; 
but the Valley is twenty-five miles across, encircled with 
a chain of mountains, which would allow a city to grow 
up there as large as London, with three or four millions 
of inhabitants ; end even if, in the mean time, there were 
a number of villages to grow up all over it, the Valley is 
80 geographically one that all the suburbs would ulti- 
mately be joined into one great city, as with London. 
There are twenty-one wards already in this city, with a 
bishop and his council over each. There are the First 
Presidency of the Church and the Twelve Apostles, 
whose portraits we have given, and the presiding bishop, 
Edward Hunter. There are over eighty quorums of the 
Apostles of the Seventies, making between five and six 
thonsand Apostles who hold the same priesthood as the 


Twelve, only they are lesser in their quorums—in the 
First Presidency taking three to form the quorum, in 
the Second twelve, and in the Third seventy. Over 
these quorums of Seventies there are seven presidents to 
each, and over the whole Seventies—these thousands for 
missionary purposes—there are seven presidents, with 
Joseph Young, whose portrait we give, at their head. 
Then there arc quorums of the High Priests, Presidents of 
Stakes, Hien Councils, and the quorums of the ‘* Lesser 
Priesthood.”” These Seventies—these men, Brigham 

oung is about to send to the nations in hosts to work 
upon the millions of their families and connections 
throughout, to carry them as upon their back to their 
New Jerusalem. 

This must conclude our somewhat elaborate account 
of this most singular people. That an impartial opinion 
will be formed by the community as to their doctrines, 
There will be in this case, as in all 
others, a difference. One will approve the experiment 
many will disapprove. One will support it, many will 
oppose, pursue, and persecute. But the Mormons are 
used to this, and will, no doubt, accept whatever fate 
awaits them with a becoming grace. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
knowledge of man,—Spurzheim. 








A Race or Dwarrs.—Some interest has been 
excited in Tennessee by the discovery of graves 
from eighteen to twenty inches in length. The 
recent Operations of mining and oil companies 
have disclosed these curiosities, which it is said 
contain human skeletons, whose teeth are very 
diminutive, but evidently those of adults. Gen- 
eral Milroy has deposited some of the bones in 
the Tennessee State Library, but could elicit no 
information from the inhabitants concerning these 
Liliputian sepulchers except the fact that a 
large number of similar graves—perhaps thou- 
sands—have been found in the same county. and 
a like burial-ground is at the mouth of Stone 
River, near Nashville. They were examined 
thirty years ago, and excited considerable com- 
ment at the time. Here is a rich and wide field 
for theorists to explore, and it is to be hoped 
our men of science will look into the matter at 
once. Are these the remains of the pigmies 
which we see upon the old Etruscan vases, who 
waged war against the cranes for many long 
years, and were finally defeated by their vora- 
cious enemies ? 


[We should be glad to receive skulls of these 
little people, when we shall be able to throw 
the light of Phrenology upon the question of who 
and what they were.—Ep. PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. ] 

AppiTions To Our CaBineTt.—We have received, 
from J. N. Hamilton, M.D., of 179 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly surgeon on the 
U. S. ship “ Vanderbilt,” a human skull, which 
was obtained while cruising off the coast of Africa 
in search of the ‘“ Alabama.”’ It was found ona 
small barren island in the Bay of Agra Peguina, 
on the west coast of Africa, a few hundred miles 
north of the Cape of Good Hope, and within the 
limits of Cape Colony. 

He describes the country in the interior, as well 
as on the coast, as an uninhabited waste, but 
traders have occasionally touched there to traffic 
with the natives. The cranium, when found, was 
nearly covered with boards and stone. A large 
portion of the osseous structure, including the 
smaller bones, was decayed—dust alone remain- 
ing. 

{The above is an interesting specimen, evidently 
of European origin, for which Dr. Hamilton has 
our special thanks. We have placed the skull on 
exhibilion in our museum. We beg to call the 
attention of our countrymen traveling abroad 
to the fact, that they can serve the cause of 
science by procuring crania—both human and 
animal—and depositing the same in our cabinet. 
All such specimens will be duly acknowledged, 
and placed where they may be seen and pre- 
served. ] 

“ Lanevacn, Laras.’’—This is what a phrenol- 
ogist would probably say of Herr Szerezel, a 
young Bohemian, only twenty-three years of age, 
who is said to speak thirty languages, and to be 


not only thoroughly conversant with all the 
languages of Europe, but with those of China, 
Japan, and Malacca. At a meeting, lately held, 
of the most celebrated linguists of Prague, Herr 
Szerezel proved, to the satisfaction of his hear- 
ers, that he possessed a most intimate knowledge 
of all the above languages, and especially the 
Asiatic ones.—Home Journal, 
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Otp AcEe.—‘“ There is no delusion more com- 
mon, even with those who keep old age steadily in 
view, than that, having made pecuniary provision 
for its support, all the happiness within the power 
of mortal effort to secure that condition has been 
secured. The palpabie lesson, to that constantly 
under view, that, in the unstrung hand of age, 
wealth loses more than half its potency to minis- 
ter to enjoyment, shouid dispel this fallacy at 
a glance. The happiness of age is not enjoyment, 
but consolation ; and this is the grand item omit- 
ted in the provision. To discover what the con- 
solations of age are, it is only required to consider 
what life is when it reaches that epoch. No lon- 
ger anticipation, no longer action. These two 
valuable portions of the inheritance it was born 
to, it has run through; but it may have been—it 
should have been—laying up a treasure store 
which could not be inherited—reminiscence. 
Therein lies the little reserve of bankrupt life, the 
modest competency which may carry it in com- 
fort toits end. That is the treasure which alone 
can compensate for what time has robbed it of ; 
the fund it must be able to draw upon when 
pains, and infirmities, and weariness demand 
liquidation—or acknowledge itself beggared. It 
will be seen that this view involves investment in 
other funds than the three per cents. as 2 com- 
plete or even adequate provisionforage Without 
venturing to touch here on the prime consolation 
needful in all stages of life, and indispensable 
in the last, but treating merely on human means 
to human happiness, it-may be insisted on that in 
culture of heart and intellect, of faculties and af- 
fections, is the main provision to be made for the 
complacency and gratification of life’s declining 
years.” 

[Aye, and we go further; we state, on the au- 
thority of man’s organization, that without a re- 
ligious trust in Providence—without that spirit of 
resignation which the culture of the higher nature 
—the spiritual—there will be no peace of mind, 
no happiness in old age. Money can never sup- 
ply the place of a happy trust in God.] 


SrensisteE Sians—How to DeETERMINE WHERE 
Water 1s.--A gentleman related his experience 
in this matter. An Irishman in his employ- 
ment, in order to ascertain where he ought to 
dig to obtain water soonest, got a stone and 
buried it over-night in the ground, next to the 


hog-pen. In the morning he found it quite 
moist, but not sufficiently so to suit his fancy. 
Next night he tried it in another spot, and it 
was found very wet on the following morning. 
‘«There,’’ said Patrick, ‘‘ you will find water not 
many feet deep, and plenty of it.” Sure enough, 
in a few days’ digging, Patrick confirmed his 
prediction, notwithstanding the jeers of the 
workmen, finding a vein which filled the well to 
overflowing, and rendering it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to bail out the water so as to stone it. The 
philosophy of the operation seems to be that as 
the great evaporation takes place from the sur- 
face of the earth during the night, water rises up 
from the depths below to supply the loss, and 
accumulates in the vicinity of the stone, often _ 
making quite a puddle.—Am. Inst. Farmer’s Club. 


[There must be something in it; but we should 
look for other ‘‘indications’’ before investing 
largely in ‘‘boring’’ or digging. The above is 
far more sensible than the crotched-stick or 
witch-hazel whim. ] 
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GET READY FOR 1867. 





Two dollars in greenbacks will pay for a single copy 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
a year, or from January, 1867, to January, 1868, Our club 
rates are as follows: Five copies, $9; Ten copies, $15; 
Twenty copies, $30, and, for —:premium, a copy of ‘‘ New 
Physiognomy,” value $5; Thirty copies, $45, and a 
Student’s Set, value $10; Forty copies, $60, and a Stu- 
dent’s Set with ‘‘ New Physiognomy,” value $15; Fifty 
copies, $75, and $20 dollars worth of our own publica- 
tions as a premium; One Hundred copies, $150, and $50 
in our publications as a premium. 

CiLugBs may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post-offices, but should be sent. in before, or as near the 
1st of January as possible, up to which date these terms 
will hold good. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on ‘New 
Physiognomy,’’ when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by express 
or as freight. We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books for 
1867. Let clubs be made up at once. 
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ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


For One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the JouRNAL to Five Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one of STEINWAY AND Sons’ best Rose- 
wood Seven Octaves Pianos—manufacturers’ price, $625. 

For Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred Journats 
to new subscribers, and one of GrovrsTEIN & Co.’s 
best $250 pianos. 

For Two Hundred Dollars, One Hundred copies of the 
JOURNAL to new subscribers, and one of Mason AND 
Hamuin’s Fine Octave Cabinet Organs—price $1380, 

For One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the Journat, and & set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on, Phrenology—value $30. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty JouRNALS a year, and one 
of Howarp’s New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the 
Thunderbolt. The best sporting gun ever made—yalue 
$25. 

For Seventy Dollars, Thirty-five JourNALs to new 
subscribers, and either Wheeler and Wilson’s, Weed’s, 
Wilcox and Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machine, or 
Dalton's Knitting 7 “achine, as may be preferred—$55. 

For Forty Dollars, Twenty JouRNALS a year, and one 
of Doty’s Washing Machines—value $15; or, if preferred, 
one of the best Clothes Wringers—price the same. 
Every house ought to be furnished with one of these 
labor-saving machines. 

It is scarcely necessary fcr us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines haye a world-wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of the 
kind. 

Failing to obtain the full number of subscribers to 
make up a club for either of the premiums, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no effort, though but partially successful, will be lost. 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services; though many will work gratis for the good 
they may do. 

Our object is to induce our friends to place a copy of 
the JouRNAL in the hands of every family. May God 
bless the efforts of atu who work in the interest of 
humanity. 
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Conrusion or Toncurs.—A distinguished geog- 
rapher has enumerated 860 distinct languages, 
and 5,000 dialects in the world. Of these, 58 be- 
long to Europé, 114 to Africa, 124 to Asia, 417 to 
America, and 117 to Oceanica. This probably 
does not comprise the whole, for many provinces 
have a tongue more or less peculiar. In the 
South Seas it is said that there are little islands 
close together, the inhabitants of which can not 
understand each other. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 





DRYING UP OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 





Dovustiess the idea conveyed by the title of this 
article will be a novel one to many of your readers, but 
to those whom it may concern, and who are best able to 
judge of its truthfulness, it is generally believed to em- 
body a melancholy reality. It is now, I believe, about 
fourteen years since the Upper Mississippi has been 
regularly plowed by steamboats throughout the season 
of navigation. ‘ 

During that time the river has been slowly changing 
its features in many particulars, until the growing appre- 
hension has finally ripened into a conviction that this 
portion of the “ Father of Waters” is constantly under- 
going a process of deterioration. This is no impulsive 
inference from the phenomena of a single season, but a 
conclusion reluctantly deduced from years of the closest 
observation. The most reliable authority as to the 
truthfulness of this fact is, as a matter of course, that of 
the experienced steamboat men, who have for season 
after season navigated these northern waters until every 
one of the innumerable curves, complications, and 
peculiarities of the river, and the ten thousand bluffs 
which rear their rugged outlines in imposing grandeur 
on either side, have become as familiar to their search- 
ing eye as the individuals of their households. It is 
from this source that we derive the most conclusive of 
our facts; their uniform testimony being that the Mis- 
sissippi, or at least the upper portion, is gradually but 
none the less certainly drying wp. 

This fact has made itself so appreciable this year, that 
even now, before the season is more than half passed, 
the packet companies have been obliged to withdraw their 
larger boats from that portion of the river above the city 
of Winona, Minn., and to navigate that part by their 
smaller boats exclusively. This arrangement was made 
only upon an urgent necessity, and is one of which no 
one used to seeing the large boats floundering around 
upon innumerable sand-bars can doubt the propriety, 
Formerly this was not the case. Ten years ago the 
largest boats could ascend to St, Paul without difficulty, 
and avoid intervening obstacles without a fraction of the 
care which is now requisite. 

These are the facts; and as they have attracted con- 
siderable notice of late, they have given rise to various 
embryotic theories, none of which, however, have given 
a direct and satisfactory account of the causative agencies, 

There are none, I presume, who will doubt the fact, 
that when wild portions of country are appropriated by 
man and cultivated by the arts of civilization and 
husbandry, they undergo a very perceptible change in 
climate, and physical features in general. Such at least 
is the fact uniformly demonstrated by the history of our 
own country as the tide of life has flowed westward, and 
successive States have been founded upon the ruins of 
primeval nature. The arts of man leave their imprints 
not only on the earth but in the atmosphere, very fre- 
quently working radical revolutions in the entire physical 
system of a region of country. 

Ever since the first settlement of Minnesota these 
causes have been vigorously at work, and the effects are 
now becoming very apparent. Fields have been tilled, 
vegetation increased, groves have been obliterated, and 
especially in the immense pineries of the North the 
work of destruction has been prosecuted with effective 
energy. Unquestionably these changes have affected the 
climate, and they have accordingly been appealed to by 
persons endeavoring to account for this diminution of 
the Mississippi as agencies which have decreased the 
amount of moisture and the annual quantity of snow 
andrain. This position upon examination, however, is 
clearly untenable. Instead of the fall of rain and snow 
decreasing, the fact is that each successive year wit- 
nesses an increase. ' 

Upon the first settlement of this State, its character- 


istic virtue was the dryness of its atmosphere and the 
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small amount of rain which answered abundantly the 
purposes of vegetation, the annual fall never being esti- 
mated at more than about 27 or 28inches, This distin- 
guishing feature has, however, steadily become less ap- 
preciable, last winter being characterized by the greatest * 
quantity of snow fallen in ten years, and this summer as 
one of the rainiest seasons ever experienced in the State, 
Yet in the presence of these data the fact of the unpar- 


‘alleled shallowness of the Uppey Mississippi remains un- 


disputed. Itis obvious, then, that the phenomenon must 
be accounted for by causes more indirect than those 
hitherto advanced, and after careful investigation I am 
inclined to think it susceptible of a more satisfactory 
solution. ; 

Instead of attributing it to a diminution in the annual 
quantity of water, I would ascribe it to the absence of 
the former economy of nature in the use of ity : 

The Mississippi, with its source in the extreme.north 
of Minnesota, wends its way southward through vast 
pineries, and its scores of tributaries, penetrating every 
portion of the surrounding country as far north as the 
great continental water-shed near the British boundaries. 
In former years, these fastnesses of nature nourished 
and preserved in their strongholds vast quantities of 
snow until about the first of June, and then yielding to 
the influence of the summer’s sun, the flood-gates were 
opened and the “ June rise’ was the effect, which made 
its appearance with as much regularity as the seasons 
themselves, Of-late years, however, it has been more 
irregular and has finally ceased altogether, instead of 
which we have a regular flood in the latter part of April. 
These facts I conceive will admit of but one conclusion, 
and that is, not that nature is less bountiful than in the 
past, but that she is less economical, 

Formerly the river received its spring supplies solely 
from the rain and the melting of the snow in the lower 
latitudes; by the time they were exhausted, the fields of 
snow farther north would be gradually opened, culmi- 
nating, as was before stated, about the first of June, but 
extending in different degrees through several months, ~ 
and supplying the river abundantly until some timein . 
September, when the fall rains would partially fill their . 
place, although during the last six or eight weeks of the | 
navigable season the river was always nearly as low as 
it is this year, Vow, on the contrary, on acccunt of the 
very material modification in the temperature—which is 
universally admitted to have taken place—and the de- 
struction of the pineries, thus leaving the region unpro- 
tected from the encroachments of summer, the entire 
field of the river’s supply yields to the vigorous assaults 
of early spring, and the boundless fields of snow which 
formerly served as a prolific and gradually developing 
fountain of supply, now disappear with the spring 
showers, and after a portion is absorbed and wasted 
upon overwhelmed areas of land, is precipitated south- 
ward in an ungovernable flood about the last of April. 
This was the exact mode of action this spring, and the 
low water for the last six weeks is an unmistakable in- 
dication that what was formerly meted out by nature as 
it was needed, is now swept by in a useless torrent or 
absorbed by vast areas of inundated Jand, thus leaving 
the upper river almost unnavigable by large boats after 
the middle of June, 

Upon the facts here set forth you can rely; as to the 
theory of their causes it may be erroneous, but is the 
most satisfactory I have yet been able to arrive at, 

If the Mississippi is drying up, there is certainly a 
cause for it, and as there are multitudes interested in the 
fact, doubtless many will take pleasure in searching for 
the reason, MSLANGE. 
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To Maker A Canpie Bourn att Nicut.—I re- 


member seeing, some years since, in an agricultu- 


ral work, now out of print, an article on ‘‘ econ- 
omy of candles,’’ which may be new and useful 
to many of our readers.. When, as in cases of 
sickness, a dull light is wished, or when matches 


are mislaid, put finely powdered salt on the can- 
dle till it reaches the black part of the wick. In 
this way a mild and steady light may be kept 
through the night, by a small piece of candle.— 
Tribune. 
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Witerary AMotices. 


[All works noticed in Tur PHRENOLOG- 
IcAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. | 





Essays on Human RicGnars 


AND THEIR POLITICAL GUARANTEES. By 
E. P. Hurlbut, Counselor-at-Law—since 
A of the Supreme Court in New 
York. With Notes by George Combe, 
embracing The Origin of Human Rights ; 
The True Function of Government ; The 
Constitution of Government; Constitu- 
tional Limitations and Prohibitions ; The 
Elective Franchise; Rights Emanating 
from the Sentiments and Affections ; The 
Rights of Woman; The Right of Prop- 
erty and its Normal Relations ; Intellec- 
tual Property. Price, pectpacd, $1 50. 
Fow.er & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Why this profound and most valuable 
* work his obtained so small a sale we can 
not understand. It was first published by 
Messrs. Greeley & MeElrath; republished 
in Edinburgh, with Notes by Geo. Combe ; 
and then, on its intrinsie merits, by our- 
selves. This was before the war, and we 
found but a limited sale for the work. The 
nation is agitated on questions ably dis- 
cussed by this author, who takes a phreno- 
logical view of things, and who can teach 
our statesmen what they onght to know. 
If a copy of ‘‘ Human Rieuts’’ could be 
placed in the hands of every one of our leg- 
islators—State and National—great good 
would come of it. We still have a part 
of the edition on hand, which was printed 
in 1853. 


A Practican TREATISE ON TOE 


DisBasEs OF WomeEN. By I. W. Von 
Scanzoni, Professor of Midwifery and 
the Discases of Females in the Univer- 
sity of Wurzburg, Counsclor to His Maj- 
esty the King of Davaria, Chevalier of 
many Orders. ‘Translated from the 
French of Drs. Il. Dor and A. Socin, and 
annotated with the approval of the au- 
thor, by Augustus K. Gardner, A.M., 
M.D., Professor of Clinical Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Women in the New York 
Medical College, etc. With upward of 
sixty illustrations. Pp. 669, royal octavo. 
Cloth, $6. May be had at this office. 


This yolume is exceedingly rich in the 
etiology, pathology, and therapeutics of 
female diseases, embracing, as it does, all 
the improvements which have been real- 
ized in these sciences during the last twen- 
ty years. Prof. Scanzoni, in treating on 
the diseases of women as a specialty, has 
brought to the task the rare experience of 
a long series of years devoted to the study 
of midwifery and the diseases of women 
in the hospices of Prague and Wurzburg, 
and his observations and experience, based 
on physiological and pathological princi- 
ples, are set forth by him in a very lucid 
and interesting style. The methodical ar- 
rangement of the subject-matter, together 
with the ample illustrations, and the an- 
thor’s fame, serves still further to en- 
hance the value of the work. The French 
and American translators also contribute 
valuable notes, rendering the work of great 
practical value to the medical fraternity; 
and as a text-book for students, or as a re- 
liable aid to the busy practitioner and to 
the accoucher, i is invaluable. 


Poems sy Evizanetn AKERS. 


(Florence age 2 Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 16mo. Blue and gold. Cloth. 
Price $1 50.. 


In this collection of Miss Akers, more 
familiarly known to the literary public 
under the nom de plume of Florence Percy, 
we find much of the sweetness of Mrs. 
Hemans. The sprightly, joyous, and ar- 
dent constitute the main features of the 
poems, and render them specially attract- 
ive. They are all quite brief, but as versi- 
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fied specimens of condensed thought will 
compare favorably with the minor poems 
of Whittier. In ‘‘A Dream’ Miss Akers 
seems to have attained the climax of pas- 
sionate sweetness. 

Tor New Or.EANs Crescent 


Montuty. <A Magazine of Literature, 
Art, Science, and Society ; Wm. Evelyn, 
Editor. Vol. I., No. 3, September, 1866. 
8vo., paper. Price 50 cts. 


The literature of the South has received 
a valuable addition in the Crescent Month- 
ly, the third number of which is to hand. 
Its contents are varied and interesting, 
among which are articles on ‘‘A New 
Mountain Range,’ an ingenious article on 
the Plutonic influences in the Mississippi 
Valley; ‘‘ Modern Armies, their Organiza- 
tion and Spirit; ‘‘ Dreams;”’ “ Literary 
Ambition ;”’ ‘‘ Dahlgren’s Raid, his Papers, 
Death, and Burial,”’ etc., etc., together with 
an exceedingly spicy editorial melange. 
We dissent from the views expressed by 
the writer on Modern Armies, who clings 
to the absurd State-rights notions of Mr. 
Calhoun and other sesesh theorists, Amer- 
ica is to be one great, grand union—a pow- 
er in the world second to no other. 





A YANKEE IN CANADA, WITH 


ANTI-SLAVERY AND REFORM PAPERs. 
By Henry D. Thoreau, author of “A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Riv- 
ers,’’ ‘‘ Walden,”’ ‘‘ Cape Cod,” etc. Bos- 
Part ae & Fields. 12mo. Cloth. 


This humorous and decidedly prolific au- 
thor gives in this, his latest book, his views 
on Canadian life and the civil policy of New 
England, especially Massachusetts. His 
description of a week’s tour in Canada is 
certainly laughter breeding, if not alto- 
gether instructive. The Essay on Thomas 
Carlyle and ‘ Life without Principle,” 
though having very little to do with the 
title of the volume, are about the most in- 
teresting features of it. Mr. Thoreau ap- 
pears to bea strong admirer of the Scoto- 
Anglican author. 

Tur Poems or Tos. Kipsie 


Hervey, edited by Mrs. T. K. Hervey, 
with a Memoir. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1866. Cloth, gilt. $1 50. 


This collection of Mr. Hervey’s efforts in 
verse presents an attractive appearance in 
its blue and gold binding. Contributor as 
he was to the London Avé Journal, his 
poems may be considered as of no mean 
order. In fact, for sprightliness and grace, 
some of his compositions are unsurpassed 
by any modern writer. Some of his 
shorter effusions, like ‘* The Shepherd’s 
Grave,” ‘*The Lay of the Lowly,”’ and 
‘** Beneficence,”? are gems, and well worth 
consideration. 


Tot New York Tribune 
has gained over 56,000 new subscribers 
since the 1st of August, and is still rapidly 
increasing. Politicians speculate on this 
fact, and declare that the Radicals are to 
‘sweep the field”’ in the present elections. 
We publish the 77idune prospectus in our 
present number, where terms are given. 

For 1865, 1866, anp 1867. 
—The TuReE ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND Puystoagnomy, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. for these three years, contain a mass 
of interesting scientific matter, as follows : 

Physiognomy Illustrated; Debate in 
Crania, a capital thing; A Young Hero; 
Fighting Physiognomies Illustrated; The 
Color of the Eye; The Five Races, or Man 
Illustrated; Great Men; A Wordto Boys; 
Lines on a Human Skull; Palmer, the En- 
glish Poisoner ; Self-Reliance ; Our Muse- 
um; The Bliss of Giving; An Almanac for 
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a Hundred Years; The World to Come; 
Signs of Character in the Eyes; Where to 
Find a Wife; General Information; An- 
drew Johnson; Abraham Lincoln; Julits 
Cesar; Character in the Walk; The Moth- 
er of Rey. Join Wesley; Character in the 
Eyes ; Practical Uses of Phrenology ; Stam- 
mering and Stuttering —its Cause and 
Cure; Lieut.-Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant; The 
Red Man and the Black Man, with Por- 
traits; Heads of the Leading Clergy; 
Heads of the Most Notorious Boxers; Fate 
of the Twelve Apostles; Two Qualities of 
Men; Home Courtesies: Cornelius Van- 
derbilt ; Language of the Eyes; Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology ; Brigham Young, Por- 
trait and Character; Richard Cobden; 
Phrenology at Home; Major-Gen. Wm. T., 
Sherman; John Bright; How to Study 
Phrenology; Names of the Faculties; 
Hindoo Heads and Characters; I'at Folks 
and Lean Folks; Immortality — Scientific 
Proofs ; Thomas Carlyle; The Jew—Racial 
Peculiarities; Civilization and Beauty; 
The Hottentot ; A Bad Head ; Forming So- 


cieties; Matrimonial Mistakes; MHand- 
writing ; How to Conduct Public Meetings ; 
Eliza Cook, the Poetess; Rev. James Mar- 
tineau ; Rev. Dr. Pusey ; Froude, the His- 
torian; Thiers, the French Statesman ; 
John Ruskin, the Art-Writer; Rev. Chas. 
Kingsley ; Bashfulness — Diflidence — Ti- 
midity; Cause and Cure; Eminent Amer- 
ican Clergymen; The Spiritual and Physi- 
cal; Large Eyes; Ira Aldridge, the Trage- 
dian; Influence of Marriage on Morals ; 
Society Classified, etc. With more than 150 
engraved tliustrations. Price for the three, 
post-paid, only 40 cents. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





CuamBers’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, a 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People, is now fast approaching its com- 
pletion, and will form ofitself, when bound, 
a complete library of knowledge. Num- 
bers 109 and 110 are to hand, bringing the 
work down to ‘‘ Synthesis.”’ Price 25 cts. 
semi-monthly.” ; 


Tar CarirorniA TEACHER, 
a journal of School and Home Education, 
for October, is before us, and furnishes in 
its rather interesting columns abundant 
testimony as to the appreciation of educa- 
tional influences by the people of the 
‘““Gold State.’’ The articles published in 
the. ‘‘Teacher’’ have no little merit, and 
speak well for Californian literature. 


Tur Seventh Annual Report 
of the Trustees of the Cooper Union for 
the Advancement of Science and Art, pre- 
sents an interesting exhibit of the chari- 
table work of this institution during the 
past year. We are sorry, however, that 
the gallery of paintings has been closed, as 
it was the only institution of the kind open 
to the public in our city. The room, how- 
ever, formerly occupied by the paintings 
will be used for educational purposes, giv- 
ing free instruction to those who are dis- 
posed to attend. Would that New York 
had more philanthropists of the school of 
the founder of this institution. 


Tur Contest: A Poem. By 


George P. Carr. Chicago: P. L. Hans- 
com. 1866. Price $1 35. . 


This is a war poem, in four cantos, de- 
scribing vividly the historic incidents of 
our late contest. Canto first portrays the 
election of President Lincoln; the subse- 
quent rebellion ; the massing of the troops; 
and the conflict. Canto second is devoted 
to the storming of Sumter. Canto third to 
the New Orleans expedition. And canto 
fourth to the Army of the Cumberland. It 
is a neat volume, and no doubt will prove 
acceptable to every one who was interest- 
ed in the contest, 
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[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as én various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 





WinuELm von Humporpr’s 
CounsE oF LincuIsTicaL Srupizs. By G. 
J. Adler, A.M. 8vo. pp. 48. Paper, $1 25. 


Tor Works or toe Ricur 
HonoraBLeE Epmunp Bourke. Revised 
Edition. Vol. 8. 12mo. pp. iv.,486. Cloth, 
$2 50. 

Batrxiaps, Lyrics & Hymns. 
By Alice Cary. Tinted paper. Portrait. 
12mo. pp. ix., 333. Cloth, full gilt, $5; 
plain, $4 50. — 

CuristiE; or, the Way Home. 
2vols. 16mo. pp. 860, 812. Cloth, $2 75. 


Tne Wanr-Ticer; or, Ad- 
ventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the 
Young Sea-Chief and his Lad Chow. A 
Tale of the Conquest of China. By Wil 
liam Dalton. Illustrations by H. 8. Mel- 
ville. 16mo. pp. 837. $1 75. 





History or THE REFoRMA- 
TION IN EUROPE IN THE TIME OF CALVIN. 
By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Vol. 4. 
England, Geneva, France, Germany, and 
Italy. 12mo. xxxi., 491. Cloth, $2 25. 


Dick Borrer; or, Getting 
on in Life. 18mo. pp. 196. Cloth, 75 cts. 


Pavt Brake; or, The Story 
of a Boy’s Perils on the Islands of Corsica 
and Monte Cristo. By Alfred Elwes. I- 
lustrations by H. Anelay. i16mo. pp. 3838. 
Cloth, $1 %5. 


Enertanp Two IlunpDRED 
Yrars Aco. By E. H. Gillett. 16mo. pp. 
363. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tur OFrFrice or THE IIoLy 
ComMMUNION IN THE Book oF CoMMON 
PRAYER: a Series of Lectures. By Ed- 
ward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., etc. 18mo. 
pp. xiv., 354. Cloth, $1 50. 





Tue GoLpEN LapprR Szs- 
nies. By Alice Gray. 6 vols. 1Smo. 
Cloth, uniform, in box, $4. Containing 
Nettie’s Mission, pp. 141; Little Margery, 
pp. 150; Margery’s City tome, pp. 189; 
The Crossing Sweeper, pp. 144; Rosy Con- 
roy’s Lessons, pp. 144; Ned Dolan’s Gar- 
ret, pp. 150. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Pri- 
mary; or Introduction to the Study of Geo- 
graphy. 4to. pp. 118. Bds. $1 50. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Srertes. No. 
2. The Earth and its Inhabitants. Com- 
mon School Geography. 4to.pp.147. Bds. 
$2 %5. 

Kxry to Guyor’s Watt Maps. 
Geographical Teaching ; being a Complete 
Guide to the Use of Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
with full Instructions for Drawing the Maps 
in Accordance with Guyot’s System of 
Constructive Map Drawing. 12mo. pp. 116. 
Bds. $1 25. 

AppLetTon’s HanpBbook oF 
American TRAVEL. The Southern Tour: 
being a Guide through Md., D.C., Va., 

C., 8. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., La., Tex., 
Ark., Tenn., and Ky. With Descriptive 
Sketches of Cities, etc., etc. With Maps 


of Routes of Travel and Different Cities. 
By Edward H. Hall. 12mo, pp. xii., 142, 
82. Flex. cloth, $2 25. 
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Tur Litrte Trapper. 
W. Heard Hillyard. And other Stories. 
lustrated. i6mo. pp. 293. Cloth, $1 75. 





Tur Cantictes Noten, with 
Accompanying Harmonies. Edited by John 
H. Hopkins, Jr., M.A., Deacon. 12mo. pp. 
111. Cloth, $1 50. 


HarMOoNIES TO THE CantTI- 
cLEs NoTeED, and to the Holy Communion. 
By John H. Hopkins, Jr. Svo. pp. 42, 23- 
Cloth, $2. 

SmureLe Trutrus ror Larn- 
EST Mrinps. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
Cloth, $1 50. — 

“OmnripoTENce (Tur) or 
Lovine-Kinpyess:” being a Narrative of 
the Results of a Lady’s Seven Months’ 
Work among the Fallenin Glasgow. 16mo. 
pp. 840. Cloth, $1 50. 








Discourses oF REDEMPTION, 
as Revealed at ‘‘Sundry Times and in 
Divers Manners.”’ Designed both as Bib_ 
lical Expositions for the People and Hints 
to Theological Students ot a Popular Meth- 
od of Exhibiting the ‘t Divers’? Revela- 
tions through Patriarchs, Prophets, Jesus, 
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and his Apostles. Rev. Stuart Robinson. | 
Syo. pp. 488. ii $3 50. 
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fo our Covrespondents. 





Questions oF ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST’ 
well be answered in this departinent. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosétty. 
Questions of personal interest wéll be 
prompily answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we well try to 
respond in the “next number.’ Your 
“Best THoucutTs” solicited. 


AN Orprr ror Books, JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for thts department—To CoRRE- 
SPONDENTS—-and communications for the 
Editor, must de written on SEPARATE slips. 


Specrat Notice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be. compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of thés JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PuysioLoGy, PHRENOL- 
ogy, PuystocNomy, PsrcnoLoacy, Erxu- 
NOLOGY, @nd ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ra Scrunce or MAN, will still be én order, 
provided they shall 62 deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
ony ONE at a time. 





re SIDED Peo a3 +: ave 


noticed, in the portraits of great men, 
that the face and head are almost always 
canted to one side; one eyebrow is higher 
than the other, and the mouth appears to 
be twisted to one side or distorted, and 
one shoulder is often more clevated than 
the other. Are they really so, or do they 
simply so appear to mc? Docs Secretive- 
ness tend to make people hold the head to | 
one side? 


Ans. A straight face isa rare thing; gen- | 
erally the right side is the larger ; this raiscs | 
one brow, and tends to tilt or twist the | 
mouth. The right side of the brain, the | 
right lung, and right side are usually larger | 
than the left, and the right arm is not only | 

‘ger, but stronger than the left. Is it be- 
cause it is used more? Then why is | 
it used more? Why do not men use | 
the left instead of the right, or both | 
with equal facility? In many cases there | 
is too little vitality to feed both hemi- | 
spheres of the brain, consequently one 
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side, generally the right, becomes the 
larger. We think men are not right- 
handed by accident; that it is an institute 
of nature. Men do not talk and sing be- 
cause taught todo so. They talk and sing 
in a particular manner because of instruc- 
tion and example—but they talk and sing 
because it is in their nature to do so. 


SmaLtu Danps ann Frer.— 


Do all finely-organized persons have small 
hands and feet ? 


Ans. No; nor are all persons having 


|} small hands and feet finely organized. <A 


coarse man and a fine woman might unite 
in marriage, producing a child that resem- 
bled the father in coarseness, but inherit- 
ing a small head and foot, and other deli- 
cate features, from the mother. Another 
might take the fineness of quality from the 
mother, yet inherit large hands and feet, 
and other heavy and rugged indications, 
from the coarse father. 


Hraps.—At what 
the head attain its full size? 

Ans. That depends somewhat on the 
constitution of the person. One attains 
his growth im body and head at 17; an- 
other at 2%; and another at 87, or even 
later. Commonly, the head and body at- 


age does 


| tain their size from 21 to 25 years of age. 





IncrEASE oF Brarn.—Can 


a person’s head, measuring 213¢ inches, be 
increased in size to 221g inches in five 
years, the person being ‘tw enty-five years 
of age, weighing 165 pounds, and being six 
feet hich ? ? If so, what is the best methed 
of obtaining the desired object? 


Ans, We have known individuals to have 
an increase of brain ia ten years from 2134 
to 221g inches, and the inerease oceurred 
after the partics were more than twenty- 
five years ofage. It is not cvery one who 
has constitutional vigor enough thus to 


increase the brain after the body has at-_ 


tained to its full size, but itis not uncom- 
mon for the brain to grow until the age of 
forty-five years. As to the best method of 
brain growth, it is very simple. Let the 
health be preserved, the vital conditions 
kept strong and good. Py temperate liv- 
ing and a liberal exercis¢ of the mind—not 
merely the mathematical or metaphysical, 
literary or mechanical talents, but also the 
feelings, the emotions, the sentiments, 
and thereby the blood will be invited to 
the brain, and its whole substance will be 
rendered active, and thus it will be likely 
to increase in size. A person with but 
little vitality may use intensely one set of 
faculties, and through them use up all 
his vitality, while three fourths of the or- 
gans of the brain are inactive. Such a 
brain may increase in size in the organs 
that are used, but not in the other organs; 


| indeed, the unused parts may decrease as 
' fast as the portions which are used shall 


increase; so that the brain, as a whole, 
may remain stationary, or even become 
smaller. 


DECREASE OF OrGANS.—Do 


| phrenological organs which are large be- 


come smaller by disuse or inactivity, so 
that in after years they would be marked 
less in a chart? 


Ans. The whole brain, a group of organs, 
or a single organ, becomes smaller in con-. 
sequence of mentalinactivity. Sometimes, 
after full maturity, inactivity of intellect 
causes that part of the skull which consti- 
tutes the forehead to become thickened; 
the same would be likely to occur relative 
to the moral or top-head, of the social or 
back-head, or of the selfish or side-head. 
In such cases there would not be a corre- 
sponding diminution of the size of the 
surface. Sometimes, also, organs become 
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uncommonly activé, and the skull is ren- 
dered thin over the organs, in which cases 
the organs are really larger than they are 
indicated. In persons under thirty years 
of age, the changes in the size and activity 
of the brain will be, with practical cer- 
tainty, indicated by the surface of the 
head. We haye a method of determining 
the relative thickness of different parts of 
the skull during life, as well as the abso- 
lute thickness of the skull in general. This 
is done by ascertaining the vibrating ca- 
pacity or tendency of the cranium when 
the person speaks. 


Execrriciry, MAGNETISN.— 
What temperament is most favorable toa 
large amount of electrical or magnetic 
power? 

Ans. The mental temperament is the ba- 
sis of this power, but there must be a good 
degree of the motive temperament to give 
it strength, and an ample supply of the 
vital to feed and sustain that power. 





Wuat are the characteris- 
tics of persons who have Causality, Com- 
parison, Eventuality, Ideality, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Cautiousness large, with In- 
dividuality full, Veneration moderate, and 
with the back- head, except Continuity, 
small ? 


Ans. We bave a basketful of such ques- 
tions cvery month. Men sit down and im- 
agine themselyes to have a certain class of 
organs, or they get their heads examined 
by a phrenclogist who knows or does not 
know much about the subject, and then we 
are asked to spend an hour studying ont 
and writing the indications from charts 
thus marked. Such questions are by no 
means of public interest. Sometimes per- 
sons get into a dispute on the subject of 
mental peculiarities, and in this way ex- 
pect us to decide their questions, If per- 
sons would read the Self-Instructor, they 
could find out the definition, the uses, and 
the influences of each one of the faculties, 
and would be able to draw for themselves 
a tolerably correct conclusion. 

The sketch of the faculties before named 
shows reasoning power, fair observation, 
good memory and imagination, integrity 
and prudence, with less of the social na- 
ture; we would say a thinker rather than 
a doer, and selfish in certain respects. 
Such a man would sit and read, neglecting 
his friends and family, at least in the so- 
cial courtesies which belong to the de- 
partment of domestic life. 


Fairu.—How can the fac- 
ulty which gives faith be increased ? 

Ans. The power of believing that which 
isnot proved, or which lies out of the realm 
of tangible evidence or demonstration, is 
imparted by the moral sentiments, espe- 
cially by the faculty called Spirituality, and 
is susceptible of culture like all the other 
powers. This is done by the exercise of 
the faculty, by meditating on spiritual and 
divine things, a future state, immortality, 
etc. Avoid skepticism; open the mind to 
receive impressions, presentiments, and 
intuitions; try to feel that the spirit of the 
living God is about you, guiding your 
affairs and making all things work for 
your ultimate good. 

Hain.—Does fine hair indi- 
cate a fine quality of brain? 

Ans, It is one of the indications. 

Does any ae tieular color of hair indicate 
any particular quality of brain ? 

Ans. No. 

Does a full or heavy beard indicate a full 
development of the mind? 

Ans, A full beard indicates constitution- 


al rather than mental peculiarities. It in- | papers, 
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dicates strength, health, vigor, and virility, 
but we do not regard it as an indication of 
mentality. We think a goat knows more 
than a sheep, but not because it has a 
beard. 


Tue Jews.—In your Joun- 


NAL, a few months ago, you had a notice 
of a weekly Jewish paper, the Messenger, 
I believe. “Do you think its teac things an d 
articles would conflict with my eony ictions 
as a Christian? Yon recommended its 
reading to your subscribers. Do you ad- 
vise us to read it as containing suitable 
information ? 

I should like to know something abont 
the Jews mysclf. I believe they are wrong- 
ed by most. ‘writers, and I believe even by 
Mr. Wells in his New Puysiocnomy. Do 
you not think it would be intcresting to 
your readers to publish an article or scries 
of articles in your magazine doing justice 
to the Jews? INQUIRER. 


Ans. We commended the Jewés/»afessen- 
ger as the best modern literary exponent 
of the Jewish doctrines, and as wp to the 
times in the adyocacy of art, education, 
reforms, etc. Christians may read it with 
the same freedom that they would read 
anything else for informatien not in ac- 
cordance with their faith. The J. Jf is as 
liberal as any non-controversial sectarian 
journal, and we find it instructive. In his 
New Purystoenomy Mr. Wells described 
the Jews, naming their peculiarities as he 
sincerely believed them to be, without 
prejudice and with no other wish than to 
do them justice. The PHrEeNoLocican 
JOURNAL is open to any fair writer who 
may wish to vindicate the truth as he be- 
lieves it to be concerning the scattered 
tribes of Israel. 

We regard mankind alike, as human 
beings entertaining different views and 
opinions according to education, situation, 
and circumstances; and the Christian, 
Jew, and pagan are enly parts of the hu- 
man race placcd here for a purpose; and 
when the mission of each shall have been 
fulfilled, let us hope that it may be well. 








iJublishers’ Dipactment 


ENcouRAGEMENT.— We have 
recently received the following brief but 
interesting opinion from a distinguished 
clergyman who indicates a warm interest 
in our efforts : 

“THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOUR- 
NAL is not appreciated because it is not 
known. It has a Jarge circulation, but it 
ought to have one larger. It is a suitable 
magazine for all classes of people, as its 
aim is to elevate mankind. The truth is 
presented to the world of readers in an 
attractive form. In no other periodical of 
its kind have I seen so much order, 
‘Order,’ it is said, ‘is heaven’s first law.” 
It has its faults, but they are small ones. 
The high moral tone pervading cyery part 
is worthy of all praise, and should be 
considered more in the selection of reading 
matter for the family circle. It has only 
to be seen to be read. It has only to be 
read to be appreciated. ® it is appreci- 
ated, the life will be reformed and the sou) 
brought back to God. ALD’ 


Ont-ArmuED Mrn.—It has 
been suggested that disabled soldiers 
should have the preference in such public 
office as they may be qualified to fill. 
Clerkships in revenue offices, post-oflices, 
ete., can be filled by them. They can also 
sell tickets at railway stations, receive the 
fares at toll-gates, ferries, and the like; 
canvass for new books, magazines, news- 
sell patented articles, and so forth. 
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' “puess’? who was meant. 
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Those who are capable, may teach, preach, 
lecture, practice law, medicine, or Phre- 
nology. Some of our most eflicient agents 
are one-armed men, Persons are induced 
to subscribe for the Journau partly with a 
view to help the worthy agent, for whom 
all true hearts feel a real sympathy. We 
are opposed to all beggars and begging, 
and only those with a pauper spirit will 
resort to it. But to work at any useful 
employment by which to earn an honest 
living is quite a different matter. Let us 
help those who try to help themselves. 


How Provorrxe!—We pub- 
lished a hand-book some time ago, the 
object of which was to teach those who 
need teaching, ‘‘Ilow Te Writr.” We 
regret all have not read it, or, having read 
it, neglect “its instruetive rules. To-day 
we have received several letters requiring 
answers “by return of post,’? when no 
name, or only the initials, are signed to 
the letters. One long letter—we like short 
business letters and long love letters best— 
from a good young man, unsophisticated 
and religious, who asks for a reply, is 
signed only I’. O. P., instead of his proper 
name. 

Now, who is F. O. P., or Fop? Ard 
what Stato claims him? If he were dis- 
tinguished like U. 8. G., or A. L., or B. F., 
or G. W., or Hl. G., we might at least 
ButsF O. .P- 
will be obliged te write out his surname 
in full, in order to be recognized and 
replied to. Nor will it do for our young 
Jady correspondents to expect answers to 
Fannie L., Jennie D., or Lizzic C. We 


must have the name in fall, including Post- 
Office, County, and Siaze. Then we shall be 
most happy to respond the same day, even 
by the very next mail. 

We have several letters waiting answers, 
simply for the want of proper addresses, 
and look daily for a scolding because ‘my 
letter was not answered.” 








| ApVERTISENG.—Some of our 
advertisers have done us the honor to state 
that their announcements in the PurENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL have proyed more ad- 
yantagcous to them than the same amount 
expended inany other medium. At most, 
we can give but avery limited space to ad- 
yertisers, and this fact makes the space 
thus allotted all the more valuable. We 
venture to suggest that proprietors of 
schools, colleges, merchants, bankers, at- 
torneys, physicians, manufacturers, nurse- 
rymen, fruit-growers, boeksellers. dealers 
in minerals, lands, lumber, coal, iron, etc., 
would find it tho best and most profitable 


journal to place their business before the 
ublic. This Joornat has a large circula- 
ion in this and the old country, among an 
intelligent, enterprising, ‘* go-a-head” peo- 
ple. ‘‘ A word to the wise.” 


'An Ancewtw’s RETREAT IN 
New Yorn !—Steady, reader, don’t get ex- 
cited. We refer to the hygienic establish- 
ment of Dr. E. C. Angell, No. 51 Lexing- 
ton Aveune, corner 25th Street, New York 
city, which is called a “ Sanrrantum.”’ Dr, 
Angell is a graduate of Bellevue Medical 
College, practiced with Dr. Shepherd, on 
Brooklyn Hcights, and is now located in 
the above fashionable neighborhood, near 
the classic promenade of the disconsolate 
Miss Flora McFlimsey, the beautiful young 
lady who had ‘‘ Nothing to Wear.” We 
wish all Angell’s visitors a happy dcliver- 
ance from every evil to whicn flesh is heir. 

Tuers is Sriut Roomw.—Tthe 
prospect now is, that we shall have a full 
class in Practical Phrenology, commencing 
with the new year. Should there be others 
designing to attend, we shall be glad to 
hear from them soon. Address this office. 











AN 


General Items. 








How Correnr, Crears, LIcEn- 
TIOUSNESS, AND WOMEN Kru Fast Youn@ 
Paristans.—Call the roll of the ‘t young 
men of 1830,”’ says a Paris paper, and ask 
where they are? De Balzac is dead—coffce 
killed him. Frederick Soulie is dead, the 
victim of coffee and licentiousness. Eugene 
Briffant died a madman in the Charenton 
Lunatic Asylum. Grandville went mad, and 
breathed his last ina private insane house. 
Lasally died at the Charenton mad-house, 
araving lunatic. Love Weimers dicd from 
opium eating and licentiousness. Rabbe, 
after suffering agony from a loathsome dis- 
ease, took poison to end his prolonged 
torture. Alfred de Musey died a victim to 
the hottle and the cigar. Count Alfred 
D’Orsay was killed by cigars and licentious- 
ness. Charles De Bernard died from coffee 
andlicentiousness, Henry Beyle died from 
coffee and women. Tippolyte Royer Col- 
lard died from coffee and tobacco. Gerard 
De Nerval, after oscillation between plenty 
and want, abstemiousness and licentious- 
ness, went mad and hung himself. All 
died of softening of the brain or spinal 
marrow, or swelling of the heart. All 
mowed down in the prime of life in the 
meridian of their intellect and fame. 

Eugene Sue’s name is added to the fatal 
list. Coffee and women were his ruin. 
He died away from his friends, away from 
his family, away from the home he had 
adorned with such elaborate care, an exile 
in a foreign land. Who would have pre- 
dicted such an end to Eugene Sue in 1841, 
when he was the favorite of Paris, rolling 
in wealth, coveted by every one, and a 
dandy of the most aristocratic pretensions ? 


Tus Norfolk (Va.) Old Do- 
méinion pays us the following compliment : 
PurEenoLocy.—There are two classes of 
men to be found in every community, viz., 
those who have brains, and those who live 
parasitically upon the brains of others. We 
acknowledge their ownership to be due to 
a higher power, clse, had we the power to 
gain them, there would be more tickets 
taken than in the lottery of Fowler and 
Wells, which figured in this city so far back 
(and yet in our memory), that delicacy 
alone induces us to hesitate about naming 
the year, through fear of exposing our age, 
a point on which we are particularly sensi- 
tive. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Of Fowler 
and Wells to-day appears in elegant style, 
proving that what was once regarded as a 
chimera is among the sciences of the age. 

Those distinguished professors are kind 
enough to send us their JourNaL, which 
we regard as eyincing the triumph of per- 
severance over irresolution. 

In examining this scientific work, we 
have been impressed by the heads of men 
known to be gifted with master minds. 
We are not to be told that phrenologists 
jump at conclusions, or, rather, that they 
reach their object after time has decided 
on the abilities of the men whose heads 
are exposed to our view as sketches, 

For thirty odd years this firm has met 
with success, and the fact, that to-day it 
occupies one of the most expensive build- 
ings in Broadway [not exactly; though we 
hope to secure a fire-proof building ere 
long.—-Ep.] is evidence that the verdict of 
the country is in its favor. 

In every instance, we have only to ex- 
amine their charts of the brain, and invari- 
ably find that weight avoizdupois of cer- 
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ebral matter appears wherever real great- 
ness has exhibited itself. It is folly to 
deride this science. It may not be as 
exact as the system of Copernicus, but its 
progress is eminently satisfactory. 

To the obstinately incredulous, we reply 
in the language used once to us by our first 
commander; ‘‘ Ifyou can dobetter, or bring 
better information than Bowditch has given 
you for navigating a ship, accept it; but I 
doubt seriously if any one will be able to 
overthrow his rules.”’ 


ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY 
AND PuysiocgNomy FoR 1867, Ilustrated. 
Contains — How to Study Phrenology ; 
Names of the Faculties; Thomas Carlyle ; 
Civilization and Beauty; A Bad Head; 
Matrimonial Mistafes ; Handwriting ; 
Eliza Cook; Rev. James Martineau; Rev. 
Dr. Pusey; Froude, the istorian ; Thiers, 
the Statesman; John Ruskin, the Art- 
Writer; Rev. Charles Kingsley ; Bashful- 
ness—Difiidence — Timidity, Cause and 
Cure; Ira Aldridge, the Tragedian; So- 
ciety Classified. A capital thing—only 20 
cents. Address FowLER AND WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


Tur CABLE AND THE CLOCKS. 
—The inauguration of submarine tele- 
graphic communication by means of the 
Atlantic cable makes it interesting to in- 
quire into the difference of time in various 
cities of the Oldand New worlds. When it 
is twelve o’clock high noon at New York, 
it is fifty-five minutes and forty-two seconds 
after 4 p.m. at London; fifty-seven minutes 
and twenty seconds after 6 p.m. at St. 
Petersburg; seventeen minutes and 
twenty-four seconds after 7 p.m. at Jeru- 
salem; fifty-one minutes and forty-four 
seconds after 6 P.m. at Constantinople; 
forty minutes and thirty-two seconds after 
4 p.m. at Madrid; thirty-one minutes and 
twenty seconds after 5 p.m. at Bremen; 
forty minutes and thirty-two seconds after 
4 p.m. at Dublin; and forty-one minutes 
and twenty-four seconds after 6 P.m. at 
Florence. The difference of time between 
the extreme east and west points of the 
United States is three hours and fifty 
minutes. In the China Sea, between Sin- 
gapore and China, it is midnight’ when it is 
noon at New York. 


Prars anp AppLes.—We 
have been favored by our good friend 
Morris Baisley, of Westchester Co., N. Y., 
with a basket of the handsomest fruit— 
pears and apples—that we have seen this 
year. Oh, how beautiful! oh, how delicious 
is ripe, luscious fruit! and it is no less 
healthful. It must be a perverted appetite 
and a diseased stomach that can not enjoy 
with a relish such God-given luxuries as 
these. Accept our grateful thanks, friend 
Baisley, for these good gifts. 


A Naturat BaromMerer.— 
We areindebted to a writer in the Canada 
Farmer for the following: 

‘“‘T first observed in the rows of young 
Weymouth (or white pine) trees in my 
nurscries, that the last year’s growth, and 
all the leaves or spines, stand straight up- 
right in dry weather, and on the least 
change to rain or snow, the branches bend 
and the leaves fall back and appear ina 
dying state,even before the rain or snow 
commences. Whenachange comes for dry 
weather, they all recover again, and remain 
so until the next change is going to take 
place, giving the farmer warning in time 
for him to prepare for it.” 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as réghtfully belong to 
this department. We diselaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 25 cents aline.] 





BryYAnt, Stratton & Pacxk- 
ArpD’s New York Business College, 937 
Broadway, and 161 Fifth Avenue. 


The Metropolitan link of the ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Chain of Business Colleges.” 

The location of the New York College is 
unequaled by that of any similar institu- 
Fronting on the two 
main thoroughfares of the city—Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue—with entrances in both, 


tien in the country. 


it is most centrally located, both as re- 
gards residence and business, and is acces- 
ible from all directions, 

The design of the institution is to qual- 
ify young men in the most thorongh man- 
ner for immediate entrance into business 
life. 

1. AScholarship issued by either College 
entitles the holder to full tuition in any or 
all the others comprised in the Chain—se- 
curing to him a membership in Firty in- 
stitutions, located in as many leading cit- 
ies of the Union. 

2. The Scholarships are PERPETUAL; al- 
lowing the student to pursue his course as 
leisurely or rapidly as he may desire, or to 
review at pleasure during life, 

Extract from editorial in New York Cit- 
zzen, Oct. 6: 

“From the rapid improvement which 
the last few years have effected in the op- 
portunities and facilities of the New York 
Business College, it is evident that the pro- 
prietors are actuated by a laudable ambi- 
tion to make their institution the best of 
the ‘ International Chain,’ and, consequent- 
ly, the best in the world. Their success 
has given a position and character to the 
system of business instruction, and we re- 
gret to say that too many inferior institu- 
tions are reaping golden harvests out of 
the popularity which Messrs. Bryant and 
Stratton have created for the profession.” 

For Circulars and Papers containing full 
information, address 

BRYANT, STRATTON & PACKARD, 
937 Broadway, New York. 


Turkish Barus. — No. 63 
CoLumEis STREET, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
Turxkiso Batu has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efiicient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon-’ 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished toalimited number of persons. who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. * 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hovurs.—F'or Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 p.m. 
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Doisear’s CommeErctat [x- 
STITUTIONS.—The oldest in the country, 
established 1835. 609 Broadway, New 
York; cor. Camp and Common Street, 
New Orleans ; 230 Main Street, Memphis; 
cor. Church and Vine strects, Nashville. 
Open day and evening for practical in- 
structions ia Busryess WRITING, PRAcTI- 
CAL BoOKKEEPING, COMMERCIAL ARITII- 
METIC, etc. 

Each pupil receives private instructions 
from the principal, thereby saving three 
fourths of his time. Gentlemen or ladies 
who desire, can secure private rooms. 


IMPORTANT TO NATURALLY BaD WRITEES. 

By twenty years’ careful study, Messrs. 
Dolbear Brothers have inveated a system 
of hand-training whieh will positively re- 
move all stiffness, cramping, or trembling, 
and other difficulties supposed to be nat- 
ural. They guarantee by this system to 
enable any person, young or old, to write 
with ease, elegance, rapidity, and satisfac- 
tion—any particular style which their taste 
may select. 

The best proof of the efficiency of this 
system is the rapid improvement shown 
by comparing the writing of the same per- 
son before and after taking lessons, speci- 
mens of which are constantly on exhibi- 
tion. 

For terms, etc., apply or inclose a stamp 
to 609 Broadway. 1t 





Heravp or Heatrua, THREE 
MontTus FoR 25 CENTS. 

We will sond the Herald of Health three 
months on trial for 25 cents. 

Dio Lewis says, ‘‘ Your Journal will 
achieve an unbounded success.” Horace 
Greeley, H. W. Beecher, Dio Lewis, Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, G. W. Bungay, I. 
Marsh, and many other national men write 
regularly for it. $2 a year. 20 cents a 
number. 

Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 
Laight Street, New York. 2t 





Lapis’ FREEMASONRY.— 
Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural Illustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Rogert Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Illustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

(2 This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees, 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 432 Broome St., New York. 





Tut Hyertan Homn. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





To Pusuisnuers. Books for 
review in the St. Croix Counter, Calais, 
Maine, may be left at the house of Dr. Mc- 
CREADY, 43 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. 2t* 
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Gems oF SacreD Sone.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautifal collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the ‘‘ Tlome Circle Series,’’ now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, ‘‘Gmems or ScorrisH Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 











DITSON & CO., 27% Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 


Tur Piace to Ger Croru- 
Ina. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 








Tur Movement - Curr. — 
Chronic Inyalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. 


Netw PHyYstoGNomy; oR, 
Stens oF CHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By §. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In three 
styles. Price, in one yolume, muslin, 
handsomely bound, $5; in heavy calf, 
marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full 
gilt, $10. A very handsome presenta- 


tion book. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The ‘Signs of Character” are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. Itis in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application. The various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Dryrnes, ORATOoRs, 
STATESMEN, WARRIORS, ARTISTS, PoETs, 
PrinosorpHEeRs, INVENTORS, PUGILISTs, 
SureEons, DiscoyerEers, Actors, Must- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an ENcycto- 
Ppmpta of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the carecr and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Czesar, Shak- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the book, 
where practicable. has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

AGENTS WANTED. 





A TREATISE ON THE STHAM- 
Enere in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 


Instructions for the Manufacture.and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Joun Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of ‘‘A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,” by the ‘ Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated b thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 
| FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 2% cents a line, er $25 a column.]} 














Naturat History or New 
Yorx«.—Printed by authority of the Gov- 
ernor and Senate of the State of New York. 
A very important work, and not to be 


found in the market at any price. We can 
supply the following volumes, got up in 
good and substantial binding, and in large 


quarto yolumes, embracing the following 
subjects: 

5, Zoology, by James F. DeKay; 2, Bot- 
any, by John Torrey: 1, Mineral gy, by 
Lewis C. Beck; 4, Geology, by Wm. M. 
Mather, James Hall, and Lardner Van- 
uxem; 5, Agriculiure, by E. Emmons; 2, 
Palaentology, by James Tall. All full of 
costly Plates and Engravings—19 volumes. 
Price $150. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 

THE Horacr Waters GRAND 
SQUARE AND Upriast Pranos, MeLoprons, 
AND CABINET OnGans.+-Wholesale and re- 
tail. To let, andrentallowed, i‘ purchased. 
Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand pianos at bargains, from $60 
to $225. Factory and Warcrooms, No. 481 
Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand 
pianos. Pianos tuned and repaired. New 
{-octave pianos for $275 and upward. 
Piano stools and covers. 

3t HORACE WATERS. 





Puonocrapuic Works.— 
** Get the best.” Graham’s Hand-Book, $2; 
Graham’s Standard Phonographie Diction- 
ary, $5; Pitman’s Manual, €1: Pitman’s 
Reader, 50 cents; Pitman’s Companion, 
$1 50. Any one interested in the subject 
of Phonography, by devoting two hours 
each dayin reading and writing it, would 
in six months attain the prerey or 
capacity of writing one hundred words per 
minute. Orders prompily filled for both 
Graham’‘s and Pitman’s works by FowLer 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


(Scarce.) AMERICAN Kpt- 
TIONOF THE British ENCYCLOPEDIA, OR 
DICTIONARY OF ARTS AND ScCImNCES, com- 
prising an accurate and popular view of 
the improved state of human knowledge, 
in 12 volumes, value $30. 

We can supply a complete set (second- 
hand), with 180 illustrations (except vol. 2), 
for $15. 

F'AC-SIMILES OF LETTERS FROM GEORGE 
WASHINGTON TO SiR JOHN SINCLAIR, M.P., 
ee agriculture and other interesting topics. 








THe ArT JOURNAL, London, 184), ele- 
gantly and substantially bound. and full of 
illustrations (not mailable), $10. 

Tue ANATOMY OF THE Horse, including 
descriptions of the Bones, Cartilages, 
Muscles, Fascias, Ligaments, Nerves, Ar- 
teries, Veins, and Glands, illustrated by 24 
plates. By George Stubbs, London, $7 50. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


> = 
Dr. 8S. B. Smirn’s Exrcrro- 
Maenetic Macuitnies.— The only ones 
where a true wynixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and_ strong magnetic 
powcr is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the ‘* Six 
current’? contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called * Six current 
machine’ has nearly double magnetic 
power.” The book I allnde to will be 
found interesting and instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 
.B. The Magnetic power of my intensé- 
Jjied Direct Current raises nine pounds. 
‘“The arrangement in Smith’s apparatus 
gives a much stronger physiological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus, 
‘*B, SILLIMAN, Jr., Yale College.”’ 
Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 
Address DR. 8. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 


Goop BooKs by Marm.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
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Tue Gormc Furnace, for 


Warming Dwellings, Churches, Schools, 
Stores, ete. 


After six years of experience, T feel 
warranted in saying that there is no fur- 
nace which combines so many good quali- 
ties as the Gothic Furnace. I submit the 
following Testimonials: 


It has been in constant use four winters, 
Tt has not cost one cent for repairs. nor 
are there indications that it wil! for many 
years tocome. Ican conceive of no more 
effective and cconomical heating apparatus 
than the Gothic Furnace. Its performance 
last winter I thought almost marvelous. 
Commencing fire in it about November 
1st. it was continued until April 20th 
without once going out. If I had twenty 
houses to furnish with furnaces. I should 
use the * Gethic.’’ I used less than seven 
tons of coal last winter. 

C. W. SMITH, Cooperstown, Banker. 


JUDGE BULLOCK, of the U. 8. District 
Court, for Rhode Island, writes thus: 

I have how used your Gothic Furnace, 
No. 10, two winters. I purchased it with- 
out any recommendation from you, but 
because of its simplicity of construction 
and alta adaptedness to the end in 
view. am entirely satisfied with it, and 
deem it preferable to any hot-air furnace I 
have seen. 


The Gothic Furnace in use at Christ 
Church, Middle Haddam, Ct., has been in 
use two Winters. It is a good heating 
furnace, casily taken care of. The con- 
sumption of coal for the winter is about 
two and a half tons of coal to heat the 
church on Sundays. 

HENRY L. STEWART. 


After a trial of more than three years of 
one of your No. 10 Gothic Furnaces, I can 
safely affirm it to be the most desirable 
heat generator I have ever seen. 

G. S. WEAVER, 
162 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


We can recommend the Gothic Furnace. 
It is far superior to any other we have 
ever used. It never gives off gas, and is 
very economical. KINGSLEY & CO., 

Englewood, New Jersey. 

Some furnaces give pure air, but require 
a large amount of fucl. Other furnaces 
are so arranged that they burn a part of the 
air, and so produce headache and often 
other diseases. The Gothic Furnace, we 
think, after several years’ use both in our 
office and in our shop, avoids both diffi- 
culties. The amount of fuel used is small, 
and the airis puro. 

EMERSON & MANNY (of Manny’s 
Reaper), Roekford, Il, 


The furnace has proved an entire success. 
Its heating properties, with the economy 
of fuel combined, surpass anything of the 
kindhere. Ihave used it with Bituminous 
as well as Anthracite coal. 

G. CHURCH, Meadville, Pa. 


The advantages of the Gothic Furnace 
must be apparent to any one who will 
examine its construction and working. 
The Heater placed in my house and in the 
Pres. Church works well. 

W.P. VAN RENSSELAER, Rye, N. Y. 


It has proved every way satisfactory. It 
radiates more heat than any other I have 
yet. seen. It is casily managed. 

G. W. BARNES, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


It has given me perfect satisfaction. My 
house is of good size. Last winter I used 
but six and a half tons of coal. 

M. H. GRIFFING, Danbury, Ct. 


The furnace which you have placed in 
our church is a great improyement on our 
old one; while it burns about half the coal, 
it gives out more heat. I prefer it to any 
that I have seen. 

“ REV. STEVENS PARKER, 
Rector of Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M. LESLEY: 

Dear Sir—I have uscd your furnace for 
three years—have always found it eco- 
nomical, easily managed, and an excellent 
radiator of heat. 


BENJAMIN F. BROWN. 
850 Broadway, N. ¥. 


I have used it two winters—it works to 
my entire satisfaction. I know of no 
better Heater in market. It seems to be 
economical—it is easily managed and con- 
trolled. T. M. TIBBITS, Troy, N. Y. 

ALEX, M. LESLEY, Manufacturer, 


No. 605 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


Between 35th and 86th streets, at the junc- 
tion of Broadway and Sixth Avenue. 
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HERALD or Heatrn.—Those 
who subscribe now for it for 1867, shall re- 
ceive the back numbers from July, 1866 
free. It has recently been greatly enlarged 
and improved, with a large list of National 
contributors. We shall have an article 
every month from Henry Ward Beecher, 
frequent articles from Horace Greeley, ete., 
etc., etc. $2 a year, 20 cents a number. 
We want a few thousand agents to canvass 
for it, and also for a new and valuable book 
just published. Address MILLER, WOOD 
& CO., 15 Laight Street, New York. 





For Lecrurers, COLLEGES, 
STUDENTs, AND PuxBuic INsTITUTIONS.— 
New Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 

‘Anatomy of the Neck (colored), $1 25. 

Anatomy of the Male and Female Pelvis, 
showing each in their various parts. Pre- 
paid by mail, $3. 

These plates were prepared expressly for 
Physicians, Lecturers, Teachers, and Stu- 
dents. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Arsums.—Album (Turkey), 


50 cards, $4; do. do., 80 cards, clasp, extra, 
$3; do., in great variety, holding from 30 
to 800. Prepaid by post. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


JEFIFERSON’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 

WILLIS’ POEMS, with a new portrait 
on steel, blue and gold. $2. 

10,000 WONDERFUL THINGS. $1 %. 

LORENZO DOW'S COMPLETE 
WORKS. $3. 

GUERNSEY'’S HOMEOPATHIC DO- 
MESTIC PRACTICE. $3. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY ren- 
dered attractive, and the Laws of Health 
made plain. 

GOETHE’S 





be. 
SS OEMS AND BALLADS. 


Yb. 
. CUPPER’S UNIVERSAL STAIR 
BUILDER. An entirely new and original 
treatise on Stair Building, Staircases, 
Hand Rails, etc. Illustrated by 29 plates. 


$7. 

HOMEOPATHY. — HULL’S (Jahr) 
SYMPTOMATOLOGY, carefully re-edited, 
with Notes, Emendations, and Additions, 
by F. G. Snelling, M.D. $7. 

HULL’S (Jahr) REPERTORY. Edited 
with Annotations and Additions, by F. 


Ga. peering. M.D. $5. 

FAMILY HOMEOPATHY, by John 
Ellis, M.D. $2. 

WEBSTER’S QUARTO ACADEMIC 
DICTIONARY. $2 %5 ; 


CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR 


THE PEOPLE; or, Popular Encyclopedia ; 
embracing all tho branches of knowledge 
necessary to constitute a well-informed 
man. ‘Two large imperial octavo volumes, 
of 850 pages, each illustrated with more 
than 600 engravings. Sheep, library style. 
By Post or express. $12. 

Address Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


New Work on GRAPE CUL- 


TURE. 

In press, and nearly ready, ‘‘ Practical 
Grape Culture,” by John Phin, author of 
“Open Air Grape Culture.”? Price $1 25. 

AMERICAN NEWS CoO., 
i 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
And JOHN PHIN, Havana, N. Y. 


Ir will eventually be known 


in every Hotel, Laundry, and Family in the 
land, that STARCH GLOSS is the only ar- 
ticle that will give a fine, beautiful, ivory- 
like polish to linen or muslin, It is the 
ONLY ARTICLE that will effectually prevent 
the ironand dust from adhering to the cloth. 
it makes old linen look like new! Goods 
done up with it keep clean much longer, 
thereby saving time and labor in washing. 
It is the most economical article that can 
be used, costing only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized family. 
Warranted not to injure the clothes. It is 
used by the principai Hotels, Laundries, 
-and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you are respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
deceive the public by worthlessarticles call- 
ed Starch Gloss, etc., to prevent fraud we 
now put upon the wrapper of each cake a 
fac-simile of the signature of the inventor 
Wm. Cullen. For sale by Grocers an 
ae aS NEW YORK STARCH GLOSS 
CO. , 218 Fulton Street, New York. 
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VALUABLE Books—VERY 
ScARCE: 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest «ettlement 
to the present time, by Mary L. Boorn. 
Iilustrated with over one hundred engray- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Notes, by Frank Moorg, in two volumes. 
$12 50. 

BROADHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $5. 

HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Dionystus LARDNER. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $7 50. 


-WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from ‘the be- 
ginning” till s.p. 1850. Arranged in Four 

ras, by SAnan JoserHaA HALE; illustrated 
by 280 Portraits. $7. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Joun P. Kennepy. In2vyols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conquest, 1520, to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
oe By Pamir Youne, M.D. 


THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Cuas. J. PE- 
TERSON. $3 50. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By JonnB. 
Newman. In 2 vols., comprising the most 
valuable. Native and Exotic Plants, with 
$7 BO history, medicinal properties, etc. 

7 50. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in2vols. $5. 

GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE, 
385 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 

FARNHAM’S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $3 50. 

WASHINGTON’S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE. Fac-similes.of Letters from 
George Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
M.P. $350. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





Guipe Booxs.—We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher’s prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. F. & W. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
‘* Mechanical Movements,”’ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Ofiice; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, ete. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scicntific and mechanical subjects, 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $250 in advance, Single 
copies, by mail; six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance, 

The publishers of the American. Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘t Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees,” ess 

_ BROWN, COMBS & CO., 
roprzetors of the American Artisan, 
Oct. tf. No, 189 Broadway, New York. 
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New Cuurcu Mousic.—TuE 
‘OFFERING. A collection of New Church 
Music, consisting of Metrical Tunes 
Chants, Sentences, Quartets Motets, and 
Anthems. By L, H. Southard. 

This is a collection of New Music, and 
not merely a New Collection of Old Music. 
The established reputation of Mr. Southard 
will attract to this volume the attention of 
those with whom really good music is a 
desirable acquisition. Sent by mail, post- 
paid. Price, $1 50 a copy, $13 50 per doz. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Mrs. E. Dz La Verens, M.D., 


149 CarLTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, 


PHRENOLoGY AT Homr.— 
“Tne STUDENT’s Ser.’’—How can I learn 
Phrenology? What books are best for me 
to read? Is it possible to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of it without a teacher? 
We may say in reply, that we have arrang- 
eda series of the best works on the sub- 
ject, with a Bust, showing the exact loca- 
tion of all the phrenological organs, with 
such illustrations and definitions as to 
make the study simple and plain. The cost 
for this ‘‘ SrupENtT’s Spr,” which embraces 
all that is requisite, is only $10. It may 
be sent: by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


Dr. Jerome Kipprr’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 


CHICKERING & Sons. KEs- 


tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 





Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most efficacious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Hvery Bottle Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
GABANDAN & MaAnrsu, 679 Broadway, 
CASWELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
Hurermsan & Co., Broadway, 
+ Kyapp, 362 Hudson Street, and 
Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F, C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
8S. A, CLARK, Proprietors, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 





CuoicE Pranorortse Music. 


—Home Circle, 2 vols. Instrumental 
Musicfor the Piano, Silver Chord. 1 vol. 
Songs, Ballads, etc. Piano Accompani- 
,ment. Shower of Pearls. 1 vol. Choice 
Duets, with Piano Accompaniment. Op- 
eratic Pearls. 1yol. Gems from Standard 
Operas. Piano Accompaniment. Gems 
of German Song, 1 vol. Vocal Gems of 
German Composers. Piano Accompani- 
ment. Gems of Scottish Song. 1 Vol. 
Standard Scotch Lyrics. Piano Accom- 
paniment. Gems of Sacred Song. 1 vol. 
All from the best Composers, Price of 
each vol.: Plain, $2 50; Cloth, $3; Cloth, 
gilt, $4. Sent postpaid, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
1t Publishers, Boston. 








Portraits oF WASHINGTON, 
Lincotn, ANDREW JOHNSON, and JoHN 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 
the following prices : 

Tyapertal Sizpi cade: osels egies oh cove ais t0 

Medium izoesioacmarie came vnce scion a 

Card size for-albtim’. occ cc ses eee 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

: 389 Broadway, New York. 
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MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ComPANIONS— 


For.the Bookbinder ..........0.-++-- $2 25 
Brass and Iron Founder..........-.-- 2 50 
BEGWOT ts c's covccsincetitatenins aac meee 1 50 
Builders: «che cht es geleme aoe Meena 1 50 
Gabinet: Maker'!>. ..2sccc0 (usp seater 1 50 
Giamdlen? 223, 3. ae <cdicins apenas 12 00 
Copter Spinner «2. ¢s,04 aes deseo 1% 
UIBULUCL Maer ve o's:0.0 ois, cus oe eh eicts Mme ee 1 50 
DIMEN BS CONIPADION. osciscs cates ce eeee 1 50 

stam MMSLTUGCOI. cc oe deren av aan sea 3 50 
PI ORSG SHOCL eis «cles sich s:ctcses ce steer 1°25 
DPE OM een cit orscn cai ct dew es cate atte we 1% 
Millwright and Miller................ 3 00 
Pantemand Grider 2c icas aeons Sewleats 1 50 
Spd AMO CLG, eae ails cie.o cieieis oi otvo'mne:s 1 50 
R. R. and Givil HETITIGOT 2 yinjete <oinie,oieip 1 50 
SUiryveuOmeeons seins acne esac 5350 1 50 
The Art of Dyeing, etc... .......... 3 50 
Turher #2 ck. Hevibaeet eee Sieh sielaters 1 50 


Toe Manuracture oF Iron in ALL 
irs VARtIoUs Brancues, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not be 4 eter 


Ht OL RES OD DT OB pad oan adooccure 2c $ 
Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy.......... 2 00 
Overman’s Metallurgy ..::........... 3 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine......... 2 50 


Tanning, Currying,and Leather Dress- 
ing ci Se ohne are 2 
Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


VatvuaBLte Booxs — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations..... $3 50 


Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 %5 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 








VDIGLGy: Seen ae eats tee oe eae 1% 
The American Question. By John 

Bright (). Gate sceenite sence Saat 
Russell’s Young Ladies’ Elocutionary 

Reader 250) 2.c: Batste, sfersiathewi oe ate daa 1% 


Exhibition Speaker, Wo00.05.s.2256. 
American Eloquence. 

supplementcn ja. eaece are te ees 
Men and Times of the Revolution. 
Reid’s English Dictionary............ 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Househo!d 





NEICDCOng ns 7 eh bee Anme te ee a!) 
Youmans’ New Chemistry.... ...... “Leltf 
Lardner’s Lectures on Science and 

Art, 2volumes,... «. % 50 


Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 

Trench on the Study of Words....... 1 25 

Jefferson’s Manuai of Parliamentary 
ae et | 


THUleR Rina es cee ee 25 
Flowers of Elocution...............- 2 00 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 1 60 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery......... 1 2% 


Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
ple: HS: yolnmess yaa Se, eee eee 10 00 
Johnson's aud Walker’s Pronouncing 
Dictionaryee:.qc-cssee eee ee 
Macaulay’s History of England. 2vols. 3 00 
Postpaid at prices annexed. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Goop Books For Farmers. 
Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, post-paid, $1 50 

Do., do,, for 1858-9-60, with 450 Engrav- 
ings, vol. 2, $1 50. 

0., do., 1861-2-3, $1 50. 

Do., do,, 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do,, do,, 1866. separate, 130 Engravings, 
post-paid, 35 cents. 

Rurai Manual, comprising ** The House,” 
‘*The Farm,” ‘‘The Garden,” and ‘ Do- 
mestic Animals.” $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees, $1. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New. York. 


THe UNIVERSAL STAIR 
BUILDER, being a new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and Hand-Rails, 
showing plans of the various forms of 
Stairs. Useful also to Stone Masons con- 
structing Stone Stairs and Hand-Rails. Il- 
lustrated by 29 plates. By R.A, Cupper, 
author of ‘** The Paacticai Stair Builder’s 
Guide.” Price, postpaid, $7 50. 


Easy Lessons rm Lanp- 
SCcAPE, With instructions for the lead pen- 
cil and crayon, By F. N. Otis, A.M. 36 
plates. Fifth edition. $3 50. 


First Lessons 1x Composi- 
TION, with full directions on the subject of 
Punctuation. . By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 
$1. Sent postpaid by FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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ESOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


-- 


THE OLD LION. 


A LION worn out with years lay 
+\ stretched upon the ground, utterly 
helpless, and drawing his last breath. A 
Boar came up, and to satisfy an ancient 
grudge, drove at him withhistusks. Next 
a Bull, determined to be revenged on an 
old enemy, gored him with his horns. 
Upon this an Ass, seeing that the old Lion 
could thus be treated with impunity, 
thought that he would show his spite also, 
and came and threw his heels in the Lion’s 
face; whereupon the dying beast ex- 
claimed: ‘The insults of the powerful 
were bad enough, but those I could haye 
managed to bear; but to be spurned by so 
base a creature as thou—the disgrace of 
nature, is to die a double death.” _ 





THE THREE TRADESMEN. 


ae was a city in expectation 
of being besieged, and a council was 
called accordingly to discuss the best 
means of fortifying it. A Bricklayer gave 
his opinion that no material was so good 
as brick for the purpose. A Carpenter 
begged leave to suggest that timber would 
be far preferable. Upon which a Currier 
started up, and said, ‘t Sirs, when you have 
said all that can be said, there is nothing 
in the world like leather.” 





THE BOY AND THE NETTLE. 


4 BOY playing in the fields got 
stung by a Nettle. He ran home to 
his mother, telling her that he had but 
touched that nasty weed, and it had stung 
him. ‘‘It was your just touching it, my 
boy,” said the mother, ‘‘ that caused it to 
sting you; the next time you meddle with 
a Nettle, grasp it tightly, and it will do 
you no hurt.” 
Do boldly what you do at all. 


Wy 


oh: on high in most tempting show. 


matter? The Grapes are sour !”’ 





of a Court of Justice. 








(eS ee 


‘ young, ‘‘ True,’’ she replied, ‘“‘bnt it is not only my little 
: ones that I mourn, but that I should haye been wronged in 
that very place where the injured fly for justice.’ 


























THE ¥OX AND THE GRAPES. 
i FOX, just at the time of the vintage, stole into a 
i vineyard where the ripe sunny Grapes were trellised up 
He made many a spring 
a and a jump after the luscious prize; but. failing in all his 
attenrpts, he muttered as he retreated, ‘‘ Well! what does it 


: THE SWALLOW IN CHANCERY. : 
SWALLOW had built her nest under the eaves 


Before her young ones could fly, a 
Serpent gliding ont of his hole ate them all up. When the 
poor bird returned to her nest and found it empty, she be- 
\% gan a pitiable wailing; but a neighbor suggesting, by way of 
1 comfort, that she was not the first bird who had lost her 
| 
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TUE BOX AND THE GkAvks. 






















































































































































































THE FIGHTING-COCKS AND EAGLE, 
WO young Cocks were fighting as 
fiercely as if they had been men. At 
last the one that was beaten crept intoa 
corner of the hen-house, covered with 














AHORLANG St 


wounds. But the conqueror, straight- 
way flying up to the top of the house, be- 
gan clapping his wings and crowing, to 
announce his victory. At this moment 
an Eagle, sailing by, seized him in his 
talons and bore him away; while the de- 
feated rival came out from his hiding- 
place, and took possession of the dung- 
hill for which they had contended. 

A magnanimous man never boasts of 
his personal achievements. 
speak for him, He gives all the glory, 
through gratitude, to his Maker, 
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His works 


THE FROG AND THE OX. 


N Ox, grazing in a swampy mea- 
dow, chanced to set his foot among a 
parcel of young Frogs, and crushed nearly 
the whole brood to death. One that 
escaped ran off to his mother with the 
dreadful news: ‘‘And, O mother!” said 
he, ‘tit was a beast—such a big four-footed 
beast !—that did it.” 
ald Frog, ‘how big? was it as big”’—and 








“Big?” quoth the | 


she puffed herself out to a great degree— 
‘tas big as this?’ ‘‘Oh!’’ said the little 
one, ‘‘a great deal bigger than that.” 
“Well, was it so big?” and she swelled 
herself out yet more. ‘‘ Indeed, mother, 
but it was; and if you were to burst your- 
self, you would never reach half its size.” 
Proyoked at such a disparagement of her 
powers, the old Frog made one more trial, 
and burst herself indeed. 

So men are ruined by attempting a 
greatness to which they have no claim. 





THE WOLF AND THE HORSE. « 
\ S a Wolf was roaming over a farm, 
he came to a field of oats, but not be- 
ing able to eat them, he left them and went 
his way. Presently meeting with a Horse, 
he bade him come with him into the field ; 
‘For,’ says he, ‘‘ I have found some cap- 
ital oats; and I have not tasted one, but 
have kept them all for you, for the very 
sound of your teeth is music to my ear.” 
But the Horse replied: ‘* A pretty fellow! 
if Wolves were able to eat oats, I suspect 
you would not have preferred your ears to 
your appetite.” 
Little thanks are due to him who only 
gives away what is of no use to himself. 





THE SHEPHERD AND THE SEA. 
SHEPHERD moved down his 
flock to feed near the shore, and be- 

holding the Sea lying in a smooth and 
bieathless calm, he was seized with a 
strong desire to sail over it. So he sold 
all his sheep and bought a cargo of Dates, 
and loaded a vessel, and set sail.. He had 
not gone far when a storm arose; his ship 
was wrecked, and his Dates and every- 
thing lost, and he himself with difficulty 
escaped to land. Not long after, when the 
Sea was again calm, and one of his friends 
came up to him and was admiring its re- 
pose, he said, ‘“‘ Have a care, my good fel- 
low, of that smooth surface, it is only 
looking out for your Dates.” 





THE WILD BOAR AND THE FOX. 


WILD Boar was whetting his 
tusks against a tree, when a Fox com- 
ing by asked why he did so; ‘‘For,”’ said 
he, ‘‘I see no reason for it ; there is neither 
hunter nor hound in sight, nor any other 
danger that I can see, at hand.” ‘‘ True,” 
replied-the Boar; ‘t but when that danger 
does arise, I shall have something else to 
do than to sharpen my weapons.” 
It is too late to whet the sword when the 
trumpet sounds to draw it. 









































THE FROG AND THE OX, 
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Fie. 1.—THe Giris Laver at THEM. 


THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THEM 
ASS. 

MILLER and his Son were driv- 
£ ing their Ass to a neighboring fair to 
sell him. ‘They had not gone far when 
they met with a troop of girls returning 
from the sown, talking and laughing. 
‘‘ Look there!’’ cried one of them, ‘did 
you ever see such fools, to be trudging 











rected, and immediately took up his Son 
behind him. They had now almost reach- 
ed the town. ‘Pray, honest friend,” said 
a townsman, ‘is that Ass your own?” 
‘Yes,’ says the old Man. ‘'Oh! one 


would not have thought so,” said the 
other, ‘‘ by the way you load him. Why, 
youtwo fellows are better able to carry the 
poor beast than he you!” 


‘* Anything to 
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along the road on foot, when they might 
be riding?” The old Man, hearing this, 
quietly bade his Son get on the Ass, and 
walked along merrily by the side of him. 
Presently they came up to a group of old 
men in earnest debate. ‘‘There!” said 
one of them, ‘‘it proves what I was a-say- 
ing. What respect is shown to old age in 
these days? Do you see that idle young 








please you,” said the old Man; ‘‘ we can 
but try.”’ So, alighting with his Son, 
they tied the Ass’s legs together, and by 
the help of a pole endeavored to carry him 
on their shoulders over a bridge that led 
to the town. This was so entertaining a 
sight, that the people ran out in crowds to 
laugh at it; till the Ass, not liking the 
noise nor the situation, kicked asunder 





accompanied by a weak judgment, and 
not sufficiently held in check by Self-Es- 
teem and Firmness. A desire to please 
is, in itself, highly commendable; but we 
are called upon neither to act contrary 
to our own best judgment as to what is 
right, or to sink our own self-respect un- 
der the pressure of public sentiment; and 
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MERCURY ANT THE SCULPTOR. 
NV ERCURY having a mind to know 
'E in what estimation he was held among 
men, disguised himself as a traveler, and 
going into a Sculptor’s workshop, began 
asking the price of the different statues he 
saw there. Pointing to an image of Ju- 
piter, he asked how much he wanted for 





















































































































Fic. 4.—OVERLOADING THE Ass. 


where widely differing parties and opin- 
ions exist and urge our adhesion, any at- 
tempt to secure approval and applause 
from all sides is sure not only to fail in its 
object, but to earn for us the contempt of 
every independent and candid person. A 
man is sometimes justified in being ‘‘on 
the fence;’’ but to be on both sides at 














that. “A drachma,”’ said the image-mak- 


er. Mercury laughed in his sleeve, and 
asked, ‘‘How much for this of Juno?” 
The man wanted a higher price for that. 
Mercury’s eye now caught his own image. 
‘* Now, will this fellow,” thought he, ‘task 
me ten times as much for this? for I am 
the messenger of heaven, and the source 
































once, or by turns, is neither a dignified 
nor a wise procedure. The Miller, by try- 
ing to please everybody, pleased nobody, 
and lost his Ass into the bargain; and 
many a good-natured but weak-minded 
popularity-seeker makes a donkey of him- 
self, by a similar course, and gets laughed 
at for his pains. 

















































































































Fig. 3.—THE Women NoT SUITED, 


rogue riding, while his old father has to 
walk?—Get down, you scapegrace! and 
let the old Man rest his weary limbs.” 
Upon this the Father made his Son dis- 
mount, and got up himself. In this man- 
ner they had not proceeded far when they 
met a company of women and children, 


“Why, you lazy old fellow!” cried several. 
tongues at once, “how can you ride upon 
upon the beast, while that poor little lad 


there can hardly keep pace by the side of 


you?’ The good-natured Miller stood cor- 


the cords that bound him, and, tumbling 
off the pole, fell into the river. Upon 
‘this the old Man, vexed.and ashamed, 
made the best of his way home again— 
convinced that by endeavoring to please 
everybody, he had pleased nobody, and 

- lost his Ass into the bargain. 
The absurdity of the poor Miller’s at- 
tempt to please everybody, and the disas- 


trous failure which attended them, furnish 


an admirable illustration of the action of 


largely developed Love of Approbation 











Fig. 5.—ANYTHING TO PLEASE. 


of all his gain.’’ So he put the question 


to him, what he valued that Mercury at. 
“Well,” says the Sculptor, ‘Sif you will 
give me my price for the other two, I will 
throw you that into the bargain.” 

They who are over-anxious to know how 
the world values them, will seldom be set 
down at their own price. 
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Fie. 6.—THE FINAL CATASTROPHE, 
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THE FAMILY DOG. 


I am thinking, to-night, as I lie on the rug, 
By the bright flashing firelight all sheltered and snug, 
Of the many past days over which I can gaze 
With the pride and the praise 
Becoming a family dog. 
While piercing winds blow, and half buried in snow, 
My old cheerless kennel deserted may go, 
I can but recall a bleak night, long ago, 
When I was no family dog. 





‘Twas a pitiful flight ; unable to fight 
The merciless mastiff who conquered me quite, 
I was ready to perish with starving and fright, 
When, in tones soft and clear, 
A new voice caught my ear, 
And a kind, coaxing whistle proclaimed a friend near. 
How I sprang to the side 
Of the tall muffled cloak, 
And by barking and fawning 
My gratitude spoke, 
As in at the door, to wander no more, 
I was ushered—the family dog! 


Ah! the taste of that bone, which in pity was thrown 
For my supper that night, it ean never be known 

By a dog besides me, unless perchance he 

On the road to starvation has traveled with me! 





* We are indebted for the aboye to that well-known 
and well-edited juvenile monthly, ‘‘ Merry’s Musrum.” 





And the warmth of that fire, how it glows through me 
yet, 
As shivering with cold and all glistening with wet 
It melted the ice, 
Dripping down more and more 
From my half-frozen limbs 
In a pool on the floor ! 
And the home I then found, search the wide world around, 
Was the one of all others where naught could be found 
Save good-will for a family dog! 


Then it was that I made a sure vow, if I stayed 
Where such kindness, unasked, to a stranger was paid, 
They should never regret 
The night we first met, 
While I was the family dog! 


Little then did I know how I ever could show 
A grateful return, or a favor bestow, 
But gratitude ever will watch for a way, 
And so it has often turned out with old Tray, 
Fred and Flora well knew 
I was faithful and true, 
For I carried their basket each morning to, 
And with eager delight 
Again hailed them at night, 


hool ; 


Their escort as exact as if working by rule, 
But my heart trembles still 
With an undying thrill 
Of joy which no future can ever impair, 
At the touch of the collar my rough neck shall wear, 
A token of love, which for me they will bear 
While I am the family dog. 











[Nov., 1866. ° 


It chanced on a day, 

When, my master away, 
With Fred and sweet Flora I wandered in play 
To the willow-fringed lake, where a sail they would take, 
While the echoes around, with their glee wide awake, 
In the sweet childish prattle seemed glad to partake. 


Fred loosened the boat from the post on the shore, 
And Flora stepped in on its bright painted ‘toor, 
When the strange rocking motion upon the clear tide 
Alarmed little Flora, who fell from its side ; 
And the silvery waters 
Grew smooth e’er the spot 
Where she passed out of sight 
With the quiekness of thought. 
Fred’s scream of dismay lingers still on my ear, 
As I plunge "neath the surface so mockingly clear ; 
But more plainly comes back his wild cry of delight 
As I brought his sweet Flora again to his sight, 
And bore in my grasp the fair burden I gave 
With joy to the hearts I would perish to save ! 
Oh! the tender earessing ! 
The warm, earnest blessing ! 
S The patting and hugging, 
And little hands tugging 
To clasp on the collar I proudly shall wear 
So long as the title, then earned, I shall bear— 
A grateful old family dog! 


Dear Fred! he has gone; and I can not tell why 
He should linger so long from poor Flora and I, 
I suspect from the wars he will never return, 
Though again for his coming we ever must yearn. 
But Flora, dear Flora, she clings to me still, 
The soul of true kindness and gentle good-will; 
And with master and mistress, a trio of friends 
Such as Providence seldom to one poor dog sends, 
Iam more than content—I am happy and free, 
And proud, as @ dog of my collar, should be; 
And I have not a doubt, 
When my sands are run out, 
When old Time, creeping on, shall have measured my 
years, 
In some leaf-sheltered nook they will find me a bed, 
With a bit of green turf, and a stone for my head, 
Where Flora, at least, may bestow a few tears 
On her faithful old family dog. 
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Forreien Bopres Under tar EyeLips.—The fol- 
lowing simple method of extracting invisible 
substances which have become lodged under the 
eyelid will be found to be of the greatest conve- 
nience and efficacy. The lid being seized at its 
angles between the thumb and forefinger of each 
hand, gently draw it forward and downward as far. 
as possible, over the lower lid, and retain it there 
for about a minute. On allowing the upper lid 
to return to its normal position, the flow of tears 
will carry off the foreign body, which will usually 
be found on the lower lid, or one of the lashes, 
or on tha cheek. 


THE 


PHRENOLOCIGAL JOURNAL, 


8. B. WELLS, EprrTor, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including PurenoLogy, PuysioLogy, PuysiocgNomy, 
PsyouoLoGy, Erunonoay, Soctotoey, ete. It fur- 
nishes a guide in Choosing « Pursuit. in select- 
ing a Wife or a Husband, and in judging of the 
dispositions of those around us, by the external 
“Signs of Chayvacter.” . 
Trrms.—A New Volume, the 44th, commenced with the 

July number. Published monthly, $2 a year in advance. 

Sample numbers, 20 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $1 50 

each, Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen every- 

where, Address, Mxrssrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 








New Mosic.— Tears, [pie 
Trans.” Song, “ We’ve Drank from the 
Same Canteen” Seng, with Chorus. Both 
by Edwin B. Moore, Editor of Tuk Unton, 

“Cone to the Winvow, Leve.”  Sere- 


nade. *’Tis Sweet to Thi k of ILeaveu.” 
Song and Chorus. Both by HT. P. Danks. 
“The First Kiss at the Gate.” A. A. 
Crilley. 
“The Martyr of Liberty.’ J. G. Clark. 
“Give Me Honest Friends.’ Henry 
Tucker. 


* A Muiden for Sate.” TL. Dispecker. 

Dixie Doodle.’ Stevens. 

“Do Th y Love Me Still »@ Ever?” 
Song. “ Wat, My Little One, Wait” Bal- 
lau. © My Jamie’s on the Batte-Fielu” 
Seoteh Ballad. Ail by Mrs. E. A. Park- 
burst. 

* Sweetly Sluaiber.” 
Burnside. 

* Nora Dale.” 
Strickland. 


FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 


“ Glory to God in the Highest.” 
tette. 

“The Peace Jubilee.” 

* Ilymn of the Notion.” 
tette. 

“The Nation’s Jubilee.” 
rus. 

Musie by J. re Thomas, Mrs. Ei. A. Park- 
hurst, and A, Clurk. Price 80 cents, 
singie; four for me mailed tree. 

HORACE WATEK S, Publisher, 
2t 481 Broadway, New York. 


Bohemian Lullaby. 


Song and Chorus. H. B. 


Solo and Chorus. 
Duet und Quar- 


Solo and Cho- 





MANUEL SWEDENBORG’S 
WRITINGS. 


* | PHOTOGRAPi 





Another Improvement 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


839 Broadway, New York, 


Desire to announce what they believe to 
be the most valuable improvement in the 
Photographic Art made in the last five 
years, namely, The 


PORCELAIN SURFACE 


PAPER. 


(Invented by a gentleman of this city.) 


By it are gained the following important 
advantages : 


Permanency of the Impression, 
THE HIGHEST FINISH 


AND 


“HEAVEN AND I'S WONDERS, THE POWER OF COLOR, 


WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL,” De- 
scribed as Seen and Heard. Price $1 00, or 
by mail, prepaid, #1 25. 

“THE LAST JUDGMENT,” witnessed 
in the Spiritual World in the year 1757, pre- 
paratory to the New Jerasalen which is 
now descending, and the cause of the «on- 
derful discoveries of this Ane 


THE 


BRILLIANCY AND TEXTURE 


cents or by math prepadernts” TMORY MINIATURES. 


as THE TRUE CHRISTIAN REL IG- 
ION,’ or the Universal Theology of the 
New Chureb sizn fie: by the New Jerusa- 
lem—Rev. xx'. 10, Price $2.50, or by mail, 
prepaid, $3 10. 

“THE NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS 
HEAVENLY DOU!rRINE,” now deseend- 
ing from God ont of Heaven. Price 25 
cents, or by mail, prepaid, 30 cents. 


“ANGELIC WISDOM?” econeerning the 
Divine Love and Wisdo ach tne Creation of 
Mon and the Spiri ual »nd N «tural Wor'ds. 
Price 50 ce.ts, or mauled, prepaid, for 60 
cents. 

“ ANGELIC WISDOM” con-erning the 
Divine Providence. Price 75 cents, or 
mailed, prevaid, for $1. 


“INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE 


SOUL aND BODY.” Price 5 cents, or 
maile! for 10 certs. 
* APUCALYPSE REVEALED; or, the 


Hidden Secre's of the Book of Rev tation 
Usfolded by the Lord. 2 eels. Pree $1 20 
per vol., er mailed. prepaid, for $1 60. 

“FOUR LEADING DOU! RINES— 
THE LORD, SACKED SCRIPTURE, 
FAITH, AND LIFE.” Price 75 cents, or 
mailed, prepad, fur #1. 

“KARTHS IN THE UNIVERSE;” an 
Account of their Inbabirants, «nd uf ther 
Spirits «nd ngels. Price 25 cen's, pest ge 
added 3) cents. 

“* ARCANA CCELESTIA ;” or, the Sa- 
ered Seriptures: or the Word of the Lord 
U folded together with Wonderful Thiogs 
Sees and Hear) in the World of Spirits and 
in the Heaven of Aevels. 10 vo's. Price $1 
50 per vol., or by mail, costage paid, 2. 

Sent po-ipaid, on receipt o! price, by 

FOWLER AND W?*LLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


$1,500 Per Year! — We 


want agents everywhere to sell our 1iM- 
PROVED #2) Sewing Machines, Three new 
kinds. Unverand upper feed. Warranted 
five years. Above salary or large commis- 
sions paid. The onty machines sold ia the 
United Sratex for bs. than $4, which are 
fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler & Wilxon, 
Grower: nd Baker. Singer & ound uch 
elder, All ober cheap mae hines are in- 
Sri gements, Circulars f-ee, Address, or 
call upon Shaw & Clark, Bideford, Maine. 
or at No, $23 Broad way, New York : No, 
236 C rter Street. Phiiadelphis, Pas; No. 14 
Lombard’s. Bleck, Chreago. D1. ; No. 170 
Wes Fourth § rv el, Cincinnati, Olivo, or at 
No. 8 Spaulding’s Exchange, Buffalo, 

re ei hd 








27"See Specimens in the Gallery. 





ROCKWOOD & CO., 


839 Broadway, New York. 


STILL ANOTHER! 


LIFE-SIZED 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 


ELEGANTLY FRAMED, 
ONLY $25. 


Life-sized Photographs finished in oil or 


crayons are no novelty, but a 


PHOTOGRAPH 


SUFFICIENTLY GOOD FOR FRAMING 
(Without any Retouching by an Artist,) 


IS ONE OF THE 


GREATEST NOVELTIES 


oF 
THE ACE! 
Life-sized portraits as above........... $25 
Do. do, finished in India Ink 50 
Do. do. in Water Colors..... 50 
Do. do. in Oil Colors........ 50 


Size of pictures 20 by 24 inches. 
Daguerreotypes and other small pictures 
successfully copied to the above styles. 


ROCKWOOD & CO., 


839 Broapway, New Yorx. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Srewirne MACHINEs. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
SaALEsROoMS, 536 Broadway, 
252 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


This machine, constructed on entirely 
new principles in mechanism, possessing 
many rare and valuable improvements, hay- 
ing been examined by the most profound 
experts. is pronounced to be simplicity and 
perfection combined. 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular 
action, makes the Lock or Shuttle Stitch, 
which will neither rip nor rayel, and is alike 
on both sides; performs perfect sewing on 
every description of material, from Leather 
to the finest Nansook Muslin, with cotton, 
linen, or silk thread, from the coarsest to 
the finest number. 

Having neither cam nor cog-wheel, and 
the least possible friction, it runs as smooth 
as glass, and is EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS 
MACHINE ! 


PRICE OF MACHINES COMPLETE. 


No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
"Feller, and Braider.............. $60 
No. 2, Small Manufacturing with Ex- 
tension Table. : 
. 8, Large Manufacturing With Ex- 
tension Table........-0..0.se++0. 
. 8, Large Manufacturing for Leath- 
er, with rolling foot and oil- -cup.. 100 


(2s Soldiers’ wives and widows liberally 
dealt with. 

One half-hour’s instruction és sufficient to 
enable any person to work this Machine to 
their entire satisfaction. 

AGENTS WANTED for all Towns in the 
United States where agents are not already 
established. T. J. MCARTHUR & CO., 

No. 536 Broadway, New York. 
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Kwyirrinc MaAcuHINES FOR 


FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS.  ‘Some- 
thing New and Invaluable for Family Use. 

We offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Knitting Machine in the world. 

It occupies but little space—is portable, 
and can be attached toa stand or table— 
weighs about 40 lbs. 

It will knita var iety of stitches ; the break- 
age of needles is trifling ; the cost of needles 
is insignificant, and the most delicate mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
needles are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 389 
Broadway, New York. 

Send fora circular. Agents wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING MACHINE CO., 

537 Broadway, New York. 

Cuorce Trios, QUARTETS, 

ETC.,, FOR Cnorrs.—Quartets from Bee- 

thoven, arranged with Organ accompani- 

ments, by A. Davenport.—Trust in God, 30. 

O, Lord, veil not thy face, 50. Praise ye 
the Lord, 50. Celestial Hope, 60. 

Morning and Evening. Pieces designed 
as Voluntaries by Z. H. Southard. Rejoice 
the heart of thy Servant, 40. I will praise 
Thee, 40, I will be glad, 40. Blessed be 
the Lord, 40. Trust in God, 40. Let thy 
loving Mercy, 40. 

O that I had wings (Qt.), Barker, 30. Lo 
the day of rest declineth (Qt.), Amerson, 
30. Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, Em. 
erson, 35. Jesus, Saviour of my Soul (Qt.), 
Wilson, 30. 

The above new and beautiful pieces of 
Choice Sheet Music, designed for the gen- 
eral religious service of the Church, w ill be 
sent post- -paid on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





PorrRralts OF W ASHINGTON, 
Lincotn, ANDREW JONNSON, and JonN 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 
ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 
the following prices: 


Tmperial 8126 ccrsirmcincmercciedclene o's > $3 00 
MGAiNM'SIZO4S. jah en rctoettone 1 00 
Card 'size-for album :2-2 en «cle ccn ee 2D 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
~389 Broadway, New York. 





Preancrs & LOU TREL, 
STATIONER? 
PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 
45 Mui'en Lane, New York. 
Blank Books, Writing Papers, Faney and 
Staple 8 ationery, al kinds, f r Business, 
Profess onal, and Private Use, at lowest 
prices. Diaries, Expvn-e Books, Drawing 
Papers and Mater-als, Porttlios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Desks, ete. Orders solicited. 











EW ANATOMICAL AND PHYS- 
IOLOGICAL PLATES. Bv R. T. 
Traut, M.D. Price $20. 


These plates were prepared expressly for 
Lecturers and Teachers, as well ss for Stu- 
dents, They represent all of the organs 
and prinecipat structures of the human body 
in setu, and of the size of fe. Every 
fumily ougitt» have aset, and every man, 
woman, and child ought 'o be fami iar with 
the wonderful structures «nd_ functions 
which they so admirably illustrate. There 
are s'x in the set, »s follows: 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 pre- 
sents a front view of.the lungs, heart, s'om- 
ach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, thymus, and 
parotid glands, éo0mmon earotid arteries, and 
jugulor veio 5 atso of the prineioal portions 
of the bowels, aud cawl or omentum. Cole 
ored as in Lfe. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dis- 
section of the heart, exhibiting its valves 
and cavities. and the ecurse of the blood. 
The large arteries and veins of tlre heart, 
lungs, and neck »re disp'ayed, with the 
windpipe and its bronehial ramifications ; 
also the liver with i's vall-b'adder and 
ducis; the pancre: 8: the kidneys with their 
ureters und blood-vessels; the descendirg 
aorta, or large artery of the chest and abdo- 
men, with its brancees into the right and 
left iline arteries ; the aseending vena cava, 
or great vein of the abdomen and thorax ; 
ihe uterus and its appendages— ovaries, fal- 
lopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, 
ete. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view 
of the brain, heart, lungs, liver, bowels, nte- 
rus, and bladder. Also the various subdi- 
visions of the base of the brain, wilh the 
whole length of the spinal cord, showing 
the origin of all the cerebro-spiual nerves. 
Very useful to phys‘cians, phrenologists, 
teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—_No. 4. The 
anatomy of the eye and esr, representing 
the arrangements of the minute blood-ves- 
sels, nerves, and other structures concerned 
in the functions of sceing aud cere 
Beautifully colored, 

Dige-tion.—No.5. The alimentary ca- 
nal complete, exhibiting the exact size, 
shape, and arrangements of the structures 
especially concerncd in digestion, viz, the 
meuth, throwt, tongue, esophazus, stomach, 
small and large intest nes, with the liver, 
vall-bladder, und tue biliary dues: ulso the 
internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful represen'ation of tne Jacteal ab- 
sorbents and glands. thoracie duet, and 
their connections with the thoraci« arverics 
and veins. Ovlored to represent life. 

Ci:culation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes 
of the lungs and eavities of he bear , valves, 
ele., with the large vessi ls of the circulas 
tion; alsoa minute dissection of the str: c- 
tiem of the stuctures «of the skin—the 
sebaccons follicle-, sweat glands, @¢.—ex- 
hibiting the exrent and importance of the 
great depurat ng function of the surface. 
The mest vatural ano best ever made. 

Every lecturer, teacser, and physician 
should have «a st. Price forthe whote set, 
b: autifully co o-ed and mounted, $20. We 
do not sell single plares. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


Skeletons.—lIumin skeletons 
and articulated—450 to $60. 
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\ HEELER & WILSON'S 
Hizhe-t Premium Loek-Sti'ch 
SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON 
HOLE MACUINE, 

No. 625 Broadway, New York. 





MWENSE PRICES, PAID FOR 
OLD ROOKS. 
100.000 Books ou Ufand at your price. 
10,000 Phovogrsphic Albums at our price. 
500,000 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price, 
Send stamp for circular. 
LEGGAl BRO'HERS, 113 N .ssau St. 





IGHLAND WATER-CURE.—HEL. 
P. Burdick, M.D., *»nd Mrs, Mary 
Bryavt Burdick, M.D., Proprievors and 
Physicions. 
Send tor acireular. Address 
ALFRED, Alleguuy County, N. Y. 





eee are $1 5 


THE MOVEMENT-CUR 

PHYSICAL PERFECTION......... 175 
PAMILY GYMNASIUM.... -.....: 175 
CALISTIHENICS........ cresgecccves 1 00 


LEWIS’3 NEW GYMNASTICS.. .. 1 75 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


889_ Broadway, New York. 
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eston, 
835 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 


And Advocates in Patent Cases, 

Full it formation in regard to American 
and Foreign Patents, and business relating 
thereto, together with a synopsis of the 
American Patent Law as amended to the 
present time, is contained in 

How to Get a Patent, 
which we will send on receipt of ten cents. 
THOMAS P. HOW. H, JAMES WESTON, 


és ICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC- 
tarers of Granp, Square, and Urrienur 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 652 Broadway, New York. 
The superiority of these instruments has 





of Jate been amply demonstrated by the | 


voluntary testimony of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excelleneies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- 
tained by any other makers. i 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New 
SoaALe CnickEeriIng Grand PIANO-FortEs 
has severely tested their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very fluttering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organ 
for the United States. Mar ly. 





wn TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 
Take an Agency for our really val- 
uable, popular, and salable Books ‘on 
Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, ete. 
For terms, etc., address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


E & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 
4s ufacturers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


In addition to our main business of Pxo- 
TOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 





Of these we have an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statu- 
ary, ete., etc. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition, Our Cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
IMense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBoums have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent. by mail, Kren, on receipt 
of price. 


(eS FINE ALBUMS MADE #0 orpER. _Acf 
CARD. PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Onur Catalogue now embraces over Frvx | 


THOUSAND different subjects (to. which addi- 
tions are continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz., about 
100 Major-Generals,. | 550 Statesmen, 

200 Brig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 

275 Colonels, . 125 Authors, 


100, Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 
250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
75 Navy Officers, men, 


125 Stage, 


3,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


including reproductions of the! most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Picrures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail rrex. 


Photographers and others ordering goods 


C..0. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 


(=~ The prices and quality of our goads_ 


can not fail to satisfy. 


D*- JEROME KIDDER’S ELECTRO 
MEDICAL. APPARATUS. —Newly 
invented' improvements giving NEAaLY 
DOUBLE the MAGNETIC GALVANIO and sEN- 
SATIONAL POWER Of any in the world, 
Address Dr. Jerome Kipper, 483 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 
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THE | Tur Laws OF nae FOR lade 
ok, - ‘ / eo Vonuna CX. }- Soe “obee 
Empire Actual Business Collegre, |‘: tonny tenn gooma 
Harriet N. Austin, M.D., ‘9 


NEW BURG, N. Y., James 0. Jackson, M.D., 
| : F..Witson Hurp, M.D. 


“Sixty Miles above New York City, on the Hudson, Sete FeO atte Oe 


- Each number for 1866 will contain yalu- 
able information under the bead of . 


Questions ANSWERED. 


Each: number for 1866 will be worth the 
subscription price for the whole year. 


’ Single copies as specimens, free. 
Liberal inducements to Agents. 


Terms, 1 copy1 year, $1 00 
5 ws “ 4 00 


i 10 te oe <p 50 


Address F. WILSON HURD & Co.. © 
Dansyille, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


Founded upon the most comprehensive, thorough, and practi- 


cal system, for the education and rapid promotion. to’ useful 





Business positions of Young Men, Middle-aged Men, and 
Boys. 


Salaries of from $1,500 to $2,000 per annum in twelve to four- 


Young, active, ambitious Men can fit themselves for 


teen weeks.  Book-keeping, Penmanship, Mathematics, Lec- 





“ ‘ 
HOTOGRAPHIC LIKENESSES OF 
OS. FOWLER, 
L. N.. FOWLER, 
8. R. WELLS, 
NELSON SJZER, 
For sale at the Office of the ParEnoLoGc- 
I0AL JOURNAL, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Price, 25 cents each, post-paid. 
; FOWLER AND WELLS. 


tures on Business Usages and Customs, Correspondence, and 


Commercial Law, together with a thorough training in.the 


GREAT SYSTEM OF ACTUAL BUSINESS, 


form important features of instruction in the above Institu- 





SourTHERN LANDS FOR SALE. 


—A beautiful and most desirable FARM of 
One Hundred Acres, with a. comfortable 
two-story Dwelling and the necessary Out- 
buildings, an Orchard of choice fruits, 
springs of soft water, and good fences, sit- 
| uated in Greenville District, South Caroli- 
na, within forty-five minutes’ drive of the 


tion. 

_ Applications in person or by letter received any week-day in 
the year. . Address, | 

| HUTSON & NEWBY, 


Principals. 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


(From Watson’s Weekly Art Journal.) 
AWARDS TO MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


A Gold Medal was awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute to /D. H. JACQUES, 389 Broadway, NewWork, 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 4 


for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition—a most just testimonial. The award for the | WeEED'S “HIGHEST PREMIUM 
second best Instrument of this class was made to James M, Pr.ron, exhibitor and agent | SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
of the Peloubet Organ; and the third award was given to Mason & HAMLIN. f 
“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an Organ, and I ¢an speak of them in the |: ie seen Gia Tada to be 
i ppreciated. | 


highest terms.”—GronGE W. MorRGAN. . 
“T have found them to be the finest instruments of the class I ever saw.”— GEorGH F. . Call and see for yourself. before pur- 
‘chasing. Please bring samples of various 


Bristow. 
“ They are entitled to be ranked as the jirst end best among instruments of their class.” | ;inds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which. 


—WitiiaMm A, Kina. : ; 
_* The tone ts incomparable, and they are far in advance of any other instrument of a you know the former most popular Sewing 
eimilar kindy”—-Cns ping HEADEL. machines either can not work at all, or, at 
‘best, very imperfeculy. ie 


THE PARLOR ORGAN ) SUPERIORITY 


with the recent improvements of Mr. J. Carhart, is without exception far superior in Fa cet Bat Mees hal in the markes will 
QUALITY, . 


| 1st. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure all kinds of usage. 

2d. No breaking of threads in going over 
seams, 


8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work, | ; . 

4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
' coarse linen thread. 4 

5th. The. Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using: 
inner lining; thus leaving it soft as,if done 
by hand. ane 

6th. The variety of faney work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six machines combined; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and sews on the band 
at the same time, and in fact, the WEED. 
‘No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 


Railway, will be sold for $1,000 cash.. It is 
near the flourishing town of Greenville, 
convenient to schools and churches, and in 
the midst of one of the finest and most 
healthful regions in the world. The cli- 
mate is unsurpassed and the scenery mag- 
nificent. Title indisputable. : ; 
| Also, other desirable Lands, in large and 
“small tracts, suitable for cotton culture and 
OMe phat: in yarious parts of South 
Carolina and Georgia, for sale on the most 
‘reasonable terms. For particulars address 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 

Use ‘B. ‘T. Babbitt’s’ Pure Concentrated Potash, or Ready Soap Maker, 
warrarited dotible'the strength of common Potash, and superior to any other 
saponifier ‘or lye’ in the market. Put up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 
pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 pounds, with full directions in English and Ger- 
man for making hard and soft soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons 
of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest | Orders for Machines may be sent through 
Potash in market. vaceg ees CREE OF BART IEE ‘the Amerioan ADVERTISING AGENCY, 389 
| Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street,-N. Y. + 1-8 | Broadway, N.Y. 

teres : Below we give a few prices: ; 
Ou Black Walnut, Ornamented 





/machines. 
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| . HomEs. IN Missourt.— The! Vusriges oF CrymnizaTion; | with Hemmer............+ weer 1:1) 
| undersigned, author of the ‘‘ Hand Book | 5, fall . ious, | No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Half Case, Or- = 
| and Geological Map of Missouri,” offers Ory They Reology Or ay tan aeee ““hamented with Hemmer .:.. Led 


Esthetical, Political, and Philosophical. | 


| his services to parties wishing to locate 
ic Prepaid by | No.8. 


government Jand in any portion of Mis- 
souri. Terms, including Land Office fees 
and all expenses, ten cents per acre, Ad- 
dress N. it, PARKER, No. 4 Lindell Hotel 
' Block, St. Louis. 


Extra Oil-Polished Black Wal- 
nut, Half Case, Large Table, 
beautifully Ornamented ,...... , 
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506 Broadway, New York, 


A handsome 12mo, 416 pp 
mail, $1 50, 
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Che Fournal, 


Manu, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 


To none man seems igneble, but to man,— Young. 
\ 
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GUSTAVE DORE. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tus gentleman, although yet young in ycars, 
has already achieved a high position in matters 
artistic. He possesses a very strongly marked 
organization. The features, particularly those 
of the upper half of the face, are very promi- 
nent. The perceptive organs, with the exception 
of Color, the deficiency of which is clearly seen 
in his portrait, are all very large. Form, Size, 
Weight, Locality, and Individuality impress the 
beholder at first sight with their magnitude. 
The nose is exceedingly well shaped, approaching 


the Roman type, and indicates a fine develop-” 


ment of the mental as well as the physical or- 
ganization. ade 

He is constituted for a close, critical observer. 
Whatever interests him, especially if it be con- 
nected with his profession, is investigated through 
and through. . 

The organs of the side-head are strongly mark- 
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OF GUSTAVE” DORE: 





ed. Ideality, Sublimity, Constructiveness, De- 


structiveness, Acquisitiveness, and probably Tune 
are large, especially Ideality, which gives that 


strength and freedom of imagination for which 


he is so remarkable. 


Looking at his portrait, we would consider that 
Cautiousness was not an influential peculiarity of 
his disposition. He would be rather inclined to 
celerity of movement. When interested in any 
undertaking he would exhibit considerable impet- 
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uosity. Destructiveness is evidently one of his 
most influential organs, giving him that taste 
and power in portraying the horrible and gloomy 
which characterize his best productions. He also 
possesses a good degree of Combativeness, which 
imparts courage and staunchness to his character. 
His social nature is strong. He is inclined to be 
warm and ardent in affection, yet eccentric in its 
manifestation. 

The temperament is such as indicates impressi- 
bility, emotion, that sort of anature which warms 
up quickly to the atfectional. 

The organs of the crown and top-head, with 
perhaps the exception of Self-Esteem, are fairly 
evinced. He is quick to perceive the character 
of others, to appreciate the wrongs and distresses 
of his fellow-men ; and where his sympathies are 
fairly enlisted, he would incline to be munificent 
in his gifts. 

In his opinions he is characteristically decided. 
He is not known to yield easily his convictions. 
At the same time, he possesses a considerable re- 
gard for the favor of others, looking upon com- 
mendation as a necessary adjunct to practical suc- 
cess. The organ of Imitation is well developed. 
He is both imitative and original. Is an inven- 
tor and a copyist, as he chooses. Among his 
friends he is known for little regard to conven- 
tionalism or formality. He is quite free in his 
language, and quite willing to conform to the 
circumstances of the hour. Asa talker, he is more 
pointed and ejaculatory than copious. He delin- 
eates his ideas on paper rather than expresses 
them in the garb of words. He speaks rather 
through the pencil than through the smoothly 
rippling tongue. He isan event painter rather 
than a word painter. 

His is a delicate and decidedly superior organi- 
zation ; high strung rather than lowstrung. He 
lives in the region of the ideal and the imagina- 
tive rather than among the material and tangible. 
His tastes are esthetical, and they give tone to 
his entire character and movements. He is de- 
cidedly a nervous man, as people generally un- 
derstand the term ‘‘ nervous.’’ He is emphati- 
cally a nervous mon, as the term is understood in 
Phrenology. The nervous or mental tempera- 
ment predominates over the others. Yet he is 
well built physically, and can endure much, and 
may with proper attention keep his brain well 
supplied with the nutriment which it demands. 
As our portrait represents him, we would infer 
that his eyes are of that exquisite character 
which is so frequently ascribed to poetical and 
refined natures — dark, lustrous, penetrating ; 
they strongly attract the behulder, and suggest 
the inward character and aspirational nature of 
their possessor. \ 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Paul Gustave Doré, the present artistic lion of 
Paris, whose name has become of late as familiar 
as ‘‘ household words,” was born at Strasburg 
on the 6th of January, 1838, and is now but lit- 


tle more than thirty-three years old—an age at_ 


which but few men have acquired so great fame 
us he. His father was an engineer by profession, 
and the earlier years of Doré were passed amid 
the bold and romantic scenery of the Vosges, the 


nn 


rugged grandeur of which became indelibly im- 
pressed upon his mind. 

When about eight years of age, a volume of 
illustrations, by Grandeville, the celebrated 
French caricaturist, feil into young Doré’s hands 
and awakened the artistic instinct which lurked 
within him. Thencetorth, child as he was, the 
pencil was seldom out of his hands. A few 
months later, several of his juvenile attempts 
were shown by his parents to Grandeville, who 
at once recognized the latent genius evinced by 
them, and advised the parents to allow their boy 
to receive the artistic training for which he dis- 
played such an extraordinary aptitude. But 
his parents did not wish him to become an 
artist. 


In 1847, however, young Doré was taken by 
his parents to Paris, where he became acquainted 
with Philippon, one of the most noted publish- 
ers of the day, who, on becoming aware of the 
wonderful talents of the would-be-artist, prevail- 
ed upon the elder Doré to allow his son to follow 
the bent of his inclination. But it was not until 
after young Doré had completed his college edu- 
cation that he was allowed to devote his time 
unreservedly to the art for which he possessed 
such a decided taste. This was in 1850, yet so 
industrious had been the pencil of the artist, that 
during the three years preceding and the three 
years succeeding that date he had produced more 
than a thousand designs, and had been fora time 
connected with the Journal pour Rire, and a fre- 
quent contributor to the Musée Anglo-Frangais 
and the Journal pour Tous. Most of these designs 
were of the French school of caricature, but pos- 
sessed a style wholly original and wonderfully 
imaginative, which soon brought them into spe- 








cial notice. 


During 1852 and 1853, yielding to the advice 
of his friends, he exchanged the pencil for the 
brush, and became an exhibitor at the picture ex- 
hibitions. Here the boldness and originality of 
his works attracted considerable attention ; but 
he felt that color painting was not his forte, and 
being unwilling to return to caricature, he be- 
thought himself of becoming an illustrator of 
books. This proved to be the turning-point of 
his whole career. He produced an illustrated 
edition of ‘‘ Rabelaig,” the success of which de- 
cided him in his new vocation. Then came the 
Crimean war, when the pencil of Doré made its 
owner's talent and versatility known throughout 
the whole of the civilized world. His illustra- 
tions of the Anglo-French campaign had an 
enormous sale, their popularity being unbound- 
ed. The French were proud of their young ar- 
tist, and the appearance of a new sketch from 
his pencil was sure to attract crowds around the 
window of the Parisian booksellers. With the 
termination of the war Doré sought new fields of 
labor. He had learned the full extent of his 
powers, and with this knowledge came a grand 
and noble ambition. He resolved to become the 
pictorial interpreter of the great master-minds of 
literature. It was a magnificent project, and to 
an artist less gifted would have proved utterly 





impracticable. But Gustave Doré is a stranger 
| to the word impossible. It is not in his vocabu- 
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lary. He possesses the power to execute as well 
as to conceive. 4 ‘. 

The result of this resolve is seen in the produc- 
tion of illustrations to editions of ‘‘The Wan- 
dering Jew,’’ ‘* The Contes de Perrault;’’ ‘‘ Baron 
Munchausen,’’ ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ ‘‘ Rabelais,’’ 
‘* Balzacs,’’ ‘Contes Drolatiques,’’ ‘‘ Dante’s 
Inferno,”’ and the Bible, all of which show a ver- — 
satility of genius unparalleled in medern times. 

Gustave Doré first obtained his recognition as 
an artist of more than ordinary merit by his il- 
lustrations to ‘‘The Wandering Jew.’’? From 
that time his progress was rapid, each succeeding 
work being received with increased favor by the 
public ; and when his latest, and in some re- 
spects his greatest, work was published, the en- 
thusiam of his admirers was literally unbounded. 
Everybody in France turned Bible-reader in order 
to understand the great artist. Yet it is said 
that Doré himself had never read the book be-. 
fore he engaged to furnish a certain number of 
illustrations for a grand folio edition. He is said 
to have turned over the leaves of a borrowed 
copy one day, hastily indicating a subject here 
and there on the margin, and on setting to work 
he used these hasty memoranda without troubling 
himself much about the context. Yet the Bible 
illustrations, as a whole, are his greatest achieve- 
ments, although he utterly fails in the concep- 
tion of the face of the Saviour. But he revels in 
the horrible. The ‘‘ Death of Abel,’’ where 
blood has been shed for the first time, is striking. 
The murderer leaning against a boldly projecting 
rock, stares with fixed eyes upon the work of his 
frenzied wrath, stolid and apparently unconscious 
of his eternal doom. The ‘‘ Deluge,’”’ of which 
he presents three series, gives a picture of tragic 
horror truly appalling. Yet in some of his illus- 
trations he exhibits a delicate eye for beauty, as 
in the illustrations to the swect pastoral beauty 
that is found in ‘‘The Meeting of Eleazar and 
Rebecca at the Well’’ and ‘‘Isaac receiving Re- 
becca,’’ the first of which overflows with grace, 
charming sentiment, and Eastern feeling ; the 
second of which is amarvel of beautiful conception 
and execution, which form a wonderful contrast 
to the weird epic of ‘* The Wandering Jew,’’ the 
strange vagaries of ‘* Don Quixote,’’ or the Rem- 
brandt-like gloom of ‘‘ Dante’s Inferno.’’ Here, 
at one time, he makes the blood run cold with 
the demoniacal pictures which he presents ; at an- 
other he will excite unsympathetic laughter or 
command mere admiration. It is in Dante’s 
Hell that Gustave Doré finds full scope. To give 
a faint conception of Doré’s peculiar genius, we 
quote from a recent biographer the following 
ghastly pen-painting of his (Doré’s) ‘‘ Valley of 
Dry Bones.” 

‘* Doré’s love of the grotesque and of queer 


humor occasionally breaks through his enforced 
decorum, as in his wonderful realization of Eze- 
kiel’s vision of the ‘ Valley of Dry Bones.’ It is 
a ghastly composition. We can almost hear the 
multitude of bones dash and rattle as they fly 
together. And it is humorous, too. There is 
seen a bewildered skeleton fumbling around for 
amissing arm, which a brother skeleton, who was, 
doubtless, a practical joker in the flesh, hides 
away from him. One unfortunate creature has 
let his skull slip through his bony fingers, and 
grasps blindly after it as it falls. Another, who 
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_ less a marvel than his genius. 
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has picked himself entirely up, and put his bones 
together in complete order, sits grinning horribly 
a ghastly smile, and poking fun at his less expert 
companions. In the distance, the rehabilitated 
skeletons disappear, in Jong and dim procession, 
through the dusk of gathering night.”’ 

Doré is said to have no eye for color. But he 
possesses a rarer gift—the power of expressing 
vast degrees of space with black and white, and 
of producing, with these simple materials, the 
impression of color. He is ambitious of becom- 
ing a great colorist ; but the only specimen of 
his art in this country, ‘‘ The Mountebanks,”’ is 
thought to give little promise of future excellence 
in this respect. 

Doré lives in Paris. He is unmarried, and his 
mother keeps house for him, in quiet, modest 
apartments fitted up in true artistic taste. His 
studio is said to be a perfect museum of costumes, 
specimens of armor, weapons, and other objects 
of artist necessity or pleasure. Every Sunday 
he receives his fricnds at an entertainment, from 
which all ladies, except his mother, who presides, 
are rigidly excluded. The reason attributed for 
this ungallant treatment of the sex, among whom 
the artist finds his warmest admirers, is that he 
is a professed celibate, and refuses to have his 
peace of mind disturbed. (?) His industry is no 
His drawings of 
all kinds number over forty thousand, and his 
pencil acquires greater facility every year in 
transferring to wood or paper the imaginative 
creations of his fertile brain. He revels in work. 
His enthusiastic joy in art, it is said, supplies the 
want of repose. When engaged on some impor- 
tant task that absorbs his mind, he will ply his 
pencil for days and nights together, with scarce- 
ly an interval of rest ; and when the work is fin- 
ished will emerge from his studio with not a 
trace of weariness on his brow, fresh, affable, 
and gay, his presence always solicited and always 
welcome. Doré is said to be an excellent per- 
former on the violin, and is exceedingly fond of 
music. 

The next great task that Doré will undertake, 
it is said, is the illustration of Shakspeare, to 
which task he is, no doubt, fully equal. He has 
a large capacity for dramatic element, and his 
genius is essentially Shaksperian. All the artistic 
taleut of England combined has failed to pro- 
duce a satisfactory Shaksperian gallery, and it 
will be a strange reproach to our transatlantic 
brethren should the great dramatist find his first 
graphic illustrator in the person of Gustave Doré. 
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Prorte long ago must have had an inconvenient 
timeofit. Just think! Norailroad; nosteamer; 
no gas; no friction-match ; no telegraph; no ex- 
press; no sewing-machine! Crawling along in 
stage-coaches ; scratching the mast for a breeze ; 


snuffing tallow candle dips; exercising over a- 


tinder - box; waiting for messages; pestering 
friends to carry packages; puncturing fair femi- 
nine fingers with needlc-points ; with other at- 
tendant infelicities—how on earth did they get 
along? Truly, if our children increase the 
amount of comfort in an equal degree, with 
morals to suit, blessed will they be in their 
generation. 
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‘DON’T TELL MS THE NEWS.” 


BY FRANCES A, BAKER, 








Don'r tell me the news! the sad news any more, 
Falling from lips Jike a knell; 

It is the very same story o’er and o’er, 
How they fought and bled and fell— 

Tow our brothers fought, till the death-angel came 
And ended the bloody strife ; 

How our brothers fell, breathing low a loved name, 
Or a struggling prayer for life ; 

How they moaned and died on the cold, cold sod, 
Without one token of love, 

Not even a drop of cold water—O God! 
And the rain-clouds just above. 


A letter! Thank God, he is spared still to me! 
But—look again—what is this ? 

The writing is strange—he was hurried may-be ; 
No, no, this never was his. 

Killed! How we start! Our heart stands still in its place, 
Ah !—’twas a ball struck us there ; 

We grow faint—try to pray, but a white dead face 
Comes between God and our prayer. 

Killed! Shot through the heart! Yes, ’tis hés heart 
They shot through. These arms will fold 

His form to this heart nevyermore. O the smart! 
How dark it has grown, and cold— 

So cold and dark! The world is so cold and dark— 
A dark, cold world at the best. 

My heart, like a lone dove lost from the ark, 
Can find for itself no rest— 

Can find no rest, no warmth, no love any more; 
O darling, come back again, 

Come and take me home to the beautiful shore, 
Beyond this sorrow and pain ! 


God is just! His mercy endureth for aye, 
And His arm is strong to save ; 

God is just and merciful, though we should cry 
Till silence comes in the grave. 

Though we cry for mercy, for mercy alone, 
And His voice answereth not, 

Is God pitiful ? we wail out with a moan, 
And fall straight down on the spot. 

O the sorest cross to us women is given— 
Our hearts are shot through each day ; 

They step from the battle-field right into heaven— 
We—we live on. Let us pray! 


=i 
WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


THE EDUCATED AND THE UNEDUCATED. 


Wuo are the educated? And who the unedu- 
cated ? Are they only the educated who have had 
what, is called a liberal education, or, in other 
words, who have gone through college—no mat- 
ter where—no matter how? And all others, 
whatever they may have done, or whatever they 
may be capable of doing, the uneducated ? 

If we may judge by what we see and hear 
every day, when great men, or their doings, are 
spoken of, such would seem to be the understand- 
ing of the people themselves, which is inconsid- 
erate and alarming, if not positively shameful ; 
the understanding not only of the educated, who 
might be indulged in asserting their prerogative, 
if they did not thereby degrade and disparage 
all the rest of the world, but of the uneducated, 
as they are called, and even of the self-educated 
—the titantic undergrowth of a rich, deep soil 
anda ‘ brave negilect.’’ 

How often do we hear it said of such men as 
Benjamin Franklin, or James Watt, or Hugh Mil- 
ler, or Abraham Lincoln, or Stephen A. Douglas, 
or Robert Stephenson—all of them ‘‘ God Al- 
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mighty’s scholars’?-— men, like Themistocles, 
who, if they did not know how to play the flute 
nor make Latin verses, knew how to make a large 
city’of a small one—men who build up, and feed 
or teach nations, tunnel mountains, and bridge 
the widest rivers at a cast. ‘‘O that they had 
only been educated !’’ or, ‘* with such prodigious 
natural powers, what might they not haye been, 
if, instead of being at best only self-educated, 
they had enjoyed the advantage of a liberal or 
finished education,’’ which, considering that, like 
Adam Ferguson, the great astronomer, they had 
God for a teacher, seems little better than blas- 
phemy, or downright nonsense! Only self-edu- 
cated! as if all men were not more self-educated 
than they are anything else! as if education 
were ever finished, or anything more than begun 
in this world. 
TRUE GENIUS ORIGINATIVE. 

Would a collegiate course have uplifted such 
men to a higher level than they found for them- 
selves, and sat upon, sceptred and throned, 
crowning themselves as Napoleon did, without 
the help of man? Are not such helps—to such 
men-—-hindrances? Are they, like others, to 
adopt ready-made theories? to take opinions 
and convictions at second-hand ? and everything 
upon trust? Are the illuminati of their age, the 
adventurous and the troubled of spirit, who are 
kept awake by the ‘‘nightmare moanings of 
ambitious breast,’’ to take upon themselves the 
prevailing type of their day, without hesitation 
or inquiry? Are they to grow, if they grow at 
all, like cucumbers ina bottle? There are minds, 
which, like Napoleon’s, or Shakspeare’s, or Lord 
Bacon’s, must be left to ground and root them- 
selves in their own way, or they fall asunder 
with inward striving, like the great dragon that 
Daniel destroyed with unaccustomed food. 

EDUCATION UTILIZED. 

Again, is that education, which addresses itself 
to a part only of our acknowledged faculties, 
stimulating a few, while it dwarfs the rest? Are 
we to have but one standard of excellence? Must 
all men be mathematicians or linguists—or noth- 
ing? Why not insist on their being all painters, 
or musicians, orators, poets, or chess-players, 
whatever may be their inclinations, aptitudes, or 
characteristics? Would it be a whit more unrea- 
sonable to require of all students at Yale, or Har- 
vard, or Cambridge, or West Point, a knowledge 
of mechanics, or of music, than a familiarity with 
the differential calculus, logarithms, or Latin ver- 
sification? -Alike we allare—but are we so much 
alike, that any two of us would thrive under pre- 
cisely the same diet, or the same changes of at- 
mosphere, the same temperature, or the same 
training ? 

And after all, is an acquaintance with the dead 
languages, or with the mathematics, all that is 
worth living for—all that man was made for? a 
‘smattering, I should say, for the little our young 
men learn at college of Latin or Greek is soon 
forgotten, and seldom of any use in the business 
of life, unless, to be sure, in the way of a profes- 
sorship, or in the business of a tutor. Shall 
memory continue to be overtasked, only that 
judgment may be paralyzed and the imagination 
blighted? What we learn with pain, we forget 
with pleasure. 
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POPULAR SYSTEMS ERRONEOUS. 

What should we say of a school where they 
always bandaged one eye, if not both, or tied up 
one leg, or carried one arm inasling? Yet this 
is just what our systems of education as they are 
called—systems forsooth !—are doing now, and 
have been doing ever since the world began. Of 
all the faculties wherewith mankind are endow- 
ed by Almighty God, and for the right use of 
which they are to be answerable here and here- 
after, as for so many talents committed to their 
charge, hardly a tithe are ever recognized by the 
schools, though acknowledged by metaphysicians 
and philosophers, among themselves, from the 
days of Plato and Aristotle, and clearly demon- 
strated, in our age, by the phrenologists. 

Of man’s three-fold nature—body, soul, and 
spirit—of the animal powers, instincts, and appe- 
tites, of the intellect cr understanding, of the af- 
fections, religious and social, of conscientious- 
ness and foresight and veneration, how little has 
been known, till of late; and how large a por- 
tion has been wholly overlooked, or undervalued 
in all our systems of education! 

To say all in a word, the whole man, the con- 
crete man, has never been educated anywhere. 
Left to himself, he may have had glimpses and 
glimmerings of the truth, like Harvey, or Gali- 
leo, or Fulton, or Arkwright, or Hahnemann, or 
Gall, or Spurzheim, or Whitney, and other great 
discoverers or inventors, who would have their 
own way, in spite of established opinions; but 
such men are never to be found in the schools. 
They breathe a different atmosphere, and though 
not always able to infer a safety lamp, with Sir 
Humphrey Davy, or a mastodon, or an ichthyo- 
saurus, from the fragment of a bone, they have 
all found out what they were made for, which is 
the perfection of knowledge. The heavens are 
round about them, or underneath their feet, in- 
stead of being above them, and always out of 
reach. ‘They believe in God, and not in man. 
Their footprints are along the outworks and bar- 
riers of human knowledge, to be followed by 
coming generations, who will see that there were 
giants in our days, as well asin the past. Their 
instincts are passions—unworldly, though vehe- 
ment, and their progress, however startling, sure. 
Their doings are always a part of themselves, and 
stamped with their several idiosyncrasies, and are 
never to be counterfeited by inferior natures. 


INFLUENCE OF A COLLEGIATE EDUCATION CONSIDERED. 

But, if your investigations lead you among 
those who have had what are called the advan- 
tages of a collegiate education, what do you find ? 
Of those, who carry off the highest honors, how 
very few, hardly one in fifty, are ever heard of in 
after-life as discoverers, or inventors, or ever 
greatly distinguished in the professions, or in bus- 
iness, or as leaders; while the great men of the 
day are generally found to have been, ‘if not the 
blockheads of their class,’’ at least the backward 
and the sluggish, or the wayward and perverse. 
The great scholars ruin their health over the 
midnight lamp ; while the poor scholars come 
out of their long and perilous apprenticeship read y 
to grapple with hardshipand to run races with the 
swittest ; having sound minds, if not learned 
minds, and bodily health to begin the world with. 
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And why this great difference? The inclinations 
of these last not having been consulted, their 
capabilities and preferences not having been con- 
sidered in their academic course, they have set 
up for themselves and become at least men, if 
not scholars. 


THE TENDENCY OF MIND UPWARD. 

But, from the first, there has always been a 
tendency toward something better, and though 
whole generations may have slipped away with- 
out a sign for the encouragement of the sage or 
philanthropist, still there has ever been a yearn- 
ing that could not be appeased, a mysterious 
longing for the distant and unattainable, a sort 
of hungering and thirsting after that righteous- 
ness, which bofitsa man, who would be altogether 
a man, with every faculty cherished, exercised 
and carefully unfolded, so that he might do honor 
to the Creator, and hope to hear the words of 
greeting at last, ‘‘ Well done thou good and 
faithful servant! Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord !’’ 


THE WORSHIP OF PHYSICAL SUPERIORITY. 

At first, and everywhere, it was man, the ani- 
mal, that bore sway. It was the animal man, 
not the intellectual, nor the spiritual man, that 
was first deified. Priests there were, but they 
were watrior priests. It was the strong of arm, 
the swift of foot, and the terrible in strife, that 
were worshiped and sculptured, and had tem- 
plesand altars built for them by their fellow-men. 
He that stood, like Saul among the prophets, 
head and shoulders above his brethren, was the 
type of sovereignty—their preappointed chief ; 
and all the education of the age tended, not to 
the culture of the understanding, not to the pu- 
rification of man’s nature, and still less to the 
molding of his affections, but solely and exclu- 
sively to the strengthening of his bodily powers, 
and to the hardening of his heart. To forgive 
was unmanly. To be merciful was to be weak. 
Only the unsparing and the unrelenting were the 
godlike. Even Coriolanus lost more than he 
gained with his countrymen, when he yielded at 
last to the prayers and tears of his mother and 
wife, and spared Rome. Had he swept through 
the city, like Marius, or a destroying angel, they 
would have remembered only how he had ‘ flut- 
tered the Volscians.’’ The household affections 
were trampled on, the social sympathies utterly 
disregarded. The only love they recognized was 
the love of country, or that which bound together 
Pylades and Orestes, or Damon and Pythias. It 
was the self-sacrificing and the heroic, not the 
tender and compassionate, nor the elevating and 
humanizing, that found favor with priest and 
people. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE ‘‘ CLASSIC’? AGES. 

While here and there a Socrates might rise up, 
or an Alcibiades, with something of human weak- 
ness to recommenid or endear him, the great pre- 
vailing type was that of the elder Brutus, who, 
after condemning his two sons to death, stood up 
before assembled Rome and witnessed their exe- 
cution without flinching or trembling ; or that of 
Cato, who lent his wife to a friend—the wealthy 
Ifortensius—and when he had done with her took 
her back and set her up anew among his house- 


| hold gods; or that of the Athenian orator, who 
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urged that if a wife went astray, the husband 
might have to provide for the children of another 
man. It was not the loss of her society, nor the 
loss of her affections, nor the loss of character, 
nor the reproach brought upon husband or chil- 
dren, that was considered. With him and with 
the Athenians, whom he represented, it was sim- 
ply a question of dollars and cents. And these 
were the Greeks and Romans of whom we have 
heard somuch—that ‘‘ commonwealth of kings,”’ 
who ‘rule our spirits from their urns’’—the 
refined, the educated ! 


At home, like the Spartans, they exercised in- 


heavier armor than they ever wore abroad. Their 
ponderous shields and glittering spears and 
brazen sandals, which they wore among their 
wives and children and slaves, were cast aside 
when they prepared for battle elsewhere. Then 
they arrayed themselves, if not ‘‘in golden pano- 
ply complete,’’ at least in a lighter harness, and 
combed their perfumed locks, and moved upon 
the enemy to the sound of flutes instead of trum- 
pets. At home they were despots — abroad, 
heroes and patriots. 

To this education of the animal man succeeded 
a somewhat wiser and better system. The intel- 
lectual part of man’s nature began to receive 
homage. Achilles, and Hector, and Paris—the 
beautiful, began to give place to Phidias and 
Apeiles, to Plato, and Socrates, and Aischylus, the 
soldier poet, and Euripides, and Demosthenes, 
and Thucydides, who became the types of a higher 
civilization, without allowing the animal nature 
of man to be lost sight of, since leaping, and wrest- 
ling, and foot-races, and chariot-racing, and quoit- 
pitching were still cherished by the common- 
wealth, and the Olympian and Isthmian games 
were still encouraged, so that another third part 


of man’s three-fold nature began to be partially 


educated. Statuary began to be inspired, archi- 
tecture to burn with inward fire, like the golden- 
roofed temple at Jerusalem. The intellect was 
personified, and the great multitude were no 
longer carricd away by gladiators and prize-fight- 
ers, and St. Paul himself might have found an 
audience, ‘‘ few but fitting,’’ when he stood upon 
Mars’ Hill, even though he had not fought with 
wild beasts at Ephesus. They had Apollo and 
the Muses, Mercury and Jove, Minerva and Venus, 
and the Graces—-embodied intellect and wisdom 
and beauty and passion and the foreshadowings 
of serene power. The academic groves were for 
the abstract man, the intellectual man; the hip- 
podrome, the arena, and the coliseum {for the ani- 
mal man. But nowhere had they ever, nor will 
they have, until Phrenology and Physiognomy 
are made a part of our common-school education, 
a gymnasium for the concrete man—the whole 
man—for man the microcosm. 
A DECAY OF INTELLIGENCE. 

That another step was taken after awhile, after 
many generations had passed away, is true. The 
great teachers, like Aristotle and Plato, whose 
disciples, like Alexander, were ready to enter the 
lists anywhere, to contend for a laurel wreath or 
a chaplct of oaken leaves, if they could only 
have kings for competitors—-though they would 
not strive with the people, for any prize—had 
begun to suspect that man was not altogether 
animal, nor altogether intellectual; and their 
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system, so far as they had a system, was intended 
yto strengthen both the understanding and the 
body, and sometimes to uplift the soul. This 
w much, compared with what had been at- 
tempted before, but still so far short of man’s ne- 
cessities, that when the next step was taken, a 
large part of the world went raving mad. Aris- 
totle had been deified ; Plato had become a sort 
of supreme intelligence. 


AN OUTCROPPING OF RELIGIOUS ZEAL. 

And then both body and intellect were lost 
sight of, and the spiritual man appeared, rising 
higher and higher, and looming with more and 
more of portentous power, as the cloisters and her- 
mit-sanctuaries began to be crowded with the fore- 
most men of their age, like the awful shadow that 
issued from the casket, sealed with Solomon’s 
seal and then dropped into the sea, which the 
poor fisherman of the Arabian Nights had unfor- 
tunately landed—first a vapor—and then a por- 
tent—until the very skies were darkened and the 
green earth overshadowed by his manifestations. 
The business of the werld stopped. Monarchs 
came down from their thrones and held a stirrup 
for the spiritual man, or did penance barefoot, 
with a lighted taper in their hand, at the bidding 
of a cowled priest. Emperors and kings, such 
emperors, too, as Henry LV. and Frederick I., were 
not ashamed to crawl in the dust before him. 
But when this great revolution took place, the 
intellect was dethroned, though what was called 
learning appeared to be encouraged, at least so far 
as to give teachers and confessors the mastery of 
kings and warriors ; and men were made to be- 
lieve that all their bodily powers were so many 
hindrances to their spiritual growth; and that 
all their business on earth was to crucify their 
propensities and affections, and make war upon 
God’s own image—by self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice, even to emasculation. 

ORIGIN OF MODERN SCHOLASTICISM. 

And this continued until universities and col- 
leges began to be founded, where the sons of 
wealthy landholders and mighty nobles, who 
could neither read nor write—men who— 

** Carved at their meal 

With gloves of steel, 

And drank the red wine through helmets barred,” 
were desirous that the privileges of their order 
might be secured and perpetuated forever, through 
asystem of training beyond the reach of plebe- 
ians, without regard to usefulness or fitness, which 
would secure to all who underwent a course of 
study, the reputation of scholarship, with rank 
and power both in church and state. If they had 
instituted professorships of Chaldee or Chinese, 
if they had lectured upon the pyramids, and the 
hieroglyphics, or made all their students chess- 
players, the result would have been just what it 
is now. They would have been the educated— 


and all the rest of the world the uneducated—-by 
common consent. They would have gone on 
strengthening themselves, generation after gen- 
eration, by granting diplomas, and perpetuating 
distinctions, until mankind, as now, would have 
taken all their pretensions upon trust, and con- 
sented to be stultified, without protest or inquiry. 
Half a dozen of the intellectual faculties would 
have been stimulated, and all the rest dwarfed, 
while the bodies and souls of the foremost among 
men would have been utterly neglected, as now. 

Is there no help for this? We shall see here- 
after. ; 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
SECOND ARTICLE, 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 


THE THIRD. 


HERE we have one of the most famous of the 
Shaksperian characters. It is the one with 
which the names of Edmund Kean and Junius 
Brutus Booth have become identified moro than 
those of any of the dead or living actors. Mr. 
Booth, however, is named more exclusively as 
Richard the Third; but, doubtless, his greatest 
triumphs in that character did not more than equal 
those of Edmund Kean. Booth, perhaps, was not 
quite the equal of Kean, who had more of that pe- 
culiar nature of genius, that Protean power to take 
his soul from body to body, and put himself in his 
entirety into many varying characters. His Shy- 
lock equaled, if not surpassed, his Richard; yet 
we can well imagine the judgment, both of ana- 
lytical critics and the general public, suspended 
and inclined to veer wita every return from the 
one to the other. 

It is said that John P. Kemble, who had held 
the tragic throne until his matchless rival burst 
upon the metropolis, being asked if he had seen 
Kean in Richard, answered, ‘“‘No; I have seen 
Richard himself.” 

Edmund Kean, then, and Junius Brutus Booth 
may be received as the two greatest embodiments 
in histrionic personation of what Richard himself 
was. But let us pass from the conceptions and 
illustrations of him, to the study of Richard from 
Shakspeare, the master who created him, partly 
from the historic original, but largely from his 
own dramatic mind. 

The play of Richard the Third is essentially 
and strikingly different from Hamlet, both in the 
texture of the piece and the physical and meta- 
physical mold of its chief personage. 

Richard and Hamlet are antipodes—opposite 
in their outgrowths of mind and body. Cassius 
was brought up, in our first article, as the con- 
trast of Hamlet the Dane, in his iron Roman 
stamina and direct executiveness of character. 
But Hamlet and Richard have the same great 
metaphysics forcing out in opposite manifesta- 
‘tions, while their physical make-up bears the 
same strongly marked contrast. Hamlet’s growth 
is natural and happy from birth, and the distem- 
per of his mind is sudden and brief; but Richard, 
who is the reverse, is morbid from the cradle. 
Like all heady, overweening cripples, he is daring 
and malignant, and so accustomed to torture in 
themselves, as to hold what they inflict upon oth- 
‘ers in light esteem. Here is a picture of Richard: 


RICHARD 


But I, that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous fooking-glass ; 

I, that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s majesty 
To strut before a wanton, ambling nymph; 

I, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 
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That dogs bark at me as I halt by them; 
Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 

And descant on mine own deformity. 

This is Richard’s physical portrait by himself, 
so strikingly word-painted that an artist could 
copy it as from a living original. 

Here is Hamlet: 


The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword, 
* * * * * * FS * 


The glass of fashion and the mold of form, 

What pictures of comparisons! Who would 
assign to Richard the ré/e of a lover? Yet take 
his famous scene with Lady Anne, and the solilo- 


| quy that follows: 


Was ever woman in this humor won? 


(Ll have her, but Iwill not keep her long.) 
* * * * * * 


I do mistake my person all this while ; 
Upon my life she finds, altho’ I can not, 
Myself to be a marvelous proper man. 

Mark Antony, though the hero of a tragedy 
whose very voluptuousness gives it a gorgeous 
coloring and frenzy of passion, is not so mucha 
type among suitors as Richard. It is Cleopatra 
that types the play, not Antony. He is her demi- 
god of martial fame and warlike majesty. 

But who, of all the characters of the tragedy of 
Richard the Third, plays the lever? Richard 
himself—the crooked-back Gloster, “ deformed, 
unfinished” so monstrously throughout, that the 
“dogs bark” at him as he “ halts by them ;”’ he is 
the ladies’ man in the action of the tragic drama. 
A marvelous type is he in love-making. Ham- 
let himself, who has given Polonius his evidence 
of madness from love, who makes his ‘* heaven in 
a lady’s lap,’ and commits abundant extrava- 
gance in her grave, is not Richard’s match ; nor 
is even the youthful and gallant Romeo himself, 
Richard can out-charm them all through the very 
deformities of his mind and body. One is in- 
clined to question Shakspeare’s fidelity to na- 
ture in making Richard so potent to win a lovely 
woman, and under the circumstances that he won 
the Lady Anne; but we are the next moment 
brought to the subtle consistencies of our great 
dramatist’s conceptions by remembering that the 
serpent has irresistible charms, and hideousness, 
a potency mesmeric to the susceptibilities of a 
beautiful woman, more than to any other. Have 
we never seen a hunchback with a queenly-look- 
ing wife, and wondered? It is true the fasci- 
nating poet Pope failed to win his highly gifted 
«Lady Mary’’—his “Sappho.” But then he 
failed because she was Sappho, and not Venus. 
Lady Wortley Montague was a woman of mind, a 
model writer, an innovator. She was, moreover, 
a witty casuist, and could have helped Gloster 
satirize himself, and have descanted with him on 
his deformity ; and consequently, the charm of 
hideousness and the witcherafé of his tongue 
would have been lost upon the woman whom the 
disappointed Pope called the “‘Slip-shod Sybil.” 
But Shakspeare has not given Richard such a foil 
as Lady Montague. Too great a master was he 
in conception for this. I differ from those surface 
critics who are ever talking nonsense about 
Shakspeare’s wonderful knowledge of human na- 
ture, and observation of human nature. Doubt- 
less he had observed and knew much. His 
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great metaphysical mind was constantly, and per- 
haps uneonsciously, receiving photographs, as it 
were, of character and individualisms. He had 
seen like ourselves a hunchback with a beautiful 
wife ; knew that deformity had led beauty to her 
bridal chamber; but not that alone gave him the 
subtleties of his conception of Richard, the match- 
less wooer. More perhaps than any other man, 
Shakspeare had the sum of human nature within 
himself. Here was his knowledge; here was his 
source of observation. He conceived and brought 
forth his creatures as a woman her offspring ; and 
if it was a monster, why, then, it was a monster. 
From observation? from knowledge? Nay ! from 
conception. The wonder is in anutshell ; but crit- 
ical gossips love to make Shakspeare as great a 
monster as he has made his Caliban; and one 
would think that he had gone the world over 
taking notes of human nature. Shakspeare had 
Richard in himself, and understood his consisten- 
cies in deformity. It is Gloster’s deformity that 
makes all the paradox we see, and the whole 
action of the play grows out of this. Richard 
evolves himself and his actions out of his body, 
upon the deformity of which he takes every op- 
portunity to descant. Shakspeare has worked 
Hamlet out of the distemper of his mind, Richard 
out of the distemper of his body. Another fea- 
ture in the development is, that the idiosyncrasies 
of the play and his very shaping of the historical 
action-are worked upon a text—Gloster himself. 
Tis not Richard growing out of the play, but the 
play growing out of Richard ; not himself evolved 
in his actions, but his actions worked upon the 
pivots of his humps and many deformities. What- 
ever Gloster might have been physically, and in 
literal history, he must be in Henry the Sixth and 
King Richard the Third just what Shakspeare has 
made him, without the absence of any circum- 
stance or mark of his personal deformity. See 
the illustrations : 
Glo. Vil hear no more. Die, prophet, in thy speech. 
[Stabs King Henry.] 


For this among the rest was I ordained. 
* * * * * * * 


Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee thither. 


[Stabs him again.] 
I that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 


Now mark the immediate transition and the as- 
sociation of his deeds with his person and ill- 
shaped circumstances of his birth: 


Indeed, *tis true that Henry told me of; 

For I have often heard my mother say 

I came into the world with my legs forward ; 
Had T not reason, think ye, to make haste, 

And seck their ruin that usurp’d our right ? 

The midwife wonder’d, and the women cried, 

O Jesus, bless us, he és born with teeth f 

And so I was; which plainly signified 

That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
Then since the heavens have shap’d my body so, 
Let hell make crook’d my mind to answer it. 
Ihave no brother; I am like no brother; 

And this word lope which graybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me; Iam myself alone, 


Anatomize the plays of Henry the Sixth and 
Richard the Third, put all the bits of Gloster’s 
action and development together, and see if you 
have not the exact counterpart of Richard’s per- 
sonality, with a chain of association of the cir- 
cumstances of his birth, and his hastening’ on to 
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the stage of life with his crooked legs foremost. 
And then his hump, which was ever going like 
his character, in the opposite direction of bis 
legs ! 

This shoulder was ordain’d so thick to heave ; 

And heave it shall some weight, or break my back. 


The fancy of his hunch breaking his own back! 
It was tbat all his deformities were signs of his 
ordinations. He is ever using the word ‘“ or- 
dained” when speaking of any of them, and all 
in reference to something they typified in his 
character and action. He had a shoulder ‘ or- 
dained so thick to heave,” but that hunch was a 
kingdom, and he would heave it, or it should 
break his back. But his kingdom, like himself, 
was to be monstrously wrought out, and not of 
blessed issue and fair proportions. The very lay- 
ing down of his programme of usurpation was 
upon the basis and principles ef his physical 
malformation. His deformities, and their circum- 
stances, he arranged into an index, and was ever 
consulting it. From this he drew his concep- 
tions and his promptings. He must have hada 
large brain and,great metaphysical capacities 5 
but he thought not through the organism of his 
brain, but through the hideous organism of his 
body. His hump was a mountain of ambition 
with a kingdom on it; his crooked legs the sym- 
bols of his crooked purposes; his teeth at birth 
plainly signified that he should snarl, bite, and 
play the dog, and all other signs of his monstrous 
make-up were to him Nature’s evil oracles of bis 
ordinations, which he resolved to fulfill with a 
hideousness of mind in exact likeness of his 
body. 

See in the following, from Act III., Sc. 2, of 
Henry the Sixth, how Gloster unfolds himself for 
the after-action of the two plays, and according 
to his constant photography of self-deformity of 
body and mind as the index of developinent : 

Ay, Edward will use women honorably. 

Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, 

That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring 

To cross me from the golden time I look for; 

And yet between my sozvl’s desire and me 

(The lustful Edward’s title buried), 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his young son Edward, 


And all the unlooked-for issue of their bodies, 
To take their rooms ere I can place myself? 


This is bow Richard, like Hamlet in * To be, 
or not to be,” proposes his subject; and how 
much like a hunchback he doesit. “ Would he 
were wasted, marrow, bones, and all,” is crowded 
with Gloster’s teeth and humps. Now for the 
development: 

A cold premeditation for my purpose ! 


(His hunch is going one way, and his feet, that 
came iato the world first, going the other.) 


Why, then, I do but dream on sovereignty ; 

Like one that stands upon a promontory 

And spies a far-off shore where he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye ; 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying he'll lade it dry-to have his way. 

So do I wish the crown, being so far off; 

And so I chide the means that keep me from it 
And so I say I'll cut the causes off, 

Flattering me with impossibilities. 


Another of Richard’s crooked bits one may be 
certain is coming before he reads the text farther. 
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Well, say there is no kingdom, then, for Richard; 
What other picasure can the world afford? 

T’]l make my heaven in a lady’s lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments, 


And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 
O miserable thought ! and more unlikely 

Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns! 

And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 

She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 

To shrink mine arm up like a wither’d shrub; 

To make an envious mountain on my back, 

Where sits deformity to mock my body; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size; ’ 

To disproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick’d bear-whelp, 

That carries no impression like the dam. 

And am I then a man to be beloved? 

Think not that Richard has fallen into a vein 
of sentimental moralizing. Give him not your 
passing sympathy, that nature has made him up 
so ungenerously that none may love him. He 
asks it not. He isin hisglorynow. He is reach- 
ing high for something, and he has climbed his 
deformities after it. ‘“O monstrous!” is reached ; 
the transition to bis climax follows with crooked 
greatness of character, that is itself a type of his 
person. 


Yet Gloster knows better; he is but twisting 
himself. He is not here sroatiy the Lady Anne, 
or he would “take her in her heart’s extremest 
hate,” and with no friends to back his suit ; “ but 
the plain devil and dissembling looks’ a her. 
He’s chasing his humps, and not the Lady Anne, 
and that’s why Gloster has brought up the view 
of a heaven in a lady’s lap, just to heighten their 
effect ; for, like Shakspeare, Richard is a dram- 
atist. He wants them especially now, for all his 
heaviest arguments he hangs upon them. Of 
course they come directly after a picture of 
beauty ; and thus we have them in the very next 
lines: 

Why, love forswore me in my mother’s womb; 
-O monstrous fault to harbor such a thought! 


Then since this earth affords no joy to me” 

But to command, to check, to o’erbear such 

As are of better person than myself, 

Tl make my heaven—to dream upon the crown; 
And, while I live, to account this world but hell, 
Until my misshap’d trunk that bears this head, 
Be round impaléd with a glorious crown. 


He has it now. He knows he basit. But he 
has something more to develop, and he starts off 
in hypocrisy with a lie, that he brings up on pur- 
pose to master. How naively (no pun upon the 
word) he opens his counter-subject : 


And yet I know not how to get the crown, 
For many lives stand between me and@dhome. 


But this is only to close with his great master 

subject, Richard himself: 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile ; 

And cry content to that which grieves my heart; 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions. 

[ll drown more sailors than the mermaid shall; 

I'll slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 

Ill piay the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slyly than Ulysses could, 

And, like a Sinon,. take another Troy; 

I can add colors to the chameleon ; 

Change shapes with Proteus for advantages, 

And set the murd’rous Machiavel to school. 

Can I do this, and can not get a crown? 

Tut! were it further off, Pll pluck it down. 


As I study this bustling hunchback from the 
text of two plays, Henry VI. and King Richard 
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the Third, both of which are partly blended on 
the stage, I find myself asking whether or not 
John P. Kemble did see Richard himself in Kean, 
or whether Junius Brutus Booth was completely 
successful as Richard the Third. The great tri- 
umphs in the character, won by Kean and Booth, 
might have been all that we think them to have 
been, and yet one can not help querying just here, 
Did they realize all that Richard describes him- 
self in the last passage? There is the text in its 
fallness and quality in the body of the plays to 
fill in with }ersonation. Shakspeare has not failed. 
When does he fail? His mind has been character- 
ized as ‘ many-sided,” ‘“ Protean ;” and Richard 
can likewise ‘ change shapes with Proteus for ad- 
vantages.”’? Shakspeare seems to have put hismind 
in its metaphysical force into a Richard to see 
how it would evolve itself through humps and 
monstrous concomitants of every kind, and he has 
made Gloster develop himself with as much art- 
fulness and due progression as though he was the 
author himself composing the play. No charac- 
ter gave Shakspeare so much of his own scope as 
a dramatist as that of Gloster, and it takes him 
through several historical actions to completely 
bring him out. Shakspeare in himself bears no 
resemblance to Richard. He is more like Ham- 
let or the_magician Prospero. Yet into which 
of his characters has he put so much of his dra- 
matic capacity and transmigrative nature as into 
his hunchback? Our dramatist had a legion 
within himself. See how he has heaped charac- 
ters into Richard! All the others of his charac- 
ters he has created units. Gloster he has made 
a plural. Would you select him in his scenes 
with the Lady Anne, then you have him in a 
marvelous type indeed. Great actors can make 
their very best hits in those scenes, though of 
course not manifest their most forceful and ex- 
citing action. Our women play Romeo; they 
even attempt Hamlet ; but what woman can play 
Richard to Lady Anne? Indeed, too often do our 
star male players burlesque him in it, because they 
are not equal to the part. Or would you have 
him in his epitome of compounds, as described in 
the last quoted passage’ Then he is Nestor, 
Ulysses, Sinon, Proteus, and the master who can 
“set the murd’rous Machiavel to school.” He 
can smile, and murder while he smiles; cry con- 
tent at that which grieves his heart; wet his 
cheeks with artificial tears ; frame his face to all 
eccasions ; drown more sailors than the mer- 
maid; slay more gazers than the basilisk. He is 
a more complete Satan than Milton’s, though not 
so much out of a human form, nor extended so 
hugely into an infinite conception. 

Byron, in his “‘ Deformed Transformed,” makes 
Arnold the hunchback say, ‘‘ Deformity is dar- 
ing.” Richard is daring personified.” But Ar- 
nold the hunchback was a weakling to Gloster 
the hunchback. Richard would not have changed 
his body for his desired kingdom. All that he 
was, and did, and aimed for grew out of his body, 
and he loved his deformity better than a woman 
loves her beauty; for as in her loveliness rests 
her charm and her victory, so in his hideousness 
were nascent his greatness and daring. He dared 
to be what he was—dared to be honest to himself 
and tree to himself, for himself was deformity, 


and he lived up to it with a strange conscien- 
tiousness. IJmpiousness was a species of religion 
to him. He was of his father the devil, and never 
at any time disowned his parentage, and his ex- 
pression “ordained” was never used in hypoc- 
risy ; it was ever when he was most earnest. 

Let me offer as the closing view the abstract 
of Richard, from the action and development of 
three plays. You can not fail to see the hunch- 
back Gloster throughout, and note how much like 
Shakspeare be is working up a drama: 

Q. Mar. He is arrested, but will not obey. 
Ilis sons, he says, will gave their words for him. 

York. Will you not, sons? 

Edw. Ay, noble father, if our words will serve. 

Rich. And if words will not, then our weapons shall. 

This is in the closing act of the second part cf 
Henry VI. It is the first time that Shakspeare 
introduces Richard, and how much you have him 
at once. His next is characteristic, but pass on 
to this: 

Y. Clif. And so to arms, victorious father, 
To quell the rebels and their *complices. 
Rich. Fye! charity, for shame! speak not in spite, 
For you shall sup with Jesu Christ to-night. 
Y. Clif. Foul stigmatic, that’s more than thou canst tell. 

Rich. Tf not in heaven, you'll surely sup in hell. 

No play of words is this; itis the daring of a 
great deformity in its mastery opening the drama 
of Richard’s ambition—the kingdom for York, 
for Gloster to reach. The next play opens with 
York—the “ White Rose’’—victorious. See how 
the hunchback comes on in the action. Edward 
shows his father his bloody sword as proof of his 
day’s work; Montague shows York the Earl of 
Wiltshire’s blood ; but this is Richard: 

Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did. 
(Throwing down the Duke of Somerset's head.) 

York is led by Warwick to the throne ; King 
Henry enters, and then follows a war of words 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster. 
Here is young hunchback Richard’s way of 
settling a dispute: 

KE. Henry. When I was crown’d, I was but nine months 
old, 
Rich, You are old enough now, and yet, methinks, 
you lose. 
Father, tear the crown from the usurper’s 
head. 

The impetuous hunchback is chasing the dia- 
dem, and he can not wait. 

Rich. Sound drums and trumpets, and the king will fly. 

He can not argue, except the argument be like 
himself, asin the next scene. Henry, as:a com- 
promise, confirms to York and his heirs the king- 
dom after his death. But Richard was more than 
Louis Napoleon’s equal in disposing of bands aud 
oaths. 

Scene 2 opens: 

Rich. Brother, though I be youngest, give me leave. 


Edw. No, I can better play the orator. 

Mont. But I have reasons strong and forcible. 

York enters, and demands the reason of their 
quarrel, which Edward says is “but a slight con- 
tention,’ aud the father asks, “ About what?” 

Rich. About that which concerns your grace and us, 

The.crown of England, father, which is yours. 

York. Mine, boy, not till King Henry be dead. 

Rich. Your right depends not on his life or death. 

Edward comes next; and then York, “I took 


an oath that he should quietly reign ;” to which 
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the straight-grown Edward rejoins, “But for a 
kingdom any oath may be broken; I’d break a 
thousand oaths to reign one year.” See Richard 
in the reverse: 

Rich. No; God forbid, your grace should be forsworn. 

York. I shall be, if I claim by open war. 

fitch. Vl prove the contrary, if you'll hear me speak. 

York. Thou canst not, son; it is impossible. 

Rich. [Here’s his crook’d back at once.] 

An oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magistrate 

That hath authority over him that swears; 
Henry had nene, but did usurp the place; 
Then seeing ’twas ho that made you to depose, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous ; 
Therefore to arms ! 

Does Richard in the next reach for Edward or 
for Richard? Is he not further developing him- 
self and his drama? 

And father, do but think 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown, 
Within whose circuit is Elysium, 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
Why do we linger thus? I can not rest 
Until the white rose that I wear be dyed 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry’s heart, 

He afterward fulfilled it, for Richard never lays 
out a plot for himself that be does not fill in. 
His ‘‘Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee 
thither,” in the last act, fulfills it. 

York. Richard, enough ; I will be king, or die. 

The hunchback is the soul of all. How much 
“deformity is daring,” see in the necessity of 
taking the field against Queen Margaret. 

York. What, with five thousand men ? 

Rich. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 


Take the father’s description of Richard’s con- 
duct in the battle : 


York. Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 


And thrice cried, Courage, father! fight it out! 
* * * * * * * 


And when the hardiest warriors did retire, 
Richard cried, Charge, and give no foot of ground / 
And cried, A crown, or else a glorious tomb / 

A scepter, or an earthly sepulcher. _ 

One human. love was in his heart, It was for 
his father. He was not all dross. His lament is 
fine, but like himself: 

Rich. I can not weep; for all my body’s moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart ; 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great bur- 

den ; 
For self-same wind that I should speak withal 
Is kindling coals, that fire ali my breast, 
And burn me up with flames that tears would 
quench. 
To weep is to make less the depth of grief; 
Tears, then, for babes; blows and revenge for me! 
Richard, I bear thy name; Ill ’venge thy death, 
Or die renown’d by attempting it, 

Richard works up by his impetuous daring the 
next movement of the great drama, and the house 
of York is triumphant. He also is afterward 
more than a match for the king-maker Warwick, 
when he rebels and turns to the side of Queen 
Margaret. But pass from Richard’s daring and 
mastery to another of his phases. Here is Glos- 
ter, when King Edward is tryiog to get into the 
city of York as i's duke. 

Glos. (aside.) But when the fox has once got in his nose, 

He'll soon find means to make his body 
follow. 

When Edward's throne i3 established, at the 
end of the third play of Henry VI., the king pre- 
sents hisson to Richard to kiss : 
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Glos. And that I love the tree from whence thou 
sprangest, 
Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit. 
(Aséde) To say the truth, so Judas kiss’d his Master ! 
And cried All hail! when as he meant all harm! 
Pass to Richard the Third. To Qneen Mar- 
garet: 
Glos. I would to God my heart were flint, like Edward’s, 
Or Edward’s soft and pitiful, like mine; 
Tam too childish-foolish for this world. 


To call this simple hypocrisy is boyish crit- 
icism in an analysis of character. Richard is 
earnest—earnest everywhere, and honest ; but he 
is always bringing out deformities ; and you are 
likely to get a reverse deformity immediately af- 
terward : 

Tell them that God bids us do good for eyil ;} 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 

With old odd ends, stol’n forth of holy writ, 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 

That is it; he is playing the devil for a great 
earnest end, not the hypocrite, and he is kindly 
hiding it from others, not himself. Too impious 
for tame hypocrisy is this : 

I do not know that Englishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to-night ; 
I thank my God for my humility. 
Is not this deformed : 
K. Rich. But didst thou see them dead ? 
Tyr. L did, my lord. 
K. Rich. And buried, gentle Tyrrel? 
And this : 
Strike alarum drums ! 


Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed! Strike, I say! 


I have made this abstract of Richard’s person- 
ality and action to show how much Shakspeare bas 
evolved both on the correspondence of deformi- 
ties. There is greatness and intensity in phys- 
ical deformity when a large mind is in the body, 
and ofttimes goodness blended with the charac- 
ter. But there is the reverse type. Richard 
knows it. 

The famous English critic Hazlitt says to the 
effect, that any second-rate actor can play the 
part and rant true Richard. But in this he is 
mistaken. I hope he did not draw his high esti- 
mate of Kean’s Richard after this fashion. The 
character requires finer playing than any of the 
Shaksperian rdle. I have said that the scene 
with Lady Anne is generally little better than a 
burlesque upon the part, and if we extend it to 
the performance throughout, it may not be far 
wrong. Itwould be a treat to see a Richard per- 
sonated in his entirety. One can bear even to 
see a woman attempt Romeo—aye, not expire at 
her performance of Hamlet; but Heaven save us 
from second-rate actors blowing Richard’s per- 
sonality out with ranting chops and manual 
labor worthy one of our Western “ bull-whack- 
ers.” 
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As several darkies were passing an agricultural 
implement store, one of them, pointing to a cul- 
tivator, said, ‘‘A man kin jist set on that. thing 
and ride while he’s a plowin’ !’’ ‘‘ Golly,” re- 
plied another, ‘‘ the derned rascals was too sharp 
to tink o’ dat ‘fore the niggers was free !’’ 
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JAMAICA GOING TO RUIN. 





Ir is said that the beautiful island of Jamaica 
—land of sugar, coffee, pineapples, oranges, 
bananas, etc.—is going into a state of dilapida- 
tion ; that the abolition of slavery brought ruin 
on the island. 

Recent official returns show that in the parish 
of Trelawney twenty-six valuable estates have 
been abandoned during the past fourteen years. 
The whole number in 1851 was seventy-four ; in 
1865 only forty-eight. 

“Why Jamaica is Poor, and How it May Be- 
come Rich,” is the title of an essay by Rev. Samuel 
Oughton, ‘‘printed and published by general 
request”’ in Kingston. The writer has lived in 
Jamaica for thirty years, and he attributes the 
decay of the island chiefly to the want of indus- 
trial enterprise, but partly, also, to the neglect of 
the laboring classes by the government. The 
remedy, in his opinion, lies in the correction of 
these principal evils. The Kingston Gleaner, 
commenting upon Mr. Oughton’s statements, 
observes : 

“Thousands have lived so long on the bare 
necessaries of life, and amid discomfort, that they 
have grown so accustomed to it that, barnacle- 
like, they will cling to the dirty bottom of a ship, 
which everybody else thinks is a sinking one! 
This must be met by the sustained and systematic 
labor of the government and governing classes; 
stirred and animated by a firm confidence that the 
gentle showers, the genial dews, the enlivening 


sun of Heaven’s blessing will not be withheld. 


[The ‘ governing classes!’ And why not awaken 
the laboring classes, by permitting them to have 
a voice.] If we can only create or call forth a 
taste for the artificial wants of a more civilized 
life, and make our peasantry feel their value, we 
shall have constructed a bridge by which we may 
bring them over to that cleanliness, regularity, 
order, and self-respect which, as a class, they do 
not seem at present either to understand or care 
for. We think well of our peasantry, and feel 
sure that in time they will repay the efforts of the 
philanthropist. [‘Peasantry!’ What have they to 
stimulate or encourage them? Are they not gov- 
erned by outsiders.] We had once the pleasure 
of dining with an ordinary laborer of the country. 
We say pleasure, for it was a pleasure to see a 
neat house, nicely thatched, floored, and furni- 
tured; a side-board glittered with glasses, and 
the gold of the mugs shone cheerily, while pic- 
tures smiled upon the walls. A ring of Ripley 
pines inclosed a nicely-kept lawn in front of this 
mountain home. <A white cloth covered a table 
on which was set out a nice smoking dinner. 
What this man had actually managed, thousands 
could accomplish in this land of overflowing 
natural wealth. But we may be assured of this, 
in the words of our author, ‘That so long as our 
laboring classes continue to be satisfied with 
their present condition, and have no ambition 
beyond the supply of the mere wants of nature, 
Jamaica can never hope ‘to rise to the level of 
other nations and people on the earth, nor to 
enjoy real prosperity or commercial importance.” 


(How would a little republican democracy 
suit the natives? If benign English rule so 
utterly fails, why not try a better mode? 

Let Jamaica be republicanized, and all her 
people placed on an equal footing, as here, in 


the United States, and there would be no more 


lamenting over the evils of indifference and indo- 
lence. ‘Try it. Let the people govern them- 
selves. They have been governed too much.] 
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THE SUNSET. 
Ou, beautiful, beautiful, beautiful gush 
Of golden light o’er the sunset’s flush ! 
It is fading now—hush! ah, hush! 


Thus fades from us life’s golden haze, 
And all adown the dusky ways 
In rapt astonishment we gaze, 


And wonder where have fled the dreams 
~ That, floating cloud-like, brought us gleams 
Of all that high and holy seems — 


And wonder where the glorious deeds, 
That were to fill life’s empty needs 
With bright eternity’s living seeds. 


We wonder ; ah, but dim at last - 
The truth comes slowly drifting past, 
With anchor lost and drooping mast. 


We watch it with a shuddering sigh, 
And wait till death doth draw us nigh 
To heaven, where youth’s dreams never die. 


———_—_——=9- <a  ————- 


Dreams.—It is not reasonable to suppose, if the 
mind has no knowledge of futurity when we are 
awake, that it is endowed with such extraordinary 
powers when we are asleep. This proposition 
strongly commends itself to the mind, and few, 
we think, will consult a metaphysician with 
regard to its truth. And then, what importance 
can intelligent men aud women attach to the 
wanderings and fancies of the brain that is, to a 
more or less extent, affected by the death-like in- 
activity of the body wrapt up in sleep? What 
folly it would be to traverse the world of sleep, 
shut up by a network of a thousand million of 
dreams, to discover to the mind the inscrutable 
mysteries of futurity ! 

Christianity will not have accomplished its 
glorious work until the boasted intelligence of 
this age shall have uprooted and overturned the 
little fabric of superstition in the human heart 
which remains the silent, mysterious relic of a 
former age.—Crescent Monthly. 

[But what of the dreams and dreamers of 
Scripture? Are they to be ignored? Are not 
dreams sometimes akin to the prophetic? How 
is it that the mind, when all awake, fails to recall 
events which come to us, unbidden, when asleep? 
It is the experience of many, that lost property is 
found through dreams. Pocket-books, coats, 


' jewelry, books, accounts, etc., have been stolen 


or left out of place, and their whereabouts dis- 
covered in dreams, when the mind, soul, or 
spirit seems to have put off or laid the body down 
to rest, 

Will not the editor of the Crescent Monthly give 
us his views on the workings of the mind in 
dreams? Let us try to solve the mysteries of 
psychology, biology, magnetism, clairvoyance, 
spiritism,and so forth. It will not’do to deny the 
truth of what may not be easily proved or 
explained. It is ours to investigate, and try to 
account for what is.] : 


—_—_—_——=-0< > —- 


_ Every prayer put forth has its effect on the 


| one who utters it, and so of every curse. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—Thomson, 





“BABY HAS DROPPED ASLEEP.” 


Now Franky, boy, ’tis time for bed ; 
Put up those books, I pray ; 

And Katy, dear, those toys of yours 
Must all be cleared away. 

The clock struck six some time ago, 
Sounding through all the room ; 
And ere it gives us seven, you know, 

Father will be at home. 


He says there is no place to him 
So sweet as this his home ; 

So sweet that he can never care 
Elsewhere for joy to roam. 

So let us make it nice and snug, 
That he may not complain, 

But feel it e’er his guiding-star 
Through all the dark and rain. 


Now softly, Frank ; don’t make a noise— 
Baby has dropped asleep ; 

She’s been as good as gold all day ; 
Twant her so to keep ; 

Off with your boots, and say your prayers ; 
You must be ready quite 

To go to bed when father comes, 
And you have said ‘‘ good-night.’’ He. 


————<3 + 0 - 


THE FALSENESS OF SOCIETY. 


BY A. A. G. 


Iv is said by some of the good of our day that 
the golden age of the millennium is just at hand, 
that already light is seen breaking in the east, 
and that soon the sky will be all aglow. 

The men who raise ‘‘ The Last Warning Cry’’ 
and point the warning finger are worthy of our 
highest respect, for they are as sincere as they 
are persistent ; but how to have faith in their faith 
we know not. We have always supposed that 
“The Great Preparation” must precede ‘‘ The 
Great Consummation,’’ and of that ‘ Great 
Preparation’’ we as yet see but little, for only 
here and there a man—and he isa king among 
his fellows—dares stand up and be true to his 
God and himself and those who live with him in 
what is called society. Now, so long as society 
is what it is, so long as the men and women who 
compose it are what they are, we must continue 
to believe that there is no extensive preparation 


for the triumphal procession of the true-hearted 


inhabitants of the other world, and, consequent- 
ly, that we need not direct our eyes heavenward 
in the hope, or the fear, of seeing the sky open, 
and the great uncounted multitude coming 
through. Geologists tell us that only a hun- 
dredth part of the earth’s diameter is solid, that 
all the rest is fire, and that this fire may, at any 
time, break out and bring the long-expected day. 
Well, it may, but we do not believe it will, until 
there is a ‘‘Great Preparation’’ for it in the 
hearts of men. We do not believe in universal 
salvation ; but we do believe in the salvation of a 
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great many, and we also believe that if the last 
day of time should come very soon, there would 
be comparatively few to rejoice in the dawn of 
eternity. When society is cured of its sickness 
and its sin—falsehood—when' men and women 
come to have full faith in each other, and can 
live together without wearing masks, then we 
may ‘‘ lift up our heads, for behold the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh.”’ 

We can not estimate too- highly the virtue of 
sincerity. It underlies all other virtues. It is 
the foundation of all character, and without it 
there is no preparation for any world—save one— 
that God has ever made. 

It has lately been argued by some well-mean- 
ing men—men whom we suspect of being better 
than their creeds—that perfect sincerity is an ut- 
ter impossibility, and also very undesirable. It 
has been said that a certain amount of deceitful- 
ness is not only very respectable and commend- 
able, but absolutely necessary, in the present state 
of the world, to bind people together, and make 
all things run in a smooth, peaceful current. 

We are prepared to hazard the assertions that 
all deceitfulness, whether in homeopathic or al- 
lopathic quantities, is as unnecessary and harm- 
ful as counterfeit money—that society may be 
perfectly sincere—that every man may be per- 
fectly sincere — that those who lean on the 
prop of falsehood will soon find themselves 
crawling in the dust and keeping company with 
serpents—that society with no better pillars than 
lies will soon fall without any Samson to pull it 
down, and that the world with no braver, truer 
defenders than lying men will at last be complete- 
ly conquered by evil spirits. We are prepared to 
prove that lying is poor policy—that 1t isnot even 
“ profitable for the life that now is’’—that it is no 
railroad over which we may ride swiftly to suc- 
cess and fruition, but the slowest, most weari- 
some, and most damaging kind of a conveyance 
to the things that we don’t want, and to the 
place where we don’t want tobe. Wecanshow by 
facts—and facts are very obstinate things—that 
men have been untruthful, in plain Saxon, have 
lied all their lives, without giving themselves so 
much as a day’s rest in truthfulness, and yet 
made no money, no fame, no happiness, no noth- 
ing by it; or, if they madc anything, found that 
it took to itself wings and went off and did not 
come back again. 

There is nothing more unprofitable than lymg, 
and nothing more profitable than telling the 
truth, as we will show at our leisure. 

Strange it is that with such blessed incentives 
to trath-telling, as all men have, any should be 
found arguing for lying, and stranger still that 
any should believe and boldly say that strict 
truth is something far in advance of the age, and 
indeed of that long past age when prophets and 
apostles declared the will of that great Being 
whose character is founded in truth. 

But soit is. Yes, there are men, actual exist- 
ences, creatures with minds, and brains for ve- 
hicles, who think that the world was too young, 
centuries ago, and is still too young, to tell the 
truth, that as little is to be expected of infants 
in swaddling clothes, so little, in the line of 
truth, ought to be expected from our young, in- 
fantile world. 
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And yet, in spite of all the babblings of men, 
it remains true that the path of truth is a path 
for all men of every age—the present as well as 
the future—to walk in, and that it is a path of 
peace. 

A very sweet old-fashioned book, too often laid 
up, out of reach, on the shelf, or bound so hand- 
somely and clasped so tightly that it is seldom ° 
opened, settles the question as to the possibility 
and profitableness of telling the truth. In times, 
long gone by, the Great Inspirer spake often and 
clearly on this subject of lying. He did not say 
to any of his prophets or apostles : ‘‘ I will keep 
silent, for men are, and will, for centuries, con- 
tinue to be in such a low state of moral develop- 
ment, that they will have no power, and feel no 
moral obligation, to heed what I say.’’ 

No, no. He sounded out, ‘‘ The lip of truth 
shall be established forever, but a lying tongue 
is but for a moment.” 

‘‘ Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, 
but they that deal truly are his delight.’’ 

‘* He that will love life and see good days, let 
him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips 
that they speak no guile.”’ 

And among the last words which he prompted 
John, the Revelator, to speak, are these, and they 
thrilled the hearts and controlled the lives of 
thousands, more than eighteen hundred years 
ago: ‘‘ And there shall in no wise enter into it 
[the New Jerusalem] anything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or mak- 
eth a lie, but they which are written in the Lamb’s 
book of life.’’ 

In all these promises for those who will be 
true, and in all these threatenings for those who 
will not, is certainly involved the prohibition of 
lying, and every man is therefore under the 
strongest moral obligation to speak the truth, to 
speak it, not simply when men say it is good, 
worldly policy and perfectly safe to do so, but at 
all times, when not to do tt would be to speak or 
act a lie. 

The sophist may continue to tell us that it is 
both impossible and undesirable to have an hon- 
est heart and a truthful tongue. He may con- 
tinue to tell us that perfect sincerity would work 
dire ruin in society, compelling men to express 
every thought and feeling, to turn their hearts 
inside out and satisfy the inquisitive, to yield 
themselves to the scrutiny of all, to use no con- 
cealment and wear no vail of secresy, and to ex- 
pose others as well as themselves to the gaze of 
the curious. But truthfulness calls us to the 
practice of no such folly. It only requires us to 
be true to ourselves and to all men, that we may 
rise, and help others rise, to the perfection of 
goodness and happiness. And what it is to be 
true to ourselves and to all men, love and sim- 
plicity will always tell us. 

Let no one, then, expect great attainment or 
great gain of any kind in any of the forms of 
deceit, or imagine that there is any real advan- 
tage to be reaped from a double face or a double 
tongue. Deceitfulness seldom brings even a pres- 
ent and temporary reward. On the contrary, it 
brings the very evils we would shun, and the 
very troubles we would avoid. The experience 
of the evils of society has satisfied us that the 
almost universal practice of thinking and feeling 
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one thing, and speaking and acting another, has 
made the deadliest hatreds, the bitterest animos- 
ities, and the worst alicnations. 

Those whom we receive with gracious smiles 
and complimentary words despise and hate us 
when they find out, as they always do, sooner or 
later, that we are not sincere, and that we have 
been acting a lie. How they learn this it is not 
difficult to tell. We areso constituted, that what 
we are not willing to say to a man’s face, we will, 
at some time, be betrayed into saying behind his 
back. But if we do not proclaim our insincerity 
in this way, we do in another. There is almost 
always an indescribable something in the looks 
and manners of those who are practicing decep- 
tion. Their kindness, their expressions of inter- 
est, their civilities fail to win us, and we feel— 
we can scarcely tell why—that they are not true 
friends. We may never have heard of anything 
they have said against us, but we can not look at 
them, or listen to them, without the lurking sus- 
picion that they do not feel the friendship they 
are trying to manifest—in other words, they ap- 
pear to us deceitful. Consequently we feel un- 
easy in their presence, and are glad to be rid of 


- them. 


It may be they belong to what is thought the 
better class of deceivers—wise, Christian deceivers. 
Startled by some report, carried around on the 
tongues of men and women, they thought at first 
of coming directly to us, to learn the whole truth, 
but finally concluded to keep silent. Whenever 
they meet us, they think of what they have 
heard, but flatter themselves they are doing us 
no harm, as they neither believe nor disbelieve 
the strange stories that have been in circulation. 

Some of us, no doubt, are on this list of liars, 
and probably take pride in being. liars of good 


_ judgment, rare wisdom, and marvelous piety. 


But our unusual talent for deception and our fine 
skill in lying have made numerous enemies—and 
the worst of enemies—and we have had proved 
to us, not only the fact that we have often made 
our position in society very uncomfortable, but 
that we have done our part toward keeping the 
world out of that state of perfect love and har- 
mony so long predicted. 

It is indeed true that society is no better for 
the false-hearted.. We have all, with a few ex- 
ceptions, deceived and been deceived, and hearts 
have grown cold, and strong bands of love have 
been broken, and men have been ‘ hateful, and 
hating one another.’’ 

The spoken falsehoods of the tongue, the un- 
spoken falsehoods of the heart, the silent false- 
hoods that hide away in smiles, and the false- 
hoods of various kinds that spread themselves 
over all the life have been our worst enemies, not 
our best helpers. They have led us in thorny 
paths, through deserts where were no springs of 
water, and up high mountains of difficulty where 
were no resting-places. Promising us everything, 
they have given us nothing, and who shall say 
we owe them anything? Truth, truth alone, is 
the sure friend and the safe guide, and every 
man, if he will, may see her beckoning finger 
and hear her voice saying, ‘‘This is the way ; 
walk ye in it.”’ Turn aside, and your way will 
be rough and wearisome, and you will never know 
the full richness and sweetness of life. Turn aside, 
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and you will find when you have crossed the 
river that leads to the other side, that you can not 
enter in, with the true-hearted, ‘‘ through the 
gates into the holy city,’’ for ‘‘ There shall in no 
wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.’’ 
(RR 


THE WIFE'S LAST THOUGHT OF 
EARTH. 


BY JULIA A. BULLARD, 





AND will his love outlast the grave 

That hides me from his sight away ? 
And will his spirit ching to mine 

When severed from this house of clay? 


When Death’s cold lips have pressed my own, 
Till all the bloom of life is fled, 

Will he who deepest mourns forget 
‘“The soul that loved him is not dead ?” 


When I no more these arms may wind 
About his neck in soft caress, 

Will he be comforted to think 
My spirit hovers near to bless ? 


I know he loves me—know his heart 
Will suffer more than tongue can tell, 
When snatched from loving friends away, 

I bid to earth a last farewell. 


He’ll miss me when the morning sun 
Pours light and gladness on the plain ; 

He’ll miss me when with noontide heat 
The ‘' king of day” asserts his reign 


When darkness creeps along the vale, 

My voice, my step, my face he’ll miss ; 
He’ll miss me when the starlight falls, 

And dewdrops drink the moonbeam’s kiss, 


God help him when his grief is new, 
To drink the cup and bear the cross ; 

And as the darkened years roll on, 
Assist him, Lord, to bear his loss. 


From every wound time plucks the sting; 
It always was, and will be so, 

And hope springs up in hearts that grieve, 
As ivy plants o’er ruins grow. 


Will he who vowed to love but me, 
Seek solace in another’s charms ? 

And will his heart be warmed by love 
When I am locked in Death’s cold arms? 


I would not have him droop for aye 
Above the bed where lies my dust; 

I would not live save for his sake ; 
For him my fears—in God my trust. 


I ask him but to think of this, 
When happy in love’s second bloom— 


I loved him with a Christ-like love, ‘ 
A love that triumphs o’er the tomb. 
Wacoorta, Minn. 
ae 
Wonverroun.—The human system is like a piece 





of delicate mechanism; the least clog in the 
wheels of the machine is felt through the whole 
apparatus. ven a particle of dust will disturb 
somewhat the perfect movement of a delicate 
piece of mechanism. There is no piece of mech- 
anism that can compare with the human frame. 
How wonderful do all its organs exhibit a per- 
fect action! In every part there is continually 
going on a gigantic system of labor, absorption, 
and secretion; the taking in and throwing off ; 
the distribution of nutriment, the elimination of 
particles ; contraction, expansion, and all the 
principles that operate in the kingdom of Nature 
are controlled, concentrated, and operated. 














PORTRAIT OF LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS. 


THIERS, THE FRENCH STATESMAN.* 
Louis ApotpuE Tuters, the distinguished French 
statesman and historian, was born in Marseilles, 
April 16, 1797. He was the son of a poor work- 
man, but discovering considerable talent, was en- 
abled through some influential relations to obtain 
a thorough education. He studied law at Aix, 
but did not follow that profession, preferring the 
study of history and philosophy. At the age of 
twenty-four he became known as a first-class 
journalist, contributing extensively to the lead- 
ing newspapers and periodicals of the day. The 
history of the French Revolution, undertaken in 
connection with Felix Bodin, was completed by 
him alone in 1827, and attained great popularity. — 
Previous to the accession of Louis Napoleon, 
Thiers occupied important posts in the govern- 
ment—at one time the premiership of France, 


and’ exercised a widespread political influence. 


After Napoleon III. was declared emperor, Thiers 
withdrew from active politics and resumed his 
literary pursuits, which he still industriously 
prosecutes. 

Thiers possesses a head much above the aver- 
age size ; indeed, it is very large for a French- 
man, and being broad and high, gives him char- 
acter for energy, executiveness, and moral inflex- 
ibility. There is more of the Saxon than of the 
Celt here, so far as the general appearance is con- 
cerned. See how snug, compact, and solid the 
organization! There is solid material here. He 
should be known for that spirit of decision which 
can best be defined as sturdy positiveness. The 
sprightliness and versatility of the true Frank do 
not enter very largely into his composition. Large 
Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Caution combine to make him politic, shrewd, 
guarded, and economical. The forehead is am- 
ple, manifesting ability as a reasoner, and breadth ~ 
of mind sufficient to comprehend large interests. 
He would rarely lose his own individuality or 
compromise his special views ; in fact, as already 
hinted above, the tendency is toward dignified 
reserve and persistency, if not dogmatism. He 
would ‘‘ have his own way,” at any cost, and 
be usually in the right. 








* From our Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Phys- 
iognomy for 1867. r 
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PLEASANT MEMORIES. 


Worps of sympathy and kindness are never 
forgotten. The memory of them becomes one of 
the pleasantest incidents in a lifetime; they be- 
come part of a man’s life. You know the food 
that we eat becomes assimilated as part of our 
very being, and so these pleasant memories—so 
pleasant—they, too, become assimilated as part 
of our material nature. The heart can not forget 
them, and they will do one good. Let me say, if 
there, are any who think themselves too old to 
learn, let them suspend that judgment for one 
moment. If you think that a good, kind word 
can not do any good, suspend that thought for- 
ever. It will do good to somebody. It may 
do good to everybody. Now, if your own 
impulses lead you to say a harsh word, check 
it down—check it down—check it down. Say a 
kind word if it costs you your right hand, or if it 
costs you your right arm. It will do good—send 
ing the sunbeams into the heart, and becoming 
assimilated in the future being of the man. 
Always say the kindly word ; and to the young 
people I would say, if the storm of your present 
passion tempts you to speak hastily, don’t have 
anything to do with that passion. Say the word 
of sympathy and love, and it will last. Oh, what 
pleasant memories it will send all through your 
future life ! J. F. Ow. 

a 


WALKING. 


In his article on ‘‘ Walking,’’ Prof. Smyth has 
the following somewhat fanciful speculations : 

‘‘ The tradesman in walking give signs of fold- 
ing cloth, measuring tape, and taking down 
bundles. The ponderous arm and heavy fall of his 
hand betray the blacksmith ; and the quick, ner- 
yous grasp with which she adjusts her dress, gives 
unmistakable signs of a factory operative. Tray- 
elers who visit the field of Waterloo are accus- 
tomed to enter their names in a register. This 
book has been kept for many years by the same 
person, and with wonderful accuracy he is able 
to designate the visitor’s nationality simply by in- 
specting the handwriting. Much more easily can 
the profession or, nation be detected by the gait. 
The grave Spaniard, the phlegmatic Dutchman, 
the vivacious and sanguine Frenchman, the re- 
served and formal Briton, the inquisitive, impet- 
uous, and self-confident American, each betrays 
the national gait in his style of walking. The 
sailor rolls when on shore, as\if our trim planet 
sailed unsteadily. The soldier marches even 
when no longer under orders. The sycophant 
bends the knee as though every man he meets 
were a prince. The lawyer steps boldly and pa- 
tronizingly. The clergyman abstractedly, as if 
the street were his study, or cautiously, as if mind- 
ful of the snares and pitfalls spread for the un- 
wary. The waiting clerk is known by his bows 


and graceful effrontery. We distinguish the cox- . 


comb by the careful manner in which he drops 
his foot and picks his way along the street; a 
watchman, by his heavy, measured tread. Stu- 
dents saunter, school-girls trip, school-boys dally 


and loiter, children patter, doctors hurry, hunt- 
ers stride, teamsters trudge, gossips gab, market- 
women bustle, boatmen shuffle, ghosts stalk, and 
aldermen strut.” 
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PARTED. 








WE stood beside the open door, 
Beneath the star-light’s gleaming ; 
The patriot’s blue my lover wore, 
His face a cheerful seeming. 
He spoke not—but my hand he held 
Reluctant captive in his own; 
And in my steadfast eye beheld 
For him no love-light shone. 


He spoke not—but the look he gave 
Pierced my heart with sorrow; 

For where, I thought, will my lover brave 
Be lying on the morrow? 

He loosed my hand—he turned to go, 
**Good-night,”’ he said, ‘‘to human ken 
The future’s hid—but ere the summer’s glow 

Perhaps we'll meet again.”’ 


A moment more, and I stood alone— 
Alone in the star-light’s gleaming ; 

The cheering warmth from my heart was gone— 
I thought I was only dreaming. 

T have loved him not, though dear to my heart 
Is the friend of my early years ; 

Yet why does the thought of him make me start 
And moisten my eyes with tears? 


Days into weeks, and weeks into months 
Slowly and sadly lengthened ; 
And the friendship of youth, I knew at once 
To love had been nourished and strengthened. 
How my sad heart bled that our parting scene 
To him had been s0 uncheering ; 
How I longed on his soldier breast to lean, 
And to whisper words endearing. 


The summer waned—the autumn came, 
And brought my soldier lover ; 
His name was bright with a hallowed fame— 
His bier they did uncover. 
He spoke not! Oh, night of woe! 
His voice is stilled forever ; 
The heart lies low whose warmest glow 
For me shall waken never ! 


Too late! too late! true-hearted one, 
The mourning bow before thee; 

Too late, when thy glorious work is done, 
The bitter tears rain o’er thee! 

They laid him low in a soldier’s grave, 
And bowed in prayer before it ; 

And now in the early spring-time wave 
The flowers I planted o’er it. 


And still I sit in the star-light bright, 
And mourn for the lost forever— 
Mourn that the true heart lost to sight, 
Should have sorrowed from mine to sever. 
But I patiently bide the coming time, 
When the pains of life are over; 
And ’mid joyous strains of a heavenly chime, 
I shall greet my soldier lover. 
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JUDGE NOT THY BROTHER. 





How little do we know of what lies far beneath 

The cold exterior! An ocean may be surging there; 
A hurricane compressed and held in chains ; 

A world of love, that, unexpressed, 

Doth almost tear the heart asunder ; 


Then judge not thou thy brother, 
- Though he may seem cold and stern to thee, 


For may-be that some disappointment dark 

Hath turned the current of his life 

Back to himself again, and made 

The path he daily treads as though 

It were a desert, where silently and all alone 

He bears the heavy sorrow that his palsied tongue 
Could never breathe tomen. No words, though mighty, 
Can express the deepest anguish, for 

When the fear? itself doth speak, 

Silence alone can reign. ; 
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PHILOSOPHY OF SHAKING HANDS. 


Tauern is a philosophy in hand-shaking. It is 
an indication of character. It gives expression 
to the degrees in which you are appreciated or 
esteemed by another. There are a variety of 
methods of shaking hands, according to tempera- 
ment, disposition, or occasion, 

Some seize your hand with a fervent grasp 
—one foot extended—and holding your eye 
with their own. Such is the salutation of the 
jolly tar, ready to share “the last shot in the 
Others, 
again, seize your hand with as much fervency, 
and may mean as well toward you; but they do 
not look directly at you, but past your cheek, 
with eyes steadily set, as if looking for some 
undefined ghostliness beyond, and seeming to 
converse with the same. 

Others give too great a show of fervency to the 
salutation, causing your fingers to tingle with 


‘pain; you involuntarily glance at the injured 


hand, expecting it to have been compressed into 
one horrid, bruised, extended index finger. 
Others, again, add to this exhibition of muscular 
power, by swinging your hand up and down, a 
sort of imitation that they are about to “pump” 
you! 

A few come so close to you that you can feel 
their breath upon your face; others seem to be 
experimenting on the greatest distance at which 
the salutation can be exchanged. Some daintily 
offer you the tips of their fingers ; it means either 
that they consider themselves your superior or 
that they are not disposed to be especially gra- 
cious. Others, again, take your whole hand, even 
endangering the immaculate whiteness of your 
wristbands, ; 

The most agreeable shake of the hand is that 
meaning, welcoming grasp, warm but not painful 
in pressure, which stands guarantee to the sym- 
pathetic look and kindly spoken word. The most 
abominable hand-shaking is that lazy, listless 
offering, giving no pressure, and averse to 
receiving any. We have shaken hands with 
such persons, and the memory of it has annoyed 
us for an hour afterward. It was like touching a 
wet dishcloth, or a cold, quivering frog. An em- 
barrassing shake of the hand is, when the party 
greets you hastily, yet silently, as if he felt guilty 
of boldness, or was not quite sure that he had not 
been misled by a resemblance. It is as awkward 
as a pause in conversation. 

Perhaps, to young lovers, the quiet, half-unin- 
tentional contact of hands is most pleasant—that 
soft, lingering restlessness—that delicious re- 
maining at love’s dictation—that faint attempt 
at withdrawal, at propriety’s suggestion; that 
electrical thrill of contact which fires the veins, 
modulates the voice, colors the cheeks, adds a 
brightness to the eye, and a tremulousness to the 
lips. 

How many men, profound in philosophy, bril- 
liant in scholarship, high in position, have sat for 
hours in the still moonlight, holding in their hand 
the soft white hand of a woman? their thoughts 
idly borne off by a flitting leaf or the thrill of a 
bob-o’-link! Who can say that they were not all 
the better for it? Can not the lion be in love? 

STACATTO. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 





PHRBENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait of the King of Prussia, which we 
have engraved and here present, shows that the 
body and brain are above the average size ; and 
the indications favor the inference that he is 
hardy and long lived. 

The vital temperament predominates ; he is 
undoubtedly a good liver, and enjoys the good 
things of earth. The head is broad above the 
ears, indicating executiveness and force of char- 
acter. It is high in the crown and at Benevo- 
lence. Cautiousness is moderate, but there is 
Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and a strong prac- 
tical intellect. 

We see no indications of brilliancy. There is 
something of sternness with a good deal of selfish- 
ness, which is somewhat modified by Benevolence. 
The social feelings are evidently strong. Had 
his lot been cast in republican America instead 
of monarchical Prussia, he might have passed for 
a general, a sea captain, a superintendent of 
some public work, a banker, a broker, or a 
wholesale merchant. In either case he would, 
no doubt, mind his own business, and expect 
others to do the same. He would be dignified, 
self-relying, and willful. He probably believes 
in himself with that comfortable feeling that he 
inherits a divine right to rule. Take off his 
trappings and rig him out like a republican, and 
he would pass for a strongly marked and original 
character. Better men than he may be found in 
all countries earning their living by honest toil. 
But he would not need to occupy a subordinate 


position, nor become any man’s humble servant. 
He would necessarily do much toward shaping 
circumstances, and making for himself a good 
position. 

His features indicate observation, thoughtful- 
ness, clearness, and comprehensiveness. That 
heavy double-chin accompanies a strong vital 
temperament. That broad head and broad face 
correspond to that large chest and that powerful 
vital organization. And, as before remarked, 
the whole indicates a love for the luxuries of the 
table and the good things of this world. We 
see but little of the spiritual or the ethereal; 
much more of the animal. 

Of the Queen, it may be said that she has a 
very kindly, loving, and intelligent expression. 
She is doubtless educated, and every way woman- 
ly... There is nothing haughty or distant, but 
rather the opposite—familiar and kindly. If not 
great, she is, no doubt, good. If not a philoso- 
pher, she is certainly not a cipher. She could fill 
almost any position which a true woman could fill. 
She is neither ardent nor voluptuous—nor cool 
and indifferent, but seems to combine all the 
qualities of kindness, affection, integrity, and 
devotion. She would win the esteem and regard 
of all; the envy and hatred of none. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Frederick William Louis, the present king of 
Prussia, was born on the 22d of May, 1797, and 
is the second son of Frederic William III. and 
Louise Auguste Wilhelmine Amélie, his queen. 
He received a careful scientific education, though 
his boyhood was passed in the most disastrous 








period of Prussian history, and his youth in that 
of the great struggle against Napoleon. 

While yet young, he was made military gov- 
ernor of Rhenish Prussia, and held the royal 
commission as king’s lieutenant in Pomerania. 
He was then old enough to know the bitterness 
which followed the defeats of his father’s army at 
Jena and Auerstadt in 1806, and to share, in some 
measure, in the triumphs of the war of liberation 


- and the enthusiasm which was kindled by the 


campaign of 1813-14, when the grand army of 
Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo, and the 
French army driven out of the fatherland. 

His father, Frederick William IIL., dying in 1840, 
was succeeded by Frederick William IV., the heir 
tothe throne. In 1857, Frederick William IV. was 
seized with a malady connected with temporary 
insanity, which compelled him (9th of October, 
1855) to give up’ the personal management of 
affairs, and being without issue, the duty devolved 
upon his brother, the Prince of Prussia—the 
present king—to conduct the affairs of the king- 
dom, and he was made Regent on the 23d of 
October, 1861. On the death of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., January 2d, 1861, he ascended the 
throne, and on the 18th of October, 1861, was 
crowned at Konigsberg, under the title of Wil- 
liam I. 

Until the time that he became Regent, he 
observed a scrupulous abstinence from all un- 
invited interference with the affairs of the gen- 
eral government, but manifested very decided 
sentiments whenever his opinions were invited ~ 
by the King. But since his accession to the 
throne, he has had but a troublesome time of it 
with his own people. He displayed no ambition 
to be esteemed a pattern of learning or philoso- 
phy, and if he developed anything, it was an 
inclination to be a prince of Prussia of the school 
of Frederick the Great. He was placed nomi- 
nally, though whether by his own consent or not 
is by no means clear, at the head of a section of 
politicians called the “Prince of Prussia’s Party,” 
which supported the constitution, which has been 
so often promised, once given, and withdrawn ; 
but it was never considered certain that he would 
adhere to it on his accession to the throne. He 
was alternately designated ah extreme liberal 
and a stern absolutist. He has shown himself, 
since he came forward into public life, to be a 
cautious and reserved man, who is not anxious 
to connect himself with any particular abstract 
doctrines, and he has shown many of those quali- 
ties which enable a sovereign in his position to 
maintain a strong government, while he has 
exhibited a due regard for the interests of his 
own country in her relations with the rest of 
Europe. 

In the early part of 1861 he visited the Emperor 
of the French, the object of which visit was said 
to be dictated by a policy having for its object 
the placing of a king at the head of the German 
powers. At that interview the Emperor frankly 
admitted that the co-operation of Prussia, and 
the settlement of the Italian question by the 
recognition of the kingdom of Italy would be of 
great value, to which it is stated that the king 
replied, that until Rome and Venice were annexed 
to the kingdom of Italy, it would hardly be said vo 
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have an existence ; and that the uncertain state of 
things in that country obliged Prussia to remain 
a passive spectator until things were more de- 
cided. The state of Denmark, and a treaty of 
commerce between France and the Zollverein, 
were also subjects of conversation between the 
two sovereigns, to which questions he answered 
reservedly and evasively. 

In 1863 came the Schleswig-Holstein diffi- 
culty, of which we gave a synopsis in our Septem- 
ber number, under the head of ‘‘ The Late Euro- 
pean War,” which led to the late war between 
Prussia and Austria, and to the final defeat of the 
latter, the credit of which belongs rather to Count 
Bismarck than to William I. 

He is now in his sixtieth year, and has not 
changed much since he was military gov- 
ernor of Rhenish Prussia. He is a soldier, and 


prone to carry his military instinct into matters 


political. The absolutist principles he showed 
as a prince he has endeavored to carry out as a 
king. It was his pleasure to be regarded as a 
soldier, and as a soldier he now stands before the 
world. To aggrandize Prussia, to emulate the 
deeds of the Great Frederic, are said to have been 
the ruling passions of the king, and the late con- 
flict shows the immensity of his ambition and his 
courage as a soldier. 

William I. was married 11th of June, 1829, to 
the Queen Marie Louise Auguste Catherine, who 
was born 30th September, 1811. She is the 
daughter of the late Charles Frederick, Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. She is honorary 


commander of the 4th regiment of Grenadier 


Guards. -They have issue: Frederick William 
Nicolas Charles, the crown prince and_heir- 
apparent to the throne of Prussia, born 18th 
October, 1831, married to the Princess Victoria, 
of England, January 25, 1858, and Princess Louise 
Marie Elizabeth, born December 3, 1836, married 
September 20, 1856, to the Grand Duke Frederic 
William of Baden 


<= 0-0 


THE OWL WROTE A BOOK. 


Tue owl wrote a book to prove that the sun 
was not full of light; that the moon was in re- 
ality much more luminous; that people had 
been in a mistake about it, and the world was 
quite in the dark on the subject. 

«* What a wonderful book !’’ cried all the night 
birds ; ‘‘and it must be right; our lady, the owl, 
has such very large eyes, of course she can see 
through all the mists of ignorance.’’ 

‘Very true,’”’ cried the bats; ‘‘she is right, 
no doubt. As for us, we can not see a blink ; 
the moon and the sun are alike to us, and for any- 
thing we know, there is no light in either. So 
wé go over in a body to her opinion.”’ 

And the matter was buzzed about until the 
eagle heard’ of it. He called the birds around 
him, and looking down upon them from his 
rocky throne, spoke thus : 

‘* Children of the light and of the day, beware 
of night birds! Their eyes may be large, but. 
they are so formed that they can not receive the 
light, and what they can not see, they deny the 


existence of. Let them praise moonlight in their 
haunts ; they have never known anything bet- 
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ter; but let us, who love the light, because our 
eyes can bear it, give glory to the great fountain 
of it, and make our boast of the sun, while we 
pity the ignorance of the poor moon-worshipers, 
and the sad lot of those who live in darkness.”’ 

[Appxication : Some men have eyes—faculties 
—so constructed that all things look blue, and 
they are sad, downcast, hopeless ; others see the 
red, and they are sanguine, buoyant, jubilant, 
hopeful ; others see only the serious, the grave, 
and the dreadful; others, the gay, the joyous, 
the light and trifling. In many, appetite colors all 
things, and a luxurious dinner, with ‘‘ something 
to drink,’’ monopolizes. Others, with large Ac- 
quisitiveness, see only ‘‘ the dimes and dollars ;’’ 
and so on throughout. One is absorbed in 
works of charity ; another, in art, invention, 
music, poetry, oratory, conchology, astronomy, 
chemistry, geology, or phrenology. Short-sight- 
ed mortals, the best of us can take in but a 
few rays of light or knowledge-—more than the 
owl, more than the eagle—but no one man can 
know it all. Let us open our minds—every fac- 
ulty —to all light and truth, and free ourselves 
from prejudice, bigotry, and ignorance. Let us 
rise as high in the scale of development as our 
finite natures will admit. ] 


———_—_—— 64> 0 


An actress connected with one of the theaters, 
a great favorite, was being complimented upon 
the blackness of her hair. ‘‘ Why, it’s dyed,”’ 
she replied, with the amiable frankness of the 
true artist. ‘‘ Dyed,’’ replied the other speaker, 
“why, favorite as you are, you are not yet five- 
and-twenty.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said the lady ; ‘‘ but you 
know— 

‘* Whom the gods love, dye early.” 





Pavut Denron’s (A Texan Missionary) APosTRo- 
PHE TO Warer.—‘‘ Not in the simmering still, 
over smoking fires, choked with poisonous gases, 
and surrounded with the stench of sickening 
odors and rank corruption, doth your Father in 
heaven prepare the precious essence of life, pure, 
cold water. But in the green glade and grassy 


. dell, where the red deer wanders and the child 


loves to play, there God himself brews it, and 
down, low down in the deepest valleys, where the 
fountains murmur and the rills sing ; and high 
upon the mountain tops, where the naked gran- 
ite glitters like gold in the sun ; where the hur- 
ricane howls music; where big waves roar the 
chorus, ‘sweeping the march of God,’ there he 
brews it, that beverage of life, health-giving wa- 
ter. And everywhere it is a thing of beauty : 
gleaming in the dewdrop; singing in the sum- 
mer rain; shining in the ice gem, till the trees 
seem turning to living jewels ; spreading a gold- 
en vail over the setting sun, or a white gauze 
around the midnight moon ; sporting in the cat- 
aract; sleeping in the glacier; dancing in the 
hail shower ; folding bright snow-curtains softly 
above the wintry world, and weaving the many- 
colered iris, the seraph’s zone of the sky, whose 
warp is the rain of the earth, whose woof is the 
sunbeam of heaven, all checkered 0’er with ce- 
lestial flowers by the mystic hand of refraction 
—still always it is beautiful, that blessed cold 
water. No poison bubbles on its brink ; its foam 
brings not madness and murder ; no blood stains 
the liquid glass ; pale widows and starving or- 
phans weep not burning tears in its clear depth ; 
no drunkard's shrieking ghost from the grave 
curses it in words of despair.’’ 
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“Ir I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
teli him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. Butif he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.’’—De Foe, 
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Again the circuit of the revolving 
years has brought us to the close of a 
twelvemonth. The year 1866 will soon 
be numbered among the things that are 
past; its experiences each individual 
memory will retain; it has gone freight- 
ed with the joys, the cares, and the sor- 
rows of humanity. A brief retrospect of 
our JOURNAL during the past year is in 
keeping with the reflections suggested by 
this season. As we announced in the open- 
ing of volume Forty-three that we were 
determined to fight error, scientific and 
religious, we trust that the record of our 
struggle, as contained in the pages suc- 
cessively issued month after month, when 
considered with fairness, will not put us 
to the blush. To be sure, we have not 
altogether avoided the taunt of the 
caviler, the reproach of the censori- 
ous, or the exception of the critical ; 
and we do not expect to so steer our 
bark as always to avoid the quicksands, 
the squall, or the breakers. The circula- 
tion of the Journat is distributed 
throughout the entire country, State and 
Territory ; North, South, Kast, and West 
have each some share of its teachings. 
We think, with good reason, that no 
other monthly publication has a so wide- 
ly distributed subscription list. If local- 
ity, then, has anything to do with differ- 
ence of opinion, there should be found 
among the readers of the Journat the 
greatest diversity. ‘‘So much the worse 
for its success and the brain of its editor,” 
one will say. Yes, tact and talent are 
indeed requisite to so prepare and print 
articles intended to convey mental and 
moral instruction that they will be ac- 
cepted by readers of diverse religious and 
political opinions. But the Jovurnat, 
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circulation, and the great variety of char- 
acter and intelligence to be found among 
its readers, has been eminently successful, 
and for the simple reason that it has 
striven in a straightforward manner to 
inculcate plain truth, to expose error, and 
chastise crime. Sometimes an error has 
been committed, or an inconsistency un- 
wittingly published, but whenever dis- 
covered, steps have been taken for its 
proper acknowledgment and refutation. 
Experience has conclusively and satisfac- 
torily demonstrated to us that Honzsry, 
at all times, IS THE BEST PoLIcy. With- 
out any desire to glorify ourselves, but 
merely to offer a single instance of the 
remote workings of our JOURNAL, We in- 


troduce the following letter : 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 6th, 1866. 

Dear Mr. Eprror—{am a constant reader of the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and desire to 
say a few words concerning it, and the science it 
80 nobly advocates. About two years ago I pur- 
chased a copy at a news dépot. This was not the 
first copy I ever saw, but it was the first copy that 
Tever paid much attention to. I took it home 
and read it through carefully. I found its pages 
stored with useful information concerning sub- 
jects of which it behooves every man, woman, 
and child to become acquainted. Some of the 
terms, it is true, were new to me, and therefore I 
could not fully comprehend their meaning. I 
knew nothing about the names of the faculties and 
the location of their organs. But this difficulty was 
soon obviated by purchasing one of your “ Self-~ 
Instructors” and a large-sized phrenological bust, 
which I placed in my study ; and whenever I had 
any leisure time, I devoted it to the study of Phre- 
nology. In less than three months I became fa- 
miliar with the name and location of every or- 
gan; and every day its truths became more and 
more impressed upon my mind. I have since 
made many practical observations, both on my- 
self and my friends, and in a thousand cases have 
I seen the science of Phrenology verified. My oc- 
cupation is school-teaching, and never could I so 
fully understand the different dispositions and in- 
clinations of children; never could I ¢o easily 
and successfully govern a school as since I ob- 
tained a knowledge of this important science. 
Every teacher in the land should make it a study ; 
all young men, and women too, who would have 
a safe star to guide them through the journey of 
life; all who would truly enjoy health, wealth, 
and happiness, should acquire a knowledge of 
this all-important branch of education. 

Respectfully yours, Joun WITLENBACH. 


Letters containing encouragement like 
this are received daily from all sections, 
and we feel that our hands are indeed 
“held up” as were those of Joshua in 
sacred history. In looking over our col- 
umns we find many distinguished names 
among the contributors. Mrs. George 
Washington Wyllis has quite regularly 
occupied some space with her racy and 
well-meant advice to the home circle. 
Choice gleanings from sermons and 
special contributions have appeared from 
time to time, the product of such prolific 


notwithstanding ‘its widely distributed | and well-matured brains as those of Rev. 
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H. W. Beecher, Rev. Alfred Taylor, and 
J. L. Corning, D.D. Among other writ- 
ers whose productions add luster to our 
pages, we make mention of Horace 
Greeley, who occasionally finds leisure, 
amid his multitudinous engagements, to 
say a word in his clear and forcible style 
to the readers of the Journat; of the 
Hen. John Neal, another well-known 
litterateur, whose zeal for Phrenology has 
not declined with advanced life; of the 
sprightly and absorbing Bungay, and the 
melodramatic Tullidge. 

During the year soon to dawn upon 
us, We propose, in addition to the above- 
mentioned, to serve up well-cooked 
morsels of mental food from the pens of 
other celebrities. Wemay promise some 
sound physiological instruction from Dr. 
Griscom, of New York; some curious and 
interesting papers on Ethnological sub- 
jects from the well-known traveler and 
author E. G. Squier, M.A.; and we hope 
to present other writers of distinction 
through our pages. The amount of mis- 
cellaneous matter touched upon, in many 
instances affording valuable information, 
is very large, as any one will readily per- 
ceive on comparing our monthly with 
any of the other simultaneously issued pe- 
riodicals. The number of portraits and 
illustrations published in the Journan 
the past year exceeds two hundred and 
fifty, the major part of them having been 
obtained at great expense. It is quite 
important to successful journalism that a 
periodical number among its constant 


_contributors those whose names are pop- 


ularly accounted worthy of the profound- 
est respect. We have frequently given’ 
in our pages articles from some obscure 
individual which would sustain compar- 
ison with those of Emerson, Holmes, or 
Whipple, and poems equal in beauty of 
conception to Mrs. Hemans or Whittier. 
We are thankful for such efforts on the 
part of this or that obscure individual, 
and are willing to publish anything of 
true merit which may edify the reader, 
notwithstanding the author is entirely 
unknown. 
‘Comparisons are odious,” and we do 
not like to institute them with respect to 
anything in which we are specially con- 
cerned, but we will say this, that for 
amount of readable matter contained 
within its covers, and for practical utility, 
the Journat will probably sustain a 
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comparison with any of the three-dol- 
lar magazines published in this city or 
elsewhere. As regards illustrations, we 
print a much larger number than any of 
the three-dollar monthlies, and at an ex- 
pense which would astonish our country 
readers. 

We would progress in scientific re- 
search, in religious and moral enlighten- 
ment, in mental and physiological devel- 
opment, and in everything that tends to 
make men more manly and women more 
womanly. If there has been good done 
in the past through our efforts, directly 
or indirectly, and we certainly have 
abundant evidence thereof, we would 
take it as an assurance and encourage- 
ment for further effort, and as a basis for 
the expectation that the effort will inure 
to the benefit of mankind. We would 
do more than heretofore; we would en- 
large the borders of our field, and through 
the increasing circulation of the Journat, 
the extended distribution of our publica- 
tions, and the instruction of sincere, earn- 
est men who may go out from us skilled 
in phrenological science, endeavor to 
make the world better acquainted with 
the truths of that science. It is instruc- 
tive, elevating, spiritualizing, and the 
more its principles become disseminated 
among the people, the more complete 
will be their civilization, for it tends to 


enlighten the reason, purify the character, 


develop and improve the physique, the 
body, and deepen those religious convic- 
tions which are founded upon the sure, 
immutable principles of Divine revela- 
tion. 

There was a time when we were as- 
sailed by the ery of “‘ Infidel, Materialist, 
Fatalist,”’ but that cry has long been 
silenced, and minister and layman have 
come forward with hearty indorsements 
of phrenological principles as connected 
with true religion. In fact, we feel that 
we must stand or fall with that religion 
which is based on the Bible. So much 
of it that was once dim and unintelligible 
to our minds has been cleared up by the 
applicatiomof science; so much of it sub- 
stantiates what is included among the 
primary facts of Phrenology, that if the 
beautiful edifice of revealed religion were 
to topple over, Phrenology would be 
buried. among the ruins. But we have 


| no fear of such toppling down; we sin- 


cerely believe that “the word of the 
‘Lord abideth forever,” and therefore are 
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secure. Some men, readers of the Jour- | 


NAL, deprecate our course in adhering so 
closely to Christianity. Poor men! they 
are sadly at fault themselves, and would 
have us even such as they are, afloat— 
rudderless. We have but now explained 
why we cling to Divine revelation, and 
we are assured that all true men will 
encourage and sustain us if we strive 
ever to advance 
‘“« Onward, onward, strong and steady, 
Heart within, and God o’erhead.” 
—_—3 +> 
SLEEP—DEATH. 


Tne human body falls asleep by degrees. M. 
Cabanis, a French physiologist, says the muscles 
of the legs and arms lose their power before those 
that support the head, and these last sooner than 
those that support the back; and he illustrates 
this by the case of persons who fall asleep on 
horseback, or while sitting or walking. He con- 
ceives that the sense of light sleeps first, then the 
Pa of taste, next smell, and lastly that of 

ouch. 


So in the process of dying, one sense or faculty 
of the brain at a time lets go of life. Propen- 
sities first decline, perceptives next, reflectives 
next, and the moral sentiments, which put us in 
relation with the spiritual, last of all. A good 
man, ripe with years, is not afraid to die. He 
awaits with perfect trust and resignation — 
as when we retire at night—the call to his 
heavenly home, ‘a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.’ Let us briefly trace the 
interesting process of ‘‘ departing this life.”’ 

In natural decay, one of the first indications of 
waning life is the loss of appetite. The stomach 
declines food, or throws it off,@efusing to digest 
it. Nexta weak or feeble circulation of the blood 
is noticed. The lower extremities—hands, feet, 
etc.—become numb or cold for the want of those 
currents of the warm, nourishing, life-sustaining 
fluids. If we take no food we make no new 
blood ; and, like a plant without water, must 
soon droop and cease to live. The next phase 
observable in the process is in the respiration, 
which becomes less and less copious and free until 
it, too, ceases. Digestion suspended, the circu- 
lation diminished—confined chiefly to the heart 
and brain—the ordinary physical activity and en- 
ergy departed, the body is consequently without 
vigor, and rapidly losing its accustomed anima- 
tion. We now come to the brain. Alimentive- 
ness, located nearest the body, in intimate rela- 
tions with the stomach, has ceased to act, and 
sleeps, as it were, in death. Acquisitiveness, 
near neighbor to Alimentiveness, hitherto occu- 
pied in getting property and counting gains, un- 
looses its purse-strings and with open hand di- 
vides its property among surviving kindred. The 
affections—Amativeness, Parental Love, and Ad- 
hesiveness—-part company with the loved ones; 
the wife says ‘‘ good-bye’ to her husband, the 
mother ‘‘ farewell’’ to her children—consigning 
them to the kind care of some trusty friend. 

The mechanic throws up his tools and speculates, 
for the time, on the mechanism of the heavens, 
the movements of the planets, and the dissolving 
views of life. The artist sees colors and forms 
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blending into the spiritual as the material form 
recedes. His mind, with the decay of the body, 
expands, becomes supernaturally illuminated. 
All his former efforts and conceptions seem tame 
compared with the splendors of creative art 
spread out on the eternal canopy of heaven. 

Was the dying man a statesman? Did he 
study and labor for the advancement and eleva- 
tion of his nation? In making laws, did he 
have reference to the good they would do? In 
short, was he, in the true sense of the word, a 
real statesman? If so, how different his end 
from that of the pettifogging politician, who 
sets men by the ears contending with each other 
for selfish ends ! 

Was he a merchant? Did he send his ships to 
distant seas to transport the produce of his coun- 
try and bring home the productions of other 
countries? Was his heart animated by a mis- 
sionary spirit? If so, notwithstanding he may 
have acquired great wealth and fame, if his mo- 
tive was rather to do good than to get money, if 
he lived in his moral sentiments rather than in 
the propensities, his last moments in life and his 
departure hence must be happy. 


Was he an author or an editor? Did he make 
books, newspapers, or magazines? Supposing 
him to have been blest with large intellectual 
faculties and with an education enabling him to 
do this, how did he use these God - given tal- 
In the interest of humanity and for the 
edification of society? Did he so write, print, 
and publish as to make men better for the read- 
ing? Or did he cater to passion, to pervert- 
ed appetite, and thus vitiate the mind of the 
reader? Were his writings and teachings in 
keeping with the better part? Did they tend to 
elevate, sanctify, and spiritualize? If so, happy 
man! Some write trashy novels; some write 
what are called ‘‘ blood-and-thunder tragedies ;’’ 
some write light and trifling comedy ; others 
write “right.’’ There is something in what is 
read akin to ‘‘food and drink.’’ The mind 
should be healthfully fed with that sort of men- 
tal pabulum which will nourish and sustain it, 
and bring us into harmonious relations with the 
higher nature and with God. Contemplate the 
death of such persons as we have described. 
Which of them will look back on his life-work 
with satisfaction ? and which will be filled with 
bitter remorse? not only for lost opportunities, 
but for the perversion of his own nature and the 
influence exerted on that of others. 

Was hea physician? Did he feel animated by 
the desire to relieve suffering, to bind up wounds, 
to perform painful operations that he might pro- 
long human life? Was it with that sacrificing 
spirit which would incline him to forego personal 
comfort for public good that he entered upon his 
professional career? Or was he merely a merce- — 
nary quack, feeding on the diseases and sufferings 
of humanity? In short, was he atrue physician ? 
Or was he a remorseless impostor? Did he as- 
sume false titles to deceive? Or did he modestly 
pursue his calling without pretension, without 
falsehood, and without the hope of greater re- 
ward than a reasonable compensation and a con- 
science void of offense and approved in heaven ? 
Contemplate the death-bed scenes of the true 
physician and of the charlatan | 
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Was he amiser? There are misers, of greater 
or less parsimony, in every community. Itis sup- 
posed by many that he is happy in his money ; 
but we do not sothink. His higher nature must 
be perverted to make him sacrifice his sense of all 
that is good to the ‘‘love of lucre;’’ he neglects 
wife, children, friends and home that he may ac- 
cumulate money ; and when gotten, he passes 
sleepless nights in the fear of losing it, and be- 
comes either a fanatic or absolutely insane through 
dread of coming to want. He loses all trust in 
God. His hopes are based on material things, of 
which he must soon let go, and he is, indeed, 
‘all afloat.’’ Contemplate his end. Having 
neglected and starved his soul, he is “‘ spiritually 
blind,’’ and goes down to a dark, doleful tomb, 
beyond which, to him, all is dark or blank. He 
gees and hopes for nothing. What a dismal pic- 
ture is the life and death of a miserable miser ! 

Was he a man Of leisure, living an aimless 
life? Did he inherit the means by which to sup- 
ply his common wants, and thus was enabled to 
live an idle life—a life without exertion and 
without growth or development? What were his 
motives in living, and of what use to himself or 
to the world was he? Was he happy? Did he 
contribute anything to the happiness of others? 
An aimless life would necessarily lead to a hope-~ 
less death. Having performed no real service in 
this life, buried his talents in the earth, he will 
find nothing to his credit in the world to come. 

Is hea good school-teacher, departing from his 
pupils with all his work upon him? He sees end- 
less processions of youth, arrayed in spotless 
white, with open books, drinking in knowledge 
which shall make them wise and good. 

Is he a Christian musician? What throngs of 
happy voices greet his ear hymning that triumph- 
ant song, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth !’’ 

Is he a sincere preacher of the blessed gospel ? 
How his heart throbs with gratitude to God that 
he was the means of turning souls from selfish- 
ness heavenward! He will receive his reward. 

Is he a benefactor? A philanthropist? Did he 
assist in building and maintaining school-houses, 
colleges, churches, hospitals, and asylums! Did 
he plant trees that others might eat the fruit 
thereof? Did he open up new territories for set- 
tlers? Was he reformatory and progressive, or did 
he oppose, pull back, and seek only his own selfish 
ends? What were his motives? These will tell 
not only on his life, character, and organization 
here, but on his last moments and on his future. 

In conclusion, our organization becomes, in a 
great measure, what our actions, our thoughts, 
and our lives make it. If we study we thereby 
bring into action certain faculties—‘‘ talents” — 
which are increased by use. As it is with the 
body, the exercise of the muscular system giving 
development and strength, so the exercise of the 
intellect, the social and the spiritual faculties also 
gives development, and largeness, and activity 
to the faculties just in accordance with their ex- 
ercise. If permitted to remain without exercise, 
there is no growth, no character. 

Reader, where do you stand? For what are you 
steering ? Where do you expect to ‘‘ fetch up?’ 
How will it be at the hour of parting with life 
and entering upon a newexistence? As you live, 
labor, and love, so you will grow, develop, and 


” 


ripen ; and your death will be in accordance with 
the life you have lived. 


STANZAS ON DEATH. 
** And this is death ! 

Say! is it hard to die ? } 
Do not the quiv’ring lip, the restless eye, 
Tell of the deep, the mortal agony? 
One long, deep breath, 
One wild, convulsive throe, 
And allis still. Still? 
Aye, this solemn stillness— 

This is DEATH. 
The pulse has ceased to beat, 
The heart no more sends forth 

Its healthful wave— 
Stopped by His power, 

Who first its motion gave. 


Where is the soul ? 
The immaterial mind 
That once gave luster 
To this senseless clay? 
Say ! has it vanished, 
Like the viewless wind? sl 
No! It has burst 
This mortal chrysalis— 
A holy, heavenly thing, 
Forth from this dusty ruin 
Into life to spring. 
*Tis sown in weakness, 
But *twill rise in power; 
Earth claims the seed, 
Heaven culls the beauteous flower. 
Oh! blessed Hope, 
That looks beyond the graye— 
Oh! wondrous Love, 
That thus from Death can save.” 
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HEALTH AT HOME. 





Tux subject of personal and household hygiene 
is one which directly affects the immediate in- 
terests and happiness of every human being. Its 
importance to the health, longevity, and comfort 
of every individual will not be disputed, yet, 
strange to say, ther can scarcely be mentioned a 
subject upon the true principles of which igno- 
rance so generally prevails, or to which so little 
attention is given. 

Regarding instruction on this matter as of the 
first consequence to the world at large, and being 
desirous of setting forth correct views respecting 
it, we are about to issue a series of articles there- 
on, prepared by a member of the medical pro- 
fession who has made it a subject of study and 
practical application for nearly twenty-five years, 
and whose extensive experience in the treatment 
of diseases, and also as a writer and lecturer, en- 
ables him to present this valuable topic in such 
a manner as will render it comprehensible by 
every reader of our Journat. The first article on 
the subject will appear in an early number. 

6 <0 due 
PHRENOLOGY. 
CONSIDERED EXTRINSICALLY—No. 2. 





In the first article on this subject, we considered 
the evidences in favor of Phrenology as arising— 
from the characters and reputations of its dis- 
coverer and elaborator ; from the fact that many 
who at first spurned its teachings afterward be- 
came its most sturdy advocates; and from the 
manner in which it was discovered, viz., induc- 
tively. We propose now to continue our discus- 


sion of the subject, adducing further evidence of 


a like nature in support of the science. 
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In ‘the natural grouping of the organs on the 
human cranium, we find forcible testimony to the 
truth of Phrenology. Dr. Gall made no effort to 
arrange or systematize his discoveries. When he 
thought he had carried his investigations, with 
reference to a certain faculty of the mind, suffi- 
ciently far to enable him to locate its organ in 
the brain, he simply so located it, and stated in 
his writings the result of his researches. To Dr. 
Spurzheim is due the credit of reducing the mate- 
rials gathered by Gall to a specific system or 
science, and so elaborating it as to render it 
practically available. But, and the point we 
would make consists in this, Spurzheim did not 
make any uew arrangement of the organs already 
discovered so far as their position as mapped 
upon the skull is concerned, but set off in groups 
those which belonged to specific classes, as the 
moral organs, the propensities, the domestic sen- 
timents, etc., and he found the organs already 
classified to his hand by nature. Benevolence 
stood in its place next to Veneration, where Gall 
had found it; so with Conscientiousness, Hope, 
Firmness, etc. It was not necessary in order to 
complete the moral group that Benevolence 
should be moved from some other region of the 
brain to its present position. The organs of the 
intellect ranged themselves in perfect harmony 
around Comparison—the organs of the social 
nature with beautiful consistency stood around 
Philoprogenitiveness. 

In the groupings of the organs, the considerate 


| will perceive a beautiful harmony and fitness. 





The animal propensities, those qualities belonging 
to the lower or sensual part of human character, 
are at the base of the brain, lowest and nearest 
the physical or animal man. In front, associated 
with the chief of the senses, are the perceptive 
organs, those which are on the look-out. Above 
these and allied to them are the reflectives. 
Highest of all are the moral and spiritual organs, 
those which inspire religious feelings and ally 
man with Heaven. When we contemplate the 
wonderful harmony and proportion which we 


; thus find to exist among the organs of the brain, 


we can not but exclaim with the enraptured 
psalmist, “How wonderful are thy works, O 
Lord! In wisdom hast thou made them all.” 
Again, Phrenology finds much support in the 
mere mention of the names of some who advocate 
its claims at the present day. Such for example 
as Hon. John Neal, of Portland, Me. ; Hon. Ezra 
Cornell, of Ithaca, N. Y. ; Horace Greeley, editor 
of the New York Tribune, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Dr. Andrew Boardman, Dr. Steadman, 
Dr. John F. Gray, Dr. Louis F. Warner, Prof. 
John M. Carnochan, M.D.; Dr. J..V. C. Smith, 
for thirty years editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal; Dr. Wm. Halsey, of New Jer- 
sey : Prof. Amos Dean, Albany Law School; Wm. 


Gilmore Simms, 8. C.; Rev. Dr. Thos. J. Sawyer, 
and many others of distinction. 

One of the leading principles of Phrenology is, 
that ‘‘ size of the head (or the brain), other. things 
being equal, is the measure of power ;” and how 
completely is this demonstrated in daily life, as 
well as by the historical records of famous men 
whose portraits are extant! It is impossible even 
for a skeptic (in Phrenology) to think of Julius 
Cesar or Napoleon I., of Aristotle or Franklin, of 
Bacon or Jefferson, of Shakspeare or Irving, of 
St. Paul or John Wesley as possessing diminutive 
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crania. A large brain is as much a necessary 
accompaniment of a great intellect as large bone 
and muscle are inseparable from great physical 
strength. This principle is too obvious for 
further consideration. 

Every intelligent man, though he may deny it, 
is to some extent a phrenologist ; he draws his 
inferences with respect to the intellectual caliber 
of those he meets for the first time from the same 
cranial indications as the phrenologist does, 
although he has no substantial reason for his 
inference, as the latter has. Men read character 
in the expression and form of the face, and pro- 
nounce this or that one a knave or a gentleman 
in accordance with the impressions derived from 
a scrutiny of the countenance. The character, 
all agree, gives form and expression to the head 
and face. 
of phrenological principles. 


THE BRAIN THE ORGAN OF THE MIND. 


Now it is universally acknowledged by all who 
have any claim to mental culture, that the brain 
is the part of the human physiological structure 
through which the mind acts. Up to the time of 
the discovery of Phrenology, the discussions of 
this subject by sages and philosophers were vague 
and speculative; and even at this late period 
Phrenology offers the only conclusive demonstra- 
tion of this great fact. Outside of Phrenology 
we find men discussing the subject of the mental 
powers, and referring them, in a most indefinite 
and inconsistent manner, to the brain. Those 
generally considered the best reasoners upon the 
subject have come closest to the doctrines of 
Phrenology. See what Dr. Watts says in his 
celebrated treatise on the *‘Improvement of the 
Mind.” “It is most probable that those very 
fibers (Phrenology first demonstrated the theory 
of the fibrous constitution of the brain), pores, or 


traces of the brain which assist at the first idea _ 


or perception of any object, are the same which 
assist at the first idea or perception of any object, 
are the same which assist also at the recollection 
of it ; and then it will follow that the memory has 
no special part of the brain devoted to its own 
service, but uses all those parts in general which 
subserve our sensation as well as our thinking 
and reasoning powers.’? Whether Dr. Watts was 
the forerunner of Dr. Gall in Phrenology or not 
we can not say—but his statements are consistent 
with our science and very like its reasonings. 

Phrenology best demonstrates the fact of the 
center and source of thought, feeling, and senti- 
ment being located in the brain by pointing out 
the very organs of the brain which manifest or 
give expression to thought, feeling, and sentiment 
according to their development and activity. In 
metaphysics the nomenclature of Phrenology has 
been acknowledged invaluable because of the 
clearness of its distinctions between thought, 
feeling, and sentiment. The learned Archbishop 
Whately, whose name is familiar as “household 
words” to men of cultivated minds, says that 
even supposing Phrenology to be chimerical, the 
treatises on that subject would be of great value 
“from their employing a metaphysical nomencla- 
ture far more logical, accurate, and convenient 
than Locke, Stewart, and other writers of their 
schools.” How much the success which his writ- 
ings on logic and rhetoric have everywhere met 
with, especially in being universally received as 
text-books in the highest institutions of learning, 
is owing to the archbishop’s acquaintance with 
phrenological teachings we can not say, but will 
leave the reader to judge—taking the prelate’s 
important statement into account. 

How diverse are the feelings and sentiments of 
a man’s character! as widely apart in quality and 
nature as his different external senses—smell, 
hearing, or taste; and since one’s manifestations 
of character are so varied and apparently incon- 
sistent, how philosophically and rationally are 
they explained, and only so explained by the 


clear principles of Phrenology! In fine, Phrenol-.' 


ogy has only to be fairly investigated to convince 
the most determined skeptic. H.S. D. 


This is, in fact, but a practical belief 
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MISS KATE JOSEPHINE BATEMAN. 

Tus lady has a remarkably compact and 
vigorous physical organization. Weseldom find 
a person who is so solid and strong, who has so 
much vivacity and activity. Her temperament 
is favorable to ardor, intensity, and activity ; 
while the strength of the constitution, the solidity 
and vigor, give her power; and these tempera- 
mental characteristics lay the foundation for 
what she has been able to do. She never wearies ; 
can work a long time without exhaustion, and is 
fresh to the last. 

The brain is broad at Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, and these feelings give her a relish 
for the exhibition of character which is forcible 
and earnest. She could not enact a tame piece, 
either on the stage or in her own private char- 
acter. She has considerable policy; is able to 
keep her feelings in reserve ; but can hide emo- 
tion that would be to her disadvantage more 
easily than she can assume that which does not 
belong to her. 

She has hardly Self-Esteem enough. but her 
Love of Approbation is large, and she never, with 
her force of character, will allow herself to break 
down. Her Firmness is comparatively strong. 
She is not easily discouraged, because she has 
strength enough to rise above difficulties. She 
has strong sympathy ; is grateful for favors ; seeks 
to do good ; has more honesty than piety. 

She has good talent for reading mind, compre- 
hending motive ; strangers seem to her luminous; 
and her first judgment with respect to them is her 
best. Her fancy to copy is not strong. She can 
live out her own idea of a subject, but would not 
feel disposed to follow in other people’s foot- 
steps. She walks more naturally when she 
makes new tracks; and her power of personation 
comes from her large Perception, from her 
appreciation of character itself; and she acts 
best when entirely natural. 

The organs which indicate a practical intellect 
are almost excessively developed. Her Indi- 
viduality, located just above the bridge of the 
nose, is-immense, and enables her to gather facts, 
to appreciate what is presented ; in short, to see 
everything almost on the instant. ; 

Her Language is also well developed. That 
fullness of the eye indicates it; and having a good 
memory of facts, she carries the whole history of 
a subject in her mind, and is not easily confused 
in recalling what she knows, or diverted from 
any pursuit by confusion. She has literary taste ; 
capacity to gather and hold knowledge, and to 
use it by either speaking it or acting it, not on the 
stage merely, but in real life. Her reasoning in- 
tellect is fair. She is acritic rather than a Jogi- 
cian. She never will be accused of using mellow 
phraseology, or of being a hypocrite; is not in- 
clined to flatter people, nor to make her own case 
better than itis. Her faults and defects are just 
about as well known to her intimate friends as 
her excellences are. She is strongly social in 
her disposition; cares less for the home than the 
friends ; where the friends are, there is the home. 

Kate Josephine Bateman, was born October 7, 
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1843, in Baltimore, Md., in that quarter known 
as Old Baltimore, in one of a row of distorted, 
queer-looking houses, built by Jerome Bonaparte, 
overlooking a little stream called Jones’ Falls. 
At that time her parents, who had been for some 
time on the stage, were not doing active duty in 
their profession, but afterward, through mercan- 
tile reverses, re-appeared on the public stage 
about the time our heroine had reached her third 
year. Mr. Bateman, shortly after this, became 
manager of the Louisville Theater. One evening 
the play to be performed was the ‘‘ Children in the 
Wood.”’ At rehearsal in the morning, the two 
children who usually played “child parts” were 
sick, and could not play at night. In the emerg- 
ency, Mrs. Bateman thought of allowing her two 
children, Kate and Ellen, to take their places. 
Accordingly, Kate and Ellen were immediately 
taught their parts for the night. The déb&it took 
place December 11, 1846; such was the success 
of the two children, that the play was repeated 
the following evening, including the scene of the 
two children alone in the wood, which is gener- 
ally left out of the piece. The play was so suc- 
cessfully received that it was repeated for ten 
consecutive nights. The company thén visited 
Cincinnati, where the same piece was performed, 
and the success of Miss Kate was even greater 
than it was in Louisville. During the remainder 
of the season our heroine appeared as the child 
in “ Pizarro,” the infant in “ Metamora,” and in 
other characters. So popular did she become 
with the public, and so much dramatic ability 
did'she display, even at that tender age, that her 
father was induced to organize a small traveling 
company for a six months’ tour through Indiana 
and the Northwestern States. Such pieces were 
produced as would give the little ones every 
opportunity to display their charming versatility. 
It was during the season of 1849 that they played 
their first star engagement as the ‘‘ Bateman 
Children,” at the Museum, Boston, Mass. Our 
heroine, when she was six years old, did not con- 
fine herself to two or three characters, but em- 
boldened by her success, played Richmond, and 
Little Pickle. While making a tour through 
New England, she played the first and second 
acts of Macbeth, at a town called Portsmouth, 
N.H. She made her débét in this city at the Old 
Broadway Theater, and fulfilled a highly success- 
ful-engagement.. After this she was confined to 
a sick bed for several months. Recovering from 
her sickness, she made a tour of the country, 
meeting with success wherever she appeared, 
after which she was taken to England by her 
father during the great Exhibition of 1851. She 
was presented to the London public August 23d, 
at the St. James’ Theater. in “The Young 
Couple,” and the last act of‘ Richard the Third.” 
After a great success in London the company 
visited all the principal towns in the United King- 
dom. In Edinburgh, Mr. Combe, the phrenolo- 
gist, saw them; and at an interview he predicted 
a famous career for the subject of this sketch. 
After a brilliant tour they returned to London, 
performing at Drury Lane Theater December 27, 
1851, before an immense crowd. They left En- 
gland August 18, 1852, in the steamer Atlantic. 
Arriving home they appeared at the Astor Place 
Opera House and the Old Broadway. After 
another tour South and West, they took a trip to 
California, returning to St. Louis in 1856, where 
she made her last appearance on the stage as a 
child on the 4th of July, at the St. Louis Theater, 
as King Artaxomines, in ‘“ Bombastes Furioso.” 
She then retired from the stage for three years. 
Re-appeared March 19th, 1860, at the Winter 
Garden, in this city, as Evangeline, playing a 
three weeks’ engagement. Since then she has 
appeared as a star in nearly all the principal 
towns and cities in this country as well as in 
England. First appeared as “ Leah,” in Augustine 
Daly’s play of that name, January 19, 1868, at 
Niblo’s Garden, which has been ,the means of 
putting more money in her purse and adding 
more to her reputation than any other piece in 
her repertoire. ° 
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OUR EMINENT DIVINES. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 





IN presenting to our readers this second group of por- 
traits and descriptive characters of eminent American 
divines, it behooves us to say that it is dificult for the 
phrenologist, in describing their distinguishing peculiar- 
ities, to discriminate widely where he has so many indi- 
viduals belonging to a single profession, especially when 
those individuals occupy high and nearly equal positions 
in that profession. In ministerial life the surroundings 
of different clergymen are peculiarly alike; their duties 
are in most respects similar, and the influence of those 
surroundings and dutics tends to stamp their features 
with similar characteristics. 


Joun Henry Horkins; D.D., Bishop 
of the diocese of Vermont and the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, on the 80th of January, 1792. He 
came to America with his parents in 1800. Tis education 
was liberal, as he was intended for the law, but he entered 
a counting-room in Philadelphia instead. In 1817, after 
a failure in business, he studied law and was admitied to 
the bar in the year following. In 1823 he quitted the 
practice of law for the ministry, and in 1824 became rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Pittsburg, Pa. In 1831 he accept- 
eda call to Trinity Church, Boston, as assistant minis- 
ter. Soon afterward, in the spring of 1832, he was elect- 
ed the first bishop of the diocese of Vermont. This po- 
sition he immediately took, and at the same time became 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Burlington. The latter charge 
he resigned in 1856. Asa bishop he is distinguished for 
the great energy and industry exhibited in building up 
his diocese. Pe has also been a diligent writer, both 
critical and controversial, and probably holds the first po- 
sition for polemical ability among Episcopal divines. 

Bishop Hopkins has a decidedly strong facial configu- 
ration, and skould be known for his strength of will, 
tenacity ‘of purpose, and boldness in the expression of 
his sentiments. He is aman of rather strong likes and 
dislikes, his first impressions usually controlling to a 
great extent his views of character and subjects. He is 
not an unsteady, transitive, fluctuating person, but de- 
cided, disposed to carry his point where he can by forci- 
ble measures, strong declarations, and convincing argu- 
mentation. THe possesses considerable policy ; he can 
be easy and frank, or shrewd and eyasive. He hus, how- 
ever, considerable respect for public opinion, the claims 
of general sentiment, but he is far from caring to have 
his opinions and authority ignored or questioned. In 
matters pertaining to his profession he shows foresight, 
steadfastness, and fidelity. Having once taken his stand 
upon a point of doctrine he would be one of the last men 
to yield or waver. He is more a Roman than a Greek, 
and in character lion-like. Possessing a large brain and 
good physical forces, he is enabled to perform the duties 
connected with his office, and fwly mcet the expecta- 
tions entertained by the laymen of the Church of which 
he is one of its highest oflicers. 


Horatto Porrer, D.D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese of ved York, 
was born at Beekman, Dutchess Co., N. Y., February 9, 
1802. He was graduated from Union Conegs in 1826, and 
was ordained deacon in July, 1827, and priest the same 
year. In 1828 he was appointed professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., where he spent five years, during which time he 
was invited by Bishop Moore to become his assistant in 
the Monumental Church, Richmond, Va., but declined. In 
1833 he was called to the rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, 
Albany, N. Y., and in 1887 he was elected to the presi- 
dency of Trinity College, Hartford, but declined. He re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Trinity College in 1838; 
of LL.D. from Geneva College, N.-Y., in 1856; and of 
D,C.L. from the University of Oxford in 1860. On the 
death of Bishop Wainright, in 1854, Dr. Potter was 
chosen Provisional Bishop of the diocese of New York, 
and was consecrated November 22, 1854; and by the 
death of Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, on April 30, 1861, he 
became Bishop of the diocese. 

The revered Bishop of New York possesses a genial 
and benignant countenance. Its expression is in every 


way calculated to win and attract, not to repel. The fea- 











as well, 
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tures in their development evince maturity of judgment, 
breadth though not great power of mind, unusual facility 
in the use of words, a kind and courteous demeanor, and 
much warmth of sentiment and affection. The appear- 
ance of the coronal arch indicates much strength of will 
and dignity. Ile is not the one to yield easily an opinion 
which he has once formed with respect to persons or 
character, neither is he disposed to form an opinion 
hastily of a matter of importance, although his intuition 
is influential. He grasps facts as they exist tangibly, 
and appreciates the full force of comparative testimony. 
Tiis character is one which may well command respect 
and affection; he is the pastor who would take a stronger 
hold on the hearts of his people than excite their intel- 
lectual admiration. 


Arrour CLEVELAND Cox, D.D., Bishop 
of Western New York, was born at Mendham, N.J., May 
19th, 1818. Eeing the son of a clergyman his mind was 
early directed in the channel of theology, and after gradu- 
ating from the University of New York he pursued a three 
years’ course of theological study, and took orders in 1841. 
Tie has been settled successively at Morrisania, Hartford, 
Baltimore, and New York. In the latter place he occu- 
pied the rectorship of Calvary Church until his. election 
to the Episcopate of Western New York in 1864. DBishop 
Cox has written several volumes of religious poems, be- 
sides a book of travels in England, and a collection of 
sermons. Bishop Cox is regarded as the mouth-piecce of 
High-Church Episcopalianism in this country. 

The Bishop of Western New York presents a fine ex- 
terior, a refined manner. He is, in every sense of the 
word, a polished divine. Possessing excellent powers of 
apprehension, he looks wpon the world as a world of 
fact, on which influences must be brought to bear for the 
accomplishment of desired results. He is nota theorist; 
not a tame student of the fanciful or sentimental, Ie does 
not sit down with folded arms and meditate inertly upon 
what ought to be. He looks upon the world as it is; 
thinks of it as itis ; and would deal with it as itis, for the 
purpose of ameliorating its condition. Te has a good 
deal of intellectual versatility. He appreciates the world’s 
opinion, isa man possessed of considerable ambition; 
he would know and be known. He has strong affections, 
is a lover of home, and yet a lover of the outside world 
Indeed, we must regard him as cosmopolitan 
in taste. His features are impressive. His nose would 
do honor to the chisel of Praxiteles. He must have 


‘puoyancy of nature, agreeableness Of manner, and power 


to please. 


Francis T. Huntineron, D.D., well 
known in religious literary circles as a voluminous writer, 
was born at Hadley, Mass., on the 28thof May, 1819. He 
is the son of the Rey. Danicl Huntington, the predecessor 
of Dr. Lyman Beecher in the Congregational ministry at 
Litchfield, Conn. He was graduated in 1839, at Amherst 
College, and pursued a three years’ course of theology in 
the Cambridge Divinity School. He was ordained pastor 
of the South Congregational Society (Unitarian) in Bos- 
ton, October, 1842, and remained in that connection thir- 
teen years. He then accepted the position of Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals and Preacher to the Uni- 
versity in Harvard College. In 1860 he avowed the Trin- 
itarian faith, and thereupon resigned his professorship. 
Soon afterward he was ordained a minister of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and organized the parish of 
Emanuel Church, Boston. His ministry has been emi- 
nently successful. Among his numerous publications the 
two volumes of sermons entitled ‘‘ Sermons for the Peo- 
ple,” ‘‘ Christian Believing and Living,” and a volume 
of ‘Grahame Lectures on the Divine Elements of Hu- 
man Society,” may be considered the most prominent. 
Dr. Huntington is well Known as a contributor to many 
publications, and is perhaps the most voluminous writer 
in his denomination. He was recently igi Bishop of 
Maine. 

Dr. Huntington has a wide head. The organization 
being particularly large in that part of the brain which 
is intimately connected with the physical system, he 
should be known for a good deal of energy, thorough- 
ness, and executiveness. He should not only be a thinker, 
writer, and speaker, but also an energetic actor and doer. 
He believes in thoroughness, in a Christianity essential- 
ly practical. He is not one of those tame, passive theo- 
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logians who appear to appreciate the primary sanctifica- 
tion of faith without its necessary concomitant work, but 
he evidently appreciates the necessary concomitant, and 
would show his faith by his works. Te has also a very 
large development of those organs which impart imagi- 
nation, fertility of invention, taste, and sentiment. He 
should be powerful and persuasive as an extemporaneous 
speaker, fluent and easy in language ; and he should also 
exhibit a good deal of warmth in his social relation. <Al- 
though he belongs to a church which is observant of 
forms and ceremonials, yet he is not the one to attach to 
those formalities undue importance, but would aim es- 
pecially at the utilitarian and essential. 


Wri1amMm Avaustus Mtuntensere, D.D., 
great-grandson of Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg. father of 
the Lutheran Church in this country, was born in Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 16, 1796; graduated at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1814; ordained deacon in 1817, and three 
years afterward presbyter, by Bishop White. He was 
three years assistant to the rector (Bishop White) of the 
parish of Christ Church, St. Peter’s, and St. James’, 
Philadelphia ; six years rector of St. James’ Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. Cf the Christian Institute, at Flushing, 
L. I., which became St. Paul’s College, he was principal 
and rector nearly tw pot years. Of the Free Church of 
the Holy Communion, New York, he was pastor twelve 
years, and for the last aun Veavs has been pastor and 
superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 

The portrait of Dr. Muhlenberg repzosents a gentleman 
of earnest, honest feeling; one who would pursue his 
calling from a strong cnduring love of it rather than 
because he had chosen it and would make the most of 
the advantages thus secured for personal gratification. 
The fall, broad forehead indicates intellectual vigor, and 
the steady, calm eyes manifest a nature tranquil, and a 
spirit dutifal and resigned to the rulings of Providence. 
Although he occupies a public position of much responsi- 
bility, we could not, consistent with the application of 
phrenological and physiognomical principles, regard the 
original of this portrait as a person of marked self- 
reliance or assurance, but as one of retiring manners 
and unequivocal modesty. The social organization is 
evidently strong, rendering him appreciative of society 
and domestic interests. The whole face shows sympathy 
and practical benevolence, 


Srernen H. Tyne, D.D.; was born in 
Newburyport, Mass, March ist, 1800. He early manifest- 
ed a strong intellect, and entered Uarvard College at the 
age of thirteen. In 1817 he graduated, and not having 
then any special liking for either of the learned profes- 
sions, engaged in mercantile pursuits. In 1819, how- 
ever, the current of his mind became directed toward 
the ministry, and he commenced the study of theology 
at Bristol, R. I., under the supervision of Bishop 
Griswold. On the 1st of May, 1821, he took charge of 
St. John’s Church at Gcor, eetown, D. C., and remained 
there about two years. Lis next parish was that of 
Queen Ann’s, in Prince George’s County, Md., where he 
continued six years, after which he removed to Phila- 
de]phia, to take the rectorshin of St. Panl’s Church, which 
had been offered him. In 1883 he left St. Pant’s for the 
Church of the Epiphany, also in Philadelphia. There he 
remained until 1845, when he was called to the rector- 
ship of St. Georgo’s Church, New York, in which con- 
nection he still remains. As a speaker and writer Dr. 
Tyng is remarkable for clearness, force, and polish of 
expression, He stands among the foremost of c2 stempo- 
rancous pulpit orators, and is well known for his ener- 


-getic, charitable, and liberal spirit. 


A truly fine head is here-presented for our contempla- 
tion. The great size of the upper portion is at once 
striking. All the moral organs border on the very large. 
Large Veneration is well supported by strong Firmness 
and Benevolence. Firmness is stayed up by Conscien- 
tiousness, while Spirituality is sufficiently indicated to 
give that under-current of calm resignation and patience 
which so distinguishes the sincere and earnest Christian. 
Tntellectually considered, Dr. Tyng possesses a refined 
mind—a depth and breadth of reflective ability equal- 
ed by few in his denomination. The heavy over- 
hanging brows, the steady penetrating cyes, indicate 
firmness and force, earnestness and thoroughness. Order 
isa predominant perceptive, and gives tone and preci- 
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sion to the entire character. The organs of the side-head 
are well developed, particularly Ideality and Sublimity ; 
and although Dr. Tyng possesses a superior degree of 
taste and sentiment, he is not the one to ignore the 
utilitarian. A conscientious discharge of duty, and an 
almost too refined idea of the requisitions of piety, would 
characterize, in a great measure, his ministerial char- 
acter. He is essentially an earnest, devoted, and even 
enthusiastic leader in the Church. 


ALEXANDER Hamimron Vinton, D.D., 
the well-known rector of St. Mark’s Church, New York, 
was born at Providence, R. I., May 21, 1807. He received 
his classical education at Brown University, and subse- 
quently studied medicine at Yale College. After practic- 
ing as a physician for three years, he turned his attention 
tothe ministry. Having completed a eourse of theological 
training at the General Theological Seminary, New York, 
he was ordained in July, 1835. His first charge was St. 
Paul’s Church, Portland, Me., where he remained but a 
short time, leaving that place to take the rectorship of 
Grace Church, Providence. From 1842 to 1858 he occu- 
pied the pulpit of St. Paul’s Church, Boston, afterward 
accepting a call-from Philadelphia. In 1861 he succeeded 
the late Dr. Anthon as rector of St. Mark’s Church. He 
has published sermons and addresses from time to time. 
Asa pulpit orator, he is more remarkable for depth of 
thought, earnestness, and solidity than for any attempt 
at brilliancy or rhetorical display. His social qualities 
have contributed in no small degree to his popularity 
and eminence. 

Dr. Vinton, as our engraving shows him, has a head 
considerably above the ordinary size, and, fortunately, 
his body is well formed and well sustained by excellent 
rec iperative energies. His head is especially large in 
thé region of Benevolence, from which we deduce the 
inference that his whole character partakes largely of the 
philanthropist. His intellect is well balanced and highly 
cultivated. Agreeableness is evidently a distinguishing 
trait of his character, imparting refinement to his 
manner, and in combination with strong Benevolence, a 
good deal of gentleness. The social nature is warm; his 
feelings are naturally ardent, giving him a genuine zest 
for home, domestic associations, and social life generally. 
The compression of the mouth, as it appears in our 
portrait, isa little exaggerated. Although a nfan of an 
exceedingly genial nature, frank and unassuming, yet he 
has a well-sustained character for stability. He possess- 
es also considerable esthetic taste, enjoying art, poetry, 
music, and all that appeals to the finer sentiments. 


Morean Drx, D.D, was born in the cit 

of New York in the year 1827, and is a son of Gen. John A. 
Dix. He was graduated from Columbia College in 1848, 
and from the General Theological Seminary in 1852. His 
first position was that of assistant to Dr. Wilmer, rector 
of St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. Subsequently he 
was elected assistant rector of Trinity parish, New York, 
and on the death of the Rey. Dr. Berrian, in November, 
1862, Dr. Dix was elected to fill the vacant rectorship. 
He had been recommended by Dr. Berrian as the best 
man to succeed him. Although comparatively a young 
man for so responsible and prominent a position, yet his 
ability and fidelity render him capable of discharging its 
duties as well, perhaps, as any other clergyman of his 
denomination. 

The Rector of Trinity Church should be known for 
unswerving loyalty to the denomination or principles 
of*faith espoused by him. It is with great difficulty 
that he can be made to modify, even but slightly, his 
sentiments. What he believes, he believes firmly and 
trusts staunchly. In the well-defined and closely-shut 
mouth and deep upper lip is seen the man of reliance 
and power. His perception is well evinced as keen and 
clear. Distinctly marked among his observing faculties 
is Order. Precision and regularity should characterize 
his arrangements, whether literary or secular. His full 
chin indicates ardor of attachment and emotion, and the 
strong basilar development shows force, energy, and 
executiveness, He would be zealous in the promotion 
of any enterprise which he heartily entertained, 


Surrivan H. Weston, D.D., rector of 


St. John’s Church, New York city, was born at Bristol, | 
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Western University, Middletown, Conn., in 1842, and 
afterward privately pursued a course of preparation for 
the ministry. In 1847 he was ordained a deacon in Trinity 
Church, New York, and priest in 1852. The connection 
with Trinity parish thus begun has continued to the 
present time. 
became assistant minister of Trinity parish and rector 
of St. John’s Church. Heisan earnest, active, even rest- 
less, but impressive speaker, and stands in the front rank 
as an influential and laborious minister. 

Dr. Weston has a large brain, and apparently, a well- 
balanced, intellectual, and moral organization. The 
perceptive faculties are large, and so are the reflective, 
He has the ability to gather facts from the material 
world without, and capaeity to adapt them to his pur- 
poses and calling. Veneration and Benevolence are 
large, giving him an insight into and appreciation of the 
supernal. Spirituality is not so strongly evidenced, 
rendering him positive, practical, and inclined to be 
somewhat dogmatical in opinion. He bases his opinions 
mainly upon experience and observation, and holds them 
firmly. Language is large, indicating a fluent speaker, 
the man with ability to enforce his sentiments by the 
use of forcible and adequate words. He has an unusual 
amount of force of character, much more than is generally 
found in a minister of the Gospel. His appreciation of 
duty, integrity, and propriety may be even rigid. He is 
inclined to state the truth as he understands and feels it, 
in clear, precise, and argumentative language, rather 
than to appeal merely to the emotional or affectional. 
All the features are striking, indicating the man of 
mental breadth, observation, fidelity, decision, and 
executiveness. 


Ricuarp Newton, D.D, was horn at 
Liverpool, England, July 25, 1818; his parents removed 
to this couniry when he was ten years old, and settled in 
Philadelphia. In his sixteenth year he began a course of 
study for the ministry at the Manual Labor School near 
Wilmington. In the year 1832 he entered the University 
of Pennsylvania, and graduated therefrom ‘in 1836. He 
pursued his theological studies at the General Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church in New York, and was ordained 
deacon on the 4th of July, 1839. His first charge was at 
West Chester, Penn. After laboring there for fifteen 
months he was called to St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, as suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Dr. May. He continued in that pas- 
torate for twenty-two years. In May, 1862, he accepted 
the rectorship of the Church of the Epiphany in the 
same city. He has published a volume of sermons on 
“The Jewish Tabernacle,” and a large number of books 
for children, among which are ‘Rills from the Foun- 
tain of Life,’ ‘‘The Best Things,” ‘‘ King’s Highway,”’ 
“The Giants, and How to Fight Them,” ‘* The Safe Com- 
pass,”’ ete. 

Dr. Newton should be known for his strong intuitive- 
ness. His first impressions of men and things are his 
best; he is disposed to yield a ready response or as- 
sent to them intellectually. He has a broad head in 
the region of the moral sentiments. His spirit is a soar- 
ing one, possessed of considerable ambition, buoyed up 
by spiritual tendencies. Propensity is not so strong 
within him. He has strong imagination. Asa speaker, 
he would be apt to clothe his sentiments in the garb of 
choice and classic language. He is warmly sympathetic, 
probably even impulsive, in his benefactions; disposed 
to do good, and a great deal of it, as he has opportunity. 
He evidently looks upon his profession through the glass 
of the missionary, and is solicitous to perform his duty 
as a minister of the Gospel well. 


Wiutiam F, Morea, D.D., the present 


~ rector of St. Thomas Church, New York, was born at Hart- 


ford, Conn., December 21st, 1817. He graduated at Union 
College in 1837, and at the General Theological, Seminary 


Chelsea, N. Y., in 1840. After being three years in New _ 


Haven, as assistant to the Rev. Harvey Crossweli, D.D., 
he married, and accepted the rectorship of Christ Chureh, 
Norwich, Conn. In this connection he was eminently suc- 
cessful, and during his pastorate a new church, equal to 
any other in New England, was erected, from designs by 
Upjohn, under his supervision. In 1857 he became rec- 
tor of St. Thomas Church, and during the same year re- 


Maine, October 7th, 1816. He-was graduated from the | ceived the degree of D.D. from Columbia College, His 
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ministry in his present parish has been greatly prosper- 
ed. A new and magnificent structure is now being built 
for him on the corner of Fifth Avenue and: Fifty-third 
Street, the old church property down-town having passed 
into other hands and the edifice taken down. Dr. Mor- 
gan is at present officiating in Grace Church, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Taylor, who is now in Europe, thus acting 
as pastor of two leading parishes. 

In Dr. Morgan’s facial expression and general bearing 
we discern a gentleman of the ‘‘rare old school.” - His 
mental organization is of a superior type. In manner, 
though unaffected and even simple, he would exhibit re- 
finement of breeding as engaging as it is admirable. 
Benevolent and kindly disposed, he would rarely say or 
do that which is calculated to harm or wound the feel- 
ings. He possesses an excellent memory of places and 
words, and facility in the acquisition of language; is 
critical and comparative in the cast of his reflective intel- 
lect. He evidently makes use of figures of speech, met- 
aphors, and analogies in his sermons. He is appreciative 
of the higher order of musical harmony, and believes in 
that music of the spheres which tends to spiritualize the 
soul. He stands much upon his own center ; is not easily 
influenced by external impressions which are antagonis- 
tic to his own individual thought and action. He must 
be respected and loved by his immediate friends and 
those who haye occasion to come in frequent contact 
with him, for his disposition is eminently social and 
lovable. 


Joun Corron Saira, D.D., was born at 
Andover, Mass., August 4th, 1826. He is descended from 
the old Puritan stock of New England. He was graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1847, and next pursued theological 
studies in the Episcopal College at Gambier, Ohio, for 
nearly three years. In 1849 he accepted acall to St. John’s 
Church, Bangor, Maine, where he remained three years. 
Afterward he became assistant minister on the Greene 
foundation, an endowment of Trinity Church, Boston, a 
position which he held for nearly eight years. He was then 
offered the rectorship of the Church of the Ascension in 
New York city, which he accepted, and now holds. The 
position he here occupies is one of influence and respon- 
sibility. Connected with the church are mission and in- 
dustrial schools, one of which is located at. the Five 
Points, and is attended by upward of one thousand poor 
children. Dr. Smith is an able writer, with a refined lit- 
erary taste and a somewhat forcible style of oratory. 

This eminent and rising divine has a head strikingly 
high and expansive in the forehead, and also quite large- 
ly developed in the region of the crown. Consequently, 
he should be remarkable for Veneration, Benevolence, 
and Firmness. He is essentially a moral man. The sen- 


_timents and superior parts of his nature are all-control- 


ling. The breadth of his head indicates a strong appre- 
ciation of the ideal, the imaginative. They impart a 
tendency to enliven his discourses with much of the emo- 
tional and thrilling. Self-Esteem is not deficient, yet he | 
is open, free, and versatile. His mental caliber is of no 
mean order. Every lineament of his earnest face ex- 
hibits the close student. He lives mainly ina mental at- 
mosphere, and the physical man not being in first-class 
condition, he is very apt to consume the vitality furnish- 
ed by the nourishing organs more rapidly than it can be 
supplied, This is a strongly nervous temperament—a 
nature which is active, energetic, go-ahead. More calm- 
ness and repose than he usually is inclined to indulge in 
would be advan.ageous to him, Although yet young, he 
may, like other eminent ministers, break down from his 
excessive mental exertion, unless he avails himself of 
means for strengthening and establishing his physical 
powers. Hisisan original mind, a practical and thorough- 
going nature. 


OUTLINES OF DOCTRINE. 


The faith of the Episcopal Church, in all es- 
sential particulars, may be found in the brief 
Apostles’ Creed, or the Nicene Creed, the latter 
being but the former expressed in such language 
as will more fully emphasize the Divine nature 
of our Saviour JesusChrist. The Apostles’ Creed 
is as follows : 
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I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of Heaven’and Earth : 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord ; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried; He descended 
into hell; the third day He rose from the dead ; 
He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty ; from 
thence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead. 

I believe in the Holy-Ghost ; the Holy Catho- 
lic Church ; the Communion of Saints ; the for- 
giveness of sins; the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting. .Amen. 


The Nicene Creed can be found in any Episco- 
pal Prayer-Book, immediately following the 
above. It is the rule that one of these creeds 
shall be recited by the congregation in the course 
of public service. The teachings of the Episco- 
pal Church with reference to cardinal questions 
of orthodoxy, such as the Trinity, original sin, 


~ sacramental observances, free-will, etc., are clearly 


= 


for life or during good behavior. 


set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 
which make a part of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


In matters of faith the Episcopal Church will 
not be found to differ fundamentally from other 
orthodox societies, while in the mode of conduct- 
ing public worship and of internal management 
there is a wide disparity. Forms of Prayer are 
prescribed in the Liturgy of the Church or Book 
of Common Prayer, to be used on the regular oc- 
casions of public worship. 


The main argument adduced in support of the 
Episcopal mode of worship is that it promotes 
concord in the devotional exercises, and enables 
each person to intelligently and appreciatively 
follow the minister. The beauty and appropri- 
ateness of the service will hardly be called in 
question by any one who carefully examines it. 

The ministry comprehends three orders or 
grades—the Bishop, the Presbyter or Priest, and 
the Deacon. The Bishop exercises authority by 
virtue of his office over a community or diocese 
of Presbyters and Deacons. In the United States 
there are one or two Bishops in each State. They 
ordain Presbyters and Deacons, appoint ministers 
to vacant parishes when requested, confirm those 
who have been baptized, determine differences 
which may arise in congregations, and promote, 
so far as they may, the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the aggregate churches. 

The Presbyter or Priest has charge of a parish 


or congregation, and when regularly instituted 


or installed by the Bishop, is called ‘‘ Rector.”’ 
A Deacon generally takes the part of an assistant 
to a Presbyter ; although there are offices in the 
daily services and ministration of the sacraments 
which he can not perform. 

Bishops are elected at a convention of the cler- 
gy and laity of the vacant diocese, and hold office 
There are in 
the United States thirty-four Dioceses, forty-one 
Bishops, and 2,426 Priests and Deacons. 

The government of the Church is representa- 
tive; i. e., the common or canon laws of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States are deter- 
mined by the General Conventions of the whole 
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Church, which are held triennially, and are com- 
posed of delegates from the several dioceses. 

The distinctions High and Low Church Epis- 
copalianism are referable to their observance of 
the prescriptions of the Prayer-Book ; the former 
being rather stringent in its obedience to the 
ritual, the latter admitting of considerable lati- 


Pnsiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 











| Should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
| life.—Cabanis. 


My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Hosea iv. 6. 





THE DISTILLER AND HIS GOAT. 


BY REY. EDEN R. LATTA, 








Herz is a truthful anecdote, * 
Of a Distiller and his Goat. 
Nor is the story simply true; 
Tt gives a needful lesson too ; 
And those who heed it as they should, 
Will find the moral wise and good. 
One day the said Distiller thought 
To venture an experiment; 
And so his honest Goat he caught, 
And, asking not the Goat’s consent, 
He poured a ‘‘ horn” of whisky down 
The poor, resisting creature’s throat ; 
‘As if determined thus to drown, 
The temperance notions of the Goat. 
The animal, subdued by force, 
Got beastly drunk—completely ‘‘ shot,” 
And gagged and vomited of course, 
Like any other beastly sot. 
But soon his Goatship sober grew ; 
And very much disgtisted too ; 
And vowed—unlike too many men, 
To never be made drunk again. 
And thus—a useful lesson taught, 
He never after could be caught. 
Councr Buurrs, Iowa. 
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A NATURAL LIFE. 





BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 





Tr is said that all civilized people live an arti- 
ficial and unnatural life, and we are referred to 
the wilderness of America or to the wilds of Af- 
rica for the only specimens of the natural man. 
This view of the case is both short-sighted and 
false. Men, whether savage or civilized, live a 
natural life when they live in accordance with 
the laws of their minds and bodies, and an un- 
natural life when they forget the organic laws 
which they ought to respect, substituting other 
laws of their own devising instead. A natural 
life admits of the highest degree of culture and 
refinement. A natural man is as much at home 
in the parlor as in the forest. We speak of the 
Indian as a natural man, but it is doubtfnl that 
he is half so natural in his habits as thoroughly 
cultivated, civilized men. Is it very natural to 
sleep in a wigwam, scalp one’s enemy, make wo- 
man a slave, never think of to-morrow or pro- 
-vide for the future, and know nothing of beau- 
tiful homes, social culture, books, art, and sci- 
ence? We must not confound the natural man 
with rude ferocity, barbarism, ignorance ; it is 
the reverse. Man was made for culture, for 
growth, for refinement, and it is as natural for 
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him, under favorable circumstances, to take on 
these conditions as for the bee to store up honey. 
Indians are not more perfect, physically, than the 
whites ; they have a coarser organization, can 
not endure work so long, can not bear themselves 
so manfully and vigorously as their more culti- 
vated brothers. Mr. Barnum recently had a 
troupe of red men dancing and performing in his 
Museum, but they had not one fourth the agility, 
grace, and majesty of physique seen in his white 
performers. It is quite doubtful if the Indian’s 
mode of life is natural when we take this higher 
stand-point from which to draw our deductions. 


Now let us consider what a natural life de- 
mands for its complete fulfillment. 


It first demands a healthy birth and a chiid- 
hood devoted mainly to healthful bodily develop- 
ment; children, more than grown-up people, in- 
stinctively turn to the natural instead of the art- 
ificial. They seek their mother’s breast and pro- 
tection rather than artificial food and the stran- 
ger’s care. They are then more sportive, hap- 
pier, and natural than ever thereafter. They 
lose much of their naturalness during their edu- 
cation, when mental and physical restraint take 
the place of healthful, natural growth. 


A natural life demands a natural éducation. 
All education should be founded on the ‘‘ natu- 
ral laws of man.’’ Half the secret of so many 
artificial lives among civilized races comes from 
not adapting education to the natural law. It is 
unnatural to require that a boy or girl shall sit 
six hours a day in a close schoolroom with the 
brain constantly on the strain and the body quiet. 
Educators have heretofore modeled their course 
of instruction more to meet the demands of so- 
ciety than the fulfillment of their manhood. It 
would be impossible here to mark out a course of 
education founded on natural law, but such a 
course is earnestly demanded by the spirit of the 
age. But more than all, to secure a natural life 
requires good habits. It is unnatural to chew 
tobacco, to smoke, to drink intoxicating liquors, 
to swear, lie, steal, or live vulgar, sensual lives. 
It is, on the other hand, natural to be kind, loy- 
ing, tender, thoughtful of others; just to the 
world and to ourselves; full of the spirit of 
growth and progress, and a hater of cant, hypoc- 
risy, and everything mean. It is natural to love 
fresh air; unnatural to shut ourselves up in 
closed rooms. It is natural to covet the kisses of 
the sun ; unnatural to live in parlors, with drawn 
curtain and,shutters. It is natural to eat fruit 
and drink water; unnatural to swallow those 
drenches, tea and coffee. It is natural to sleep 
soundly ; unnatural to be nervous and wakeful® 
after we retire to our couch for rest. It is natu- 
ral to clothe ourselves beautifully and healthful- 
ly, so every muscle is free to act gracefully and 
vigorously ; unnatural to torture our waists or 
obstruct the full and free movement of any mus- 
cle or limb by restraint. It is natural to be in- 
dustrious sportive, lively, mirthful ; unnatural 
to be lazy, sad, hypochondriacal. It is natural to 
love society ; unnatural to becomes a‘hermit. It 
is natural to seek the family relation; unnatural 
to pass through life alone, without family ties. 
It is natural to be strong, healthy, upright ; un- 
natural to be sick, scrawny, feeble, round-shoul- 
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‘induce the people to live more natural lives. 
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dered, small-chested, rickety. It is natural to 
seek pure air, a wise hygiene, and to remedy our 
departures from Nature ; unnatural to dose with 
drugs, pills, powders, and deadly poisons. It is 
natural to study the arts and sciences, to become 
familiar with the literature of this and past ages, 
to learn to ‘‘ know thyself ;’’ unnatural to excite 
the mind and debase the heart by constantly 
pouring over yellow-covered fiction. 

A natural life is the most desirable life. It in- 
cludes all the Christian graces of love to God and 
man. An infidel is always an unnatural man. 
He has no faith in God, and we might well say 
none in himself. There are too many infidels in 
the world. Every man is infidel so far as he is 
unnatural, or so far as his life is not in harmony 
with natural and therefore divine law; for all 
natural law is divine in origin and in essence. 

A great want of the age is instrumentalities to 
It 
is the great mystery of creation that we are al- 
lowed to live any other ; but perhaps it is only 
because our departures from nature have blinded 
us so that we can not see. - It will be wise for us 
when we return to nature to seek to learn our 
relations to her and follow them. It is doubtful 
if we can accomplish this in any way so success- 
fully for all, as by educating our children to good 
habits. Now we educate them to such habits as 
are fashionable, or current, or as suit our own 
perverted tastes. ‘Shall not all earnest men and 
women seek this—it is in their power—and add 
their pens, voices, and influence to secure for the 
young a more natural education, one that shall 
lead them to simpler habits, cultivated tastes, 
and a higher degree of health and perfection of 
mind and body? 
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MOTES ON EBA Loto 


A Frencu cuisiner has given some of the best 
possible advice as to hot weather behavior, and 
its value is not alone for a few hot summer days, 
but ‘for all (life) time.”’ 

In order to keep the body in a healthful con- 
dition, meat ought to be eaten at least once a 
day in summer time. It would be well to vary 
this programme by taking one meal of fish on 
every other day. 

Fat should be disused as much as possible. 

When weary, cold, warm, or exhausted, we 
drink in preference to eating, because we feel the 
effect instantaneously; while after eating even 
the most substantial food, we do not feel the 
effect for some time. 

WHEN EXHAUSTED, and when immediate relief 


is necessary, the best drinks are broth, chocolate, 


milk, or water sweetened with sugar. It is 
more than a mistake to drink wines or liquors at 
such a time; it is really committing slow suicide. 





Wuen turrsty, without exhaustion, we ought: 


to drink cold water with a teaspoon ; when thirsty 
and heated, the first thing to do is to dip the 
hands in cold water, deep enough to cover the 
wrists. 
INVERSE NERVOUS ACTION. 

It. has always been believed that of the two 
sets of nerves constituting the voluntary nervous 
system, namely, sensitive and motor, the former 





have only been the channel of transmission from 
without inward, the latter from within outward, 
conveying mandates to motion. 

Vulpian shows by a single experiment that the 
theory was not true, for he divided both the 
sensitive and motor nerves of the tongue, and 
crossing them united the ends of the first with 
the second. 

After the union by secondary growth or repair 
was accomplished, he was unable by irritation of 
the sensitive nerve to excite motor impulses. * 

In this instance, the sensitive nerve acted ina 
direction precisely the reverse of the theory. 

The recent experiments of Bart confirmed this 
by twenty experiments. 

He engrafted the tip of a cat’s tail into her 
back, and after the union was completed, severed 
it completely at its base, so that it hung from 
its tip and received its nourishment in a direction 
the reverse of the natural one. 

When the sensibility of the tail returned, the 
sensibility was transmitted from the large end 
to the tip, in a direction precisely the reverse of 
the usual. 

The theory of motor and sensitive nerves 
needs revision. 


THE bMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 

The great importance of nature’s sweet re- 
storer to the weary frame should ever forbid 
our dissipating the time allotted. for rest and 
repose. arly and regular hours should be 
preserved, and plenty of refreshing sleep se- 
cured. This is an indispensable necessity in 
order to discharge well the duties and sustain 
the fatignes and hardships of life. We do not 
sleep enough. The reply of General Zachary 
Taylor, who was an eminently practical man, 
after the battle of Palo Alto, to the many inquiries 
put by his officers, what was next to be done? is 
significant on this point: “ Let the men sleep,” was 
his only answer, and the victory at Resaca on the 
morrow proclaimed that they had slept well and 
to a good purpose. ‘ 

Insanity sometimes follows a sleepless victim. 


We recuperate and grow best when we sleep 


plentifully and well. Mothers should never 
awaken their babes—invalids should sleep, sleep, 
sleep all they can. No one should be deprived of 
the fall measure of natural sleep. ‘Early to 
bed and early to rise,” etc. 


_——_—_——=-«- o- 


i 
CENTRAL ARABIA. 


At the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, recently held at 
Nottingham, Eagland, Mr. W. G. Palgrave, the 
Arabian traveler, gave an interesting account of 
his cbservations in the interior of Arabia, from 
which we condense the following interesting par- 
ticulars in regard to the geography and ethnology 
of that country. 

The people inhabiting the northern part of 
that country, he describes, have a perceptible 
affinity to the Jewish or Semitic type, with which 
they believe themselves to be connected through 
Ishmael.. The southern population are more an 
African than an Asiatic race. These two races 
are at continual enmity with each other. The 
northerners still belong to clans or tribes, while 
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the southerners possess the elements of monarchy 
and aristocracy, and, to a certain extent, feudal 
municipal institutions. The north are strict in 
all that appertains to faith, while the south have 


an established form of religion or prejudice, and 
might rather be classed as free-thinkers. Their 


languages are totally different, indicating two 





distinct races ; while the Bedouin Arabs belong 
to neither community, but are the gipsies of 
African society. : 

Central Arabia is a comparatively barren 
country, supplying pasture enough for the want 
of its inhabitants, and no more. Its wealth con- 
sists in its breeds of sheep and breeds of horses, 
which latter, although few in number, are still 
the finest of uncultivated races. In the eastern 
and southern parts of Arabia is a rich and beau- 
tiful country. The northern Arabs, though with 
many excellent qualities, great hospitality, and 
signal delicacy of feeling, he believed to be, like 
their country, unimprovable. Records long an- 
terior to the time of Mohammed showed them to 
be identical in condition then with what they 
were in the present day. The south, on the con- 
trary, was highly improvable in its condition ; a 
country well-watered, an Indian climate, a soil 
of immense fertility, joined to a race of less actual 
attainments than the northern, but eminently 
susceptible of development and culture, and 
eminently a commercial people. Mr. Palgrave 
gave some account of the strict northern sect of 
Wahabees, with whom peculiar exclamations or 
oaths, and smoking especially, were punishable 
with death. When last in their country, the ex- 
treasurer, or secretary of the treasury, was 
charged with having smoked tobacco within the 
walls of his own palace, and was dragged out 
and beaten to death at the door, though the 
Sultan himself tried to preventit. [Rather severe 
on the smokers, though it may not be so bad to 
put a few to death for smoking, as it would be. to 
permit the entire male portion of a tribe or 
nation to bring disease and decay on the whole!] 


—_—_—_—_——=)>- <> 


PHonocraPHy—A Suacestion.—It is not a little 
remarkable that an age which has invented 
steam traveling and the dispatch of messages by 
electricity should still content itself with a method 
of handwriting which is laborious and occupies a 
very unnecessary length of time. We travel six 
times as fast as our forefathers; we telegraph 
with the speed of lightning; but our ordinary 
written language is just as long and tedious as 
ever it was in days gone by. To men engaged 
in scientific occupations who have to write much, 
and whose time is very limited, a common system 
of abbreviation would prove a great boon. 
Medical practitioners, for instance, would find it 
of immense advantage to keep notes of their 
patients’ cases. If the adoption of a system of 
shorthand could be generally agreed upon, an 


‘amount of convenience would be experienced, the 


importance of which it is difficult to over-estimate. 

We are convinced that, sooner or later, a 
scheme of this kind must be adopted. There is 
no reason why our profession should not assume 
the initiative in its intvoduction. It is quite 
worth the while of members of our profession to 
look into this, and for that reason we have 
thought a brief reference to it was not out of 
place in our columaos.—London Lancet. 


[Slow, but sensible, is the Z. Z. In America, 
many physicians use phonography, employing 
experts to take down and write out all their 
important cases ; and so of editors and authors 
who make medical journals and medical books. 
But we pbrenologists claim some credit for 
giving an impetus to phonography which has 
made it so popular in this country. We saw its 
importance, and advocated its claims from the 
moment our attention was first called to it. We 
regard it not less important than telegraphy.] 
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WHO WANTS IT? 





You, reader, want it, for its teachings in the 
natural history of man. What other journal in 
America, or in the world, makes any attempt to 
cover this ground ? 

CLERGYMEN WANT IT, for its psychological discus- 
sions, in which immortality or a future state, 
growth in grace, the new birth, and the science 
of the soul are looked at from a new and scien- 
tific stand-point. 

Puysicrans want it, for the light it throws on 
the laws of life, health, and the treatment of 
disease, insanity, imbecility, idiocy, and crime. 

LAwYeErRs want it, that they may learn how to 
real the characters of client and culprit, select 
juries, and manage their cases in accordance with 
justice and common sense. 

STATESMEN NEED 171, that they may legislate in 
accordance with the organizations and necessities 
of their constituents, and for the nation. 

TEACHERS WANT 11, to learn why Charles, James, 
and John differ so widely from Henry, William, 
and Edward. Why Lilly is so lady-like, and 
why Ruth is such a romp. Why one takes to 
this study, and another to that. Why a shake 
of the head is enough to correct one, and a severe 
punishment seems necessary in the correction of 
another. 

Epirors want ir, to keep posted as to the pro- 
gress the world is making in mental science, 
recorded in these pages. 

Tue Mercnant wants 17, to select trusty, cap- 
able clerks. 

Tue Mrcuanio wants it, that he may select 
apprentices who will excel in his trade, and not 
bungle in their work. 

Tue Parent wants iT, that he may note the 
natural tendencies in the minds of his children, 
and the better to direct, govern, and educate 
them. 

Youna Pzorie nuep rr, to lear how to judge 
who will make the most suitable matrimonial 
companions, and that they may the more readily 
conform to each other, where differences exist. 

Att wanTit. There is no human interest this 
JOURNAL does not touch. Educational, political, 
social, physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
the entire ground of man’s three-fold nature is 


covered, and he who would know all that is - 


knowable should read the Pur noLoGicaL JOURNAL 
and ¢ry to know himself. 


a Oe 


Oppossp.—It has been an ‘‘ up-hill business’’ to 
keep Phrenology alive, and to bring the people 
to a knowledge of its truth. Prejudice said, ‘‘ It 
overthrows existing opinions ;’’ bigotry said, ‘‘ It 
clashes with old institutions ;’’ ignorance called 
it ‘‘humbug,’’ and it has been earnestly opposed 
by them all. A few liberal-minded men heard 


of it, looked at it, listened to its advocates, read 
the works devoted to it, saw its beauty, truth, 
and utility, and joined the few willing workers 
in making it generally known. But it requires 
not a little bravery to withstand the shafts of 
ridicule fired at it, and to defend it against the 
attacks of its opponents. Like defending one’s 
religious opinions, it is no small matter to stand 
up in the face of ignorance and proclaim the 
truth. We have been in the fight so Jlong— 
under fire for thirty years—that all the opposition 
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in the world could not move us, nor even ruffle 
our temper. But we are no longer alone. Brave 
hearts and true stand by us, all around, each 
armed with /mowledge, and each enrolled for life. 

Frienps, let us stand together, work together, 
fight together, and we shall be strong, irresist- 
ible, and must win the battle. Opposition has 
no terror for those who are in the right. 


—— i ie 


MORE TESTIMONY. 





. From a large number of kindly notices and allusions 
to ourselves and the science we advocate, we select the 
following. Testimony is sometimes worth publishing, 
but non nobis est gloriare. In one of his practical ser- 
mons the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: 

‘** All my life long I have been in the habit of using 
Phrenology as that which solves the practical phenomena 
of life. Not that I regard the system as a completed one, 
but that I regard it as far more useful and far more prac- 
tical and sensible than any other system of mental phil- 
osophy which has yet been evolved. Certainly, Phrenol- 
ogy has introduced mental philosophy to the common 
people. Hitherto, mental philosophy has been the busi- 
ness of philosophers and metaphysicians—and it has 
been just about as much business as they needed for 
their whole lives; but since the day of Phrenology, its 
nomenclature, its simple and sensible division of the hu- 
man mind, and its mode of analyzing it, has brought the 
human mind within reach and comprehension of ordi- 
nary common intelligent people. And now, all through 
the reading part of our land, it may be said that Phrenol- 
ogy is so far diffused that it has become the philosophy 
of the common people. The learned professions may 
do what they please, the common people will try these 
questions, and will carry the day, to say nothing of the 
fact that all great material and scientific classes, though 
they do not concede the truth of Phrenology, are yet di- 
gesting it, and making it an integral part of the scientific 
system of mental philosophy.” 

Another distinguished clergyman, speaking of the ben- 
efits that he had derived from Phrenology, said: ‘* Phre- 
nology has done more for me than has Theology !”” 

The West Virginia Journal thus speaks of the A. P. J.: 
“We can not speak too highly of the JourRNAL. Com- 
mencing with the advocacy of Phrenology, it has extend- 
ed its field to include the entire field of self-knowledge, 
including mind and body. A regular perusal of this 
magazine would, we think, by causing us to see and 
know ourselves as we really are, from many a blurder 
free us, and teach us how to live.” 

The Hartford Daily,Post says: ‘‘ The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JoURNAL contains nuinerous engravings, and is full of in- 
structive and entertaining reading matter. ‘‘ Man, know 
thyself,” is the lesson the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL per- 
sistently urges upon its readers. The variety of its con- 
tents, and the able manner in which it often handles the 
subject it discusses, most of them of a nature of which 
we should suppose nothing new could at this day be 
said, tend to make up one of the most interesting and 
yaluable publications that come to our table.” 

The New York Daély News gives the following under 
the head of ‘‘ Curiosities :” ‘‘Among the objects of in- 
terest, to both citizens and strangers, is the Phrenologi- 


‘cal Museum, on Broadway. In this collection there are 


beads—plaster casts and real skulls—from all parts of 
the world; Egyptian mummies, said to be three thou- 
sand years old; skulls of thieves, robbers, and murder- 
ers; philanthropists, statesmen, aud soldiers; poets, 
philosophers, inventors, and discoverers; together with 
idiots, and those who have become distinguished for vir- 
tues or vices. Messrs. Fowler & Wells have been en- 
gaged more than twenty years in collecting this interest- 
ing cabinet, which has cost them more than $30,000. 
With a commendable liberality, they keep it open and 
free to visitors. ; 

* All works on Anthropology, embracing Ethnology, 
Phrenclogy, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, etc., 
are supplied by these gentlemen, who publish the Inius- 
TRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Of. the truth or 
utility of Phrenology each may judge for himself; in this 
place one may compare ‘heads and character’ to see 
how far they agree.” 
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OUR PHRENOLOGICAL CLASS. 





Ar a meeting of the French Academy of Medi- 
cine, held not long since in Paris, a distinguished 
physician objected to the reading of an account 
of certain experiments and observations which 
had been made by several eminent physicians in 
the Parisian hospitals, and stated as the grounds 
of his objections, that the conclusions obtained by 
such experiments and observations were in exact 
conformity with phrenological principles, and that 
he was well known for his anti-phrenological sen- 
timents. His objection and intolerant dicta, 
though strongly urged, were overruled, the paper 
was read before the Academy, and more evidence 
to the truths of Phrenology, of an incontrovert- 
ible character, placed on record. 

In our last professional class was one regularly 
graduated physician, who, appreciating the value 
of phrenological knowledge in his calling, had 
availed bimself of our instruction, and thus ac- 
quired, in a few weeks, information which would 
otherwise have required years of reading and ex- 
perience to gain. Men in professional callings, 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and teachers, 
find Phrenology of especial advantage, because 
they are brought into very intimate communica- 
tion with their fellows, and a correct understand- 
ing of individual character is often of grave im- 
portance to them. And not only to professional 
men is a knowledge of Phrenology advantageous, 
but also to all who have much to do in the way 
of public dealings, or who come in contact with 
others in their daily walks. Our intention, how- 
ever, with reference to the class we instruct in 
Phrenology is that each member shall be pre- 
pared to go out into the world as a lecturer and 
examiner. No learning, no accomplishment is 
useless to him who undertakes the laudable work 
we would give him, while some knowledge of 
Anatomy and Physiology is indispensable. A 
man with a good physical and mental organiza- 
tion, a quick and clear perception, and a fair ed- 
ucation can become a good phrenologist, and. to 
men of such characteristics Phrenology opens a 
wide field for usefulness and profit. 

Our class is being rapidly filled up ; the num- 
ber of applicants so far is considerable. We trust 
that if there be any others who contemplate join- 
ing it, they will communicate their intention as 
s000 as possible, that we may know on what a 
scale to make our preparations for their proper 
instruction. 

Fah 9 eee 

Wr need hardly say to the thoughtful and in- 
telligent reader, and in fact we have frequently 
said it before, that we do not indorse all the 
theories to which we refer in our JouRNAL. We 
aim to enlighten society in relation to the relig- 
ous and social usages that are interwoven with 
the framework of human life and linked with the 


customs that obtain in society in different parts of 
the world, and like the busy bee which finds 
material for his goiden cells in the blossoms of 
ugly weeds as well as of beautiful flowers, we find 
that there is something good in almost every 
phase of human life. 

A good head well poised over a good heart will 
not mistake vice for virtue, and a well-educated 
conscience will demand equal and exact justice 
for all, and protest against a violation of the laws 
of God and man. 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 





Two dollars in greenbacks will pay for a single copy 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND. LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
a year, or from January, 1867, to January, 1868. Our club 
rates are as follows: Five copies, $9; Ten copies, $15; 
Twenty copies, $30, and, for premium, a copy of ‘‘ New 
Physiognomy,” value $5; Thirty copies, $45, and a 
Student’s Set, value $10; Forty copies, $60, and a Stu- 
dent’s Set with ‘‘ New Physiognomy,” value $15; Fifty 
copies, $75, and $20 dollars worta of our own publica- 
tions as a premium ; One Hundred copies, $150, and $50 
in our publications as a premium. 

Cups may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post-offices, but should be sent in before, or as near the 
ist of January as possible, up to which date these terms 
will hold good. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on ‘‘ New 
Physiognomy,’’ when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by express 
or as freight. . We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books for 
186%. Let clubs be made up at once. 
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ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 

For One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the Journnau to Five Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one of Stremway AND Sons’ best Rose- 
wood Seven Octave Pianos—manufacturers’ price, $625. 

For Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred JouRNALSs 
to new subscribers, and one of GrovesTrIn & Co.’s 
best $250 pianos. 

For Twe Hundred Dollars, One Hundred copies of the 
JOURNAL to new subscribers, and one of Mason AND 
HAmLin’s Fine Octave Cabinet Organs—price $150. 

For One Iiundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the JourNAL, and a set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on Phrenology—value $30. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty JouRNALS a year, and one 
of Howarp’s New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the 
Thunderbolt. The best sporting gun ever made—value 
$28. 

For Seventy Dollars, Thirty-five JouRNALs to new 
subscribers, and either Wheeler and Wilson’s, Weed’s, 
Wilcox and Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machine, or 
Dalton’s Knitting Machine, as may be preferred—$55. 

For Forty Dollars, Twenty JouRNALS a year, and one 
of Doty’s Washing Machines—value $15; or, if preferred, 
one of the best Clothes Wringers—price the same. 
Every house ought to be furnished with one of these 
labor-saving machines. 

It is scareely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines -have a world-wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of their 
kind. 

Failing to obtain the full number of subscribers to 
make up 2 club for either of the premiums, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no effort, though but partially successful, will be lost. 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services ; 
they may do. 

Our object is to induce our friends to place a copy of 
the JournNaAL. in the hands of every family. May God 
bless the efforts of aru who work in the interest of 
humanity. ; 

—————- <0 
Tycapacity To Srn Cotors.—It is well known 
that. the eyes of certain persons can not take 


cognizance of certain of the primary colors, as | 


red, etc., etc., and it has long been sought to un- 
derstand the reason. 

Herr Rose, of Berlin, has experimentally deter- 
mined that in all such cases it is cither light of 
the least or the greatest refrangibility which is 
imperceptible, 7. e., the luminous part of one or 
the other of the extremes of the spectrum. 


though many will work gratés for the good | 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 





PEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


I cAN not forbear expressing a few thoughts upon this 
subject, knowing, however, that they will be deemed by 
many altogether so old-fashioned for the present time, 

Not for the sake of controversy, nor for the purpose “of 
wounding the sensibilities of those who may entertain 
different ideas, are they offered, but as honest convic- 
tions of truth and right. 

That any woman should consider herself a slave, de- 
barred from the exercise of any right, because she is not 
allowed to enter the ficld of political contest, to have her 
name associated with the strifes, the conquests, and the 
defeats of political parties, to have her soul trammeled 
and worn with the chains of political life, is, to me, as 
great a mystery as that any should desire this. 

That woman is gifted by nature for different duties 
than those assigned to man can not be denied; yet this 
does not prove that she is inferior to man, but only 
asserts her womanhood. If she were a man, and pos- 
sessed even all the qualities necessary in forming a true 
woman, she would be an inferior man ; and we should 
never think of embodying the mind of even the best and 
noblest man we ever knew in our ideal perfect woman. 
Just so far as man is man and woman is woman, do they 
rightly influence each other. 

“Women govern us.” How? Itis by those womanly 
qualities, not possessed by him, that woman influences 
and governs man, and she surrenders this influence 
when she lays down her womanhood and tries to be a 
man. 


‘‘On the cultivation of the minds of women depends 
the wisdom of man,”’ and woman should be so educated 
as to make this governing influence all for good, for it is 
exercised in every department of life. When the mind 
and heart and soul of woman are rightly guided and 
educated, when she is intellectual, pure, and good, when 
there is perfection in womanhood, then, and not till 
then, will there be perfect manhood, and not till there is 
greater perfection in manhood will there be a change 
for the better in political institutions. 

Female suffrage can not accomplish this, but female 
influence, pure and holy, blessed of God, must do it. 

When every young girl feels that there is a sacredness 
in marriage, and fits herself for the duties of a wife 
before becoming one; when every wife feels it her duty 
“to study household good, and good works in her hus- 
band to promote,” and thinks that ‘‘ household good” 
means something more than kitchen drudgery; when 
every mother feels that the care of immortal souls, that 
it is her work to fit for high and holy responsibilities on 
earth, and for a home with God and angels in heaven, is 
not slavery, then will anew era dawn in the history of 
the nation, 

Let woman see and acknowledge the beauty and 
harmony of the arrangement which has made her physi- 
cal inferiority the very root from which spring her 
virtues and their attendant influences. Removed from 
the actual collision of political contests, and screened 
from the passions which such engender, she brings party 
questions to the test of unalterable principles of reason 
and religion. She is the guardian angel of man’s politi- 
cal integrity, liable at the best to be warped by passion 
or prejudice, and excited by the rude clashing of opin- 
ions and interests. 

This is the truc secret of woman’s political influence, 
the true object of her political enlightenment. 

Said a young statesman to a friend who congratulated 
him upon his success in a public speech, ‘‘ I wait to hear 
what Mary says of it; far better tome is her approval 
than all the praise of statesmen.” And through this 
man Mary has done far. more for the nation than she 
could ever do through the ballot-box. 

A young man surrounded by the dangers of the battle- 
field and the more fearful moral dangers of the camp 
wrote to his sister, ‘‘If nothing else can do it, your 
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letters will make me strong to resist temptation.” 
Another writes to a friend, ‘“‘ All that I now am that is 
pure and noble and good, I shall owe to you.” 

Could woman sacrifice such sacred offerings to her 
womanhood as these, for the sake of joining the tumul- 
tuous throng of election day? Tor the sake of dropping 
a piece of paper in the ballot-box, and dropping with it 
more than one of the jewels that ought ever to crown 
her brow ? 

Let woman feel that she zs governing. that she és legis- 
lating, that she zs voting. Let her feel, too, thatif laws 
are corrupt and unjust, there isa failure somewhere in 
her work, and that the weal or woe of the nation depends 
upon how weil or ill she does this work. 

Have we not aright to think that the influence of a 
good and lovely woman hovered about the pathway of 
that noble senator whose life was so pure, and when 
the silver cord was loosed, whose soul went away so 
exultant to its beautifal home ? 

The acknowledged rights and the privileges of woman 
in our country are not few. If her soul is filled with 
‘‘holy thoughts and high,”’ she is free to utter them and 
give them to the world. If visions of rare beauty float 
before her eyes, she has the right to make the canvas 
breathe them forth. And if she sees an angel in the 
marble struggling to be free, her hands can strike its 
fetters off. She has a right, if she choose, to make 
literature, painting, or sculpture a life-work; but if she 
choose to enter into the marriage relation, and God 
gives her children, she has then her life-work, and all else 
must be incidental. Ifone must be sacrificed, her children 
must be the poems of her life; their souls must be the 
canvas upon which she-paints, and they must be the 
angels that her hands shall render free, back to the God 
who gave them. 

Here is the starting-place. 
mother. 


The mother must be the 
FRANCES A. BAKER. 
oD Oe 


VABUE OF FOREIGN COINS. 





Tur following is ‘‘a synopsis of the value of 
foreign specie moneys in the money terms and 
gold of the United States,” prepared officially at 
the United States Mint, and used at the Treasury 
Department in Washington: 









Countries. Value. 
Austria. seic<i. Silver Florin (100 Kreutzers)...... . 4803 
Belgium....... Silver Francs). . «i. «ses suo et +. $.19455 
Bolivian ce. Silyor OAT. oan aacieieee (304 
Braz. se omiese Milrei (1,000 fen ms RARE. ASE 5415 
Bremen .24..... Thaler (72 2 Grotes).... Seer ie) 
Buenos Ayres.See New Granada and Mexico. 
Cent,. America. Donbloon q. <1 $y ssw iden! averesee $15.747 
Gold WONIhs.. acne comer eEee 2 $.9842 
Four-Dollar Piece @ Escudos).......$3 68 
@hile.. scsease Gold Dollars. 3. sdenk eee eae: $. 91275 
China i)-25.5 Tigo ies. hs OF ote seaeeab ese 1.48 
Mexican Dollar.,......0ssse+esseee 1.05 
(The Chop Dollar has no standard value.) 
Denmark...... Silver Rigsdaler (6 Marks)........ $.5.463 
Ecuador....... Dollars (G8 Reals) sia;-<istsesiers aeeteieeeyeees 69 
Heyptest..- 2s PT ABELE. «Fad ect lorssic.exeweislresoetate sleteeer ie 05 
England ...... Pound 6 ! crises ses teate «Uys Seen eee 4.84 
FARGO sieiecrcsss arene (400 Centimes) ......... gold) $.193 
(See Belgium.)............ (silver) $.19455 
Germany...... Thaler (30 Groschen). . «7205 
Austrian Florin (100 Kreutzers) 
(See Aupttia,)22... ieee tration $.4803 
Southern Florin (60 Kreutzers)..... . 412 
Greece........ Drachm, (100 Wepis) 2. .2-ebince ciacies $.15275 
Hamburg..... Mark Banco (16 Skillings) 5 rae 3643 
India w. Aisa<a Rupee (15 Annas) .......... oe. $462 
Italy... Jaira of Sardinia cece yar peiiei cian $.193 
Laraiof Floreneé men ae. svaer es oes $.1636 
Scudo.Ol ROMO ai anita ress aomrscneet $1.05 
Ducat of Naples. Rete cares sear ae $.8274 
Japan. snes Htzebul.wsmae es tiestt. isc Heh. Boe $.34 
Mexican DOUAT,. sa. a+>.0s ioe ita $1.05 
Mexico:: 22.2% DOUMOLOGI Peer. rs ees «eke tare 15.747 
Gold Dollar.....- Tejerdtee dase alee SRS $.9842 
BiyeL DOUBE. 5. ss o<see amen aaa 1.05 
Noro comers BOMLGQUICE . Dnesus «te Aaa audio st 2.00 
Netherland s.cckFUdkGCie ma. sas «2.5 - brazslartnerters arabe $.4085 
New Granada. Peso (4-10 of a Condor)...... in old's 965 
in silver $.973 
Peru.. .. Same as Bolivia 
Portugal. Es amet Milrei (1,000 Reis).. - $1.08 
Prussia . - Thaler’ (80 Groschen. y “See Germany. 
Russia... . houbLE; 100 Copeks) .2.< ex geasstaen $.777 
Spain. . ~. Real (00: Centimos). 2:02. 422. ssn <5%<. $.05 
Sweden .. ..Rigsdaler-riksmyat (1-4 species Daler.) 269 


Switzerland .. ore (100 Rappen.) See France, 
Tunis . 
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1866.] 
Miterary Aotices. 
[All works noticed in Tur PHRENOLOG- 


ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.) 





Tue American Conriicr. A 
History of the Great Rebellion in the 
United States of America, 1860-65; Its 
Causes, Incidents, and Results; Intend- 
ed to exhibit especially its Moral and Po- 
litical Phases, with the Drift and Pro- 
es of American Opinion respecting 
Tuman Slavery, from 1776 to the close of 
the War for the Union. By Horace Gree- 
ley. Illustrated by Portraits on steel of 
Generals, Statesmen, and other Eminent 
men; Views of Places of Historic Inter- 
est; Maps, Diagrams of Battle Fields, 
Nayal Actions, etc., from Official Sour- 
ces. Vol. I. Hartford: published by 
O. D. Case & Co. 1866. Sheep. pp. 782. 
Many, like ourselves, have doubtless 

been anxiously awaiting the appearance of 

this second volume of Mr. Greeley’s excel- 
lent record of the great struggle between 
freedom and slavery, The first volume was 
in the main a retrospect of the antecedent 
events and predisposing influences which 
finally culminated in armed insurrection. 
This second volume, which completes the 
history, is mainly an account of the various 
battles, sieges, etc., with their multifold 
accompanying phenomena, which occurred 
during the progress of the war. The minor 
incidents of a campaign are given ina very 
clear and compact manner, because the 
author attaches much importance to the 
influence of minor operations, such as 
skirmishes, raids, etc., upon the mass of 
an army, or as we hayeit inhis own words, 


_“Battles,are so often won or lost by saga- 


ciously planned movements, skillful com- 
binations, well-conducted marches, and 
wise dispositions, that I have extended 
to these a prominence which seemed to me 
more clearly justified than usually conced- 
ed.’? Hence the volume will be found to 
contain many brief allusions to small pas- 
sages of arms, and to what may appear at 
first sight to be trifling occurrences, but 
which had an important bearing on the 
greater circumstances which followed. 

The narratives are given in Mr. Greeley’s 
free and generous style, exhibiting far less 
partiality for his own section and side in 
the conflict than one naturally would sup- 
pose the editor of the leading newspaper 
in the interest of the so-called ‘‘ radicals” 


_ capable of. In fact, the whole work is writ- 


ten with such an evident regard to truth- 
fulness of statement, both as it relates to 
the political questions involved and the in- 


-cidents of the war as it was actually con- 
- ducted in the field, that it merits more than 


this passing notice, and will redound in 
after years to the reputation of the author 


: and to the credit of the literature of 1866. 


595 Putpir PuncEencies. New 
York: Carleton, Publisher, 418 Broad- 
way. Price, $4 %5. 


This book is intended evidently as a 
compendium of the facetious sayings of an 
eminent American divine. It is impossi- 
ble for us to furnish our readers with even 
a synopsis of the subjects treated, as many 
of the quotations are very brief. The idea 
of presenting in book-form’a few of the 
most brilliant scintillations which flash at 
times from our most gifted clergymen is a 
gocd one, which we hope to see continued ; 
for, to quote a ‘‘pungency” from the pref- 
ace, “I think the minister of God has 
carte blanche liberty to touch men’s mirth- 
fulness, even so far as by so doing he can 
help them toward the right and away from 
the wrong. And I regard all this supersti- 
tious, unsmiling Christianity as a relic of 
the old vanda. times.” s 





Notes on Beauty, VIGOR, AND 
DEVELOPMENT ; or, How to Acquire 
Plumpness of Form, Solidity of Muscle 
Strength of Limb, and Clearness an 
Beauty of Complexion, bya course of Ex- 
ercise, Diet, and other Hygienic Means. 
By William Milo, London. With Notes 
and Illustrations. Price, postpaid, 12 cts. 
Fowler and Wells, New York. 

Few books contain so much that is really 
of value in so small a space and for'so low 
aprice. As health and beauty are among 
the most coveted of earthly blessings, we 
can safely assume that everybody will be 
glad to have the way to gain and retain 
them pointed out, as it is sin this handsome 
little illustrated manual. 

Tur Picrure or Sr. Joun. 
A Poem. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: 
Ticknor & Wields. 1866. $2. 

Bayard Taylor’s writings are too well 
known to need any comment. ‘The Pic- 
ture of St. John” has only to be read to be 
appreciated. The poem itself has much 
sweetness, and an easy flow of the rhythm 
adopted. 


Toe PorticaL Works or AL- 
FRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Com- 
plete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1 25. 

This ‘‘Diamond Tennyson,’’ just pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Fields, may be regard- 
ed as a model of beauty, compactness, 
and cheapness in book-making. It com- 
prises the entire poems of Tennyson, is- 
sued in anew form, and at a price which 
will place it within the reach of all. 

We are happy to see in print any edition 
of a popular author, which is within the 
means of the lower classes, and this hand- 
some edition of Tennyson speaks well for 
the business, enterprise and liberal-mind- 
edness of the well-known publishers. We 
trust that complete editions of other an- 
thors, both in prose and poetry, will be is- 
sued in the same style, so that the poor 
man, at trifling expense, will be enabled to 
form a select collection for his own and his 
family’s improvement intellectually. 


CHARACTER AND. CHARACTER- 
istic Men. By Edwin P. Whipple. 12mo, 
pp. 824. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cloth, $1 '%5. 

There are some men, and they would be 
reckoned among our illuminati, who are 
ever croaking about a decay of American 
literature. We do not agree with.them ; 
and when we read a book like that of Mr. 
Whipple’s, a book exhibiting a purity of 
taste and a literary spirit unsurpassed, if 
equaled, by any late essayist, we are con- 
firmed in our disagreement. Mr. Whipple 
is a bold and original thinker, and for that 
reason can be read with profit. The pre- 
yailing tameness of modern authorship is 
of course to be deprecated, but there are 
American writers who are far above the 
“soft impeachment,” and they preserve 
the reputation of American literature from 
a declination. 

The essays on Eccentric Character and 
Intellectual Character are ably written, and 
show an intimate knowledge of human 
nature, such as can be acquired only by ex- 
perience and close observation. The de- 
scriptive essays are interesting and valu- 
able as presenting us with actual personal- 
ity. i 
Tur Bictow Papers. Second 

Series. By James Russell Lowell. Bos- 

ton: Ticknor & Fields. Cloth. Price 

$1 50. 

It is now more than twenty years since 
the first volume of the ‘‘Biglow Papers” 
made its appearance, and which at once 
won its author unabated popularity. Amer- 
ican humor was there shown in its genuine 
character, and from the preface to the En- 
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glish edition we find the following eulogi- 

um on its author, then unknown: ‘ Greece 

had her Aristophanes; Rome her Juyenal ; 

France her Rabelais, her Moliere, her Vol- 

taire; Germany her Jean Paul, her Deine; 

England her Swift, her Thackeray; and 

America her Lowell. By the side of all 

these great masters of satire the author of 

the ‘Biglow Papers’ holds his own place, 
distinct from each and all. The man who 
reads the book for the first time, and is 

capable of understanding it, has received a 

new sensation. In Lowell the American 

mind for the first time flowered out into 
thoroughly original genius. For real un- 
mistakable genius, for that glorious full- 
ness of power which knocks a man down 
for sheer admiration and then makes him 
rush into the arms of the knocker-down 
and swear eternal friendship with him for 
sheer delight, the ‘Biglow Papers’ stand 
alone.” The present volume is prefaced 
bya lengthy andadmirable introduction, in 
which the author staves his reasons for 
choosing the Yankee dialect for setting 
forth his satire, and devotes eighty pages 
to show the innumerable ‘‘ Amcricanisms” 
which are in common use in different 

States, and which are certainly very amus- 

ing. The contents are varied, including 

“The Courtin’;” ‘‘ Birdofredum Sawin, 

Esq., to Mr. Hosea Biglow;” ‘‘ Mason and 

Slidell, A Yankee Idyl;” ‘“‘A Message of 

Jeff. Davis in Secret Session,” etc. 

Tor Worps or Jesus. Ly 
the author of ‘*The Morning and Night 
Watches,” ‘‘ The Faithful Promiser,” 
etc. Taken from the last London edi- 
tion. New York: Tibbals & Whiting. 
Price 50 cents. 

The following statement must be a sufil- 
cient recommendation of this little book 
to those likely to take an interest in it. 


A city clergyman called at a book-store 
to obtain a book as a birth-day present for 
his wife. Observing an elegant copy 
of the ** Words of Jesus,’ he purchased 
and presented it. About three years after, 
this Christian lady dicd. On the day 
of her death she requested her husband to 
bring her the ‘‘ Words of Jesus,”? snd on 
receiving it she said: ‘I want to present 
you—my hushand—with this book as my 
last and dying gift.” ** That dying gilt has 
done me more good than any book exccpt 
the Bible.” 


Wuirerriars; or, The ‘Limes 
and Days of Charles the Second. By the 
author of ** Whitehall ; or Daysand Times 
of Oliver Cromwell.” With illustrations 
designed by Chapin. Published by Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia. Price $1. 
This work is said to have achieved a 

great popularity in England, and certainly 

it is written inastyle most attractive to 
the noyel-reader. Many historical inci- 
dents relating to the stirring times of 

Charles II., especially the conspiracy 

against the ‘‘ Merry Monarch” s0 well 

known as the ‘‘ Ryehouse Plot,” are woven 
into the current of the tale with singular 
felicity. The various occurrences are most 
startling and absorbing, and the whole 
pook reminds us much of the vein of Ains= 
worth. 


Rep-Lerren Days 1n APPLE- 


THORPE. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1866. Price $1 50. 


The title, ‘‘Red-Letter Days” does not 
indicate fully the contents of this delight- 
ful little volume, which is intended for the 
young folks. It consists of ten pretty lit- 
tle stories, which will be found both inter- 
esting and instructive, and no doubt ‘‘ Red- 
Letter Days’ will win a popularity among 
its young readers, equal to that which 
‘Summer Rest” has obtained among the 
authoress’ more mature admirers. It is 
beautifully illustrated throughout, and with 
its elegant binding is a very attractive vol- 
ume, 
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GrirritH Gaunt; or, Jeal- 
ousy. By Charles Reade. With Illustra- 
tions. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Pa- 
per, $1. 

This production of the well-known Reade 
isin keeping with his other books. The 
characters represented are mainly such as 
require vigorous portraiture or strong lan- 
guage, and if in some instances the expres- 
sions trend on the indelicate, the yery cir- 
cumstances of those instances appear to 
indorse the manner of such expressions. 
Weshould expecta man of Griffith Gaunt’s 
moral and intellectual composition when 
influenced by strong emotion or indigna- 
tion to turn more or less aside from the 
path of exact gentility or strict propriety. 
We do not consider the book a great ac- 
quisition to our literature, but we think it 
entitled to as much consideration as is be- 
stowed on most of the novels of the day. 


Tun Lirs anp TRAVELS OF 
Uirnopotvs, in the Fifth Cantury before 
‘hrist. In two vols.,8vo. Cloth, $3 50. 
This is an imaginary biography founded 
on fact, illustrative of the history, man- 
ners, religion, literature, arts, and social 
condition of the Greeks, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Babylonians, Hebrews, and other an- 
cient nations. Very interesting to those 
who desire information on subjects relat- 
ing to aacient history. 








Yop Guost or My Hts- 
BAND. No. 2 of the Sunnyside Series; a 
striking novel by that well-known author 
W. Gilmore Simms, has been issued in a 
form accessible to all by Chapman & Com- 
pany. Price 20 cents. 





Tne CoLtroguics or Epwarp 
OsBorRNE, Citizen and Clothwerker of 
Lordon. By ye author of Mary Powell. 
Walter Gibson, Publisher, New York. 
Price 50 cents. 


This is a somewhat interesting narrative 
of a London apprentice, written in quaint 
old style. The motive of the author is ev- 
idently the inculcation of Christian moral- 
ity, although some allusions to another de- 
nomination are not altogether charitable. 
The typography and general execution of 
the work speak well for the publisher. 


Our Errernat Hours. By a 
Bible Student. From the fourth Londen 


edition. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 12mo. 
Fancy cloth, $1 50. 


The author of this really charming book 
seems to have taken a Swedenborgian 
view of celestial things—finds heayen all 
around us, and adduces Scriptural state- 
ments as authorities. The book is evi- 
dently a product of careful research and 
much reflection, treating of those subjects 
which are often anxiously inquired into, 
viz., the nature of death, do the departed 
forget us? etc. <A strong vein of wiltra- 
humanitarianism pervades the work. 


“Our Youne Forks” for 
November comes from the press of Tick- 
nor & Fields filled with fresh and atiract- 
ive reading. The illustrations and stories 
are well adapted to juvenile intellects, and 
inculcate good morality. Some first-class 
names are among the contributors. Price 
20 cents. 


Tue Atitantic Monruty for 
November is on our table, and contains a 
goodly array of mental pabulum. Unter- 
rified by the comments of the refined Round 
Table, it gives an installment of *‘ Griffith 
Gaunt.”? The article on ‘The President 
and his Accomplices’” is somewhat acri- - 
monious, but just indignation may some- 
times be allowed to use a wevere tongue. 


—$—< $9) 


w 
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Toe Carnoric Wortp for 
November is on our table, and contains, as 
usual, a very considerable amount of inter- 
esting matter, both narrative and philo- 
sophical. The literary ability displayed in 
many of the published articles is certainly 
of a superior order, and well compensates 
the thoughtful reader for the time taken up 
in their perusal, Although our religious 
convictions do differ from those of the de- 
nomination in the interest of which this 
magazine is published, yet we are generous 
enough to award it the commendation 
which is due to the enterprise and ability 
shown in the manner of its getting up. 





History or RarroNarism, 
embracing a Survey of the Present State 
of Protestant Theology. With an Appen- 
dix of Literature. By the Rev. John F. 
Hurst, A.M., D.D. 8mo, pp. 6238. Cloth, 
$3 5. 

The Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of the city of New York for 1865- 
66, augurs favorably for the success of this 
excellent institution. Already a Western 
branch has been established at No. 76 Var- 
ick Street, which was formally opened April 
2a, and is now crowded nightly by young 
men, who are overheard to say, ‘*‘ Meet me 
to-morrow night,’ not at ‘‘ The Office,” 
“The Home,” ‘t The Study,” or other kin- 
dred places, but ‘‘at the Reading-Room on 
Varick Street.’’ A charter was granted on 
the 8d of April, 1866, incorporating the 
above Association, and it is their intention 
to erect a building which shall be a center 
for the good workand an honor to the city ; 
for which purpose two hundred thousand 
dollars have been already subscribed. The 
rooms of the Association are at present No. 
161 Fifth Avenue, where strangers in the 
city are always cordially welcomed and 
placed in the way of future success. The 
amount of moral good the Association has 
done in the city of New York, by its coun- 
teracting influences, is incalculable, and it 
should therefore receive the earnest and 
substantial support of every one. 


Del Books, 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting +] 








TREATISE ON CurEMISTRY 
APPLIED TO THE MANUFACTURE OF SOAP 
AND CanpLEs. Being a thorough exposi- 
tion, in all their minutiz, of the principles 
and practice of the trade, based upon the 
most recent discoveries in science and art. 
By Campbell Morfit. Illustrated with 260 
engravings. |The work is nearly out of 
print, and price fixed at $20. May be had 
at this office. 

Batpwin’s Hanproox oF 
CENTRAL Park. 16mo, pp. xvi., 64. Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Lire anp Dratu Etrrnat: 
a Refutation of the Theory of Annihilation. 
By Samuel C. Bartlett, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
890. Cloth, $2. 


Tor Bass - Batt PLayer’s 
Book or REFERENCE. Containing the 
Rules of the Game for 1866; with an Ex- 
planatory Appendix; full Instructions for 
Umpires; Instructions for Scoring, ete. 
By Chad. 24mo, pp. %6.° Flexible cloth, 
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Dairy CoMMUNINGS WITH 
Gop. Sclected chiefly from the Writings 
of Archbishop Leighton. By H. E. C, Cob- 
den. Sixth Edition. 18mo, pp. 95. Cloth, 
gilt, 90 cents. 


Ter Law anp PRACTICE IN 
|SpnciaL ProceEpines, and in Special 
Cases, including the Provisional Remedies 
of ‘‘ Arrest and Bail,’ ‘‘ Attachments,”’ and 
‘* Claim and Delivery,’ under the Code of 
Procedure within the Courts, etc., of the 
State of New York. With an Appendix of 
Forms. In Two Volumes, By Charles 
Crary. Second Edition. 8vo, pp. xxviii., 
723; xii., 780. Sheep, $14. 


Tue Nami apove Every 
Name ; or, Devotional and Practical Med- 
itations for Every Week in the Year, with 
a Text for Every Day in the Year, on the 
Scriptural Titles of Jesus Christ. With a 
List of Three Hundred and Twenty-seven 
Names of our Saviour. By Rev. 8. Cutler. 
18mo, pp. viii., 208. Cloth, gilt, $1 50. 


SraristicaL History oF THE 
First CENTURY OF AMERICAN M@ETHODISM: 
with a Summary of the Origin and Pres- 
ent Operations of Other Denominations. 
By Rey. C.C. Goss. 16mo, pp. 188. Cloth, 
$1 25. 

A Practica, TREATISE ON 
FRACTURES AND DisLogaTions. By F. H. 
Hamilton, M.D. Third Edition Revised 
and Improved, with Two Hundred and 
Ninety-four Wood-cuts. 8vo, pp. 777. 
Cloth, $3 50. 


Tur Poems or Tuos. Kiepre 
Hervey. Edited by Mrs. Hervey. With 
a Memoir. 16mo, pp. viii., 487. Cloth, blue 
and gold, $1 50. 





Tne Law or Torts, or Prt 
vaTr Wrones. By Francis Hilliard. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Two Vol- 
umes, 8yo, pp. lvii., 626; xlvii., 721. Sheep, 
$16 50. 


Tue CULTIVATION OF THE 
Native GRAPE and Manufacture of Amer- 
ican Wine. By George Husmann. 12mo, 
pp. 192. Cloth, $1 75. 





SPANISH PapEeRS AND OTHER 
Miscellanies, hitherto Unpublished or Un- 
collected. By Washington Irving. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Pierre M. Irving. 
Two Volumes. 12mo, pp. xv., 466; 487. 
Cloth, $5 50. — 


Last Worps or EmINent 
Persons. Comprising, in the majority of 
instances, a Brief Accennt of their Last 
Hours. Compiled by guseph Kaines, Cr. 
8vo, pp. xv., 893. Cloth, $3. 


CopyricgHt AND PATENT 
Laws oF THE UNITED States, 1790 To 
1866. With Notes of Judicial Decisions 
Thereunder, and Forms and Indexes. By 
Stephen D. Law. 12mo, pp. 264, Half 
sheep, $3. —- 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
nis Court. An Historical Romance. By 
L. Mulbach. Translated from the German 
by Mrs. Chapman Coleman, and her Dangh- 
ters. 12mo, pp. 434. Cloth, $2 25, 





Manvuat or Marerra Mrp- 
ICA AND THERAPEUTICS. Being an Abridg- 
ment of the late Dr. Percira’s Elements of 
Materia Medica, arranged in Conformity 
with the British Pharmacopeia, etc., by 
Frederic John Farre, M.D., assisted by 
R. Bentley, M:R.C.S., and R. Warington, 
F.R.S. With Numerous References to the 
U. S. Pharmacopeeia, and many other Ad- 














ditions, by Horatio C. Wood, Jr., M.D. 
ete. With Two Hundred and Thirty-six 
Wood Engravings. Royal, 8vo, pp. 1030. 
Cloth, $8; sheep, $9. 





A’ YANKEE IN CANADA, WITH 
ANTI-SLAVERY AND Rerorm Papers. By 
Henry D. Thoreau. 12mo, pp. 286. Cloth, 
$1 "5. 

ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING, AND RuRAL Ant, No.1, 1867. 
By George E. & F. W. Woodward. 12mo, 
pp. 120. Cloth, $1 25. 
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Rock or tHE CuHunRcnH, the Source of Jdu- 
risdiction, and the Center of Unity. By 
T. W. Allies, M.A. Third Edition. 18mo, 
pp. 810. Cloth, $1 25. 


ENGLISH CoMPOSITION AND 
Ruetroric. AManual. By A. Bain. Amer- 
ican Edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 343. 
Cloth, $2. 

Tue Art oF Amusinc.  Be- 
ing a Collection of Graceful Arts, Merry 
Games, Odd Tricks, Curious Puzzles, and 
New Charades ; together with Suggestions 
for Private Theatricals, Tableaux, etc., etc. 
By Frank Bellows. With nearly One 
Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 302. Cloth, $2 25. 


Ortuopoxy ; its Truths and 
Errors. By James Freeman Clarke. 12mo, 
pp. xi., 512. Cloth, $2. 





A Practica, TREATISE ON 
THE PHysicaL EXPLORATION OF THE CHEST 
and the Diagnosis of Diseases affecting the 
Respiratory Organs. By Austin Flint, M.D. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. 595. 
Cloth, $5. 

Varse ORrrHoGRApPHy 3 or, 
Companion to the National Series of Spell- 
ers and Readers, teaching the Orthography 
and Meaning of Words liable to be Mis- 
spelled or Misused. By W. B. Fowle. 
16mo, pp. 144. Bds., 40 cents. 





Tar Tracuer’s Insrirute; 
or, Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. By 
W. B. Fowle. First New York Edition. 
12mo, pp. 258. Cloth, $1 75. 





Scnooi GOVERNMENT; a Prac- 
tical Treatise, presenting a thorough Dis- 
cussion of its Facts, Principles, and their 
Applications. By F. 8. Jewell, A.M. 12mo, 
pp. 3808. Cloth, $1 75. 


TREASURES FROM THE PROSE 
Writines oF JoHN Mitton. Portrait. 
12mo, pp: viii., 486. Cloth, $2 %5. 


NonsensicaL Raymss, with 
Absurd Pictures, in Red and Black. 4to, 
pp. 94. Bds., $1 25. 


Grirrita Gaunt; or,. Jeal- 
ousy. With Dlustrations. By Chas, Reade. 
8vo, pp. 214. Paper, $1. 





Rise (Tur) anp Tar Far; 
or, The Origin of Moral Evil. In Three 
Parts. Part I, The Suggestions of Reason. 
Il. The Disclosures of Revelation. IT. 
The Confirmations of Theology. 12mo, 
pp. 311. Cloth, $2. 


CHARACTER AND .CHARAC- 
Teristic Men. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
2mo, pp. 824. Cloth, $1 %5. 


Tun. ew. York SPEAKER. 
A selection of pieces designed for Academ- 
ic Exercises in Elocution... By Warren P. 
Edgarton, Professor of Oratory and Rhet- 
oric. With introductory remarks on Dec- 
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lamation by William Russell. Revised 
edition. $2. 

Tor AvorpABLE CAUSES OF 
Dispase, Insanity, and Drrormiry. By 
John Ellis, M.D., Professor of the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Medicine in the West- 
ern Medica! College, author of ‘‘ Marriage 
andits Violations.’’ Fourth edition. Cloth. 
Price $2. This is an excellent book, con- 
taining valuable info:mation, intelligible 
to all, in relation to domestic matters. 





New Music.-We have-re- 
ceived the following pieces of music re- 
cently published by C, M. Tremaine, suc- 
cessor to Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
“Bells in Distant Lands,” song with cho- 
rus, by Henry Tucker, 80 cents. ‘Banjo 
Galop,” by Mrs. Parkhurst, 30 cts. ‘t Wait- 
ing for the Loved One,” 380 cts., music 
by Tucker; and ‘Beautiful Form of My 
Dreams,”’ by W. C. Bakerand H. P. Danks, 
50 cents. These are all superior in their 
way. ‘Beautiful Form of My Dreams” 
strikes us as one of the sweetest songs 
that has been published the past year or 
two. 


Gesides other monthlies al- 
ready noticed, we have received the follow- 
ing: 

Toe New York CoacuMAKER’s Montu- 
Ly Macazinu for November, which is em- 
bellished with several finely executed en- 
gravings of carriages. Price 50 cents. 

Tor AMPRICAN AGRICULTURIST, which 
presents a multitudinous array of articles 
and items valuable to the farmer, fruit- 
grower, and florist. $1 50a year. 

Tue STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE, abound- 
ing in juvenile matters. $1 50. 

Tue Home Monraty, a chaste publica- 
tion for the boudoir. $3. 

Tue New York Socrau Scrmnce RE- 
VIEW, a valuable addition to our library, 
which discusses questions of sociology, po- 
litical economy in an able and honest man- 
ner. The November issue contains arti- 
cles on ‘** Taxation,” ‘* Free Trade,” ** Prof. 
John W. Draper,” etc. $4a year. 

















Go our Correspondents. 





Questions or ‘* Gunrrat Interest’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the ‘next number.’ Your 
‘* Brest Tuovents”’ solicited. 


Kantian Puitosopny.— 


Will you please state the leading points of 
the Kantian theory? In short, what is it? 


Ans. It is a system or theory which owes 
its existence to Immanuel Kant, professor 
of logic and metaphysics in the University 
of Konigsberg, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Our limits will pre- 
vent us from giving an explanation of this 
system in any degree adequate to its im- 
portance. Kant sought, by a strict analysis 
of our intellectual powers, to ascertain the 
possibility and to determine the limits of 
human knowledge. He divides the specu- 
lative part of our nature into three great 
provinces — sense, understanding, and 
reason, One perception of the outward 
world is representative merely ; of things 
as they are in themselves, it affords us no 
notice. In order to render human experi- 
‘ence possible, two ground forms, under 
which all sensible things are contemplated, 
are assumed—time and space. To these he 
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assigns a strictly subjective reality. The 
truth of the fundamental axioms of geom- 
etry rests on the necessity and univers- 
ality of our intuitions of space in its three 
dimensions— intuitions which are not 
derived from any one of our senses, or 


|. from any combination of them, but lie at 


the ground and are the condition of all 
sensible human experience.. The under- 
standing, or the faculty which combines 
and classifies the materials yielded by 
sense, Kant subjects to a similar analysis. 
Allits operations are generalized into four 
fundamental modes or forms of concep- 
tion, which he names categories. These 
are four in number: 1. Quantity, including 
unity, multeity. 2. Quality, divided with 
reality, negation, and limitation. 3. Rela- 
tion, viz., substance and accident,cause and 
effect, action and reaction. 4, Modality, also 
subdivided into possibility, existence, and 
necessity. These form, as it were, the 
molds in which the rude material of the 
senses is shaped into conceptions, and 
becomes knowledge. properly so-called. 
The categories in themselves are the 
subject-matter of logic, which is so far 
forth a pure science, determinable @ préoré. 
The third and highest faculty, the reason, 
consists in the power of forming ideas— 
pure forms of intelligence, to which the 
sensible world has no adequate corre- 
spondents. Out of these ideas no science 
can be formed; they are to be regarded as 
regulative only, not as constitutive. The 
existence of God, immortality, freedom, 
are the objects after which the reason is 
perpetually striving, but concerning which 
it can decide neither one way or the other. 
Thus far, Kant’s system may be regarded 
as one of pure skepticism. The defi- 
ciencies of our speculative reason he con- 
ceives to be supplied by the moral faculty, 
to which he has given the name of practi- 
cal reason, the object of which is to deter- 
mine, not what is, but what ought to be. 
As the former determines the form of our 
knowledge, so the latter prescribes the 
form of our action. Obligation is not a 
mere feeling; it has a pure form, under 
which the reason is compelled to regard 
human conduct. The personality of man, 
which lies at the ground of speculative 
knowledge, becomes, as related to action, 
freedom of the will. It is in our moral 
nature that we must seek for the only 
yalid foundation of the belief in God, the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state 
in which the demands of the practical 
reason shall be realized. (See Kant’s 
Philosophical Works.) 


What course of study, or 
what oceupation, will best develop the 
* reflective or reasoning faculties ?” 

Ans. The attention and thoughtful peru- 
sal of such books as are written by the best 
minds of the age. Essays, debates, the 
French Revolution by Carlyle, Macaulay’s 
Essays, etc., etc. A careful perusal of the 
columns of the AmERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL will help you to secure clearness 
of thought and purity of sentiment. But 
you should not only read, but also converse, 
and that with persons of highest culture 
within your reach. Their influence will 
be to draw you up toward their plane of 
mental ability. 

N exvovusnuss—DnriyK.— 
1. How can nervousness be overcome? | 2. 
Does the moderate use of ale or beer in- 
crease nervousness? 3. Inasmuch as tea 
is harmful to the nervous system, what 
drink, in your opinion, would be a good 

_ substitute for it? ‘ 

Ans 1. Some persons inherit nervous sus- 
- ceptibility. It is a fixture in their consti- 
tution; and all that can be done is to 
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secure those conditions which are least 
calculated to irritate and excite nervous- 
ness. Nine tenths of that which passes 
for nervousness is not primarily charge- 
able to constitutional nervous suscepti- 
bility, but is induced by over-work, by 
dissipation, by sleeping too little, by using 
tea, coffee, pepper, and other spices, by 
using tobacco and alcoholic liquors. To 
get rid of nervousness that has been 
induced by bad habits, our advice is: quit 
the bad habits, one at a time, or all 
together; sleep liberally; keep the pas- 
sions and the appetites under proper re- 
straint, and you will have as quiet a 
nervous system as is consistent with your 
constitution and the way you have used it. 
2. The ingredients which make ale or beer 
an excitant or stimulant are doubtless bad 
for the nervous system and for the entire 
man. 8. It sometimes seems ridiculous 
when we_say to persons, ‘‘ You should not 
drink coffee, because it sends the blood to 
your brain and excites your nervous sys- 
tem.’’ ‘* What shall we drink then ?— tea?” 
“No.” “Chocolate?” ‘* No.’ ‘‘Well, what 
then shall we drink?” Our answer is, 
That which the Creator gives us to drink. 
What does a man seek to drink when 
famishing with thirst? Coffeeorale? Not 
a bit of it. His cry is, ‘‘ Water, water ;” 
and the water which is contained in vari- 
ous drinks constitutes all that is calculated 
in them to quench thirst. Coffee is simply 
water with solids mixed with it—sugar, 
the coffee bean, and the solid parts of 
milk—all the rest being water, so that all 
the drink there is to coffee is water after 
all. The other solid substances are food 
and stimulants, nothing more. 
Puonetics .— What is Pho- 
notypy ?_ Whatisphonetic printing? And 
what is the phonic and the phonetic meth- 
ods of teaching the above? Ihave heard a 
good deal about the utility of the phonetic 
method of learning to read, but have never 
heard just what it is. Webster does not 


ive me much satisfaction. Also, what is 
anophonics ? 


Ans. Phonotypy is a proposed method of 
printing by which each sound of the voice 
shall be represented by a distinct letter or 
type; when printed, it is called phonetic- 
print. There are thirty-four letters to the 
phonetic alphabet, and each is pronounced 
as written. For instance—langgwidj, in 
Phonotypy, would represent language ; ak- 
wairment means acquirement, 2z for is, and 
soon. Works on the above can be procur- 
ed through us. At present, this method of 
writing and reading is incomplete; but is 
adopted by some teachers in order to con- 
vey the correct pronunciation of words to 
their pupils. The term Panophonics liter- 
ally means all sounds, and the gentleman 
who proposes to publish a work under that 
title, alleges he has invented a system of 
signs and their combinations which will 
represent accurately all sounds in human 
speech. If so, the system will be valuable 
as an aid in the acquisition of foreign 
tongues, and may pave the way to a uni- 
versal language. 

Sonpinrs.—Why is i¢ that 
all men with high foreheads. make good 
soldiers and our best gonerals, especially 
wuen Inhabitivencss, which gives patriot- 
ism, and Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, which give foree and courage, are 
located in the back-head ? 


Ans. The ample forchead gives planning 
| talent, and intelligence is useful in the sol- 
dier. Soldiers who are ignorant, who are 
! mere machines, are not so effective as well- 
trained, intelligent men. The large fore- 

head gives intelligence, while the base and 
back of the head impart the force. Aman 
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with a large forehead is just as likely to 
have good force of character as one with it 
small. 


Urstorny oF TuE WoriLD.— 


What is the best general history of the 
world? 


Ans. Smith’s Universal History so far as 
completed is probably the most compre- 
hensive and best. There remain two or 
three yolumes, relating to modern times, 
yet to be issued before the work is com- 
plete. 


Iitsrory oF THE REBELLION. 


—Which is the best history of the Great 
Rebellion according to the price? 


Ans. We think Greeley’s ‘‘ American 
Conflict” the best out. In a matter of that 
kind, price is of little account. Poor his- 
tory, like poor butter, is dear at any price. 


Laneuacss.—Is it advisable 
for a person twenty-five years of age. who 
is just entering upon a seéientific course, to 
take up the languages, providing he docs 
not want to teach them? 


Ans. Yes, by all means. They will al- 
ways be found useful. Study them, and 
they will amply repay you for the time you 
spend. 


Cuunrca Hisrory. — Wha 


is the best history of the Christian Church 
from the commencement of the Christian 
era to the Reformation, or to the present 
time? and where can it be procured ? 


Ans, There are many good ones. Nean- 
der’s Church History, which comes down 
to the eleventh century, is the best so far. 
Geisler’s is translated down to 1648, 
and Schaff’s, of which two volumes will 
soon appear, comes down to the Reforma- 
tion. These are all lengthy. Hasse’s and 
Courtesy’s Church Histories are brief and 
condensed. Any of the above works can 
be procured through this office. 


Harr anp Tan.—1.. What is 
the cause of the hair of the head falling out 
in immature age? 2. What will prevent 
it? 3. What willremove tan? 

Ans. 1. The falling out of the hair may 
be occasioned by various conditions of the 
head, such as dryness of the scalp, unnatu- 
ral heat, etc. DlImess which affects the 
brain, rendering it unduly excited and 
feverish, loosens the hair. 2. In order to 
prevent it, we would suggest that all excit- 
ing causes be avoided, and that the head 
be frequently washed in tepid water and 
the scalp excited with a brush, not too 
harsh, two or three times a day. 3. We 
know of no preparation which will effect- 
ually remove tan without injuring the skin. 
In fact, we don’t see the necessity for its 
removal. We look upon a sun-brown face 
as an indication of health. We do not ad- 
mire the death-like pallor which is given 
to the complexion by a long-continued con- 
finement within doors, remote from the 
beneficent sunbeams. 


Opsucrion TO PuRENOLOGY. 
—How do you account for the fact that 
Phrenology has never been introduced into 
any of our institutions of learning? 


Ans. Phrenology has been introduced 
into institutions of learning, but not toany 
considerable extent in this country. In 
Germany and T'rance, distinguished pro- 
fessors of medical scicnce have given much 
attention to Phrenology, and lecture on 
the nature and functions of the brain 
according to the principles of Phrenology. 
Ta Engiand and Scotiaud much interest is 
manifested in Phrenology by the medical 
schools. The celebrated Prot. John Mackin- 
tosh, of Edinburgh, and Prof. John Hunter, 
of London, were strong advocates of Phre- 
nology, and instructed their students in its 
principles. In this country we admit that 
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most institutions of learning do not make 
Phrenology one of their subjects of in- 
struction, but that is no valid ground for 
denouncing it as false. Those discoveries 
in science which have proved the most 
happy in their influence on mankind in 
promoting public and private good, were, 
at their promulgation, met with fierce and 
even persecuting opposition, and that, too, 
from the ‘‘learned,’? who should have 
welcomed them with joy; and for many 
years they were combated, until all resist- 
ance was borne down by overwhelming 
evidence. It is necdless for us to enumer- 
ate these discoveries. They stand out dis- 
tinctly on the page of history a lasting 
reproach to ‘‘ learned” illiberality and con- 
servatism. Let your ‘‘M. D.’’ read our 
articles on the Extrinsic Proofs of Phre- 
nology, especially the one in the present 
number of the JouRNAL, and he will see 
that our science is deeply rooted in the 
popular mind, and, in fact, has the counte- 
nance and indorsement of some of the best 
minds in the world, scientific as well as 
literary. That Phrenology will ere long be 
admitted into the scheme of public educa- 
tion, we feel assured, for many leading 
educators are convinced of its importance 
in imparting instruction to the youthful 
mind, and“are now agitating the matter of 
making it a matter of study. Physiology 
has only within a few years been made & 
subject of instruction in some schools, 
whereas the importance of a knowledge of 
that science to the preservation of health 
has been declared publicly and privately 
by medicists for hundreds of years. It 


takes much time for new systems to work 
their way into general favor. The preju- 
dices of long established usage, and of 
“net”? theories which men eminent in 
science entertain, must be overcome—and 
this is no easy matter, even though the 
new system be sustained by the most 
palpable evidence. 


Coorrr InstirurE.—By 
what means can I gain information re- 
specting the Cooper Institute and the 
evening schools of New York? 


Ans. Address the Secretary of the Cooper 
Union, Cooper Institute, New York, and 
he will tell you all about that Institute. 
Address the Superintendent of Public 
Schools, or the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, New York, relative to night 
schools, and if you inclose a stamp for a 
reply, you will be likely to get it. 


Menmory.—I am a subscriber 


and constant reader of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and I wish to ask how I can 
strengthen my memory? 


Ans. We are a little puzzled to know 
how ‘‘a constant reader of the JourNaL” 
should not have fallen in with something, 
either in the answer to just such a question, 
or the statement in some other form, that 
memory is increased in strength just as 
other faculties are, namely, by their le- 
gitimate exercise. If one has a constant 
exercise of Combativeness, the organ will 
grow; if he has the constant necessity for 
the use of Firmness, the exercise which he 
gives it will increase its size and power. 
Our advice to persons who have a moderate 
memory is, that they resolve to remember 
certain things; that they think over at 
night the leading facts of the day, and, 
perhaps, tell them to husband, wife, or a 
friend, and then call up in the morning the 
facts of yesterday, and at night the facts 
of to-day and yesterday, and so on through 
the week; and we venture that by so doing 
persons will recollect more of a week’s 
life than they ordinarily do of the life of a 
month. This is a simple and easy method 
of reaching results, and it is the only 
legitimate one. 
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Sour anp Minp.—Please tell 
us the difference between soul and mind, 
or are the two identical ? 

Ans. The mind is the intellectual, the 
knowing power. But this is not the whole 
of the man. His moral sentiments must 
be added. These, with the intellect, con- 
stitute the soul. We gave this definition 
once at a lecture when the question was 
propounded, viz.: ‘* The soul is that which 
thinks, reasons, and feels moral obliga- 
tions.” Moral feeling and intellect, as we 
understand them, constitute the features 
in man which give him “the image of 
God.” 


Verpancy.— What is the 
meaning of the terms, ‘‘The fleshpots of 
Eg t,* and ‘Let the dead bury their 
dead ?” 

Ans. In an ancient work entitled ‘* The 
Bible,” in the book called Exodus, chapter 
Xvi., verse 3, and Matt. viii., verses 21 and 
22, answers may be found. 

How ro CLEAN THE TEETH. 


—Is it good to use salt to clean the teeth? 
and if not, what should be used, and where 
can we get it? 


Ans. Use a small tooth-brush with a very 
little toilet soap, and soft water, morning 
and evening. For a pick, yse a goose 
quill. We have seen the blade of a pocket- 
knife used for this purpose! Horrid! 

Burnp Toxw.—A reader at 
Beaver, Utah, writes us relative to our 
description of Blind Tom. We beg to say 
that Blind Tom has been developed only 
in one respect, and being partially blind, 
he does not get the culture of organs which 
he would with all the senses perfect. His 
organ of Tune is well developed, though 
some persons not phrenologists, and per- 
haps opposers, say the organ is ‘ wholly 
wanting,’ which is not true. When all 
the senses are perfect, and all the organs 
have a normal chance to be developed, we 
expect to find the head indicating the 
strength and natural condition of each 
organ, 


Kipnry Compiaint.—How 
can I cure a “kidney complaint’”’ of one 
year’s standing ? 

Ans. There are various kinds of ‘* kidney 
complaint,” and no single prescription will 
answer for all. If the disease be of an 
inflammatory nature, take a cool hip-bath, 
wear the wet girdle occasionally at night, 
and eat but little sugar and no condiments. 
You should consult a good physician who 
can study your habits and constitution. 





Actina.—Do you consider 


acting a dishonorable business? and if a 
young man were anatural actor, would you 
advise him to follow that profession ? 


Ans. The only way to judge of a subject 
like the one you propose is to consider 
how many out of a hundred who are actors 
are not ruined by the associations which 
belong toit. Acting per seis neither dis- 
honorable nor bad. We have known 
actors whose characters were untarnished. 
It is not the personating of Hamlet or 
Othello on the stage which is in itself 
wrong and bad. It is the side influences, 
the whisky, the carousing, the sensuality, 
which cluster around the stage. We think 
the temptations there are far greater than 
they are almost anywhere clse, and very few 
have the moral strength to withstand them. 
We certainly would advise no one in that 
direction, except he had th: highest order 
of talent to become an actor, and him we 
would advise to study law, become a 
lecturer, or employ his talents in some 
other direction. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


To Our Susscripers.—The 
work and objects of the JouRNAL must be 
known to all its readers. Comparatively 
speaking, more labor, pains, and expense 
have been spent upon the JouRNAL than 
any other monthly periodical of the same 
price. Its engravings cost considerable, as 
artists of acknowledged ability are employ- 
ed for the very purpose of securing accu- 
racy. We hope to increase our circulation 
to fifty thousand, and to do this at no dis- 
tant date, within the year ensuing. 

We point to the JouRNAL of past years 
as a criterion of what it shall be, with, of 
course, the addition of new scientific and 
sociological features, both interesting and 
profitable. 

We seek at all times to make the Jour- 
NAL a periodical worthy of its readers and 
worthy of the age. We do not believe in 
sending out, month after month, a publica- 
tion which shall not have within its covers 
something new and edifying, the reading 
of which shall not prove beneficial to the 
intellect and morality of the reader. 

We would like those who have professed 
themselves deeply interested in the cause 
of Phrenology and in the dissemination of 
its principles to bestir themselves, not for 
our personal sakes, but for the sake of 
humanity. 

We make liberal offers in the way of pre- 
miums to those who will procure subscrib- 
ers. By examining our table of premiums, 
it will be seen that the articles offered are 
of practical value, and desirable. We offer 
inducements to the ladies, to the would-be 
phrenological lecturer and examiner, to our 
friends the country boys who appreciate 
the excitement of the chase, and to our 
friends the country girls who are not above 
performing the ordinary duties of the 
household. 

The price of the JourNAt is low, exceed- 
ingly low; in fact, when we consider the 
labor and expenditure in its getting up, 
we feel strongly inclined to increase its 
price. But more of that anon. Our object 
is to benefit mankind, not to make our 
publications subservient to merely merce- 
nary views. We certainly would never grow 
rich on the rates of subscription advertised, 





TFreips For PHRENOLOGISTS. 
—The letters which come to us every day 
from esteemed correspondents asking us 
to send competent lecturers and delinea- 
tors, show, unmistakably, that Phrenology 
is fully appreciated, not only in the United 
States, but in Canada and elsewhere; and 
we hope to see, ere long, those miserable 
quacks who bring disgrace on a noble 
science superseded and supplanted. There 
is room enough for hundreds, yea, thou- 
sands of worthy lecturers on Phrenology in 
America alone. There is a glorious field 
open now down in the sunny South, from 
whence lecturers have been so long exelud- 
ed, and who will now be as warmly wel- 
comed, Commerce is rapidly increasing 
there, and all the cities will soon, if not al- 
ready, exceed their former prosperity. 

Again, in the ‘‘ Far West” is a large field. 
Far out across the Rosky Mountains, 
“even unto the City of the Saints,” 
the call comes to us for ‘‘ more help,” 
““more help.”? California is alive and pros- 
perous, and wherever prosperity goes, 
there is the field for the phrenologist. 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Arizona are now 
alive to their own interests, and if we may 
judge by the amount of phrenological books 


| that we send to these new Territories, then 
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we can only say that good men should lose 
no time in getting there. In fact, in every 
State of the Union good, competent men 
are needed. Canada also sends us glorious 
news: ‘‘Send us lecturers on your noble 
science.”? And even Great Britain, old and 
pert as she fis, offers a cordial hand to all 
Americans who visit her shores. She is 
no doubt glad to see us, and we advise our 
friends to get ready for the campaign and 
invade her soil with the grand truths of 
Phrenology, together with the glorious 
views of equal rights, which her sons are 
so bravely striving to obtain from their 
pampered aristocracy. But we need not 
enumerate every place that occurs to our 
memory that presents a good field for the 
phrenological lecturer, and we can only 
conclude by saying that— 
‘* All the world’s a field, 

In which to plant the seeds 

Of science—that noble plan, 

To show ‘‘ the proper ear of mankind 

isman.”’ 


“ Wnuat Can I Do Best ?” 
—Every man, woman, and child wishes to 
know with certainty in what calling or 
pursuit in life he can accomplish most, do 
the most good, obtain a competency, and 
provide for the wants of himself and oth- 
ers dependent onhim. He desires to place 
himself in that position for which he is by 
nature and acquirement best fitted, and in 
which he may, without doubt or experi- 
ment, secure success in life. Few men in 
the ordinary pursuits come up fully to their 
highest capabilities. It is true that some, 
by mere accident or good fortune, without 
definite knowledge of their own powers, 
stumble upon a situation to which they 
happen to be well adapted, and in which 
without a struggle they rise to eminence. 
They are said to be ‘lucky ;” while thou- 
sands of others, more highly educated, 
with force and energy of character, pursue 
a respectable though tiresome course, cho- 
sen without regard to their adaptation to 
it, which brings them ‘‘ neither honor nor 
profit.” These get a living, while many 
more drag out an unhappy existence, com- 
plaining of their hard lot, and end their 
days in disappointment, pronouncing ‘‘ life 
afailure.”” We have aremedy for this. It 
is scientific, and therefore reliable. By the 
aid of Phrenology and Physiology the true 
character, with all its capabilities, may be 
clearly indicated; the most suitable call- 
ing, profession, or occupation to which 
each person is adapted, and in which he 
may best succeed, can be clearly pointed 
out, and you, reader, may thus learn ‘‘ how 
to rise in the world,” and make the most it 


| is possible of all your talents. 


Parents wish to znsure for their children 
all the blessings which judicious training 
and right direction can secure. By having 
their characters fully described, and care- 
Sully written out, they will have a Chart 
which will serve to keep them in the right 
direction. What can I do best? Can I 
succeed as an Attorney, Artist, or Author? 
Bookseller, Editor, or Engineer? <A Far- 
mer, Inventor, Lecturer, Manufacturer, 
Merchant, Orator, Painter, or Seulptor? 
A Preacher or Physician? A Poet, Sailor, 
Soldier, or Teacher ? 

Can it be foretold, with scientific cer- 
tainty, what I can do best? We answer: 
By the light of Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Physiognomy you may know for a certainty 
what you are, as compared with others— 
what you can do best, and how you may 
turn all your talents to the very best pos- 
sible use. Private examinations, with 
charts, and full written descriptions of char- 
acter and advice in regard to the most ap- 
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propriate occupations and pursuits in 
which you can best succeed; Faults, how 
to correct them; Health, how to secure 
and retain it; the Management of Chil- 
dren; Self-Improvement, etc., given daily 


by Messrs. FowLeR anD WELLS, at their. 


private rooms, 389 Breadway, New York. 
Cabinet always open, and free to visitors, 
by whom it is constantly thronged. 

P. 8. Those residing at a distance, who 
can not call in person, should send stamp, 
or an envelope properly addressed to them- 
selves, in which we will send the ‘‘ Mirror 
OF THE Minp,” explaining how they may 
have character delineated from photo- 
graphie likenesses. 

SKuLL.— Our acknowledg- 
ments are due to Mr. James Leach, of Nas- 
sau Street, New York, who has presented 
a skull for our collection, which was taken 
out of the earth in Nassau Street, where 
some excavations are going on. The 
skull evinces a strongly animal man, with- 
out much refinement or intelligence, who 
probably lived many y years ago. 


Music. — Many persons re- 
gret, in mature life, not having taken mu- 
sical culture when young, as it is not only 
an accomplishment but a pleasure, and 
often serves as a means of support. A 
young lady of ouracquaintance in this city, 
competent to teach on the piano, will in- 
struct pupils at their residences on mode- 
rate terms. She will also form a class for 
beginners at her residence, at eight dollars 
aterm, Her address will be furnished at 
this office, 889 Broadway. 


A New Man in tue Frerp. 
—We are glad to hear of the successful dé- 
bit, as a lecturer and examiner, of Mr. 
James Burns, of London. The English 
papers speak warmly of this new candid- 
ate, and from personal acquaintance we 
predict for him a most useful future. Mr. 
Burns was the associate and assistant of 
John B. Gough in his grand lecturing tour 
through Great Britain and Ireland. He 
was a membcr of our private professional 
classes in London, attended our public 
lectures in Exeter Hall; and for years he 
has been a close observer, an attentive 
reader, and is now a good lecturer and. de- 
lineator of character. 

Mr. Hacererty, now in England—for- 
merly from America—is doing good sery- 
ice in the way of disseminating truth in 
the old country. Old mother England is 
slow to take in new ideas, and goggles her 
eyes with prejudice, but can not shut out 
the light altogether. Americans feel a just 
pride in taking the old dame by the hand 
and leading her up to the present advanced 
position attained by her children of the 
Western world. 

New Music.—We must ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following 
pieces of choice music from Messrs. Oliver 
Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: ‘Hast thou seen the young 
day blushing?” from Gounod’s opera of 
‘“*Trene ;” price 40 cents. Rupy. ‘‘ I open- 
ed the leaves of a book last night ;” song 
by Virginia Gabriel; 30 cents. ‘‘ When 
we wenta gleaning ;” ballad sung by Mlle. 
Parepa; music by Wm. Ganz; 40 cents. 
Parepa Valse (waltz); for the piano; by J. 
W. Turner; 30 cents. Shower Polka, one 
of the light and elegant traceries; by 
James W. Colby; 80 cents. La Moisson 
d’Or, or The Golden Harvest; for the pi- 
ano, including operatic selections by H. 
Alberti; 20 cents. 
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Toat. New Rirte, 
THUNDERBOLT.—Such improvements have 
been made by the manufacturers as to com- 
pel them to raise the price from $25. to 
$28. Those who wish this best of all the 
modern sporting rifles will, therefore, re- 
mit to us $23 instead of $25, and the article 
will be immediately forwarded. 











General Items. 





IntTerest-tnc. — Messrs. G. 
TJ. and C. 1. D., Primary Teachers, are 
correct in regard to their interpretation of 
the statement, ‘* Any other rate of interest 
may be similarly calculated by adding cr 
subtracting proportionate parts. It would 
have made the statement in our October is- 
sue clearer to have said ‘‘ adding to or sub- 
tracting from” the interest so obtained 
af six per cent. its aliquot parts according 
to the rate of interest required. By this 
convenient process, however, something 
more than the true interest is found, this 
excess being equal to about one seventy- 
fifth of the interest as found. 


Anrigoiry or Man. — The 
State geological survey of California has 
recently made a discovery that will attract 
attention all over the world, and become a 
notable fact in the history of geology. 
Every person of intelligence is supposed to 
know that the age of the earth, according 
to the unanimous opinions of geologists, 
is not less than a million of years; that 
there have been successive epochs of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, the remains of 
which are found deep in the rocks; that 
the animals and plants of the earlier epochs 
differ from those now living on earth; and 
that, until very lately, nothing had been 
found to show that man lived on our globe 
before the beginning of the presentcra. A 
few years since, however, some human 
bones were found in England and France, 
showing that men lived in these islands in 
a former epoth, cotemporaneously with 
the hyena, the rhinoceros, the elephant, 
and numerous other animals which disap- 
peared from Europe long before the begin- 
ning of our historical records. This dis- 

-covery made a great sensation in the 
learned world, and was the basis of Lyell’s 
great work on the ‘‘ Antiquity of Man- 
kind.” The ancient human bones: of 
Europe were found in the formation known 
as the lias; but now a human skull has 
been found in California in the pleiocene, 
a much older formation. This skull is, 
therefore, the remnant not only of the 
oldest known pioneer of that State, but 
the oldest known human being. 

[Proof, gentlemen, we want proof. <As- 
sertion is one thing, proof quite another. 
We shall be glad to see a human skull a 
million or even half a million years old.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 


Ten SHILLINGS STERLING.— 
The price of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for 1867 has been fixed by our London 
agents at10s. This covers postage, freight, 
etc., and secures a prompt delivery to sub- 
scribers. Ten shillings English is about 
$2 50 in American specie. 





Losr !—There is to-day on 
Blackwell's Island, New York, a man who, 
a few years ago, was onc of the most learn- 
ed and eloquent, acceptable and promising 
youug ministers in the land. He refused 
an invitation from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Troy to settle as a colleague pas- 
tor with the Rev. Dr. Beman. He is now 
a driveling idiot, not by a visitation from 
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God, but through excessive use of alcoholic 


| liquor, 








[Nor is this a singular case. Go to our 
asylums, our prisons, and our graveyards, 
and count the thousands, just as promising, 


; who are dragging out miserable lives, or 


have gone down to drunkards’ graves. ] 


SLELPLESSNESS.—‘i'0 promote 
sleep, be regular in all your habits; retire 
and rise at certain hours; cat very light 
suppers, or, still better, none at all; do not 
over-exercise the hrain, and especially 
avoid everything exciting in the evening; 
take suflicient out-of-door muscular exer- 
cise during the day to moderately fatigue 
you; take a sponge or hand bath every 
morning and follow it with plenty of fric- 
tion ; upon retiring expose the entire sur- 
face of the bedy to the air for five or ten 
minutes, and at the same time rub the skin 
briskly with the hands. If you feel rest- 
less during the night, rise and walk about 
the room in a nude state for a few minutes, 
at the same time rubbing the body briskly 
with the hands. When you rise, don’t for- 
get to open the bed so as to air it well. 
Never retire at night with cold feet; warm 
them by exercise if you can, otherwise by 
warm water or before a fire, but always 
warm them in some way. 


Dr. Dio Lewis’ Mustcan 
Gymnastics.—This novel method of teach- 
ing light gymnastics we had the pleasure of 
witnessing afew evenings ago at one of the 
classes of D. U. Martin, M.D., held in Har- 
yard Rooms, corner Sixth Avenue and For- 
ty-second Street, New York. The class had 
only been under training two weeks, and 
exhibited a degree of proficiency in the 
performance of various graceful feats and 
movements which was highly commend- 
able to the accomplished Doctor. These 
exercises tend not only to promote erect- 
ness of form, symmetry of person, skill, 
activity, energy, endurance, and grace of 
movement, but as they have a piano ac- 
companiment, educate also the individual 
musically. They are the poetry of motion 
with music. They tend to cultivate the 
organs of Time, Tune, Weight, Size, and 
Order, and a deficiency in any one of these 
faculties, especially in the organ of Time, 
is quickly perceivable and equally ludi- 
crous. 

Tor Heap or Ricnermu.— 
The Paris correspondent of the London 
Star says: “*The head of Richelieu was 
separated from his corpse during the first 
revolution in Paris. M. Fortoul was the 
first person to whom it occurred to restore 
the head to the remains of the once mighty 
Cardinal, but in spite of all his exertions 
he failed to do so. The present Emperor, 
with the help of M. Duruy, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, has been more success- 
fal, the head having been discovered in the 
possession of M. Armez, a gentleman of 
Bretagne, who has presented it to his Maj- 
esty. Authentic documents proving its 
identity have been sent up withit. It ap- 
pears that the head of the Cardinal was 
taken by a hosier of the Rue St. Denis dur- 
ing the breaking open of his tomb. The mob 
got at the coffin, and, trampling upon the 
embalmed corpse, cut it in picces. The 


| head was instantly taken possession of by 


the hosier, who, taking a favorable oppor- 
tunity, hid it under his clothes, proud and 
happy to be the proprietor of so valuable a 
relic. Fearing, however, that it would be 
found out that he had robbed this treasure, 
he was suddenly seized with the idea of 
sawing it in two, so that the face alone is 
preserved from the forehead to the chin. 
It is this mask, as it were, that is now at 
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the Ministére de l’Instruction Publique. 
It is perfectly mahogany in color, the teeth 
are beautifully white, and the mustache 
and imperial are of a reddish brown. Phi- 
lippe de Champagni’s portrait, which we 
have all gazed at in the square room of the 


Louvre, is proved to be a rxarvelous like- 


ness—the outline of the features as correct 
as though it.had been photographed.” 


A RESIDENT in China, by no 
means enamored of the country, describes 
it as a country where the roses have no 
fragrance and the women no petticoats; 
where the laborer has no Sabbath, and the 
magistrate no sense of honor; where the 
Yoads bear no vehicles, and the ships no 
keels ; where the old men fly kites ; where 
the needle points to the south, and the 
sign of being puzzled is to scratch the an- 
tipodes of the head; where the place of 
honor is on the left hand, and the seat of in- 
telligence isin the stemach; where to take 
off your hat is an insolent gesture, and to 
wear white garments i$ to put yourself in 
mourning ; which has a literature without 
an alphabet, and a language without a 
grammar, 

Wuisxuns!—Those wishing 
a fine set of whiskers, a nice mustache, or 
a beautiful head of glossy hair will not, if 
possessed with an ordinary amount of 
brains, pay away their money for some- 
thing to put on outside. <A lather of sweet 
cream and a hungry cat will ‘‘ fix things,” 
at least to the taste of the cat. 


$700 A YEAR, Wirnovut Ex- 
PENSE—250,000 WitTNEssES.—Purchasers of 
Sewing Machines will be interested in the 
following statements ; 

Mrs. H. B., of Rockford, Dlinois, writes 
to Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson: ‘tI send you 
a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 10,426, to 
have attached the recent improvements— 
the improved loop-check, tension, glass 
foot, new style hemmer, braider and corder. 
I have used this machine for six years 
without repairing, and in that time it has 
earned for me a little over $4,000.” 

Mrs. F. H. F., of Elizabeth, N. J., writes: 
**T have had one of the Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machines, No. 6,852, for ten years. 
It has been used by myself, family, and 
friends constantly, with no expense for re- 
pairs.” 

Two hundred and fifty thousand wit- 
nesses might be called (the number of 
machines manufactured by the Wheeler & 
Wilson Company), but these two testimo- 
nials are suficient to direct attention to a 
very important particular. Simplicity in 
the structure of a machine is of prime im- 
portance, as regards its comprehension, 
facility of working, and necd of ropairs. 
Friction from complication of parts and 
movements is sure to work mischief. A 
sewing-machine should be able to make 
1,000 stitches a minute, say eight hours each 
day. This would give annually about 
150,000,000 of stitches, or, in ten years, 
1,500,000,000, and of course requires a cor- 
responding number of movements. Hence 
the bearing and moving points and sur- 
faces should be carefully observed, Are 
there many points to oil, or is much oil re- 
quired? Ifso, the machine will soon want 
repairs, = 

In the testimony before the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, the witnesses, mechani- 
cal experts, well qualified from observation 
and expericnce, directed his especial atten- 
tion to the simplicity of the Whecler & 
Wilson Machine and its consequent jree- 
dom from wear and need of repaérs. 

Jobn Sibley deposed: I must declare the 
Wheeler & Wilson to be the most wonder- 
ful and comprehensive sewing mechanism 
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ever put into the American market, It is 
the simplest as well as the most cunning in 
principle. There is genius and high me- 
chanical ability in its arrangement, and, 
therefore, it is most reliable and easy to 
keep in order. There is a directness of 
connection between the power and the re- 
sult, never found by me in the devices of 
any other inventor, and the mechanical re- 
sults follow of the highest possible speed, 
quiet and easy movement, which make ita 
delight to mechanicians. I think it just to 
denominate it one of the marvels of the age, 

George H. Collins deposed: I have long 
regarded the Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
as the most ingenious in plan and the most 
remarkable in its performance. The wide 
range of work to which it is adapted, the 
great rapidity of its movement, and its 
almost noiseless execution, are due to its 
peculiar construction. Iam satisfied that 
one of these machines will do eight or ten 
times as much as can be done by hand, and 
quite one fifth more than any other two- 
thread machine will do. Wéth very trifling 
repaers tt will run ten years. No machine 
of equal merit has ever been under my ob- 
servation. ie 

Charles A. Durgin deposed: I have been 
familiar with sewing-machines for many 
years. The Whecler & Wilson Machines 
are vastly superior in their adaptation and 
use upon all classes of work for domestic 
purposes. One great consideration in the 
use of sewing-machines is the expense of 
repairs. From the ease of all its mechan- 
ical movements, the Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine is subjected to but slight wear, 
and the expense of repair is very slight in 
comparison with other machines. I am 
fully convinced that they do not cost one 
Jifih of that of any other two-thread ma- 
chine. 

N. D. Stoops deposed: I have visited all 
the principal sewing-machine manufacto- 
ries, and have had the best facilities for 
finding out not only what was best, but 
why it was*best. The Wheeler & Wilson 
is the simplest in parts, the most direct, 
quiet, and rapid in action of any two-thread 
machine. Other machines can not keep up 
with it. Inow sell all kinds, and sell ten 
of these to one of any other. Others come 
back for exchange, with many murmurs 
and complaints; these never. Once sold, 
they are gone, and as an article of mer- 
chandise they are always salable. 

Sewing with a machine is such an ad- 
vance upon hand-sewing that it should not 
be surprising to hear any machine com- 
mended, Those, however, are best quali- 
fied to judge of their comparative value 
who have tried more than one thoroughly. 
A machine may, by some peculiarity, be 
well suited to a special work, and yet poor- 
ly adapted to the general purposes of sew- 
ing. Many of what are called selling points 
in a machine are simply frivolous, and in- 
tended to tickle the fancy of those who are 
sold. Itisno great recommendation in a 
horse for family use that it can walk on 
three legs ; and so useless tricks in a sewing- 
machine should be ignored. Substantial 
excellences only can stand the test of time 
and use. Are the offices it performs use- 
ful, and does it execute them well ? 

Other questions are important. Is the 
Company honorable and responsible? Are 
its guarantees well filled? Does it furnish 
facilities for suppliesard repairs? Usually 
those promise most who intend to perform 
least. Scores of manufacturers have dis- 
appeared and left purchasers of machines 
with no means of repairs or of obtaining 
needles and parts of machines, greatly to 
the detriment of the Sewing-Machine bus- 
iness. See our premium list. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consia- 
eretion, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of % cents aline.] 








Turkisu Barus. — No. 63 
CoLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
TurKisH Batu has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished toalimited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hovurs.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P.M. 


Mrs. E. Dr La Verens, M.D., 


149 Cartton AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 





Tue Hycrmn Homer. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





NaturaL History or Nrw 
Yorx.—Printed by authority of the Gov- 
ernor and Senate of the State of New York. 
A very important work, and not to be 
found in the market at any price. We can 
supply the following volumes, got up in 
good and substantial binding, and in large 
quarto volumes, embracing the following 
subjects: 

6, Zoology, by James F. DeKay; 2, Bot- 
any, by John Torrey; 1, Mineralogy, by 
Lewis C. Beck; 4, Geology, by Wm. M. 
Mather, James Hall, and Lardner Van- 
uxem ; 5, Agriculture, by E. Emmons; 2, 
Palaentology, by James Hall. All fall of 
costly Plates and Engravings—19 volumes. 
Price $150. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 





Tse Movement - Curr. — 
Chronic Inyalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 88th Street, New York City. 


[New Editions Now Ready.j 


Puonocraruic Works. — 
Granam’s Hanp-Boox. of Standard 





Phonography esac ewe o- $2 25 
$6 Reporter’s Manual....... 1 00 
$ Standard Phonographic 
Dictionary heise: 5 00 
Prrman’s MANUAL...........00-0008 1 10 
Ws Readers smiscat. Seems On 50 
s¢ Reporter’s Companion.... 1 50 
4 Tenchor, swhisias oss aeice 1 50 
ss Phrase: Book :;.n/094 tekiopas 1 00 
$8 Tlistory of Shorthand..... 1 00 
Lonetey’s American Manual of 
IPhonograpnys.fo-seces aman 1 00 
Copy Books, per dozen..... ....... 1 00 
Reporting. Covers: ater gaze canes 1 00 


The Phonographic Library, embracing 
the Hand-Book and Dictionary, sent by ex- 
press for $6 50, or by mail, postpaid, at the 
affixed prices. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


St. 889 Broadway, New York. 
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ALWAYS TAKE THE BEST! 


MOOREH’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 
THE MOST POPULAR NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 
\ FOR BOTH TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Tue Rurauis the Standard in its Sphere of Journalism, being the largest-circulating 
Paper of its Class in the World—best evidence of Intrinsic Merit and Superiority. In 


variety of Practical, Useful, Entertaining, and Timely Reading it has no equal, its ample 
pages comprising Departments devoted to or treating upon 


AGRICULTURE, LITERATURE, 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
HORTICULTURE, EDUCATION, 
ARCHITECTURE, GENERAL NEWS, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY, MARKET REPORTS, Erc. 

With Illustrations, Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Music, Rebuses, Enigmas, Hic., Htc. 

Tur Rurau is a National Periodical, read and admired by Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, in Country, Village, and City. It is under the Editorial Supervision of its origina- 
tor, D. D. T. Moor, who has had Seventeen Years’ Experience in its Management. The 
aim is to render the paper unequaled in both Contents and APPEARANCE—and such it 
is pronounced by Press and People. The Best TALENT is employed. For example, 
its Department of Sapp Iuspanpry is edited by Hon. Henny 8. Ranparz, LL.D., 
author of the ** The Practical Shepherd,” ‘‘Sheep Husbandry in the South,” ete., and 
is alone worth many times the cost of the paper to any flock-master; while its Southern 
Corresponding Editor is the on. T, C. Perens, late President of the New York State 
Agricultural Socicty, now of Maryland. Many other able and talented writers are regu- 
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lar contributors to the RuRA. 


VouumE XVIII, for 1867, will be in Superior Style—New Type, Good Book Paper, 


and many Fine Engravings. 
will comprise Eight Double Quarto Pages. 


Each of its Fifty-Two Numbers (not 12, like a monthly) 
An Index, etc., at close of the volume. 


TERMS, in Apvyance—Only $3 a Year; Five Copies for $14; Seven/for $19; Ten 
for $25, and any greater number at same rate—only $2 50 per copy. Club papers sent 
to different post-offices. As we pay American postage, $2 70 is the lowest Club rate 


to Canada, $3 50 to Europe. 


te Now 1s Ture Time To SuBscRIBE AND Form CuivuBs. 


Premiums, Free Copies, 


etc., to Club Agents, and we want at least one agent in every town in the Union. Spec- 


imens, Show-Bills, Indncements, etc., sent free. 


it. 


Address 
D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 
WILL FURNISH A FRESH SERMON To 


TT EE 
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to be published FoRTNIGHTLY, commencing with the first week in December. Now is 
the time to subscribe, as those who do so will receive the paper jree for the month of 
December. TERMS, $2 50 per year in advance., Address , 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE METHODIST, 114 Nassau St., New York. 





Lapirs’ FREEMASONRY.— 
Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural Tlustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Rozsert Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Illustrated, Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

(>> This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Fastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illnstrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. T)ustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 432 Broome St., New York. : 





Tur Pisce tro Ger CiLora- 
Inc. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra \»w prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 








Herarp or Hearta.—From 
the New York Tribune. The Herald of 
Health presents an agreeable and instruc- 
tive miscellany of popular reading, in ad- 
dition to the lucid expositions of hygiene, 
to which it is specially devoted. It aims 
to accomplish the work which is usually 
neglected by the schoolmaster, and to lay 
before the American people, especially the 
younger members of the community, a 
plain account of the principles and laws 
which are at the foundation of physical 
well-being. Without maintaining any 
ultra system of abstinence, it makes war 
on alcohol, tobacco, and the unclean social 
habits which arise from their use, and 
earnestly sets forth the importance of 
purity of body as well as of purity of mind. 
The value of frequent bathing, regular ex- 
ercise, wholesome cooking, and other or- 
dinances of muscular Christianity, is in- 
sisted on with apostolic zeal, and the best 


methods of turning them to practical ac- 
count are fully explained and illustrated. 
Among the contributors to this journal we 
observe the names of several distinguished 
writers, whose able pens give peculiar 
varicty and interest to its pages. The 
arrangement of the matter evinces not a 
little editorial experience and skill, insur- 
ing a valuable family journal which de- 
serves a kindly welcome as an efficient aid 
to the progress of popular education. 

Two Dollars a year, twenty cents a 
number. November and December num- 
bers free to new subscribers, 

Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 
Laight Stregt, New York. 2t 
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To Tracuers, CLERGYMEN, 
AND OTnERs.—Agents wanted everywhere 
for WEDGWooD’s GOVERNMENT AND LAWS 
oF THE UNITED States. A Comprehen- 
sive View of the Rise, Progress, and Pres- 
ent Organization of the State and National 
Governments. 

It contains the minimum of law which 
every citizen should possess to enable him 
to discharge with intelligence and fidelity 
his duties to the State and to the Nation, 
and to conduct his private affairs with per- 
fect safety to bimself and justice to others. 
It has been submitted to the criticism of 
the ablest jurists, who commend it and 
its objects most heartily, A perusal of the 
table of contents and a single chapter will 
convince any intelligent voter of the need 
of the knowledge presented. 

Ir 1S STRICTLY A SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 
Reliable, active men and women, who wish 
to do good and make money, can do both 
by canvassing for this book. Some of our 
Agents are making over $100 a week. A 
circular, giving Title-page, Table of Con- 
tents, Testimonials, and Specimen pages, 
with Agency documents, will be sent on 
application. Territory assigned, and lib- 
eral inducements offered. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Publishers, 430 Broome St., New York. 





A Vecrerarntuan CoLony.— 
Thaye purchased a tract of Ten THOUSAND 
AcrES oF Lanp, near Chillicothe, Ohio, 
beautifully situated, and admirably calcu- 
lated for fruit-growing. I am having the 
tract laid out in village lots and ten-acre 
farms, for the purpose of founding a colony 
of Vegetarians, whose chief occupation 
will be the cultivation in their perfection 
of all the staple fruits of the temperate 
zone. A pamphict will be issued in a few 
days, entitled ‘‘ Hygeiana,” which will give 
full particulars of the location, prices of 
land, plan of organization, ete., etc. Single 
copies 15 cents ; ten copies for one dollar. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
2t 97 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


- Our ScHooLtpay Visiror.— 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FoR YouNG 
Prorite.—Contains first-class Original Sto- 
ries, Sketches of Travel, Spicy Dialogues, 
excellent Music, Biographies of Great Men, 
Letters, Problems, Rebuses, Puzzles, etc. 

1867. New Series. The Eleventh year 
of its Publication. Acknowledged to be 
one of the first magazines of the land. 

32 large double columm OCTAYO PAGES 
EACH MONTH. Among its contributors are 
some of the most eminent American writ- 
ers, and its pages are embellished with 
original designs from the most cultivated 
American artists. A journal as elevating 
in tone and elegant in appearance as Amer- 
ican talent and skill can produce, 

A Department is especially devoted to 
“Our Lirtte Fors.” 

Published the first of every month at 
$1 2ayear. 3 copies, $3. 5 copies, with 
premium, $5. 

Valnable Premiums for Clubs. Rare in- 
ducements to Agents. Specimen num- 
bers with full instructions sent postpaid 
for ten cents. Agents wanted in every 
School and at every Post-Office in the 
United States. Every teacher should have 
it. J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 

1308 Chestnut St., Philade!phia, Pa. 





Piano Insrruction. —A 
young lady, well qualified to teach, will re- 
ceive a class of beginners at her residence, 
in New York, at $8 a term; or she will in- 
struct pupils at their residences on moder- 
ate terms. Address or apply to FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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Low-Pricrep CoLLECTION OF 
SacrED Music.—The Chapel. A Collec- 
tion of Tunes in all Metres, Composed for, 
| and Especially Adapted to the wants of all 
| Church Choirs and Christian Worshipers, 
Home Circles, and Social Gatherings. 
Price, in paper, 33 cents, boards 40 cents. 
| Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washington St., Boston. 


Sep apmemmpire eS 

STATEMENT, SHOWING THE 
| Trur ConpiTtion or THE NINTH NA- 
| TIONAL BANK, of the City of New York, 
| Wo. 363 Broadway, on Monday morning, 
| October 1st, 1866. 


| — 
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5 RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts........ $5,101,962 63 
Government Sccurities...... 1,751,863 60 
| Furniture and Fixtures...... 10,000 00 
i MePaxes (paid... 2:2. ......0e-. 20,322 24 
| Specie and Legal Tender 
IND ULES cee eames 2,767,086 21 
Cash Items and Exchanges.. 718,535 69 
Due from Banks and Bank- 
q DOTS. s. se e------e--eee 1,206,864 60 
Contingent Expenses....... 66/891 28 





$11,645,476 35 
t 


LIABILITIES. 
Wapital Stock................ $1,000,000 00 
Surplus Profits.............. 315,846 10 
Dividends Unpaid........... 2,490 00 
TOC SES Hee 945,585 00 
Peis SAP BIG Sth. 9,381,555 25 


¢ $11,645,476 35 
me § JOSEPH U. ORVIS, Pres’t. 
Pat JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 


7” . 
 Adbertisements, 
[Announcements for thés or the preceding 
artment must reach the publishers by the 
the month preceding the date in which 


are intended to appear. Terms for ad. 
lising, 25 cents a line, or $25 a column.]| 














Dr. S. B.Surrn’s Execrro- 
Maenetic Macnurnes.—The only ones 
where a true vnméxed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and_ strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
erein is exposed the trick of the ‘t Six 
trent” contrivance, and where it is 
own that there is but one current ir 
icity, and but one important mod*.i- 
m in that current; as well as che 
ty that the so-called ‘Six c.rrent 
achine has nearly double magnetic 
power.” The book I allude to will be 
found interesting and instructive. No 
] , and sent postage prepaid. 

. The Magnetic power of my éntensé- 
irect Current raises nine pounds. 
The arrangement in Smith’s apparatus 
gives a much stronger physiological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. 

_. “B. Sruto1an, Jr., Yale College.” 
_ Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 

Address Dk. S. B. SMITH, 309 os fr 

t 









- 


way, New York. 


Tur Horace Waters GRAND 
SQUARE AND Upricut PrANos, MELODEONS, 
Casinet OrGANSs.—Wholesale and re- 
To let, and rent allowed, if purchased. 
‘onthly payments received for the same. 
ond-hand pianos at bargains, from $60 
$225. Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 
way. Cash paid for second-hand 
os. Pianes tuned and repaired. New 
ve pianos for $275 and upward. 
0 stools and coyers. 
HORACE WATERS. 








_ Dr. Jerome Kipper’s High- 
t Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
‘ovenmrents patented in the United 
a a; England, and France. 
ddress DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
480 Broadway, New York. 

















CuHickERING & Sons. KEs- 


tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs, 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 





Grey Hatr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The qguéckest, most efficacious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Hvery Botile Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
GABANDAN & Marsu, 679 Broadway, 
CASWELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
Heceman & Co., Broadway, 
Kwaprp, 362 Hudson Street, and 
Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, ?. C. WELLS & CO.,, 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
S. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 





Tore Trapper’s Guip—e—A 
Manual of Instructions for Capturing all 
kinds of Fur-bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins ; with Observations cn the Fur 
Trade, Hints on Life in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
cursions. By S. Newhouse, and other 
Trappers and Sportsmen. Price 75 cents. 
Sent by mail free of postage. 

OWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


New PuysioGNomy; or, 
Siens oF CHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By 8..R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In three 
styles. Price, in one volume, muslin, 
handsomely bound, $5; in heavy calf, 
marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full 
gilt, $10. A very handsome presenta- 
tion book. Address 


. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The ‘“Sions of Character” are minutely 
elucide .cd, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der t).em available. Itis inthe delineation 
of i.dividual character that the system finds 
it’, most useful application. The various 
-aces and nations are described. The T'eu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drtvrves, ORATORS, 
STATESMEN, Warniors, Artists, Ports, 
Poinosopners, INvENTOoRS, PuGILISTs, 
Sure@Eons, Discovprers, Actors, Must- 
ctAns, ctc., are given. It is an ENcyc1o- 
papi of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Cesar, Shak- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the book, 





where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 
- AGENTS WANTED. 


For Lecrurers, COLLEGES, 
STUDENTS, AND PuBLic INSTITUTIONS.— 
New Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 

Anatomy of the Neck (colored), $1_25._ 

Anatomy of the Male and Female Pelvis, 
showing each in their various parts. Pre- 
paid by mail, $3. 

These plates were prepared expressly for 
Physicians, Lecturers, Teachers, and Stu- 
dents. iOWLER AND WELLS, 

| 389 Broadway, New York. 








MERICAN ARTISAN AND 


PATENT Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, deyoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Forcign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the housebold; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farincrs ; 
** Mechanical Movements,”’ and othcr use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all rotents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts »nd sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the 4merican Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writcrs 
upon scicntific and rechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $250 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensive) -ngaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forsigs Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamrblet, entitled ‘t Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” | BROWN, COMBS & CO., 

Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
Oct. tf. No. 18% sreadway, New York. 


ir wil eventually be known 


in every Hotel, Lanusry, and Family in the 
land, that STARCH GLOSS is the only ar- 
ticle that will give a fine, beautizul, ivory- 
like polish to linen vr muslin. It is the 
ONLY ARTICLE that will efiectually prevent 
the tron and dust from adhering to the cloth. 
It makes old linen :cuk like new! Goods 
done up with it keep clean much longer, 
thereby saving time and labor in washing, 
It is the most’ econe.uical article that can 
be used, costing only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized family. 
Warranted not to is: ure the clothes. Itis 
used by the principal Ilotels, Laundries, 
and iHousatide of private families in this 
city, to whom you ass respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men kre endeavoring to 
deceive the public by worthless articles call- 
ed Starch Gloss, ei... to prevent fraud we 
now put upon the wrapper of each cake a 
fac-simile of the signature of the inventor, 
Win. Cullen. Fo. ale by Grocers and 
Druggists. NEW YORK SV¥ARCH GLOSS 
COMPANY, 218 Fulton Street, New York. 


Kor Homunm li 





UxXERCISE.—In- 
dian clubs, made by the best manufacturers, 
of various sizes anu weights, from 2 lbs. to 
25 lbs. Prices from’ $2 to $16 per pair. 
The exercise with these clubs is most 
beneficial—stimulacing the circulation and 
drawing out the latent muscular powers. 
Also Dumb-bells, iron or wood, croquet- 
palls and bats, anc uvther gymnastic ma- 
terials supplied, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway. 








¢ AMERICAN SCHOOL Insti- 
TUTE,’? AN EDUCATTONAL BUREAU, FouUND- 
ED 1855. 

(1.) To aid all who seek well-qualified 
Teachers. Principals, School Officers, and 
Heads of Families snomld send full partic- 
ulars of what Teachers they want, and ask 
for the ‘t Teachers’ Bulletin,” 

(2.) Torepresent '‘einucated Teachers who 
desire positions. The demand for experi- 
enced Teachers is good, especially for 
those who teach Classics, Military Tactics, 
and Music. Professors of Music and supe- 
rior Female Music Teachers are always in 
demand, All Teaviers should have the 
“ Application Form.” ts anil 

(3.) To give parents information of good 
Schools. Facts cuacerning Schools are 
properly classified and are poeey sub- 
mitted to those who seek Schools for their 
children and wards. 

The reliability of the ‘* American School 
Institute” is amply vouched for by well- 
known Educators ivd business men in all 
sections of the country. The testimony 
will be sent when ‘lesired. 

J. W. SCHERMunHORN, A.M., Actu- 
ary, 430 Broome Street, New York. — 

"ranch Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Savannah. 3t 

















CroqgurT Prizxs, including 


all the various implements, book of in- 
struction, and everything required for play- 
ing this popular and delightful game (ex- 
cept the pretty girls), distributed among 
those solving the Prize Puzzle in the 

resent number of the MURRYMAN’S 

MONTHLY. All may compete, and 
combine pleasure with profit. Frank 
Bellew’s Comic Llistcry of America, the 
funniest thing that has appeared for a 
long time, isjustcommoenced. Getasingle 
copy and judge its merits for yourself. It 
is a great favorite with the ladies, and the 
young folks are delighted with Home Re- 
creations, and conjur‘ng, magic, games, 
ete., given therein. Gzeenbacks or other 
valuable prizes are given in the puzzle de- 
partment everymonth Sold by all dealers, 
and on the principal ra.roads. 15 cents a 
copy, $1 25 a year, 65 cents for six months. 
None free. Nowhere can you secure more 
agrecable recreation vu: innocent amuse- 
mont for so smal an outlay. 
ace EY & CO., 109 Nassau Street, New 

ork, 3 

2s" Entertaining Correspondence from 
all quarters is desired, 

*.¢ Editors inserting the above will re- 
ceive copy One Year sree on sending 
marked copy. 


Tor AMERICAN STATESMAN 
AND Patniot.—Possesses a new feature. 
It contains all the Au:.vican and Foreign 
News, compiled and classified, Congres- 
sional Reports, Fires, Murders, Startling 
Events, Market Repc:*s, Commercial In- 
telligence; also, Original and_ Selected 
Tales, Stories, Poetry, Wit, and Humor ; 
Amusing and Instfucti ve Reading for the 
old and young. 

Published weekly at only $1 50 per 
annum. The first Ciz» of ten sent from 
any post-oflice, will be ‘urnished at only 
$1 per annum, with an extra copy to the 
getter up of the club. Sample copies sent 
free. 

Address STATESMAN AND PATRIOT, 
New York City. 3t* 





STEREOPTICONS. AND Magic 
LANTERNS— With tue improved LIME 
LIGHT, illuminating brilliantly 200 square 
feet of Canvas and magnifying the Views 
to that size, at an exp-nse of less than $1 
for an evening’s exhibition; casily man- 
aged and pays well. Mlustrated priced 
Catalogue of apparats, and list of over 
2,000 artisticall: -colored Photographs on 
Glass, of the War, Foreign Lands, Moral 
Subjects, Paintings ‘y the Old Masters, 
choice Statuary, etc., ete., forwarded on 
application. T. 0. McALLISTER, Opti- 
cian (of the late firm of McAllister & 
Bro., Phila.), Ne. 49 sassau Street, New 
York. 1t* 








New suste. 
Nint-Pins QvUADRILLE.— 
The set is formed the same as a plain Co- 
tillion, with an extra gentleman, the 
‘*Nine-Pin,” in the center. Complete fig- 
ures and music, 35 cents. , 

Guarps WALTZ, by . Godfrey. 35 cts. 

Mabie Wattz, by D. Godfrey. For vio- 
lin, 15 cents ; piano, %5 cents. 

Twiticht Dreams WV AuTz, by that cel- 
ebrated composer, Chas. D’Albert. Vio- 
lin, 15 cents; piano, 35 cents, 

TnrEE O’CLOCK usSOP, easy, elegant, 
and dansante. Violin, 15 cents; piano, 
55 cents. 

ARRAH-NA-Pogub Miron. For violin, 
15 cents; piano, 35 cents. 

Wranin’ 0’ THE GREEN. For violin, 15 
cents; piano, 80 cente 

HAvE Wearp Sweet Music STEAL- 
mNa.—Song ang Chorus. For violin, 15 
cents; piano, 30 cents 

Tne LlAuNTING THosuHt, by Alexander 
Reichardt, commoser of ‘* Thou Art So Near 
and Yet So Fa-,’ vith German and En- 
glish words. 40 cent». 

“Sn SiEErs, TooucH Nor A Star.” 
Guitar, 80 cents , piano, 35 cents. 

Ir Was My Movnex’s Voice. Guiiar, 
30 cents; piano, 35 cents. 

Excreisior M7sic for Flute, Violin, Fife, 
or Cornet.. The mosi “opular Melodies of 
the day—in fifteen books—price i Seven 
numbers, $1. Each, 15 cents, usic and 
Books sent to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of the market price. Peta 


BuiumeE, 208 Bowery, New York. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT MONKEYS. 





Our engravings represent excellent specimens 
of the orang-ontang of Borneo, and the chim- 
panzee of the west coast of Africa. 

A remarkable difference between the orang- 
outang and man is found in the comparison of 
their skeletons. The backward position of 
the parts on the spinal column, on which 
the skull rests, and the weight of the face, 
which is thrown forward, require a_propor- 
tionate development of the upper parts of the 
spinal column; added to which, the general 
outward inclination of the bones themselves. as 
obvious in the bending of the column, requires 
that these parts should be long and robust. In 
the chimpanzee these parts are not so much de- 
veloped, because the spinal column is not so 
much bent, and the weight of the face is not so 
oppressive. In the orang. as in man, the ribs are 

* twelve on each side, but in the chimpanzee they 
are thirteen. The arms reach to the ankle-joint. 
The feet are long and narrow. The height is 
under five feet. 

The most distinguishing faculty in the whole 
monkey tribe is Imitation. There is scarcely. 
anything but what they may be trained to do. It 
is related that Father Carbasson brougbt up an 
orang-outang, which became so fond of him that 
it seemed desirous of accompanying him where- 
ever he went, and it became necessary to shut 
up the animal in a house when the service at 
church was about to be performed. On one oc- 
casion the father was surprised and confounded 
by seeing that the whole congregation were 
Janghing. He severely rebuked them for their 
misconduct, but to his astonishment and grief 
they laughed again. In the warmth of bis zeal 
he redoubled his vociferations and his actions, 
but so far from the desired effect being produced, 










The mystery by which he had been so greatly 
perplexed was not to be unraveled until a friend 





THE ORANG-OUTANG,: 


the laughter now reached its greatest height. 


stepped up to the pulpit stairs 
and gave him the solution. 
The orang-outang had escap- 
ed from his prison, and fol- 
lowing the father to church, 
had: silently mounted the 
sounding-board above the 
pulpit, where he lay perfect- 
ly still till the sermon was 
begun. Creeping now to the 
edge of the board, and over-. 
looking the preacher, he, in 
the most grotesque manner, 
imitated all the father’s ac- 
tions, increasing their num- | 
ber and earnestness in pro- 
portion to the excitement of 
the preacher’s feelings, and 
giving to them as they reach- 
ed their acme the greatest 
force. . 

From the narrative of 
Spencer St. John, a distin- 
guished traveler in Borneo, 
we clip the following story : 

Some years ago a young 
man was wandering in the 
jungle, armed with a sumpi- 
pan, or blowpipe, and a 
sword. He came to the banks 
of a pebbly stream, and 
being a hot day he thought 
he would have a bathe. He 
placed his arms and clothes 
at the foot of a tree, and 
then went into the water. 
After a time, being sufficiently re- 
freshed, he was returning to dress, 
when he perceived an enormous 
-female orang-outang standing be- 
tween him and the tree. She ad- 
vanced toward him as he stood 
paralyzed by surprise, and seizing 
him by the arm compelled him to 
follow her to a branching tree and climb up it. 
When he reached her resting-place, consisting of 
boughs and branches woven into a comfortable 
nest, she made him enter. There he remained 
some months, jealously watched by his strange 
companion, fed by her on fruits and the cabbage 
of the palm, and rarely permitted to touch the 
earth with his feet, but compelled to move from 
tree to tree. This life continued some time, till 
the female orang-outang becoming less watch- 
ful, permitted the Murut more liberty. He 
availed himself of it to slip down the tree and 
run to the place where he had formerly left his 
weapons. She, seeing his attempted escape, fol- 
lowed, only to be pierced, as she approached 
him, by a poisoned arrow. I was told if I would 
ascend the Padas River as far as the man’s 
village, I might hear the story from his own lips, 
as he was’still alive. [This isan interesting story 
to tell, but we think it far more romantic than true. ] 
Cuvier says that the chimpanzee lives in troops, 
arms itself with stones and clubs, and employs 
them to repulse from its dwelling both elephants 
and men, and pursues and carries off the negro 
women. Strange as the lattet statement may 
appear, its truths asserted by the people of the 
country. Their strength and courage are indeed 
extraordinary, and it is very dangerous for per- 
sons to pass singly near their places of abode. 
On one occasion a number of these attacked, 
overpowered, and were proceeding to take out 
the eyes of two slaves, when a party of negroes 
arrived to their rescue. 

In Sierra Leone they build huts like the natives ; 
but these are only intended for the females and 
their young, the males always lying on the out- 
side. If one of them is shot, the rest immediately 
pursue the destroyer of their companion, and the 
only means of escape from their vengeance is the 
surrender of the gun which proved fatal; when, 
with the utmost indignation, they break it in 
pieces, and give up the pursuit. 

The skin of the chimpanzee is of a yllowish- 
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‘the nose quite flat ; the mouth wide; the lips thin, | 






























THE CHIMPANZEE. 


>a 
white color, and is thinly covered with long, black | 
hair in front; but it is considerably more hairy | 

ehind. The hair on the head is rather thin; it | 
is thickest on the forehead, and forms whiskers | 
on the cheeks. The skin of the face is whitish, | 
and wrinkled. The ears are very prominent} 
and altogether destitute of all human expression. 4 

The hair of the orang-outang is of a brownish | 
red color, and covers his back, arms, legs, | 
and the ontside of his hands and feet; The face | 
has no bair, except on its sides, somewhat in the | 
manner of whiskers. and a very thin beard. The | 
head is pear-shaped, extending from the chin | 
upward. The eyes are oval, and of a dark-brown 
color. The nose is confluent with the face, except 
at the nostrils, which are but little elevated; the 
mouth very projecting; tbe lips narrow and a 
scarcely perceptible when the mouth is shut. 
The chin projects less than the mouth; below it 
a membrane gives the appearance of a double 
chin. and swells out when the animal is angry 
or pleased. 1 


In all matters, except a little matter of tongue, : 4 
a woman can generally hold her own. a 





Dr. FRANKLIN says that ‘‘ every little fragment 
of the day should be saved.’’ Oh, yes, the mo- | 
ment the day breuks, set yourself at once to save | 
the pieces. - 








THE 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL, 


8. R. WELLS, Eprror, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including PuHrenoLtogy, PuystoLoGy, PHysiIoGNomYy 
PsycuoLocy, Ernnotogy, Socronoey, ete. It fur- 
nishes a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, in select- 
ing a Wife or a Husband, and in judging of the 
dispositiors of those around us, by all the known | 
external + Signs of Chixaeter.” poe S| 
Terms.—A New Volume, the 45th, commences with | 

January (1867). Published monthly, $2. year in advance. a 

Sample numbers, 20 cents. Clubs ef ten or more, $l 50° 

each.’ Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen every> 

where. Address, Mzssrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
$89 Broadways New York, U.S. A. — . 
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ew York Tribune 


THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST, 


OE 1 << 


Notwithstanding the fact that the size of Tux Trisunr has been increased more than one 
quarter, the price will remain the same. 


THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 





The New York Weekly Tribune 


is printed on a large double-medinm sheet, making eight pages of six broad columns each. 


It 


contains all the important Editorials published in Tas Datty Trinuns, except those of merely 
local interest; also Literary and Scientific Intelligence ; Reviews of the most interesting and 
important New Books; the Letters from our large corps of correspondents: the latest news 
received by Telegraph from Washington and all other parts of the country ; a Summary of all 
important intelligenee in this city and elsewhere; a Synopsis of the Proceedings of Congress 
and State Legislature when in séssion; the Foreign News received by every steamer; Exclu- 
sive Reports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute; Talks about 
Fruit, and other Horticultural and Agricultural information essential to country residents ; 
Stock, Financial, Jattle, Dry Goods and General Market Reports; making it, both for variety 
and completeness, altogether the most valuable, interesting and instractive WenkLty NEws- 
PAPER published in the world. 

The Full Reports of the American Institute Farmers’ Club, and the various Agricultural 
Reports, in each number, are richly worth a year’s subscription. 


TERMS. 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers,..............00-2ee eee $2 00 
MaliFanbs crib ers OlDs OFA W0;% stewie cis 2 wen e eles alate a orbie vie ve de a oee Ne Seg ere 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers,..........2cc0e ee cece eee ence 17 50 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers,..........20.eeseeee cece 34 00 
PROMMCODIGH: 10 ORO BOULESS. « seiiagida de 6 ofa cistac Jecuisins aislaniay sejaaeedecuee sama 16 00 
PEMGHEWICODPCM fC0,ONORAAUROSHy Iho dela s sie o seis Sop SEG anys UScelsasigs seiawiee's 80 00 


An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 


THE 


is published every TUESDAY and FRID& 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


and contains all the Editorial articles, 


Y 

not merely local in character, Literary Reviews and Art Criticisms; Letters from our large 
corps of Foreign and Domestic Correspondents; Special and Associated Press Telegraph Dis- 
patches; a careful and complete Summary of Foreign and Domestic News; Exclusive Reports 
of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute; Talks about Fruit, and 
other Horticultural and Agricultural Information; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods and 
General Market Reports, which are published in THE DAILY TRIBUNE. TILE SEMI- 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE also gives, in the course of a year,, THREE or FOUR of the 


BEST AND LATEST POPULAR NOVELS, 


by living author. The cost of these alone, if bought in book-form, would be from’ six to 
eight dollars. | If purchosed in the ENGLISH MAGAZINES, from which they are carefully 
selected, the cost would be three or four times that sum. Nowhere else can so much current 
intelligence and permanent literary matter be had at so cheap a rate as in THE SEMI- 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. Those who believe in the principles and approve of the character of 
Tue TRIBUNE ¢1n increase its power and influence by joining with their neighbors in forming 


clubs to subseribe for Tur Semi-WeEkLy Edition. 


It will in that way be supplied to them at 


the lowest price for which such a paper can be printed. 


Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers,..........2...0e- eee ceneeces $4 00 
Do. 2 copies, do. OS J IES wale tae Fisinss Pe lone Mbelan wie able 7 00 
Do. 5 copies, or over, for each COPys.. 60 .eseceevs dure acssibceds 3 00 


Persons remitting for 10 copies $30, will receive an extra copy for 6 months, 
Persons remitting for 15 copies $45, will receive an extra copy one year. 


THE NEW YORK ‘DAILY TRIBUNE is published every morning and 
evening (Sundays excepted) at $10 per year ; $5 for six months. 
Terms, cash in advance. 


Drafts on 


safer, are preferable to any other mode of remittance. 


SCIENT 


Mr. Groree Stimpson, Jr. 


Dear Sir:—I take great pleasure in stating that I have used your SCIENTIFIC STEEL 
PENS constantly during the past six months, 


ever used. 


For my use, in ordinary writing, your No. 44 fulfils every requirement. 
or scratches. 
and firm in all upward and Jateral movements. 

I find your No. 22 the greatest improvement to a set of drawing instruments I have known 


since I have 


a perfect pen. Its firmness enabling it to be used upwards and sideways, while the draughts- 
man’s pens heretofore obtainable could only be used downwards. 

These, with the other three numbers, make a very complete system, covering, I think, all 
the requirements of professional, business and social life. 


Price $2 per Gross. Sample box of all the numbers sent by mail on receipt of 
Dealers supplied by E 


25 cents. 


Noy. lt. 


RS 





New York, or Post-Office orders, payable.to the order of Tue Trisune, being 
Address 


STIMPSON’S 
IFICG STEEL PENS. 


PATENTED MARCH 10, 1866. 








Storrs & ALLEN, Consulting Engineers, 
45 William Street, New York, Oct. 5, 1866, 


I find them superior to any other pens I have 


It never spatters 
It is at the same time pliant and firm, pliant when torming the downward stroke 


been an Engineer. In all the hand-work to be done on a mechanical drawing it is 
ALBAN C. STIMERS. 


Lam, very truly, yours, 


WM. B. STIMPSON, General Agent, 





37 NASSAU STREET, ROOM 388, NEW YORK. 











THE 


Howe Sewing Machines, 


: 6939 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Fourth Street, 


Vor VAMIPIES and MANUFACTURERS. 





NEW YORK. 


<i} 


CHASE'S Improved 
DolJar Microscope, 
Patented July 10, 1866. 


Most amusing, interesting 
and instructive thing in the 
= world. Adapted to all trades 

“i and professions: counterfeit 
money, cloth, seed, living in- 
objects, plants, flowers, :pic- 





sects, prepared 


| tures, &c:, with directions for counterfeit mo- 
ney. Soldat the principal stores throughout 

| the country. Sent by post on receipt of $1. 
Agents supplied, on liberal terms, by 


Fow.er & Wetts, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town through- 
out the land. to sell my new and popular 
YEA PS and CHARTS, This is a rare 
; chance for all out of emplcyment to procure 
a pleasant. and profitable occupation. I 
have the best assortment of Maps and Charts 
for travelling agents published in the United 
States. My Agents are making from five 








=| dollars to twenty dollars per day selling my 


=| Lincoln, Johnson, and Our Patriots’ Charts. 


THESE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SEWING MACHINES 


Are celebrated for doing the best work, using 
a much smaller needle for the same thread 
than any other machine, and by the intro- 
duction of the most approved machinery, we 


are now able to supply the very best machines | 


in the world. These machines are made at 
our new and spacious Factory at Bridgeport, 


Conn., under the immediate supervision of the | 


President of the Company, ELIAS HOWE, 
Jx., the original inventor of the Sewing Ma- 
chine. They are adapted to all kinds of 
Family Sewing, Army Clothing, and to the 
use of Seamstresses, Dress-Makers, Tailors, 
Manufacturers of Shirts, Collars, Skirts, 
Cloaks, Mantillas, Clothing, Hats, Caps, Cor- 
sets, Boots, Shoes, Harness, Saddles, Linen 
Goods, Umbrellas, Parasols, etc, They work 
equally well upon silk, linen, woollen, and 
cotton goods, with silk, cotton or linen thread: 
They will seam, quilt, gather, hem, fell, cord, 
braid, bind, and perform every species of 
sewing, making a beautiful and perfect stitch, 
alike on both sides of the articles sewed. 

The quslities which recommend them are: 

1. Beauty and Excellence of Stitch, alike 
on both sides of the fabric sewed. 

2, Strength, Firmness, and durability of 
Seam that will not Rip or Ravel. 

3. Economy of Thread. 

4, Attachments and wide range of applica- 
tion to purposes and materials. 

The Stitch invented by Mr. HOWE, and 
made on this Machine, is the most popular 
and durable, and all Sewing Machines are 
subject to the principle invented by him. 


The Howe Machine Company, 
699 Broadway, Cor. Fourth Street, N. Y, 


PINE HILLS of GEORGIA 
GS \ Cheap Lands, a 





4 


and a Convenient 
Market. 





Iam authorized to sell, 
at a very low price. several 
tracts of the finest Cot- 
ton, Farming and 
Fruit Lands in the 
> world, situated in Middle 
Georgia, on or near a rail- 
road, and in the vicinity of 
a flourishing city. Please 

a hes enclose stamp for circular, 
I will also (being well acquainted with the 
soil and climate of the South), undertak@to 
examine and purchase lands in any part of 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, and Flor- 
ida. Compensation moderate and in propor- 
tion to services rendered. I am permitted 
to refer to Messrs. Fowler & Wells, 389 
Broadway, New York. Address ~ 


D. H. JACQUES, 
Bel Air, Georgia R. R., Ga. 





Nov.3t. 





New Hygienic Establishment. 


AVING PURCHASED A _ QUIET 
Corner House near Madison Square, in 
the immediate vicinity of the np-town Ho- 
tels—will. open it jor the reception of inva- 
lids who desire to regain health; and for 


| well persons who desire to keep well, by ra- 


tiona] measures. Believing implicitly in all 
the resources of Hygiene, I intend to make 
this Establishment in the fullest sense a 
complete Sanitareum. Application for 
board, rooms and treatment, should be ad- 
dressed to E, C. AnGELt, M. D., 51, Lexing- 
ton Avenue, cor. 25th Street, New-York, 


Genial Climate, 


Send for a Catalogue giving full particulars. 
Address ; 


GAYLORD WATSON, 
| Successor to PHELPS & WATSON, 16 Beek- 
man Street, New York. Apr. tf. 


ee OF ALL NATIONS. 25 BY 17 
inches, $1.75. A very bandsome sheet 
printed in colors. Fow1er & WeLtzs, 389 
Broadway, N. Y. Oct. 


OOK’S CHEAP EXCURSIONS FROM 

the United and Canada, to England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
&e., &e., giving a choice of five lines of 
steamers. Double Journey Tickets from $110 
to $130 in gold. For Particulars, apply to 
Fow.er & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y.  2t 


The Missouri Hand-Book, 


ONTAINS A FULL DESCRIPTION 
/ of the State, by Counties; embracing all 
information required by the Capitalist, 
Farmer, Stock-Grower, Miner, Manufacturer, 
Immigrant or Traveller, with State and U. 8. 
Maps, Tables of Distances by all Routes of 
Trayel, &c. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1. 
Address FowLrer & Weis, New York, or 
N. H. Parxer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Oct. 6t. 


“NOSES.”—Their Significance. 


NGRAVINGS OF ROMAN, GRECIAN, 

Indian, Negro, Celestial, Aquiline, 
|Turn-up, and Pug Noses, with the character 
revealed by each.. Eyzs, large or small, blue, 
black, or grey. Lips, thin and pale, or full 
and red, straight or curved, prim or pouting, 
sensual or refined, scolding or loving. MouTH, 
large or small, Harr, light or dark, coarse or 
fine, straight or curly. Cnerxs, thin or 
plump, pate or colored. Trretn, Kars, Neox, 
SKIN, walk, talk, laugh, and voice are given. 
We may know an honest face from a dishon- 
,est one. MAN, with reference to all his rela- 
tions of life, social, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual, are elucidated in the New Puystognomy. 
$5, $8 or $10. Fow xer & WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 

















IANCE FORINVESTMENT.—* DOTY’S 
WAGON JACK is another new ma- 
chine, which commended itself to every one 
present. the moment it was exhibited. In 
simplicity, effectiveness, lightness and cheap- 
ness, it stands ahead of all others.”—Am., 
Inst. Farmers’ Club Report. 
$50 for County Rights; $75 for two; $100 
for four, Some tip-top Counties still unsold. 
Counties under 10,000 population half price. 
Salesmen of Rights and Machines wanted. 
Sample Jacks by Express on receipt of $1.50. 
Ww. WM. DOTY, 
8tSept -32 Courtland Street, New York. 


THE THUNDERBOLT. 


I OWARD'S NEW BREACH-LOADING 

Rifle; superior to the Needle Gun. Only 
$25. Fow irr & WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. 
Y., Agents. Circulars, on receipt of stamp. 











LL WORKS IN PHONOGRAPHY, 
IIydropathy, Phrenology, Physiolegy, 
Physiognomy, Psychology, Ethnology, Mcch- , 
anism, Anatomy, Medicine. Agriculture, » 
Edneation, ete.. supplied by Messrs, FowLer 
& WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N. Y. See our 
special list of Private Medical Works, 
Agents wanted. 








fi eckctien may get important hints ap” 
plicable to their profession by consult- 
ing THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


<s 
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LSG7. _ Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. — 
A superior TOILET SOAP, Prepared from refined VEGET- 
New Yo riz E SZ LEGG, A222 OFS in combination with GLYCERINE, and especially } 
B designed for the use of the LADIES and for the NURSERY, 
‘Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unrivalled. 
13.& 15 PARK ROW. For sale by all druggists. ie 
F t= The EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the WEEKLY |" FIGHTING AGAINST WRONG, AND FOR THE GOOD THE TRUE AND THE F, 
EXPRESS, for 1867, will be published upon the following terms: , <_. bax. c : BEAUTIFUL.” “ 
THE EVENING EXPRESS. | FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 
Single Copy...... Pe mts hive cicitws s clos v.c'c as ¢ eee OnE, 
City Subscribers, served by Carriers......... .... 24 cents per week. gb H EK Pah ak Jt L =} @ €) R P O R a L 
a Sabsenbene one year (311 issues).,......«., BOL AS: $9 50 , 
LSeeSV OPIS et a Vale ciaie's «9's 0p dia's'e oo prot vp a guie be Us Camp N eee Is acknowledged by ‘the léa 
Price to Newsdealers.........000%0. gi bibie s nlelaielelowwisigiae eI OCOe per 160 rete : tate See cee Be : 
’ 
a Copy, one} year (104 issues)... .. ssa5-<0eutes vs Pua eW es veo. 4 00 Publisho a Momtbiye Py hy 
SK IVOUME y sai'e sok Nay os sade Pre = RR er chen 5! 2 50 c e 
ca copies, on€ year.......... athe Biesletaiers ciniets inisst BOAR LS 7.00 ALPRED L. SEWELL, 
ive Copies, one year..........0- Sm acre J dia Saruhan 17 00 ; } 
Ten Coniks, one Seat, &. tose coco eee Rati heave soe eee een 30 00 Chibage, gana 


An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us club of ten and over. 


WEEKLY EXPRESS. 


One year, one copy (52 issues).........6..0. aie Brokat aie eons . $2.00 
Six MOvths 77's ic ec depeche a Wises asl nk hate btele eis eree 1 25 
Three Copies, one year.:........ | ReneS Ge DUBNGD Wns = tte 5 50 
Hive Copies, One@*years..s.ssceccchebatsees go cine Sue conic db eats 9 00 
Ten Copies, one year,....... wisdom asia avin yc oes aah s sacvetinienste oo gh 1200 


Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, 
copy will be sent to every club of ten, 

Twenty copies, to one address, one year, $30.00, and any larger number at 
same price. : 

Four Editions of the Evenine Express are published, at 1.45, 2.45, 4 arid 5 o’clock. 

With the latest War, Political, Commercial and Marine News. 

The latest News by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europe. 

The latest Intelligence received by Mail. 

The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. 

Late Religious, Agricultural and Dramatic News. 

The latest Law Reports, and with the very latest News from the adjoining Cities, 
States; and all the States of the Union. 

Also, a complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 

We particularly call the special attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts 
of the country, to our local market and Business Reports, which are fully reliable 
and complete. The Semi-Weekly and Weekly Editions will have all the news of the 


week, up to the hour of going to press. , ‘, RP tone woe Ree 
e Country and the whole Coumry—for the 


$1.85 each. An extra 


The Express, in its Politics, is for th 
Government, more than the mere Administrators of authority—for the Constitution, 
more than those who, however exalted they may be in place and power, seek to 
violate its provisions. It-upholds and honors a Union of Equal States, with equal 
privileges, and with equal and exact justice to all its citizens. It is for the flag al- 
together, and the Union, and for the existing Constitution, in its spirit letter and 

urpose. 
é Apia the great future rests the entire hopes of the people- The nation is now 
burdened with debt. and taxes, and it will be the policy of the Expruss to reduce 
these as rapidly as possible, and to restore prosperity to the whole country, North 
and South. The Publishers invite support and encouragement from all those who, 
while wishing for one of the best Newspapers in the country, also wish to have a 
sound Constitutional journal. 

Specimens of the Express sent free, upon application, to any address, and as 
many as may be wanted. 

To Clergymen, the Weekly will be sent for One Dollar and Fifty Cents per annum. 


J. & EK. BROOKS, New York. 


js" Subscribers are in all cases requested to send their money to the office 
direct. We have no agents, and none should be waited for, to call. 

The followingtis from one of our country exchanges (the Ithaca [N. Y.]. Citizen 
and Journal): : 

‘The New York Evenine Express is now printed upon one of the quickest 
Cylinder Presses, and furnished to the city in four distinct editions—the first at 11 
o'clock; the'second at 24; the third atfour, and the fourth at 5 o’clock—thus en- 
abling them to lay before their readers the latest news, both from city and country. 
They give a full and complete report atthe city markets, &c. The activity of their Re- 
porters in all quarters, and the usé of‘the Telegraph, enables the Eventnc Express 
to publish all the important news in advance of the morning Dailies. We receive 
by the Eventine Express, due here in the morning, all the principal news twelve 
hours in advance of the morning Dailies. The Semi-Weekly Exeruss is published 


Tuesday and Friday, and the Weekly on Thursday.» The New York Exprsss is 


published by J. & E, Brooxs, and we consider it one of the best Newspapers pub- 


lished in New York.” 
TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR 186%. 

Now is the time to renew subscriptions to the Express. “We call the attention 
of our subscribers to the date on address on the wrappers of: their paper, as they 
denote the time of the expiration of subscriptions. All wishing to renew the paper 
for 1567, should remit at once. It is unnecessary to send receipts for money received 
by letter, as the date on the wrapper is changed and advanced from time to time to 
the amount of money sent, and all subscribers should notify us of anv failure fo ad- 
vance the time for which they have paid. To those getting up clubs we call particu- 
lar attefition to our propositions. These prices will be maintained, as we are now 

rs, and at lower rates than any other city Journal. 


publishing one of the best néwspape 
J. & HE. BROOKS, 
Nos. 13 & 15 Park Row, New York, 


oe 


a 


| t= 
'PRIOE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN AD- 
VANCE, 


SAMPLE OOPY, TEN CENTS, 


|Subscriptions can be sent all through the 
year, and will be supplied with back num- 
bers, either from July. January, as 
all must begin with one of these. 
vwo months, 


Every person wto shall send six subscri- 
bers, and six doliars, will receive, a8 ‘a premi- 
um, one extra copy for one year? : 

Other inducements for larger clubs. Cir- 
culars sent free. All pages are electrotyped, 
and back numbers can always be furnished. 


Read what the Papers say: 


It already excels every child’s paper that 

we know of in this country.—Chicago Hve- 
ning Jowrnal. 
’ Tue Lirrte CorporAt.—The Pittsburgh 
Ohristian Advocate says: “The best paper 
for childrem. published in this great country 
of ours, is The Little Corpor. It isa gem 
in the catalogue of monthlies.’ 





‘Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of 


it: “The Little Corporal is destined to be- 
come the great children’s paper of America.” 

Tux Lirrte CorporaL.—Though modestly 
calling itself by a subordinate title, it is really 
a very Major General among the children’s 
magento eed? Telegraph, (Norwich, 
N. Y.) 


Tun Lititz Corporat is the most interest- 
ing and instructive monthly in the Union.— 
Louisville Democrat. 


Tue Lirrne CorPoraL is universally ad- 





' Corporal conquers 


mitted to be the best Eas tac paper now in 
existence.—Dubuque Daily Times. 

Indeed, there is no paper of the kind pub- 
lished that approaches it as a juvenile jour- 
nal.— Poughkeepsie Daily Press. 

It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet re- 
ae in America.—Rowbury (Mass.) Jowr- 
nal, ; 

Tue Lirrte CorProrat.—Certainly we have 
seen nothing in the shape of a child’s paper | 
which could compare with this which comes 
to us from over the prairies—Portland . 
(Maine) Daily Press. ere 

It should be in every household —W. Y. 
Teacher. ; ; 

It is now,,as it has been, the child’s maga-- 
zine of the country.—Worwich (N. Y.) Tele- 
graph. | ~ ' 

The brave, beautiful and good Little 

all— Vermont State 
Journal, 


It isa gem. Chaste, elegant and excellent . 
in its every department.—Lancaster (Pa.) 
Republican. aay ; : 

After a careful examination, we can cheer- 
fully say of The Little Corporal, that it de- 
serves all the praise that has been lavished ~ 
upon it by the Begs every where.—Philadel- — 
phia copal Recorder, yee Carytrs toe. 
~ Tue Lirrte Corporat for one year will do — 
the children more good than a quarter's 
schooling. ~~~ ey 

The above are only a tithe of the many 
beautiful notices our young soldier has re- 





es 
peice: 


ceived. Address, 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 


mly Chicago, Illinois” 





The New Novelty Mi- 
croscope, patented May 


24th, 1864, for the examina- 
tion of Living Insects, Seeds, 
4 Flowers, Leaves, Cloth, Bank 
4 Bills, Minerals, and opaque 
7 objects generally. Adapted 
to a greater variety of pur- 
other glass ever invented, Is 





any 


than 
mailed, postage paid, for Two Dollars, or 
with 12 Beautiful Mounted Objects adapted 
to its use, for $3 50. 

Address, FOWLER 


poses 


& WELLS, New York. 





National Freemason. 


HANGED FROM A MONTHLY TO A 
Weekly, and from Washington City to 
No. 89 Nassau Street, Room 10, New York 
City. Address Dr. M. Mundy, Box 5903, 
N. Y. City. Price $4.00 per annum—10 cents 
a copy. , 
The Wational Freemason is highly es- 
teemed throughout Europe, ¢nd the popular 
Masonic publication of América. It not 
only embraces the tidings from the various 
jurisdictions of the world, the Jurisprudence, 
Literature, History and Philosophy of the 
Craft, but it is highly esteemed as an edu- 
cator of youth and a friend of the family 
circle. 
Masonic History and a likeness of the Presi 
dent: It is unexcelled as an advertising me- 
dium, circulating in eyery town North and 
South. : Sep3tex 


PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS.— 

Would you know the thoughts of your 
friend? Look inhis face,and then intu THE 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 











Moestcat BOXES. 


laying from one © 
to thirty-six different | 
- tunes, and costing from 


- $8 to $550. Fine orna- 
. ments for the parlor, - 
and pleasant compan- 
ions for the invalid. 
& CO., Importers, £1. 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes | 
repaired. ‘ i 








EW. PHYSIOGNOMY; or, “Signs of 
Charaeter,” as manifested through TEM- 
PERAMENT and EXTERNAL ORMS, . 
and especially in “The Human face Di- 
vine,” with more than 1,000 “illustrations. 
PricegS. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 889 





The next number will. contain the 





Broadway, New York. Agents wanted, 
“Suggestions to 


UST PUBLISHED: *“ 
A Young Men on the Subject of Marriage, 
and Hints to Young Ladies, and to Husbands: 
and Wives,” by the Author of the “Avoida- 
bie Causes of Disease,” etc. Mailed, seeped: 
for 25 cents, by Dr. Joun Exuis, 263 West~ 


54th Street, New York. Septet. 
LERGYMEN will find THE NEW | 

C P 1YSIOGNOMY suggestive and use- 

ful in their studies. . ; aera t 











8 SHE LOVING ?—How can I know in 

advance of marriage whether or not my 
‘affection will be reciprocated? Read NEW. - 

PHYSILOGNOMY. y Sane , 


NVENTORS may find a Group of Por- 
traits—Likenesses of distinguished In- 
reatars in THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. . 











Life Illustrated. 


NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE FACULTIES. 


Monthly, 
$2 a year. 


A, OonsueaL Love.—Union for life, the pairing instinct. 
2. PARENTAL LOve.—Care of offspring, and all young. 

8. Frrenpsuip.—Sociability, union and clinging of friends. 
4, INHABITIVENESS.——Love of home and country. 


1. AMATIVENESS.—Connubial love, fondness, affection, ete. te R. WELLS, 


EDITOR. 


6. Contrnuity.—Application, finishing up, consecutiveness. 

E. Virativeness.--Clinging to life, repelling disease. 

6. CoMBATIVENESS.— Defense, resolution, courage, force. 

7. DestRvcTIVENESsS.—Executiveness, severity, hardness, 

8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite, relish, feeding, greed. 

9, ACQUISITIVENESS.—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift. 
10. Srorettvennss. —Self-control, policy. 


11, Cautiovsness.—Guardedness, safety. 91, Ipratiry.—Taste, love of beauty, poetry. | 80. Carcurarron,—Mental Arithmetic 
12, AppRoBatryeNgsa,—Love of Character. B. Susiimiry.—Love of the grand, vast. 31. Looatiry.—Memory of place, position. 
18. Setr-Estrev.—Self-respect, dignity. 22. ImrraTion.—Copying, Aptitude. 32. Eventuatity.—Memory of facts, events. 
14. Firmyess.—Stability, perseverance. 23, Mirtu.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness. 83. Timn.—Telling, when, time of day, dates. 
. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.—Sense of right. 24. INDIVIDUALITY.—Observation, desire to see| 84. Tune.—Love of music, singing. 
PORES 25. Forw.—Memory, shape, looks, persons, 35. Lanauach.—Hapresston by words, acts. 
Be a a Oe 26. Sizz.—Measurement of quantity, distance. | 36, CavsaLiry.—Planning, thinking. 





Givilize . VRNERATION.— Worship, adoration. 27. Wxiaur.—Control of motion, balancing. 37, Compartson.—Analysis, inferring, . . 
; . BENEVOLENCE.—Sym pathy, kindness. 98. Cotor.—Discernment, and love of color, | 0. Human Narvure.—Perception of Character. 
k CoystruorrveNnEss.—Ingenuity, invention. | 29. Orper.—WMethod, system, going by rude, D. Suavity.—Pleasaniness, blandness. 

















Sally Muggins. - Florence Nightingale. 











by the Minoritan News Company, 121 Nassau Street: Subscriptions must be adcresséd to 
Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS. Publishers, 389 Broadway, New York 
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— 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


TEN COPIES FOR $15. 














PROTINE, GUITAS, A Newspaper now, as always, pledged to the advocacy of the great prin- 
$2 to $300. $5 to $SB. ciples of Free Som, Free Speecu, Free Lasor, Free Men and Free Trape! 
66 33 
soconpnoxs cxoomms| THE “EVENING POST, 
$3 to $35. $2 to $35. a 
; NEW YORK: 
FIFES, ; ; ; 

pei sn Now in its Sixty-sixth year, combines all the essential elements of a First- 
$2 to $75. 5Octs. to $6. class Metropolitan Newspaper. Its Literary and Miscellaneous Selections 


are prepared with great care, and constitute its chief attractions to the 


FLAGEOLETZ. S PEARL OSES Family Circle. Its Sound Political Views on all the great questions of the 

$3 to $15. $5 to $50. day recommend it to all who prize Trura azove Parry. Its Agricultural 

and Horticultural articles are full and interesting. Its Money and Market 

BANJOS, DRUMS, Reports are invaluable to Farmers or Country Merchants. It is printed on 
$9 to $35. $8 to $35. entirely new type, and good white paper. 
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The present number completes the second volume of Tur Gataxy. The 
magazine has been long enough issued to determine its character and make 
known its policy. The Publishers are gratified to be able to say that the 
constant growth of its circulation and the flattering reception its every num- 
ber receives from the Press and the Public gives them means and encourage- 
ment to make, during the next year, many improvements in its mechanical 
execution, and to extend still further its arrangements for providing literary 
entertainment for its readers. 

First—Commencing with the next number (the first number of the third 
volume) Tur Gaxaxy will be enlarged sixteen pages, and printed on.new and 
larger type, and will be provided with a new illuminated cover designed by 
Mr. Benjamin Day. 

Srconp—During the month of January, Taz Gataxy will commence the 
publication of a new novel, entitled: 


“WAITING FOR THE VERDICT,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Life in the Iron Mills,’ “ Margaret Howth,” etc. 


This author will hereafter write over her own name—Rebecca Harding 
Davis, She is well known as a writer of profound passion, strength and 
enthusiasm, of rich and copious style, and of vividly pictorial imagination. 
The new novel will be a story of characteristic American Jife, and will be by 
far the most complete, elaborate, thoughtful and ambitious effort of its 
author, The Publishers believe they will enjoy the pleasure of introducing 
to the American public, in her, a new and powerful novelist, really of high 
grade, both intellectually and ethically. 

Mrs. Davis’s Story will be illustrated from designs by Mr. W. J. Hennessy, 
who will visit the scene of the novel to make studies for the purpose, 

The story will be run rapidly through the magazine, the intention being 
to publish it in about one-half or one-third the time it would require in a 
monthly. 

The price of The Galaxy is $5 a year, 
As it is published twice as often as the monthlies, it is the cheapest 
magazine issued, 
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Pleasant Words from our Contemporaries, 


The following complimentary expressions are selected from numerous 
notices of the recent improvements in the Evrentne Post: 


The Eventne Post, New York, renewing 
its youth as the Pheenix, has come forth in 
all the splendors of new type and equipment 
—a model of typographical taste and ele- 
gance. Elegant in the tone and character of 
its editorial management, it is early, prompt 
and ample in its news departments; in both, 
the exemplar of a first-rate nineteenth cen- 
tury journal. Its evident prosperity is as 
evidently deserved.—Newburgh Times. 

“The” Eventna Post of New York City 
—where else? for this paper has the proud 
cognomen of “ The” EvEnine, Post—is one 
of the most ably edited, racy and high-toned 
papers in the country. We heartily bear 
witness to the ability, character and culture 
displayed in its management.-- Chicago Post. 

Though in its sixty-sixth year, the Even- 
Ina Post has all the freshness and vigor of 
its more youthful competitors, Mr, Bryant’s 
writings have always been its principal 
charm, and it is gratifying to know that his 
pen his still as active as ever.—Am, Agrvst. 

The New York Evenine Post is one of the 
most dignified and able newspapers in the 
country—a creditable exponent of American 
thought.—Albany Evening Journal. 

A Goop Paprer.—* * * The EvENING Post 
is one of the oldest and best newspapers in 
New York. Its progress has been steady 
and sure, and its success is certain. Edito- 
rially, the Even1ne Post is one of the ablest 
papers in the country. Its news columns 
are readable and spicy, its market reports 
are full and reliable, and its correspondence 
is extensive and interesting, With Wm. 
Cullen Bryant at the head, the EVENING 
Post must sneceed.—Troy Whig. 

The New York Evenrne Post is one of 
the soundest as it has always been one of the 
ablest and most dignified of American news- 
papers.— Rochester Democrat. 

‘The Evenine Post is an honor to Ameri- 
can journalism. Having definite convictions, 
and a broad, comprehensive political creed, 
it is not so much the organ of any party as 
it is the educator of statesmen. Dignified, 
direct, and forcible in style, its editorials are 





frequently models of linguistic purity and 
elegance. With its political philosophy is 
allied a practical comprehension, which has 
secure“ for the Post a confidence sparingly 
reposed in journals of a more impetuous or 
more servile temper. We are glad that a 
paper so deserving of appreciation as the 
Post, receives it with ever augmenting 
measures.—Ohristian Intelligencer. 

The EVENING Post always discusses topics 
in a dignified manner, and while leaning to 
conservatism, yet actsin all vital issues 
with its party.— Utica Telegraph. 

Ever progressive, keeping step with the 


requirements of the age, the Evknina Post - 


is still, as it has always been, the leading 
paper of the country. Firm in the mainten- 
ance of its principles and policy, though 
often in advance of the age, the popular 
mind is sure, sooner or later, to adopt them. 
This has been its past history for the last 
half century. * * * In spite of fluctuating 
waves of popular opinion, it has gained a 
footing in the appreciation of the public not 
possessed by any other medium.—Dryden 
(NY. Y.) News. 

Prosprrity.—The New York Evening 
Post is ably edited, and discusses with can- 
dor and fairness the various questions arising 
in the social, moral, political and literary 
world. It is an excellent family newspaper, 
and we are glad to witness its prosperity.— 
Black River (N. Y.) Herald. 

The Evensine Post is a pattern of typo-. 
graphical style and neatness, and the favor- 
ite of the literati of Gotham. Its editorials, 
able and high-foned, are written in the 
interest of no party, are always up to the 
times, and often a }ittle ahead. It is an 
acknowledged leader, and wields a powerful 
influence upon tbe mind of the nation— 
Boston Voice. 

The New York EvenineG Post is one of the 
largest newspapers of the United States, and 
always one of the best and most entertaip- 
ing; its friends and readers are of the most 
substantial class in the country.— Taunton 
(Mass.) Gazette. 
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Che Journal, 


Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
fo none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 








MADAME ADELAIDE RISTORI. 


_ So long as Shakspeare, Goldsmith, Corneille, 
Goethe, Schiller, Racine, and other dramatists 
are so universally read—so long as the human 
mind seeks entertainments and amusements— 
so long as man possesses a love for music, 
poetry, and oratory—so long as he possesses 
imitation, sympathy, affection, and love of art, 
so long will the theater, the opera, and the 
concert occupy a place in society. That 
there is any necessary connection between the 
drama and a low lewd life, we do not admit ; 
but it is palpable that the theater, as conducted 


to perverted human nature. Contemplate the 
lascivious after-pieces, with their vulgar, bawdy, 
double entendres. Look at the ballet-dancers, 
with their immodest dresses and still more im- 
modest gestures. Listen to the vulgar slang of 
the half-drunken clown. Lop off the excres- 
cences, weed out the worthless parts, and what 
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PORTRAIT OF MADAME ADELAIDE RISTORI, 
MARCHIONESS CAPRANICA DEL GRILLO. 
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would be left on the common theatrical stage ? 
Uappily, now and then a moral, intellectual, 
and refined person, one who would do honor 
in any or every sphere of life, is to be found 
reflecting honor and sun-like radiance upon an 
otherwise decaying profession. We could 
name other ladies besides Madame Ristori who 
are believed to be of this description. But of 
the thousands who strut and blurt upon the 
boards, alas, how few there are who are not 
sadly perverted and hopelessly low! We say 
hopeless, knowing how strong the tendency 
downward is to those who are surrounded and 
impelled by such contaminating influences as 
pervade our play-houses. Look at the men 
play-actors. Whoand what are they? Bloats, 
the majority of them. But this is not the 
place for a review of the theater. Let us look 





at Ristori. 

Behold a woman! Not a weakly, effemi- 
nate, helpless, sickly apology of a woman, but 
a vigorous, healthy woman of mature years. 
Aside from her art, aside from her education 
and acquirements, taken simply as a human 
being, she is a rare specimen of an actress. 

First, she is well; free from aches and pains. 
There is no whining, complaining, or unnec- 
essary fault-finding. Her vital powers are 





ample—a good stomach, large heart, ample 
lungs. Being healthy, kindly, and loving, 


she is in feeling, hopeful, youthful, and joyous. 
The general make-up is symmetrical—in body, 
brain, and feature. 

The brain is somewhat above the average in 
size, but the body is sufficient to support it, 
and its contour is at once shapely and womanly. 
Instead of rising prominentiy at the crown, 
| which is peculiar to most men, her head is 
| highest in the region of Benevolence and in 
Veneration. That is a fine top-head; the 
organs in the moral and spiritual group are 
prominent. The social group, comprising 
friendship, love of children, of friends, of home, 
; and of husband, is well evinced, precisely as it 
should be in a woman. 

The features, particularly from the nose up, 
are evidently like those of her father, whom 
she, no doubt, most resembles, and they seem 
to be massive and slightly masculine. Observe 
the very prominent nose, with something of 
the Roman in it, yet not enough to indicate 
belligerency. Observe the fulland ample chin, 
the full lips and mouth, indicating vigor, 
strength, and affection. How prominently and 
evenly developed the entire forehead! Then 
note how well set and expressive the eye. It 
looks as though there were something above 
and behind it; and though the features be in 
perfect repose, such an eye would reveal the 
strong character of which it is the instrument. 
The head is broad at the temples between the 
ears, through Ideality, Constructiveness, and 
Sublimity, while Time, Tune, and Order are 
prominent. See how conspicuous the brow at 
Individuality, Size, Weight, Color, and Com- 
parison! What a face tocut in marble! Ris- 
tori has been true to nature and herself. Her 
parentage, birth, education, and training have 
all been in the line of life she now leads, con- 

















sequently there is a oneness in both organiza- 
tion and character such as we seldom meet, 
and there is a pointedness and concentration 
of mind and spirit which make her what she 
is—the queen of the drama. The following 
biographical sketch must conclude our descrip- 
tion of this gifted lady, whom weak and foolish 
people idolize. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Madame Adelaide Ristori, Marchioness Ca- 
pranica del Grillo, was born in 1826 at Civita di 
Friuli, which is on the border of northern 
Italy, between Venetia and Lombardy. Her 
parents were poor, and attached to a company 
of traveling comedians, called the Cavichi 
troupe. Her first appearance on the stage was 
at the very early age of two months, when she 
was introduced in a basket, in a play entitled 
“New Year’s Gifts.” In her fourth year she 
commenced to take child’s parts, which she 
continued to do until twelve years of age, 
when the celebrated actor and director Mon- 
calvo engaged her for soubrette rédles, under 
whose managership she made her first appear- 
ance, in 1840, as “Francesca di Rimini,” in 
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which character she achieved her first success | 


and decided her future life. 

Mademoiselle Ristori then abandoned her 
wandering life, and joined a theatrical company 
playing under the especial patronage of the 
King of Sardinia (Charles Albert, the father of 
the present king), under the directorship of 
Gaetano Bazzi, and with the advice and assist- 
ance of an admirable actress and estimable 
woman, Madame Carlotta Marchiona, under 
whose guidance she progressed rapidly. 

In 1844, while at the theater of Livourne, 
Leghorn, Ristori may be said to have really 
commenced to establish her reputation in those 
wonderful creations which are now inseparably 
connected with her name as an accomplished 
actress. Henceforth her course was upward 
and onward to success. 

In 1846, however, a marked epoch in Mad- 
emoiselle Ristori’s life occurred. The Marquis 
Capranica del Grillo, the heir to one of the 
noblest Roman ducal families, became infatuat- 
ed with the pretty young actress, and their mar- 
riage was solemnized shortly afterward. But 
the young heir had not obtained the consent 
of his parents to a match which they consid- 
ered far below his station, and the consequence 
was a temporary estrangement between the 
families, which, happily, was soon restored. 
For a time succeeding her marriage Ristori 
withdrew from the stage, but returned to it as 
a tragic actress. Her success as a tragedian 
was not won in a single day. At first her im- 
personations in this new réle were not very 
successful, but she studied to overcome the 
obstacles in her way, and at last was rewarded 
with a complete triumph, which was accorded 
for the first time on the occasion of her ap- 
pearance in the character of “Francesca di 
Rimini,” at the Italian opera-house im Paris, 
on the occasion of the opening of the Huposi- 
tion Universelle in May, 1855. The audience 
that greeted the débat was not a very large 


| pathy of the audience. 
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one; but by chance Alexander Dumas, Eugene 
Scribe, and Jules Janin were present. On the 
next day the former wrote: “ Last night I was 
at the representation of ‘ Francesca di Rimini’ 
at the Salle Ventadour. I looked around the 
theater, but did not see Rachel. I beg that 
she will go and see how the death-scene is 
performed.” M. Scribe called immediately on 
Ristori, and, in her absence, left his card, on 
which he inscribed: “ Eugene Scribe, in ac- 
knowledgment of his admiration for Madame 
Ristori, and with thanks for the great pleasure 
he experienced last night.” Jules Janin was 
the most enthusiastic in her favor. ‘“ Ristori, 
Ristori!” he wrote, “she is the rage of the day! 
She is tragedy itself’ She is comedy itself. 
She is the drama. She reigns—she governs— 
she commands, and the crowd obeys.” Her 
next appearance before a Parisian audience 


-was in the more difficult part of “ Myrrha”’—a 


part in which the actress, as the impersonation 
of unnatural crime, has very little of the sym- 
But Ristori, true to 
the Grecian ideal, represented the guilty hero- 
ine as beautiful, with a dignity and grandeur 
almost divine, though the victim of unalterable 
fate. Her success was immense. The situa- 
tion which she represented was one which is 
so common in Grecian tragedies—in which is 
portrayed the conflict of the heart as moved by 
human impulses, and the will as subject to 
destiny. She was no less successful as Mary 
Stuart, a character in which she was subject to 
comparison with other artists who had made 
the part peculiarly their own. But she created 
anew Mary Stuart, and her identity with the 
character was most complete. 

The first season ended on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. She gave thirty-six performances, the 
gross receipts of which amounted to half a 
million of francs. This success was so gratify- 
ing that she secured the theater for the three 
following years. During her residence in 
Paris she was the recipient of many generous 
testimonials of the estimation in which she 
was held by the most enlightened artists and 
literati of the country. 

Ristori has met with the greatest success in 
England, Spain, Germany, and Russia, and 
her arrival in this country naturally excited 
great expectations. Her first appearance on the 
American stage was made on Thursday even- 
ing, the 20th of September, in the réle of Medea, 
and her débat was a perfect ovation. She has 
since made her appearance in the characters 
of Judith, Elizabeth, Francesca di Rimini, 
Phedre, Myrrha, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Mary 
Stuart, Deborah, Lady Macbeth, Bianca, Nor- 
ma, and Semiramis, all with the greatest suc- 
cess. 

The character of Medea, in which Ristori 
made her first appearance in this city, was a 
part refused by Rachel; but Ristori was so 
successful in this part, that the author of the 
play, M. Legouve, wrote in her album, “ Rachel 
killed me; you have restored me to life.” _ 

Ristori has led an unblemished private life. 
Not even the breath of scandal has ever been 
raised against her. She is the mother of two 
interesting children, and is universally estemed 
as a woman of piety and of generous instincts. 

Madame Ristori is about five feet five inches 
in height, well formed, and compactly built, 
yet with that delicacy of complexion which 
one usually finds associated with elevation of 
mind and excellence of character. Her eyes 
are dark, soft, and subdued naturally, although 
when under the inspiration of tragic represen- 
tation they glow with all the intensity of pas- 
sionate emotion. Off the stage, she appears 
the quiet, dignified, courteous, yet modest and 
unassuming woman. The adulation received 
wherever she has favored an audience with her 
unsurpassed personations, has failed to render 
her vain or in the least degree pompous. 
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ONCE MORE—WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


BY HON. JOHN NEAL. 


Is that education which unfits a man for the 
business of life? that which breaks down his 
health and obliges him to become a teacher or 
a professor, that he may propagate error, and 
perpetuate the very system, whereby he has 
become emasculated ? 

Is that education, which, under the name of 
accomplishment, enfeebles the understanding, 
dissipates the time, and interferes continually 
with more serious occupation? Let us have 
embellishment, if you will—we need it, every 
hourand at every turn ; let us have accomplish- 
ment, by all means, taking care that we do not 
misunderstand it for the business of life; 
unless we mean to be musicians or drawing- 
masters, linguists or riding-masters, profession- 
ally, which is making it a business, and a 


business worth following. In other words, as 
we can not hope to learn everything, or to be 
accomplished in everything, let us choose that 
for which we have most inclination, the incli- 
nation being almost always the evidence of 
inherent natural aptitude. 

“Are you not ashamed to play so well?” 
said Philip to Alexander, on hearing him blow 
the flute like a master. And the same ques- 
tion, substantially, might be propounded to 
many of the accomplished around us, who, with 
something better to do, have wasted their time 
upon trifles, not for exercise, not for the whole- 
some purpose of recreation—as Dr. Beecher 
split wood or fiddled, or Jeremy Bentham 
played the organ, or John Pierpont turned 
little ivory boxes—not with a due regard to 
the proportions that. should always be taken 
into view, between one study and another, or 
one amusement and another, when we con- 
sider that we have only so much time allowed 
us here; that every breath, every pulsation, is 
counted and predetermined for us, and that, 
inasmuch as we can not hope to be omniscient, 
whatever may be our inclinations or advant- 
ages, we should be satisfied with reasonable 
acquisitions. 

It often happens that we ourselves do not 
know what we are good for. Hoy, then, are 
others to know? Ask Phrenology. 

Most men have to go through a long course 
of blundering experiment, only to be disap- 
pointed, bafiled, and humiliated at every 
change, while the few, the very few, with a 
strong decided proclivity, launch into the very 
career a phrenologist would have recom- 
mended. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO A CHOICE, 


We are to choose for ourselves among all the 
arts and sciences, and all the accomplishments 
of life; and choose at our peril, or life is a 
failure, if not altogether, at least so far as we 
have misapplied our faculties and our time. 

How important, therefore, that we should 
understand ourselves; that we should know 
just what we are capable of, and what we are 
good for. And the sooner the better. 

But how are we to know this? By interro- 
gating Phrenology and Physiognomy, through 
the priesthood of these two sciences, and by 
Sadun ourselves, in the light of their experi- 
ence. I know of no other way. 


EDUCATED FOR AN EMERGENCY. 


‘There is a story in the old ‘“ American 
Preceptor,” or in “ Webster's Third Part,” I 
forget which, not having seen either for sixty 
years, which may serve the purpose of illus- 
‘tration. A vessel was wrecked upon some 
island inhabited by savages, with a terrible 
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reputation. A boat's crew and a few passen- 
gers reached the shore—I give the substance of 
the story, and only from recollection, without 
remembering the words. The savages gather- 
ed about them with fierce countenances and 
lifted spears; and haying made prisoners of 
the whole party, among whom were scholars, 
and naturalists, and learned men, were holding 
a consultation together in a low voice, with 
gestures and looks not to be misunderstood. 
At this moment, a poor basket-maker, who 
happened to be among them, and who saw 
that they had no time to lose, if they hoped to 
conciliate the savages, began to make signs, 
which arrested their attention. First touching 
his head, then pointing to theirs, and then at a 
growth of tall sedge not far ofi—he signified his 
desire to gather some of it. Curious to see what 
he wanted to do, they signified their assent, and 
he soon gathered an armful of the flags, out of 
which he wove a tall showy cap, like a helmet, 
and placed it upon the head of the chief per- 
sonage. He was delighted, and his followers 
were half crazy to see their leader crowned go 
adroitly, and so suddenly. The consequence 
was, that all the others, little and big, male and 
female, insisted on being capped and plumed 
in the same way. The basket-maker had his 
hands full. But what became of the others? 
of the scholars, and learned men, the sailors, 
and the naturalist ? They were all spared for 
the sake of the poor basket-maker, who per- 
suaded their captors that only a particular 
kind of sedge would answer his purpose, and 
that it would take all their time to hunt it up, 
if the manufacture was to be encouraged, and 
all the tribe furnished with caps. I dare say 
the story as I tell it now may be somewhat 
embellished, but as I have said before, it is the 
substance I am after, when I ask which of all 
this large party was the educated man? Of 
what use to all the others was all their learn- 
ing and all their experience? By happening 
to understand the business of basket-making, 
the uneducated basket-maker, who it may 
well be supposed could neither read nor write, 
was able to save not only his own life, but the 
lives of all the rest. So far, then, was he not 
the’only educated man of the whole ?—educated, 
that is, for the emergency that had occurred. 
Do not understand me to recommend the 
business of basket-making to everybody, with- 
out regard to his inclinations or aptitude; or 
the amusement of basket-making, to the over- 
tasked theologian or professional man. No, 
indeed—not I—I should as soon think of 
recommending Latin and Greek, or the mathe- 
matics to everybody, either as a business, or by 
way of recreation. Of course, too, it will be 
seen at once that, under different circum- 
stances, any of the others, even the sailors, 
might turn out to be the educated, and the only 
educated persons among those castaways. 


ADVANTAGES OF MECHANICAL TRADE, 


Another little anecdote, and we shall be 
prepared for a definition, and then, perhaps, 
the question propounded at the outset will 
have answered itself. 

A vessel was captured by the Algerines and 
carried into port. On the prisoners being 
paraded before the Dey, they were severally 
questioned about their past lives and their 
occupations. 

One was asailmaker. The Dey ordered him 
off to the dockyard. Another was a cook, 
“ Away with him to the bakery!” said His 
Highness ; another was a carpenter, another a 
shoemaker, each of whom was instantly pro- 
vided for. At last they came to a pale, ca- 
daverous-looking body, who, when questioned 
as to what he was good tor, answered that his 
pursuits were sedentary. “ What kind of busi- 
ness is that?” said the Dey. On being an- 
swered through the interpeter or dragoman, 
that he made books, and wrote magazine sto- 
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ries for a living, the Dey ordered him a pair 
of feather breeches and set him to hatching 
chickens. 

Of course, I shall not be understood to 
mean that everybody should learn everything, 
or that our unhappy author’s education was 
neglected because he did not understand sail- 
making, nor the business of a pastry cook, 
nor that of a carpenter, or a shoemaker; I 
only mean to ask if, on the whole, a definition 
may not be supposed, and honestly accepted, 
whereby all the rest of the party might be 
shown to be educated men, while the book- 
wright was, for the time being at least, the wn- 
educated ? : 

THE DEFINITION. 

To the question, therefore, which has been 
reiterated two or three times already, “ What 
is education ?” I answer, that only is education 
which best fits a man for the discharge of all 
his duties in life, his duty to God, to his fellow- 
men, and to himself. 

Tried by this standard, how little is there of 
education among those who are called the 
educated! How little they know of themselves, 
how little of others, how much less of what 
may be regarded as. the business of life, 
whereby children are to be trained, families 
provided for, and a worthy inheritance be- 
queathed to coming ages! What dreadful mis- 
takes are made by having our business, 
our studies, and our opinions chosen for us, 
so that the professions are over-crowded, 
and ambitious young men are satisfied with 
being lawyers, vr politicians, or doctors, or 
preachers, not because they have now, or ever 
had, a predilection for either pursuit, but be- 
cause they are fitted for nothing else, want to 
be genteel and fashionable, and are, on the 
whole, rather proud of their helplessness, and 
small feet and dainty hands, and are not 
ashamed of being paupers—family paupers, at 
the best. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A PURSUIT. 


These considerations have now brought us 
to another stage of ourinquiry. As we can not 
learn everything, and are not always able to 
choose for ourselves—to choose wisely, I mean 
—what are we to do, that our faculties may not 
run to waste ? that our talents, whether many or 
few, may not be buried in a napkin, only to be 
reproduced at the Great Day, when to have 
been “too late” will bring down upon our 
heads a retribution too terrible to be thought of. 

ITanswer. We are to study ourselves ; and 
as I have said before, by the acknowledged 
lights of Phrenology and Physiognomy. Let 
us beware of undertaking too much. One 
step at a time is always enough; and one 
thing at a time, if by thing we may understand 
serious occupation, such as may be long con- 
tinued, and is fitted by the elective affinities to 
link itself with other cognate pursuits, like 
parts of a dislocated map, till the student 
becomes a cyclopedia for himself, by a sort of 
spontaneous growth—supposing always that 
he does no violence to his own predilections, 
and is faithful to the suggestions of his under- 
standing and conscience. 


A MODEL SCHOOL. 


And here let me give another very brief 
illustration... About five and forty years ago, 
Mr. Hill, an English barrister, son of the 
celebrated Rowland Hill, and the originator of 
cheap postage, set up a school at Bruce Castle, 
in England, where the scholars were encour- 
aged to sit in judgment on themselves, and to 
govern themselves as a community. Though 
everything was taught which was deemed 
indispensable and gentlemanly, at Harrow and 
Eton and other like institutions, there was no 
forcing, and no exclusive standard of scholar- 
ship. A young man was not obliged to be 
either a mathematician or a blockhead, as at 
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Yale, where John Pierpont himself passed for 
a nobody, because he fell behind with his 
demonstrations, or at West Point, or at the 
Naval Academy, as well as at Cambridge and 
Oxford, where not to be a mathematician was 
to be unfitted for all the best business of life, 
yet, under another aspect, almost everything 
was taught; for in addition to their common 
school studies, which, of course, were to be 
pursued without much reference to aptitude or 
inclination, the boys were encouraged to try 
their hands, out of school hours, upon anything 
they had a fancy for. 

Some betook themselves to whittling, and 
made kites, and cross-bows, built houses and 
boats; others to drawing or modeling in clay; 
others to dancing, or swimming, or rowing, and 
so on, till it was found, first, that there were no 
idlers ; next, that constitutional preferences 
were continually declaring themselves, in a way 
not to be misunderstood ; and thirdly, that in 
all these different occupations there was a con- 
tinual reaching after the unattainable—in other 
words, after excellence, and a rivalry so gene- 
rous, that every boy in the school seemed to 
share in the triumph of his companions, what- 
eyer might be the nature of their achieve- 
ments. There seemed to be little or no jeal- 
ousy, or heart-burning; but inasmuch, as even 
the dullest and slowest were always found to 
be good for something, and often capable of 
doing, in some way, what many of the bright- 
est and cleverest could not do, all were 
encouraged and strengthened into self-respect 
and self-reliance. 

PHRENOLOGY APPLIED UNAWARES. 


Here we have the great leading principles of 
Phrenology reduced to practice; and that 
unintentionally, by aman, who, with allhis vast 
comprehensiveness and foresight, had never 
made himself acquainted with Phrenology, or, 
at any rate, who had no idea of working out 
the great problems involved in that science, at 
Bruce Castle. And yet he did all this—and 
most effectually, so that the demonstration, 
though quite overlooked at the time, was 
complete and satisfactory to all who had made 
themselves acquainted with the system. 

But how did he manage to stifle the instincts 
of jealousy, and to bring about such a feeling 
of brotherhood ? Stmply by having many stand- 
ards of excellence, instead of one. 

For example. The boy who wrote Latin 
verses would receive a Certificate with a num- 
ber upon it, corresponding to the degree of 
excellence. Another would have a similar 
certificate for good behavior, for reading, writ- 
ing, or arithmetic ; another for boat-building, 
another for playing the flute, another for gym- 
nastics, etc., etc. 

At the end of a month, all these items were 
added together, and as it was quite certain that 
no scholar would carry off the prizes in morals 
and manners, in languages and mathematics, 
in horsemanship and rowing, every one had a 
chance of being first in something; and as a 
matter of fact, almost every one proved to be 
first in something—if it were only at cricket, 
or in manifestations of bodily strength, or 
swiftness of foot. 

Superadded to all this, however, was a 
system of self-government, which contributed 
to the growth of their conscientiousness and 
self-respect day by day. 

Courts of inquiry were organized; judges 
or advocates and prosecutors appointed—or 
chosen, rather—and all offenses against morals 
or manners, or against what was understood 
as the common law of the school, were patiently 
tried, and upon conviction, the parties were 
fined, and the fines were deducted from the 
merit marks of the month or quarter, according 
to circumstances. 

This beautiful system—so wise in itself, and 
so satisfactory in its results, year after year, has 
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been suffered to die out, probably on account 
of the death or absence of the originator. 
But something of its inherent vitality may 
still exist there as here. 


“THE ROUND-HILL SCHOOL. 


It was introduced at Round Hill in this 
country, and the book, which the Messrs. 
Hills (brothers) published, giving the details of, 
their system, ought to be in the hands of all 
our reformers and philanthropists, for the 
authors gave me two or three hundred copies 
for distribution, which I sent home while I 
was in England and had scattered “ broadcast,” 
as Mr. Everett would say, Hast, West, North, 
and South, all over the land. 

But the Round-Hill Institution is no more; 
and although it did wonders for a time, I have 
had no opportunity of verifying there what I 
know happened over sea; nor do I know how 


much of the system was adopted, nor whether » 


it was abandoned or improved upon here. 
But this I do know—that the Bruce Castle 
system ought to be substantially the ground- 
work of all our school education, from the 
lowest to the highest ; for in no other way can 
the youth of our present generation ever be- 
come acquainted with themselves, before they 
are old enough to study Phrenology—or Physi- 
ognomy, which, after all, includes Phrenology 
so far as its external evidences are concerned, 
and lies within reach of all, without much 
regard to their ages, or qualifications, or oppor- 
tunities. 
THE INEVITABLE RECOURSE. 

But if all our institutions of learning are so 
pitiably deficient ; if our systems of education 
are so preposterous, and if there is no such 
school now upon the face of the earth as the 
Hills established at Bruce Castle—what are we 
to do? 

We are to try our hands at self-education. 
But how? 

In the first place, we are to make up our 
minds—we are to satisfy ourselves, once for 
all, about the meaning of the word education. 
Would it be education for a fisherman to be 
familiar with Latin, or Greek, or Hebrew ? or 
with the laws of versificdtion? If he were a 
whaler, to be sure, with a plenty of leisure and a 
long voyage before him, he might be encouraged 
—or if not encouraged, allowed—to study He- 
brew or logarithms, if he had a fancy for either ; 
provided, nevertheless, that he had first learned 
all that would be a help to him in the business 
of whale-fishing—navigation, for example, 
geography, and the relation of demand and 
supply, at least of spermaceti, in all the mar- 
kets of the world; just as Elihu Burritt, the 
learned blacksmith, might be indulged in 
studying fifteen or twenty different languages, 
after he had learnt all that could be of use to 
him in shoeing horses or tiring wheels—so 
long as he stuck to the forge and anyil. Or 
how much advantage would it be to a shoe- 
maker to write poetry, to the neglect of his 
proper business, like Robert Bloomfield ? And 
yet, if he had leisure, and a sincere relish for 
poetry, like Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, why 
should he not be encouraged? It might pro- 
long his life, and make him a better shoemaker, 
by making him a happier man. We are to 
cultivate_all our faculties, we are to cherish all 
our wholesome propensities, 7f we can, that is, if 
we have time for such self-indulgence, without 
sacrificing higher purposes. Otherwise, we 
are to subordinate even our aptitudes and pref- 
erences to the great business of life. 

SOUND COUNSEL. 

2ndly. We are to get introduced to our- 
selves, by studying Phrenology to begin with. 
But how ? 

If you happen to find yourself in New York, 
drop into Fowler & Wells, and get a chart of 
your character; buy a phrenological cast of the 
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life-size, with the organs carefully marked and 
the groups colored, if such a thing is to be had. 

8rdly. You. must haye a copy of the “New 
Physiognomy,” by 8. R. Wells, and study it 
carefully—I do not say read it—for the same 
reason that I would not say read-a treatise on 
fluxions; but I say, study it carefully and 
patiently. 

Athly. Subscribe for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and read it every month. This will 
keep you prepared, or booked up, as they have 
it on ’change, for whatever new discoveries 
may be made. 


5thly. If you can not afford all this, even for 
so worthy an object as self-education, or it 
ue circumstances will not allow you to visit 

ew York, then go to the best practical phre- 
nologist you can hear of, and get your head 
examined, and then call together two or three 
friends who may be disposed to put them- 
selves in training, and send for the book 
and the JouRNAL, by mutual contribution. 
After which, you will soon find out what 
you are capable of, and may act accord- 
ingly. For your encouragement, allow me 
to mention a little circumstance which oc- 
curred more than forty years ago. I had an ex- 
amination, by Deville, of the Strand, London, 
who told me that I wanted firmness, or, rather, 
that the organ of Firmness was deficient, or 
undeveloped. Nobody had ever suspected this 
before. I had often shown great firmness, and 
was even thought obstinate by some of my 
dearest friends. Nevertheless, I knew better; 
Thad always had my misgivings, when great 
perseverance was called for, though I often 
persisted, under the most discouraging cireum- 
stances, till there were those who thought they 
knew me best, who used to say that one might 
as well undertake to turn the sun from its 
course with a straw, as me from any purpose I 
had once deliberately entered upon. And yet, 
if Deville was to be belieyed—if Phrenology 
was true, I wanted jfirmness! Deville was 
right! My perseverance was owing to the ac- 
tion of other organs—to self-esteem—to appro- 
bativeness—to the dread I had of myself; for I 
distrusted myself; I knew my own weakness, 
and often persevered, long after I wanted to 
ive up, just as I have struck a bully when I 
elt pale and my teeth almost chattered, be- 
cause I had not a tenth part of the personal 
courage that others gave me credit for, when, 
as a matter of fact, I was afraid of myself— 
afraid to be magnanimous, lest, upon after 
self-examination, I might find that my forbear- 
ance had been cowardice. And what has been 
the result? At this moment I have a large 
development of Firmness, a bunch half the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, just where Deville found a 
smooth, plain surface, at the time I speak of. 

But enough ;.what I have said about your 
JOURNAL, and about Mr. Wells’s book, must have 
taken you by surprise; but knowing what I 
do, and believing what I do, I could not with- 
hold what I believe to be the only means 
within reach for those who desire to educate 
themselves in the best possible way, in the short- 
est possible time, and the least possible cost. 

Conclusion of the whole. Bearin mind, 1stly 
that what our young people are now, that will 
our country be, after a few years. Hence their 
duty. 

2dly. That most people spend the greater 
part of their lives in a course of blundering, 
hazardous, and costly experiment, while trying 
to find out what they are good for—in other 
words, what they are capable of. 

3dly. That if we would know the truth of 
ourselves, we must interrogate Phrenology, 
and follow out her teachings, as we would a 
course of religious training, after we had once 
become satisfied of the truth. And, 

4thly. That the more we do, the more we 
may. Q. E. D. 
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On Asuchologn. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—-Mrs, Hemans. 





THE MIND. 


Wirury the brain lie mighty powers, 
If rightly used on earth, 

Which the immortal soul endows 
With an imperial worth. 


But if perverted be those powers 
To weak and selfish ends, 

*T were better for this world of ours 
If thou hadst never been. 


Bridle thy selfish, sinful thoughts, 
And tightly hold the rein, 

For earnest zeal and faithful prayer 
The wildest passions tame. 


High in the dome is prayer and faith, 
Should they not guide the soul ? 
While Conscientiousness holds place, 
Each organ to control. Mary E. B. 
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OBEYING A PRESENTIMENT. 


A youne lawyer, who had chambers in the 
Temple, had a nodding acquaintance with 
an old gentleman living on the same stair- 
case. The old man was a wealthy old bach- 
elor, and had a place in the country, to which 
he went for a week every Easter. His servants 
had charge of the place while he was away— 
an old married couple who had lived with him 
for twenty-seven years, and were types of the 
fine old English domestic. One Easter Tues- 
day the young lawyer was astonished to find 
the old gentleman on his Temple staircase, 
and made some remark about it. The old 
man asked him into his room, and said he had 
received a fearful shock. He had gone down, 
as usual, to his country place, had been 
received with intense cordiality, had found his 
dinner cooked to perfection, and everything 
as it had been from the beginning. When the 
cloth was remoyed, his faithful butler put his 
bottle of port on the table, and made the 
customary inquiries about master’s health, 
hoped master was not fatigued by the journey, 
had enjoyed his cutlet, and so on. The old 
gentleman was left alone, his hand was on the 
neck of the bottle of port, when it suddenly 
flashed across his mind, “ Here I am, a lonely 
old man; no one cares for me: there is 
no one here to help me if anything should 
happen to me. What if my old servant and 
his wife have been cheating and robbing me 
all this time? What if they want to get rid of 
me and haye poisoned this bottle of wine ?” 
The idea took hold of him so strongly that he 
could not touch his port. When the man 
came in again, he said he did not feel well, 
would have a cup of tea; no, he would have a 
glass of water and go to bed” In the morning 
he rang his bell, but no one answered. He got 


up, found his way down stairs; the house was 


empty—his two faithful old servants had 
vanished. And when he came to look further, 
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he found that his cellar, which ought to have 
contained two or three thousand pounds’ worth 
of wine, was empty, and the bottle they had 
brought him the last night was poisoned.— 
London Cornhill Magazine. we 


MAN, THEH FREE AGENT! 


“Tim world is what we make it.” Each one 
of its denizens has to a great extent his destiny 
in hig own hands. Fate is but a relic of 
heathenism, cherished by some in these days 
of metaphysical enlightenment. We can, if 
we will, control our own circumstances, and 
we do. There are men who say that they wre 
obliged to do this or that by the mere force of 
concurrent events, and that it is impossible to 
avoid a particular result. In one respect, this 
is a virtual rejection of a great principle of 
human being—man’s free agency. To say, 
“ Tam a creature of circumstance,” is substan- 
tially declaring myself a feather in the breeze 
—a cork in the stream—a machine—a mere 
walking and talking automaton. It is to 
declare myself an irresponsible entity, a slave 
of fate. Away with such reflections—they 
are unworthy of aman! No, there is no man 
sunk so low in moral depravity, so hemmed 
in by brutalizing surroundings, who does 
not arrogate to himself individuality of opin- 
ion, individuality of interest, and a certain 
degree of independence of action. This 
would be best manifested by the attempt 
to restrict his liberty of action, or to con- 
vince him of weakness and servility. ~Go 
to the thief in prison and say to him, “ Poor 
fellow, you are here by the absolute concur- 
rence of events.” He will answer, “ Get out! 
lam here for stealing a thousand dollars, which 
I preferred to take in that way rather than to 
earn it by honest effort.” The whole Scripture 
record, from Genesis to Revelation, abounds 
with evidences both illustrative and argument- 
ative of man’s free agency; the Spirit of God 
is given man, when he has made choice of 
the good, to aid him in carrying out his reso- 
lution. Man is held accountable for his acts, 
by his Maker, only on the ground of his 
individual will, and it is only so that he could 
be held responsible by a just God. Reason 
and Revelation are here in perfect correspond- 
ence. 

Apart from the sphere of religion, men 
universally acknowledge their independence of 
choice. We daily hear men saying, “ If I had 
done so and so, as I had opportunity, instead 
of doing as I have done, I would have secured 
such and such results;’ thus perceiving and 
testifying to the freedom of choice which they 
possess. We at times hesitate long on the 
threshold of some undertaking, which we deem 
important, before coming to a determination, 
feeling that we hold results in our hands ; and 
if our election is unfortunate in the results 
obtained, our intelligence does not suggest to 
us that Providence is against us, but that our 
failure is attributable to some carelessness or 
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oversight on our own part. Providence is 
against nobody. God and nature tight only 
against those who take up arms against God 
and nature, and refuse to be goyerned by the 
laws which regulate the universe. St. James 
enunciates this idea when he says, “ Let no 
man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God; for God can not be tempted with evil, 
neither tempteth he any man, but every man 
is tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed.” This of Ais own lust indicates 
the man’s individuality of action. Things in 
nature, as ascertained by man, work by fixed 
laws, and can it be that man, the noblest work 
of God, is less considered than the mere herb 
or beast? Our reason and our experience 
indignantly answer No! We are conscious of 
the ability to attain to'a higher degree of 
happiness than our present condition recog- 
nizes ; and that by a closer conformity to the 
apparent rules and regulations which govern 
human being. We are not surprised when 
informed that this or that man is healthy and 
vigorous, when we know he is judicious in the 
choice of his food and prudent in his mental 
and physical exercises. To be healthy, we 
must live healthfully, ayoiding extremes in all 
things. As with the physical man, so with the 
spiritual man. There will be health and vigor 
of mind and spirit in proportion as we observe 
the laws which govern spiritual being. To 
obtain a knowledge of these laws, we must 
study the Book of revelation and the book of 
nature, the former especially, and cull there- 
from what is “ written for our learning.” 
Hf, 8, D. 
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VENTILATING A Car.—Prof. Hamilton, the 
horse tamer, of Hagerstown, Indiana, is an 
original genius, and as fond of-a joke as he is 
of fresh air. The other day on the train going 
home from Cincinnati, he tried to raise a win- 
dow in the car where he was sitting, and could 
not moye it. He called the conductor to assist 
him, but with no better result. Instantly he 
knocked the pane of glass out with his cane, 
saying, ““ Now we will have a little fresh air.” 
“Sir,” said the conductor, “you must pay for 
that.” “How much?” asked the professor. 
“One dollar,” answered the conductor. Prof. 
Hamilton passed him a two dollar bill. The 
conductor was about to hand back a dollar in 
change, when the cool tamer of wild animals 
quietly said: “ Never mind, ll take another 
pane,” and with another stroke of his cane let 


God’s atmosphere in through a second window. 
“Well,” exclaimed the conductor, “you can’t 
It’s not first 
cost.” 

[In the present improved modes of construct- 
ing railway carriages there would seem to be 
little to complain of. 'The facilities for ventila- 
tion certainly appear sufficient, but the trouble 
generally is, that after a car has been running 
a little while, the ventilating apparatus be- 
comes unmanageable. To obtain a breath of 
fresh, cool air for ourself and our panting fel- 
low-travelers, we have more than once tugged 
at a window sash, and found it either immoy- 
able or so tight as to require unusual effort to 
raise it.] : 
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On Qbastology. 


MARA 
A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis. 
My people are destvoyed for lack of knowledge.—Hosea iv. 6. 





AN APPEAL TO SEXTONS. 





O sExTons of our churches—who light the fires and gas, 

Remember we are mortals! and that all flesh is grass ; 

Have mercy on our noses, and turn the gas screws tight- 
ly— 

If you would have us come to church and learn to walk 
uprightly. 

We know you sweep and dust the churches; at least we 
suppose £0— 

But sometimes we are skeptical when the dust flies in 
our nose 60; 

We know your salary’s small —that in all sorts of 
weather 

You come and go, through rain or snow, for many days 
together ; 

But, sextons, O forgive us! if now we dare to mention, 

That air costs nothing, and demands your most profound 
attention, 

It raps against the window panes, in pity on the people; 

It never sleeps, but as it sweeps and roars above the 
steeple, 

It wonders how the sexton can the audience so stifle ; 

It screams out loud and lustily that murder is no trifle— 

To breathe each other’s breath (and none are sweet as 


roses)— 

Breath scrofulous, breath feverish, that oft regales our 
noses 

Some tity iimes a minute, while we in church are sit- 
ting, 


Gasping and yawning, fidgeting, our thoughts from ser- 
mon flitting. 

O sextons! you are certainly the blindest, queerest fel- 
lows, 

Tf not aware that all our lungsare simply human bellows, 

By which the fire of life is kept both bright and strongly 
blazing. 

Then how can bellows 07ow, if there’s no air to raise ’em. 

Have mercy on us, sextons, and do let down the windows, 

Or else we'll be quite well inclincd to deem you worse 
than Hindoos. 

Air is to us as necessary as milk is to a baby, 

We can not live without it—sextons can, it may be. 

If we can’t breathe, what care we for Apollos— 

Paul speaks in vain, for we are all somnoles; 

What eloquence can reach a sinner when he’s soundly 
sleeping ? 

Iie heeds no solemn warning—no friend who may be 
weeping. 

Let down the window, sexton! see how the preacher 
brightens 

With thoughts that breathe and words that burn! now 
scathes, and now enlightens; 

Behold the thoughtless waken, no longer wait and falter, 

But listening to those brilliant words resolve their lives 
to alter. OBSERVER. 
By one who has suffered for want of breath, 
And who does not care to choke to death. 


OED OS 


HEALTH AT TOME; 
OR, HYGIENE IN ITS PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RELATIONS 


BY JOUN Il. GRISCOM, M.D. 


To be well is to be happy, and to be happy 
is to be virtuous. The corollary deducible from 
this axiom is, that ill health produces unhappi- 
ness and leads to misery and vice. This is 
equally true of individuals and communities— 
single families, villages, cities, and states. It has 
been well said that ‘the sources of fever and 
crime are identical,” in other words, that a people, 
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community, or family exposed to general causes 
of ill-health will be found careless, reckless, in- 
different to order and virtue, and hence prone to 
misdeeds. 

Take fommstance a single household with every 
member in the enjoyment of robust. strength, 
good appetites and digestion, sound sleep, and 
not afraid of exercise and open air; such will, as 
a general rule, be good-natured, free from de- 
pression, ready to participate in any good work, 
agreeable in social life, industrious, and hence 
prosperous, minding their own business, and 
therefore virtuous. On the contrary, how differ- 
ent, in almost every one of these particulars, are 
those with whom sound health is the exception 
and not therule! Even when a single individual 
in a family is sickly, and requires more attention 
than the others, how does it detract not only 
from his or her comfort and ability, but from 
those of every other member of the household 
having the least interest in the invalid! A re- 
straint, greater or less, is thereby placed upon all 
in health—their freedom of action is curtailed, 
and their natures, restricted of their usual exer- 
cise, find vent in irritable tempers, restless de- 
portment, and discomfort to themselves and others, 
only to be avoided by that rare virtue, rigid self- 
control. 

It is therefore a duty for every one to keep well, 
to avoid whatever may produce sickness, not only 
for their own sake, but that of those upon whom 
they must be dependent in case of illness. In 
proportion to the number sick in a family, are all 
these discomforts increased and aggravated ; and 
it is easy to see that in a family in which the time 
and attention of one half the members are 
demanded for the nursing of the other half, the 
affairs of all must be more or less disarranged 
and neglected, and evils, more or less serious, 
of a moral as well as physical character, must 
ensue. 

How to keep well is therefore a most important 
study for every individual, whether in a private 
or family relation; and in a brief series of 
articles it is proposed to present a few plain 
facts and illustrations, relating to some of the 
more frequent and manifest causes of ill-health, 
prevalent in the households of‘our land, and to 
point out the means of avoiding much of the sick- 
ness which prevails ; in other words, How to keep 
the doctor out of the house. 

It is to be observed, in the first place, that every 
animal on the surface of the globe is dependent 
for its life upon two things, which are always 
immediately and absolutely essential—without 
which it can not live. These are Air and Lod. 
There are two other influences, which, though not 


essential to animal life, are necessary for the main- 


tenance of good health and a vigorous, active 
existence, viz., Light and Exercise. 

These will be treated of in the order thus given : 

Ist, Air. The very first action of an animal on 
being ushered into independent existence is to 
inhale a portion of the great ocean of air which 
surrounds the globe. This ocean is estimated to 
be not less than forty miles in depth, and at the 
bottom of it we are placed, so that its whole 
weight, known to be about fifteen pounds upon 
every square inch of the earth’s surface, may be 
exerted to force its way into the deepest recesses 
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of the lungs. The instant that the mouth of a 
new-born animal is exposed to the air, the press- 
ure of the latter is exerted upon it, and by ihe 
expansion of the chest a certain volume rushes 
in and enters deep into its organism, and this 
action is continued at the average rate of eighteen 
times a minute, until the last moment of life. 

This single fact is of itself sufficient to prove to 
even the most thoughtless, that the air which sur- 
rounds us is of the first consequence to life, and 
that its purity is of essential importance to 
health. While in theory these truihs may he 
universally admitted, in practice there are few 
facts so generally disregarded. It is remarkable 
that only within a comparatively recent period in 
the history of science have the mutual relations 
of the air and the body become fully understood. 
As late as 1665 it was stated, in a discourse on 
Respiration, by the President of the College of 
Physicians of London, himself a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, that, “it is not to this day known, 
or concluded on among physicians, nor to be dune 
either, how the action is managed by nature, or 
for what use it is.” 

In the infancy of physiological science we can 
admit this statement of the then ignorance of 
physicians on this important subject, but we can 
not so easily forgive the temerity of the assertion, 
that this item of knowledge was never to be 
acquired, which is evidently the meaning of the 
above words, quoted from Pepys’ Memoirs. 
Now, every school boy and girl, whose teacher 
has had the good sense to instruct them in the 
elements of Anatomy and Physiology, knows 
“how the action of respiration is managed by 
nature,” and ‘for what use it is.” 

We know that the action of the chest in taking 
in and throwing out air is on precisely the same 
principle as that of the bellows in blowing a 
fire. We expand the chest, as we pull apart tbe 
sides of the bellows, by muscular force, and the 
vacuum thus created enables the air to force its 
way in by its own pressure, through the monh 
and nostrils in the one case, and through ike 
valve and nozzle in the other. The chest, like 
the bellows, becomes thus filled with air, which 
is forced out again after it has done its work ia- 
side ; the chest is reduced in size by muscular 
contraction, and the air forced out, just as we 
force it from the bellows by pressing its sides 
together. 

The amount of air inhaled at each expansion cf 
the chest averages about ono pint, and we there- 
fore imbibe eighteen pints cach minute, or 1,009 
pints every hour, making about fifty hogs- 
heads every twenty-four hours. This great amouat 
is necessary for every human being of average 
age, to sustain his life and health. 

Can any one believe that this enormous 
amount of air is taken into the body in such a 
continual stream without some exceedingly iin- 
portant work to perform? And what is tht 
work? For what purpose does the atmosphere, 
without any thought or care on our part, force 
its way down deep into our living frames? Surely 
it must be for something more than the mere 
pleasurable sensation of*breathing, which, with a 
different construction (like that of the fish, for 
instance), we might never have known, and wouid 
therefore not have missed. 
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The answer to this question is, in truth, con- 
nected with the very existence of our lives from 
moment to moment. Let any one attempt to 
close his mouth and nostrils for thirty seconds, 
and he will realize how essential is every single 
act of breathing to his comfort, to say nothing of 
his existence. 

In proportion to the importance of this question 
has been the depth of the knowledge of chemis- 
try and physiology necessary for its answer; but 
modern science has fully unraveled the great 
secret which, less than two centuries ago, it was 
thought never would be revealed, and we can now 
give the solution in a few words. 

The principal objects of the atmosphere, in its 
relation to animals, are two, viz. : 


First. The conversion of the food into blood.. 
Second. The continual purification of the blood. 


There is another resnlt of respiration, which, 
though quite as important as these, may be 
called secondary, inasmuch as it flows, as it were, 
from the second one above mentioned; it is, the 
maintenance of the warmtu of the body. 

These general results of inhalation of the 
atmosphere which surrounds us in _ limitless 
abundance, will be hereafter considered more 
in detail, and we conclude this article with this 
double axiom : 


The air was made for the lungs, and the lungs 
were made for the air, as certainly as the eye for 
the light, and the light for the eye, and it is as 
absurd as it is unnatural to separate them. 
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Mostcau NATIONALITY.—Among the nations 

of antiquity, the people of Judea were, per- 

haps, the greatest cultivators of music. Their 
temple worship was on the largest scale of 

‘musical magnificence; and for that worship 
they had the two most magnificent instruments 


known to antiquity—the trumpet and the harp. . 


In later times, the horn is the instrument of 
the Swiss and Tyrolese mountaineers. Its long 
and wild modulations, its powerful tones, and 
its sweet and melancholy simplicity, make it 
the congenial instrument of loftiness, solitude, 
and the life of shepherds. The guitar is the 
natural instrument of a people like those of the 
Peninsula—the piano like those of England 
and America. The lightness, yet tenderness of 
a guitar, its depth of harmony, yet elegance of 
touch, its delicacy of tone, yet power of expres- 
sion, adapt it to a race of men who love pleas- 
ure, yet hate to toil in its pursuit. 

The rich genius of Ireland has transmitted 
to us some of the noblest strains in the world. 
But they are essentially strains of the harp— 
the modulations of a hand straying at will 
among a rich profusion of sounds, and inspir- 
ing them with taste, feeling, and beauty. 

The violin is Italian in its birth, its powers, 
and its style—subtile, sweet, and brilliant— 
more immediately dependent on the mind 
than any other instrument—inferior to the 
voice in vividness, and superior to all else in 
tone, flexibility, and grace. The violin has a 
‘soul, and that soul is Italian— Watson’s Art 
Journal. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Lanne neers 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend,—Thomson. 





OUR NEIGHBOR—WHO IS HE? 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 


THAT's what we would like toknow. ‘“ Who 
is our neighbor?” and what are we expected 
to render up to him as our quota of the great 
“internal revenue” system of every-day life? 
In the country, everybody is supposed to be 
your neighbor, as far as you can see the smoke 
curling up from red-brick chimney tops or 
hear the cheerful sound of Sabbath-bells; in 
the city, the man that Jives next door to you 
has no title to the name, for ten to one you 
know no more about him than you do about 
the Emperor of China. Is it the man who 
leaves his card at our front door once in a 
twelyemonth, and invites us to a party once 
in eighteen? Or is it the woman who “runs 
in” with her knitting and repertoire of scandal 
so perniciously often, that, contrary to the 
established rules of cause and effect, it seems 
as if she “runs out” again only one half as 
frequently? Is it the people who are forever 
watching our proceedings from the half-closed 
slats of their Venetian shutters—who practice 
the private detective system, and know to an 
ounce how much mutton you consume, whether 
you eat fish on Fridays, and how often your 
cook enjoys a“ Sunday out?” Oris it the good 
soul who comes to tell you, in a-spirit of the 
greatest kindness and affection, that deacon So 
and So thinks you little short of a heathen 
because you attend divine service only once a 
day instead of twice, and that Mrs. Faultfind 
says you really ought to give up wearing that 


old suit that looks as if it might have come out | 


of the Ark ? 

After all, we don’t think that good Samar- 
itan, who figured in the early dawn of the 
Christian centuries, deserved so much credit. 


It was only subscribing to a charitable institu- | ger bud of a new hat for myself? 


tion in embryo, and contributing a little oil | 


and wine. Oil and wine don’t cost much now- 
a-days, and charitable institutions are thicker 
than hops; but who can describe the amount 
of moral and mental heroism it: takes to endure 
the neighbor of modern timesgvho is perpetu- 
ally touching you up on the sorest points and 
overturning your most cherished projects and 
tormenting you with a dull repetition of plati- 
tudes, until you are ready to say with poor 
Rebekah, “I am weary of my life!” 

Are we not all uncredited “ good Samaritans” 
to a certain degree? If not, then there is no 
such thing as poetical justice in the world. 

“Do be neighborly!” says the. representa- 
tive man or woman of this irritating class of 
society, which, freely translated, means “Do 
give up all your originality and individuality, 
and yield yourself a meek sacrifice to their 
It means that you should hold your- 
self in readiness to be invaded at all times and 
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seasons—that you give up your delicious book 
or no less delicious revery to “ drop in socially” 
and hear about the children’s measles and the 
price of tallow, starch, and candles—that you 
trim yourself off exactly according to their 
pattern, and attire yourself, figuratively speak- 
ing, precisely to their key-note ! 

No! better far a cheerful and contented ex- 
istence in the Owhyhee Islands, where, at 
least, you can preserve your identity, un- 
troubled by the vague doubt “ whether I be [”’ 
—which assailed the old woman famed in 
nursery lore—than this state of “neighborly” 
servitude. Better a crust of bread in your own 
garret, with your old coat worn in your own 
way, than a banquet which imperatively in- 
volves a surrender of your pet characteristics, 
and a clanking of allegorical chains. 

If one could only reduce society to an asso- 
ciation, and pay in one’s quarterly dues to be 
rid of the false and hollow things, what sum 
of money would be too formidable to purchase 
peaceable exemption? But, alas! no such 
compromise can be effected. We must pay, in 
our own selyes—in the precious portions of our 
lives that can not be coined or minted. My 
neighbor is a conscienceless vampyre, who is 
content to prey upon humanity alone! Like 
Shylock, nothing but his “ pound of flesh” will 
satisfy him! 

Again, there are no clearly defined limits to 
endurance. My neighbor is to me what the 
ocean was to King Canute, and there is no 
more help for me than there was for his Saxon 
majesty! What do I owe him? How far am I 
to sacrifice my own rights and possessions to 
his? How am I to discriminate between my 
neighbor and the*herd of social impostors that 
sail under the same colors? If he comes to 
me, seedy and importunate, and wants, in a 
husky whisper, to borrow five dollars (which 
he is certain of being able to repay next week), 
am I to ignore the fact that he has done the 
same thing half a dozen times before, without 


| the least symptom of reimbursement, and lend 


him the five dollars, thereby nipping the ten- 
And if he 
comes the next week and wants five more, 
what then? Or, supposing me to be a woman 
and a housekeeper, am I obliged to get out 
my best china, and rub up my nicest silver, 
and sacrifice all manner of light biscuit and 
amber jelly and fragrant oolong to the social 
Moloch, once in so often? Shall I give up all 
my nicely planned morning, and let baking, 
washing, and mending go at loose ends, during 
all the weary hours that these tyrants choose 
to exact from me? I may declare stoutly that 
I won't, but then I know that’s all mere empty 
sound and fury! When next my neighbor 
comes in her panoply of bonnet, shawl, and 
card-case, I shall go meekly down and lay my 
head under the Juggernaut wheels just the 
same as ever! 

Slavery is not entirely abolished just yet! 
J am a slave, and so are you, unsuspecting 
reader, and Congress don’t recognize our rights 
to relief! 
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Our social life is just at present slightly 
tinctured with the universal essence of hum- 
bug, and we confess to a rabid desire for Re- 
construction. We should like to shake “ Our 
Neighbor” into his proper place—to keep 
meddling gossips at a distance, and set weari- 
some twaddlers at defiance, and boldly assert 
our-own individual privileges. Our Neighbor 
should be the poor and suffering who haye 
fallen by the wayside; has not the Saviour 
himself spoken it? he should be the weak- 
hearted and struggling in the great strife of ex- 
istence—the bereaved and desolate! Weneed 
such neighbors as this, to keep alive the char- 
ity and tenderness that God implanted in our 
hearts. We need neighbors whose natures 
are congenial with our own—whose noble 
qualities excite our affectionate emulation— 
who are not afraid totell us our faults and 
virtues alike, and who will love us and trust us 
through good and ill report! Not mere “ fair- 
weather” neighbors, who guage us by money 
and rank, but strong, true hearts on which we 
may lean without fear of wearying or changing 
the steadfast support! Have not we all one 
such neighbor, to whom we may confide our 
troubles and carry our trials, confident of help 
and tenderness? And when we ask ourselves, 
“What is my duty toward my neighbor?” can 
we do better than remember what He was to 
the blind and the mained, the poor and the 
outcast ? 

If we were all just such neighbors as God 
meant us to be, what a cosy, comfortable sort 
of world this would be to live in! There 
would be no quarreling, no discord, no petty 
jarring of the sweet bells of humanity! But 
just so long as I coax up my little selfishness, 
and he indulges his darling egotism, so long 
will my neighbor and I secretly yawn over 
each other’s dullness and grumble, sotto voce, at 
the social arrangements that bring us into per- 
petual contact! And we shall both be to blame, 
aud there will be no help for either of us! 
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“FOREVER THINE.” 


BY H. M. &, 








“FOREVER thine,’ whate’er this heart betide, 
““Forever thine,’ where’er our lot be cast ; 

Fate that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love till life itself be past. 


The world may wrong us—we will brave its hate ; 
False friends may change, and falser hopes decline; 

Though bowed by cankering care, we’ll smile at fate, 
Since thou art mine, beloved, and I am thine. 


Forever thine, when circling years have spread 
Time’s snowy blossoms o’er thy placid brow, 

When youth’s rich glow its purple light is fled, 
And /é/ées bloom where roses flourish now. 


* 


Say! shall I love thy fading beauty less, 

Whose spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine? 
No! come what will, thy steadfast truth I'll bless, 

In youth, in age, thine own, forever thine ! 
Forever thine at evening’s dewy hour, 

When gentle hearts to tenderest thoughts incline ; 
When balmiest odors from each closing flower 

Are breathing round me, thine, forever thine ! 

th + <> ea 
HE who never changed an opinion, neyer 
corrected any of his errors. 
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PORTRAIT OF REY. F. MAHONY—* FATHER PROUT.” 
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He was evidently social in his 
tendencies; strongly appreciative 
of the good things of the table, and 
disposed to fraternize with those 
who did not look upon life from 
the restricted stand-point of the 
probationist. There was, in his 
opinion, something worth living 
for in this world, much of happi- 
ness to be experienced and af- 
forded, and all things considered, 
he was one who would seek to 
live, not as an ascetic, but well 
and happily. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Rey. Francis Mahony, better 
known as “ Father Prout,’ whose 
death in Paris was recently an- 
nounced, was a remarkable charac- 
ter. He was born in Cork, Ireland, 
< and received his education at the 
hands of the Jesuits in France, but 
he cared less for religion than 
literature, and to the latter he 
mainly devoted his life. He soon 
became a leading member of that 
curious body known as Bohemians, 
his pungent wit and marvelous 
facility in writing giving him ready 
access to magazines and public 





REV. F'.. MAHONY—‘FATHER PROUT.” 


THIS countenance beamed with good humor. 
There was a vein of the jolly closely interwoven 
with his mental and moral organization. His 
imagination was extensive and varied, as indi- 
cated by the wide-spread head in the regions 
of Ideality, Sublimity, Causality, and Mirthful- 
ness. Hecould live in his thoughts and imag- 
inations, and enjoy himself. 

His nature was evidently an emotional and 
sensitive one, deeply impressed with a high 
sense of honor and integrity, and at all times 
alive to the claims of truth and propriety; but 
his Caution was not so influential as to cast a 
shadow over his love of the humorous, and to 
check his tendencies to an indulgence in the 
laughter provoking. His Benevolence was large, 
leading him to active charity, yet he would 
look upon poverty, squalor, and rags through 
the telescope of a good-nature, radiating 
warmth and cheerfulness. 

He possessedalarge Hope, which gave to his 
disposition that earnestness of happy expecta- 
tion which seemed to shed sunbeams where- 
ever he went. 

Possessing a large intellect, he appreciated 
keenly the merits of literature. There would 
be breadth and depth of thought in his compo- 
sition—sound sense, sharpness, and the logic 
of utility in his sayings. 

His head had considerable breadth in the 
region of Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, 
showing that he was politic, shrewd, and eco- 
nomical, not caring to waste his time, or make 
any expenditure of mental or physical effort 
without its conducing to some substantial re- 
sult. 





journals. 
He made his home in Paris, where his slash- 
ing Irish wit and rollicking Irish humor made 
him the nucleus of a large circle of admirers. 
His animal spirits were so exuberant, that when 
he got a chance to exercise his wit, his hitting 
was reckless. He lived by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the poets and wits of classical 
antiquity, and showed great ingenuity in taste- 
ful or whimsical applications of quotations to 
the occasion of the hour. But he had higher 
claims to the favorable regard of his cotem- 
poraries. Though not a great original genius, 
he was a genuine humorist in his own peculiar 
way, an able champion of the liberal cause in 
politics, social ethics, and religion, a pleasant 
comrade, and a man of genial, kindly temper. 
The greater portion of his life’s labors took 
the form of letters published in the London 
Daily News and Globe, wherein for twenty 
years he discussed the passing topics of the 
day. He was for a time a regular contributor 
to “ Fraser’s Magazine,” in which his spirited 
and witty articles, written in the interest of the 
Tories, gained much popularity. Here he came 
into opposition with such liberal writers as 
Tom Moore and Sydney Smith, at whom his 
criticisms were aimed somewhat sharply, but 
whom he afterward learned to esteem and de- 
fend. It was most natural that he should 
single out “Tom Moore,” the pet Irish poet 
and jester of the hostile party, for the object of 
his most particular attentions. A more mag- 
nificent literary joke was never conceived by 
mischief-loving wits than his critical essay on 
“The Rogueries of Tom Moore,” in which he 
gravely and indignantly accused that minstrel 
of having stolen his most popular songs from 
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the French, Italian, Latin, and Greek originals, 
whereof true copies, ascribed to several half- 
forgotten authors, were supplied by the dexter- 
ity of Father Prout. This skill in the versifi- 
cation of different languages, though not very 
remarkable, considering the practice of our 
classical schools, was employed by Mahony 
with such an amusing effect in producing sey- 
eral versions of the most familiar ballads, that 
none of his performances are more likely to be 
kept in recollection. “ The Groves of Blarney,” 
“ Judy Callaghan,” and other popular composi- 
tions of his native Ireland, as well as the am- 
atory lyrics of Moore, were thus disguised in 
the picked phrases of Catullus and Pindar, of 
Béranger and Ariosto, till the Muses of all na- 
tions. seemed dancing a jig in a motley mas- 
querade. 

His pseudonym of “ Father Prout” was one of 
his own invention. His “ Reliques of Father 
Prout,” began in “ Fraser’s Magazine” in 1834, 
collected into a volume in 1836, and reprinted 
in England in 1860, were a characteristic series 
of humorous sketches and learned disquisitions 
which met with great success, though they 
contained a great amount of nonsense, and 
many of the allusions have now lost their in- 
terest by the change of circumstances and of 
the public mind in thirty years since the Prout 
Papers were written. 

He is described by an English biographer as 
a little elderly man, with an intellectual head, 
whose keen bluish eyes had a queer way of 
looking up sharply over the rims of his spec- 
tacles; his peculiarities made him a notorious 
person in Parisian society. He was “a club- 
able man” as well as a skilled theologian; a 
song-writer and a profound Latinist, a gossip- 
ing old man and a companion of wild royster- 
ers. He was also an indefatigable traveler 
and a linguist. He composed verses in vari- 
ous languages, wrote much on all sorts of 
subjects, and died in newspaper harness in 
- Paris at the age of sixty-one, and has left a 
bright trace of his presence behind him in quit- 
ting this duller world. 
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Nove, Founerat Rire—The Pall Mal- 
Gazette says: “ The Queen’s late huntsman was 
buried at Sunninghill. Lord Colville, the 
noble master of the buckhounds, Major-Gen- 
eral Hood, Major-General Seymour, and Col- 

‘onel R. H. Vyse met the body at the church. 
The favorite hunter of the deceased was shot 
previous to the funeral, and the ears of the 
animal were placed upon his coffin when in 
the grave and buried with him. A large num- 
ber of the neighboring gentry were present at 
the funeral.” 

[We should infer from the above that some 
of the heathenish practices of India had been 
imported and grafted upon the remnant of the 
old English customs. ] 


A COUNSEL being questioned by a judge to 
know “for whom he was concerned,’ replied, 
-“T am concerned, my lord, for the plaintiff, 
but I am employed by the defendant.” 








THOMAS HUGHES. 


Tuis excellent profile of the noted Liberal 
evinces among other things the following: 

A ready appreciation of facts, a clear percep- 
tion of the material, a sound judgment, a 
mind remarkable for its critical acuteness, 
a ready appreciation of men and measures, a 
steady determination, a firmness which is not 
easily shaken, a feeling of self-reliance, and a 
solid, utilitarian practicality. 

We would not consider him a great talker, 
nor at all disposed to prolixity of speech or 
copiousness of diction. He is one who, when 
fully bent upon an undertaking, can scarcely 
be checked or put down in his course. 

He has a strongly social nature, a deep ap- 
preciation of domestic ties, and of the relations 
of the home to the state or nation. He has 
strong moral feelings, particularly in the direc- 
tion of Benevolence. The brain large at the 
base, and well-supported by a good physique, 
renders him vigorous and thorough in the ac- 
complishment of his purposes. The nose is a 
strong one. It impresses one with the idea of 
solidity, power, and indomitability. He is 
patriotic, strongly appreciating the ties of home 
and country, and rather inclined to make much 
of the place and the nation of which he is a 
native. The archof the top-head is a fine one, 
showing strong sympathy with religious things, 
and a nature deeply pervaded with moral and 
religious truth. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Thomas Hughes, well known as the author 
of “Tom Brown’s School-Days,” etc., and at 
present member of Parliament for the district 
of Lambeth, London, was born at» Uffington, 


Berkshire, England, in 1823, being the second 


son of John Hughes, Esq., of Downington 
Priory, Newbury, in that county. He was 
educated at Rugby under the celebrated Dr. 
Arnold, and at Oriel College, Oxford. In 1845 
he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
subsequently that of Master of Arts. Having 
decided to embrace the legal profession, he 
entered, as a student, Lincoln’s Inn; in 1848 he 
was called to the bar, and afterward practiced 
as a barrister, though social and political ques- 
tions appear to have possessed greater charms 


- for him than the solution of legal problems. 


In 1856 he gave to the world “ Tom Brown’s 
School-Days,” the publication of which, at the 
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age of thirty-three, elevated him at once toa 
high position in English literature. In 1858 
he published “The Scouring of the White 
Horse,” and in 1861 “Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
which have also won a world-wide reputation. 
He was a frequent contributor to the peri- 
odical literature of the day, and edited for 
English readers editions of ‘“ Whitmore’s 
Poems” and “ The Biglow Papers.” 

In all his writings and speeches, Mr. Hughes 
was the firm friend and advocate of the work- 
ing-men of London. The science of political 
economy was then comparatively unknown to 
the great bulk of the community. Many em- 
ployers would recognize only such economical 
truths as told against the employed, who in 
their turn regarded with suspicion and dislike 
a science which was repeatedly used as a 
weapon against them. It was Mr. Hughes’ aim 
to remove this feeling, to show to working-men 
that instead of denouncing political economy, 
they should make themselves acquainted with 
its principles, and turn the knowledge thus ob- 
tained to the advancement of their own inter- 
ests and welfare. 


At one period of his life he lived almost 
among London working-men, and was in con- 
stant and close social intercourse with many 
of the foremost leaders of the co-operative 
movement; and this insight into the routine of 
the working-class life was of immense advyant- 
age to him in his advocacy of their cause. 
He was a powerful defender of the working- 
class trade organizations, and in 1862, at the 
Glasgow Congress of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, during a discussion on “strikes” and 
“trades unions,” made an eloquent and earnest 
defense of that system—and he has since, at 
various times, expressed his views on the same 
subject in several of the leading periodicals of 
London. In 1866, Mr. Hughes was induced to 
stand as candidate for member of Parliament 
for Lambeth. His constant advocacy of their 
cause had tended to make him extremely pop- 
ular, and no sooner was it known that “'Tom” 
Hughes had consented to stand as candidate, 
than every working-man seemed ready for 
action. There was no money spent in bribery, 
no free public houses opened, no paid commit- 
tee men, as is generally the case in English 
elections, but the working-men had set their 
minds on electing “Tom” Hughes; the can- 
vassing was all done by them gratuitously, and 
Mr. Hughes was elected member for Lambeth 
without a farthing of expense to himself. No 
doubt Mr. Hughes owed his election in part to 
the popularity of his books and to his quiet 
and unostentatious labors for the benefit of the 
working-classes of England. It was a fair ad- 
vantage, however, and one that should not be 
grudged to him. The confidence of the people 
gained by Mr. Hughes is well shown in the 
following lines, which were sung in the streets 
of Lambeth at the time of his election: 

‘* Now, it’s not alone your book, Tom,.. 
Straightforward, pure, and true, 


Nor your kind and firmly look, Tom, 
That won our hearts to you. . 


=> 
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Nor yet alone that in the fight 
You've fearless been and strong, 
To help the poor man to his right, 
To strive against the wrong. 
* * * * eke * 


Those count for much, I know, Tom, 
But there’s something stronger, too— 

You've trusted us—and so, Tom, 

. We’ll show that we'll trust you.”’ 

Mr. Hughes has long been an able and au- 
thentic literary champion of “ Muscular Chris- 
tianity,” which he has both preached and prac- 
ticed from his youth up. Inall his works hehas 
magnificently expounded and illustrated its 
doctrines; and his deeds in private have been 
no less earnest and useful in establishing them. 
A few years ago, in connection with a few 
friends, he established a Working-Man’s Col- 
lege in Bloomsbury, London. In this college 
Mr. Hughes was the inspirer of a gymnastic 
department, which has been found of the 
greatest advantage to the pupils. He is 
‘said to be an ardent admirer of the gloves, 
although he is a detester of the prize ring, and 
does-not disdain to take a“ round” or two when 
he calls to look at the gymnastic department 
of the college. 

We can not altogether pass over without re- 


mark his many expressions of good-will toward - 


America. He has shown that the staunchest 
English patriotism is consistent with a cordial 
affection for the citizens of our own country, 
whose mighty struggle he watched. in a sym- 
pathizing spirit. From the preface of the 
“Biglow Papers,” edited by him in 1859, we 
select a few choice sentences, written a year 
before the election of President Lincoln, and 
‘no American need to be told that the man who 
could pen such lines could not be otherwise 
than a firm friend to the United States. 


“Greece had her Aristophanes; Rome her 
Juvenal ; France her Rabelais, her Moliere, her 
Voltaire; Germany her. Jean Paul, her Heine; 
England her Swift, her Thackeray, and America 
her Lowell. By the side of all these great 
masters of satire the author of the ‘Biglow 
Papers’ holds his own place, distinct from each 
and all. The man who reads the book for the 
first time, and is capable of understanding it, 
has received a new sensation. In Lowell, the 
American mind has for the first time flowered 
-out into thoroughly original genius. For real 
unmistakable genius, for that glorious fu!!ness 
of power which knocks a man down at a blow 
for sheer admiration, and then makes him rush 
into the arms of the knocker-down, and swear 
eternal friendship witli him for sheer delight, 
the “Biglow Papers’ stand alone. * * = 
It is satisfactory, indeed, to think that Mr. 
Lowell’s shafts have already, in a great meas- 
ure, ceased to be required, or would have to be 
aimed at other bull’s eyes. The servility of 
the Northern States to the South, which 
twelve years ago raised his indignation, has 
well-nigh ceased to be. The vital importance 

‘of the slavery question is now thoroughly 
recognized by ‘the great: Republican party, 


which, I trust, is year by year advancing ° 


toward an assured victory.” 

One of the first voices raised in England to 
cheer us was the voice of Thomas Hughes; on 
the platform, in the lecture-room, in the draw- 
ing-room,; and through the columns of the 

“™Mmagazines he has ever bravely and powerfully 


sustained our cause, and even now he is heard — 
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appealing to his countrymen and entreating 
them to seize the greatest opportunity that will 
ever be given of making stronger the bands 
which tie them to the American people. At 
a meeting in London last April, for the purpose 
of promoting the “ Freedmen’s Aid Society,” 
Mr. Hughes gave utterance to these noble 
words : 


“But there is another reason why we should 
come forward on this occasion heartily and 
warmly, and that is the extraordinary impor- 
tance of a cordial alliance between the two 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race to the future 
of mankind. It does seem to me that two 
great nations, possessing and glorying in the 
same traditions and the same history, struggling 
at this minute with the same trials, both politi- 
cal and social, and animated, I trust, by the 
same hopes—I say it does seem to me that two 
such peoples as these, enjoying too, as they do, 
the freest institutions that ever haye obtained 
in great nations upon the face of the earth, 
should go forward, not with jealousy, not with 
distrust of any kind, but with a cordial and 
rational wish to advance civilization and 
Christianity over the whole of this earth, and, 
as far as peaceful efforts can do it, to impart to 
all down-trodden people, and to all people who 
are in need of them, the glorious ideas of free- 
dom, and the glorious hopes, which we who 
speak the English tongue in all climates of the 
world possess and enjoy—I do think that we 
ought to be stirred up to great exertions in this 
matter. I do think that when we look at the 
grand, the magnificent way in which the 
Americans have met their own great trial, 
English men’s and women’s hearts ought to 
be warmed toward them, and that we should 
show, as emphatically as we possibly can, our 
deep respect and reverence for the work which 
they have done, and the way in which they 
have done it.” 


Willingly will every American echo back 
the shout raised by the working-men of Lon- 
don of ‘“ Glorious Tom Hughes!” That name 
will never be forgotten by a country who 
know full well how to appreciate the noble 
deeds performed in its darkest hour. 

Mr. Hughes is of medium height, neither slen- 
der nor stout, with a ruddy, genial, earnest face, 
whiskers of sandy hue at the side, and altogether 
having a look of ample health, vigor, elasticity, 
kindliness, intelligence, and success. He is 
said to be no orator. His style is quiet, simple, 
colloquial, full of point—not a word too much. 
He often ‘hesitates, stumbles, gets into a maze, 
and comes out backward. He speaks only 
whicn he has got something to say, and he is a 
man whom the people always welcome upon 
their platforms and listen to with attention. 
He is no demagogue; he stands aloof from the 
vain turmoil of common political agitation ; he 


.does not set class against class, or appeal to 


the narrow prejudices and interests of one por- 
tion of the community to disparage and con- 
temn the others. His chief aim, on the con- 


trary, is to foster those sentiments of mutual 
respect and kindness among them all, without 


which the freest political institutions are but 
means of mischief. 

The reports which reach us daily from Eng- 
land indicate great activity on the part of the 


“reformers,” and “Tom” Hughes is not the | 


man, at such times, to be “ off duty.” 
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SieEP.—A gentleman writing to a New 
York paper from Storkville, N. Y., recently, 
says: “ The following very strange and anom- 
alous circumstances have just transpired in 
our community. Mr. Gabriel Ellis, a flourish- 
ing dry goods merchant, had frequently re- 
marked that he could sit up three weeks with- 
out any detriment to his health; and that 
after the expiration of that time he could go to 
sleep, and sleep without waking until the loss 
was made up. He was led to believe this fact 
from experiments made on a small scale. In 
the early part of February he sold out his store 
and invested the capital thus raised in a farm, 
which gave him leisure; and in compliance 
with the wishes of several scientific gentle- 
men, he began on the 11th day of February to 
abstain from sleep. Gentlemen sat up by turns 
to satisfy themselves of his strange faculty, and 
to preclude the possibility of being accused of 
momentary snatches of sleep, he would read 
audibly all night long, and keep his feet 
all day—watched all the while at his own 
request. He would comment in a clear, for- 
cible, and intellectual manner upon what 
he read—deploring the  heartlessness. of 
“Tago,” laughing at the imitable drollery and 
humor of the “ Army Straggler,” etc. On the 
16th day of March, at the urgent solicitation of 
friends, he went to sleep for the first time, and 
did not wake until the ninth day of the present 
month. 

He expressed the opinion that he could stay 
‘awake a year, and then sleep in proportion, 
without injuring his constitution. He never 
gets sleepy until he closes his eyes and resigns 
himself to slumber, at which time he gets 
asleep almost instantly, without regard to the 
noise or excitement around him. 


Periodicity is the order of nature. This 
order can not be reversed or long violated with- 
out fatal consequences. The eccentric re- 
ferred to above may stand the racket a 
little while, but he would soon fetch up 
in an insane asylum, or sleep to wake no 
more. This going a long time without sleep 
may be classed with other strange feats, such, 
for example, as going a long time without 
food, and then gorging. All such experiments 
are fool-hardy, and a challenge to the Almighty. 
We have night and day, summer and winter, 
a time for sleep and repose, and a time for work 
and study. We must conform to all the ordi- 
nances of God, or suffer, sooner or later, the 
inevitable conse quences of their violation. 


————<9 > o- 


To give brilliancy to the eyes, shut them 
early at night, and open them early in the 


morning; let the mind be constantly intent on 


the acquisition of human knowledge, or in the 
exercisa of benevolent feelings. This will 
scarcely ever fail to impart to the eyes an in- 
telligent and amiable expression. 
A WEATHER InpicATor.—A very cheap and 
reliable barometer may be made by.mingling 
two drachms of camphor, half drachm of. pure 
saltpeter, half drachm of muriate of ammonia, 
and two ounces of proof spirits in a glass tube 
or narrow phial. In dry weather the solution 
will remain clear. On the approach of change 
oinute stars will rise up in the liquid; while 
stormy weather will be indicated by a very 
disturbed condition of the chemical combina- 
tion. 
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“The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 
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TO MY MOTHER. 


BY REY. EDEN R. LATTA. 





I Know thou art safe in the mansion of peace 
Thy gracious Redeemer has given ; 

Then why should I weep at thy spirit’s release, 
Since thou are accepted in heaven ? 

Thou hast left us, and gone to thy dwelling above, 
Where sorrow and grief can not come; 

Thou hast sought and obtained a bright mansion of love, 
And angels have welcomed thee home. 


Thou art gone to that land where they need not the sun 
- To banish the shades of the night; 

Where God, the all-seeing, omnipotent one, 
Ts the life, and the heat, and the light. 

** And there is no night there,” for darkness and gloom 
Can not enter that far-away sphere, 

Where daybeams celestial forever illume, 
And summer encircles the year. 


I never beheld thee, dear Mother, these eyes 
Having barely been oped to the light, 
Ere thou hadst in fondness looked up to the skies, 
. And thy spirit had taken its flight ; 
Yet, oh! I believe thou didst gaze upon me 
With a fondness that could not be told, 
Ere heaven had opened its portals to thee, 
Or thy form had grown lifeless and cold. 


Tlove thee, dear Mother; and well do I know 
I shall freely partake of thy love, 

When, no longer a pilgrim and stranger below, 

. I shall go to be with thee above. 

Grown weary of life, of its cares and its woes, 
My father has gone to abide 

With thee, in that land where no blast ever blows, 
And is sleeping in peace at thy side. 

And some of thy offspring, in life’s early morn, 
Were doomed like the flowers to fade; 

And now they lie, wrapt in a slumber forlorn, 
Near the spot where thy ashes are laid ; 

And I, too, am coming to join thee at last, 
(All my sins and my follies forgiven,) 

When life with its cares and its suff’rings is past, 
And will view thee the first time in heaven. 


a oR Se 


THE HEAVENLY CHRONOMETERS. 
A NEW YEAR’S SERMON. 


BY REV. B. J. BETTELHEDM. 





Text: ‘‘ And let them be for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days, and for years.”— Gen. i. 14. 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

' Tue heavens and the magnificent display of 
the starry host have at 111 times been appealed 
to as the highest testimony to the existence of 
a Creator, as wise as he is omnipotent. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firm- 
ament showeth forth his handy work,” is not 
only an axiom of Revelation, but an intuitive 
truth to every thinking mind. Who,inacalm 

“unclouded night, can lift up his eyes and gaze 
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at the immense canopy spread above, studded 
with millions of twinkling lights, the lesser of- 
ficered by the greater, all brigaded in groups, 
on parade—as it were—before their general, the 
moon, riding majestically over the vast arena, 
“telling the number of the stars, and calling 
them all by their names ;” who can behold that 
thronging host, all living, moving, shining, 
dazzling, crossing each other’s path, and yet al- 
ways in their right place, none impeding the 
other; who, adding to the wonders of the night 
the continuous display of the greater luminary 
of the day, shedding down light and life on 
this lower world, can avoid becoming conscious 
of his own insignificance, or resist the inmost 
persuasion that there must be a Being of im- 
mense power and wisdom to control and har- 
monize such countless hosts of vast worlds? 
THE UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 


But greater still than this array of marvels 
painted on the sky is the argument drawn from 
the mathematical relations which the heavenly 
bodies sustain among themselves and bear to 
this sublunary globe. Deny it who may, yet 
it is an indisputable fact, that the sun, moon, 
and stars are in intimate, almost organic con- 
nection with each other and with this earth. 
Who has placed them in this admirable reci- 
procity? Who but the great Creator of all, in- 
tending and ordaining them to be for seasons, 
and years, and days, and to give light upon the 
earth. In vain will caviling philosophy try to 
persuade even the shallowest mind that matter 
is uncreated. If so, each globe is a separate 
and independent Eternal, in itself an absurd- 
ity, and rendering their harmonious co-opera- 
tion quite inexplicable. Have sun, moon, and 
stars, impelled by reason or moved by charity, 
each assumed such positions in space as to 
make them mutually helpful to one a:.other? 
When and where had they a conference to 
limit their respective orbits and agree upon an 
eternal peace? The unquestioned harn.ony, 
then, and the reciprocal, dutiful services of the 
immense globes composing the universe, though 
separated by inconceivable distances, must al- 
ways stand forth an irrefutable evidence of the 
oneness of the whole visible universe, and the 
conclusion of its common origin be inferred 
from its common subjection to the same con- 
trolling powers. 


PROOF OF THE DIVINE HUMILITY. 


We have here, also, a presumptive evidence 
of a great gospel-principle, namely, that “ the 
less is blessed by the greater,” without deroga- 
tion to true dignity. Human pride and unbe- 
lief may indeed wonder at the condescension of 
Jehovah, and question the amazing humility of 
the Highest displayed in the problem of redemp- 
tion, and scarcely consider it proper that the 
lofty Eternal should trouble t.imself at all about 
such perishing worms as we ire. Yet the phys- 
ical world demonstrates that the huge flaming 
globe of the day is the scrvant of this little 
planet we inhabit, though but a wee homeo- 
pathical globulus compared with the sun; the 
vastly greater stars are our -handmaidens, 
marking on the heavenly dial the hours of our 
short day, the seasons of ov: fleeting years, and 
the longer cycles in the history of our frail 
race. tf then, the heaven'y bodies, however 

rand and majestic, lose none of their luster 
in being bodyguards of this humble earth, shall 
it be against reason that the great Soul of 
heaven, the Eternal Himself, shall revolve 
round the souls he has placed upon earth, and 
become their light and life? Away, then, with 
all the cavils of that school that places the 


| Creator so high above his creatures as to make 


it unbecoming his grandeur to think of or care 
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for them. To us here, sun, moon, and stars, ap- 
parently, have no other reason of existence but 
to serve us, and se likewise has God willed it, 
that the moral purity of heaven should in 
Christ bodily appear on earth to serve our 
humble race, thereby giving the children of 
man the true idea of real greatness, for who has 
to stoop most evidently is the Highest. 


THE ETERNAL MEASURES TIME. 


What appears still stranger to the human 
mode of thinking is, that God, who inhabiteth 
eternity, should condescend to regulate time 
for short-lived mortals, and more, should ordain 
this the primary use of our satellites above. 
For the law: “ Let them be for seasons, and 
for days, and for years” (i. 14), precedes their 
destination to “ be for lights, to give light upon 
the earth” (i. 15). What can this mean but to 
impress us deeply with the importance of time, 
and the duty of its systematic subdivision in 
all our doings? The greatest element in our 
existence is time. Life is time. So searching- 
ly did God look into the affairs of this world, 
and so weli did he adapt it, to the need and 
comfort of his creatures, as to provide a uni- 
versal time-piece, never erring the least part of 
a second, whereby all our enterprises should be 
measured and regulated as to time and season. 
Labor of every kind, husbandry, navigation, 
commerce, science, all would languish, if not 
utterly fail, without attention to time and sea- 
son. It is sun, moon, and stars that herald the 
return of smiling spring; and forewarned of the 
approach of the young year, the farmer pre- 
pares implements and seed, thus being ready 
to begin and finish his work in the proper sea- 
son. And so of his summer, and so of his 
harvest. To whom the “ordinances of Heay- 
en” are not “for seasons,” he may begin too 
late and protract seed-time into the period al- 
lotted to growth. But what sort of a harvest 
will Azs be? The day-laborer looks up to the 
sun to know when the time of refreshment has 
come; and again he looks up when the sky 
wanes into night, to ask for a full day’s well- 
earned wages. The merchant princes who 
send, and the navigators who sail, valuable 
ships and cargoes, depend on seasons for favor- 
able winds, and on the stars for safe guidance 
on the trackless ocean they traverse. And so 
do traveler and pilgrim in the sand-fiel.'s of the 
desert. Ah, what would frail mortals do with- 
out that kind provision of Heaven whereby 
their hours, days, and years are measured with 
utmost correctness and their steps guided into 
the desired haven? ‘Take away dates and 
years from our historical records, what chaos 
of jumbling facts would all the past present to 
the inquirer after practical truth, whether be- 
longing to science, morality, or national life! 
Truth is established by experience, by rcpeat- 
ed observation, and often by periodically re- 
turning coincidences and similitudes. How 
could a correct record of the past activities of 
our race be kept without reference to time and 
its subdivisions? How gracious, then, of the 
great Artificer in constructing this vast uni- 
verse to introduce a self-registering apparatus 
to mark times and seasons of every event! 


OUR BODILY DEVELOPMENT SUBJECT TO 
SEASONS. 


No less can it be doubted that our very indi- 
vidual bodies, as to their-development, are 
strictly bound to time. What but time makes 
infancy, manhood, and old age? As the tree 
requires: certain periods to grow, flower, and 
fruit, se does man. You can not hurry an in- 
fant into bulky. manhood, do what you may. 
Time alaqne can do it. Successive months and 
Ae are required to harden soft masses into 

ones, develop teeth, strengthen and stiffen 
limbs for locomotion, increase the mass: of the 
brain, expand the chest and abdomen, and so 
bring on the period of puberty, gradually slid- 
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ing into manhood and womanhood, and then 
again softly descending the declivity of waning 
life till it stops at the graye. All this is the 
work of God by immutable laws and relations 
established between our bodies and the revolu- 
tion of sun, moon, and stars. Then, my friends, 
“Jet them be for seasons;” do not artificially 
push forward the natural development of your 
bodies. You will surely fail and hurt your- 
selves in the attempt. “ Which of you by tak- 
ing thought can add one cubit unto his stat- 
ure ?” Why, then, force unnatural precocity ? 


SEASONS FOR MORAL AND MENTAL PROGRESS, 


But while not many—if indeed any—will 
doubt the truth of the position assumed, name- 
ly, that God has ordained seasons both for our 
individual, social, and historical life, few may 
ever have given it a thought, that the stars, as 
time measurers, are to mark also the seasons of 
our moral and mental progress, so that every 
age may have its appropriate degree of devel- 
opment both in bodyand mind. Every period 
of life, no doubt, has its own natural features, 
both bodily and intellectual, which will be pre- 
dominant in their season, and these must there- 
fore pre-eminently be developed. Infancy, for 
example, is emphatically the season of obedi- 
ence. It is helpless, dependent on others in 
every respect—natural indication enough that 
the child, so far from being blindly indulged in 
unbecoming liberties, should be mainly trained 
to patience and submission. Progressive age, 
culture, and example. will, early enough—alas, 
too ea a it to know it has a mind of its 
own. hy then forestall what will come in 
its own natural season? Why, while yet in its 
teens, allow or even teach a child to revolt 
against its destiny, which is to submit cheer- 
fully to what is reasonably imposed on it. If 
any “powers that be are ordained of God,” 
surely that of the parent and appointed teacher 
not only, but of any reasonable adult person 
should be allowed full moral. weight with the 
child, which in this way only will learn the 
laws becoming its age. 

With equal certainty we may assume, that 
since feeling and affections precede mental ca- 
pacity, the age of boyhood and girlhood is the 
season for moral and religious training much 
rather than for scientific instruction, even of 
thesimplest kind. The grown-up child should 
be taught to love God and fellow-men, to re- 
strain anger, to be supremely truthful, and to 
show mercy and kindness, even before it so 
much as hears of an A BC. 

In the subsequent season of mental culture, 
objective knowledge should for years treasure 
the fresh memory of adolescence before specu- 
lative thought is allowed to fascinate the mind. 
Let our youth learn to know the physical world 
around them, stones, plants, and animals, geog- 
raphy, and even the heavenly map, and no ef- 
fort be spared to draw lessons therefrom to 
strengthen their moral rectitude, built on the 
foundation of responsibility to an all-seein 
God. Let them be trained to enjoy beauty an 
art in nature, to guard against expensive tastes ; 
let personal cleanliness and neatness, frugality 
and self-sacrifice, be taught as laws of human 
happiness, and their neglect be reproved as 
crime; let recitations and examinations be 
daily held in moral actions and feelings, and 
every subterfuge and erroneous principle be 
laid bare; let modesty, humility, zeal for good, 
good temper, peacefulness, loving kindness, 
and forbearance be entitled to reward and 
praise, and success not sought, but only acknowl- 
edged as unmerited favor from God to tune the 
heart to gratitude and cheerfulness; let the 
mind study how to guard the heart and assign 
reasons for doing good and hating evil; this 
will be a mental culture adapted to the season 
of intellectual spring, on which alone a well- 
poised character can be built up, if indeed our 
educational efforts are to help forward the solu- 
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tion of the great problem—the reformation of 
the world! 

The next epoch, which may be comprised be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and twenty, having 
due regard to out-spoken individual tendencies 
flowing from their respective.organizations, our 
youth should be directed to employ in concen- 
trating mental effort in the direction of their 
probable livelihood. In a new country, like 
ours, it is true, an unexpected chance may open 
new avenues of life even for men in advanced 
age, and give a new turn to old activities. But 
as a general rule, he who has not chosen his pro- 
fession—learned or otherwise—in the morning 
of life, will ever continue a play-ball of circum- 
stances. Let this season, fhen, be conscien- 
tiously employed for acquiring a thorough 
theoretical understanding of that branch of 
business we have concluded our youths are fit 
for ; let them feel it morally Just to make an 
honest living, and employ special God-given 
abilities in advancing certain human indus- 
tries. This will sustain them under the fatigues 
of study, and give the erp wing tree time to be- 
come sturdy while preparing for fruit. 


UNSEASONABLENESS TO BE DISCOURAGED. 


[have dwelt with some minuteness on the 
season of childhood and youth, on the right 
employment of which alone rests the hope of 
a thorough amendment of our race. Time for- 
bids to follow the subject further up, nor would 
it be easy to subdivide life into distinct com- 
partments and point out exactly the limits of 
every season for its appropriate activities, see- 
ing that every one of its periods imperceptibly 
fuses with the preceding and following, so as to 
preclude correct demarkation. What is intend- 
ed is merely to invite attention to the fact that 
human life, as well as any other growth, has 
its seasons, and should not be expected, much 
less trained, to produce but what is befitting it. 
And were we to examine ourselves habitually 
as to fitness of age and station to particular ac- 
tions we would soon acquire a proper sense of 
what is.suitable or not, and be shocked at the 
many aberrations and inconsistencies in this 
respect of which society is guilty, and which 
are at the bottom of a load of human misery. 
Were our tastes well practiced in that direction, 
it would not appear more absurd to sow in the 
winter or plow in haryest-time, than to see 
“the child behave himself proudly against the 
ancient, and the base erect his head against the 
honorable,” and we would be shocked at hear- 
ing an old man swear and curse, just as we are 
amazed on being told he married a maiden of 
sixteen. Contrast and incongruence are as 
striking in the one as in the other, only that 
the common sense of society is not yet trained 
to intuitive perception of moral as it is for that 
of physical disproportion, and it would there- 
fore be doing good service to humanity in 
every age and condition of life to discourage 
what is out of season, and on the other hand 
to establish a habit of self-examination as to 
the relation of duty to age. 


THE STARS TO BE FOR SIGNS. 


It is in this view alone that we can fully 
comprehend the otherwise obscure phrase: 
“and for signs.” What are we to understand 
hereby? Are we to look up to the stars with 
astrological superstition? Certainly not. (Deut. 
xviii. 10.) The stars are our servants, they are 
to be for lights and for the measurement of time, 
and not at all objects of veneration, or omens 
for good or eyil. (Jer. x.2.) No countenance is 
given by revelation or science either to the 
heathenish practice of inferring human fate 
from any combination of the heavenly bodies, 
all moving according to fixed laws. 

We readily admit that, as testified in sacred 
history, the heavenly bodies often served to 
verify that the God of heaven rules also on 
earth. (Josh. x. 12, Is. xxxviii. 8.) The rain- 
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bow in its loveliness, offspring of the sun and 
the cloud, will always continue a token of a coy- 
enant between God and his creatures here. 
(Gen. ix. 9.) The Star of Bethlehem was a 
mark in the sky crowning with radiance the 
spot underneath where the infant Saviour first 
touched the earth, and the promised sign of“ the 
son of man” (Matt. xxiy. 30) to appear in heay- 
en, and we may presume it will again range 
among the celestial bodies. In so far the stars 
literally were and will again be “ for signs.” 

The polar and other stars serye as guides 
to lonely travelers in the woods and in the des- 
ert and become way-marks to the mariner on 
the trackless ocean, and no doubt they may 
also have been included in the scope of the ser- 
vice assigned to the stars. 


When from the bright azure vault, by day or 
night, the upper luminaries smile down on any 
human gathering or festive procession, we 
usually take it as a favorable mark of Provi- 
dence. Let a golden ray of the sun, suddenly 
breaking through the surrounding gloom, beam 
on a saintly face in its last gasp, or in its fu- 
neral bier, few would doubt but it was a smile 
sent down from Heaven expressing complacen- 
cy with the departed and sympathy with the 
bereaved. To believe in such signs can hardly 
be charged to superstition. 


But still more completely will the meaning 
of the phrase, “and let them be for signs,” be 
exhausted, and the whole addition also best 
suit the context if we take it as a direct ap- 
pointment of the stars to be signs to us in our 
moral and religious life. Sunrise and sunset 
make each a notch in time, which none with 
open eyes will not acknowledge as a sign re- 
minding us of the rapid flight of time. Each 
marks a measured portion of existence irreyoc- 
ably gone. Day after day the same phenom- 
ena occur, but we heed them not. Yet sun, 
moon, and stars haye a divine charter, which 
says, “and let them be for signs.” God or- 
dained the stars to cut time up into measured 
portions, and to draw our attention to it, daily, 
monthly, and yearly, and be unto us a standing 
exhortation for its careful employment. As 
the sun rises to run his daily course, so should 
we with each morning gird ourselves to renew- 
ed moral and religious effort, and his setting 
should be the sign to calm reflection on the 
past day’s work. The new moon is another 
interpunctionary stop in the longer annual 
period, and should be heeded and suitably 
marked. And were it not for our too utilitarian’ 
education, utterly forgetful of what is above the 
earth, our bright-eyed children could easily be. 
taught to look up and make acquaintance, at 
least, with the zodiacal groups, and recognize 
the various constellations the sun traverses In 
his annual course, so that the very fixed stars 
would be unto us a sign, warning us, like the 
more familiar new sun and new moon, against 
heedlessly rushing by the divinely measured 
subdivisions of time without examining into 
the manner of our employing them severally. 
Ah, how can we lift up our eyes unto heayen 
in the face of that cloud of witnesses warning 
and telling us: “The morning cometh, and 
also the night; if ye will inquire, inquire ye,” 
(Is. xxi. 12) and not solemnly determine that 
every period of our life should bring forth fruit 
corresponding with its season ! 


Come, then, friends and readers of whatever 
age we be, let us at the beginning of this year 
resolve, there shall be no “ snow in the sum- 
mer nor rain in the harvest” of our life, but 
that our youth be an uninterrupted course of 
warm-hearted and full-souled activity, and then 
in the evening of our day we shall gather in 
our sheaves with rejoicing, till ourselves shall 
be gathered to our fathers, and thus there will 
be evening and morning, according to God’s 
ordinance, one day, every hour spent to its pur- 
pose, to God’s glory, our own and others’ good. 
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GYMNASTIC CHARGE. 








POPULAR GYMNASTICS. 


PHYSICAL exercise of some kind is absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of substantial 
health of mind and of body, but it is important 
that such exercise should be natural—that is, 
adapted to man’s peculiar organization. It is 
sufficient that we exercise just enough to keep 
ourselyes in good condition, preserving a 
healthy balance between brain and body. To 
do this requires much care and attention, much 
more than most persons are aware of. Many 
of our eminent physicians are strongly oppos- 
ed to gymnastics, as conducted in our public 
gymnasia, on the ground mainly that in those 
places of youthful resort there is too much of 
that spirit of emulation which leads young 
men to attempt to outvie each other in the per- 
formance of difficult feats, in the course or 
which, oftentimes, an external or internal in- 
‘jury of a serious character jis sustained. Even 
under the eye of a careful leader, in a place 
where apparatus is put up of such a nature 
that the simplest attempt to use it requires the 
exertion of great strength, a youth will some- 
times imperceptibly overdo or strain himself 
severely. Although immoderate exercise of 
any sort is injurious, and therefore to be care- 
fully avoided, yet simple muscular movements 
and attitudinizing, if carefully practiced, are 
productive of much benefit to those whose em- 
ployments are such as preclude them from out- 
of-door activity. Much can be said, and much 
has been said, adversely to the popular gym- 
nasia because of their introducing artificial 
and extraordinary movements totally unneces- 
sary to the maintenance of health. A few in- 
discreet persons there are who enter our pub- 
lic gymnasia for healthful objects, who take 
their simple exercise daily, and do not attempt 

-any of the “ airy flights” and “ lofty tumbling” 


of the ambitious. These few are really im- 
proved in health and spirits for the very reason 
that their exercises have been natural and 
simple. 

Man, as is evident from his physiological 
conformation, was made to walk upright, with 
his head 


—‘ erectus ad sidera,” 


and not designed to imitate the gyrations of 
the elastic monkey or the agile cat. To hang 
with the head downward, suspended by one 
leg or foot; to stand on the head, turn double 
somersaults, or bend backward until the head 
touches the ground, are distortions of and gross 
insults to the human frame. Even those per- 
sons who visit circus performances and gym- 
nastic exhibitions go away deprecating the vio- 
lence of the muscular efforts and strange con- 
tortions of the acrobats as necessarily danger- 
ous to health or limb. “ What a fine monkey 
that man has made of himself!” we overheard 
a person remark to a friend as they were leay- 
ing Niblo’s Garden, one afternoon after the 
conclusion of a matinée by the Ravel family. 
Yes, such is the fact; men by carrying the mat- 
ter of physical exercise to an unnatural limit 
deteriorate the hwman in them and enhance 
the animal. It is notorious that circus actors 
and contortionists are not long-lived, and we 
have known private individuals who excelled 
as gymnasts complain bitterly of rheumatism 
and other affections of the muscles and nerves. 

What exercise is taken should be had in the 
open air or in a well-ventilated apartment. 
Those artisan employments which require men 
to work out of doors a great part of their time 
are the most conducive to health. Weremem- 
ber reading of a young man who came, by the 
death ofa wealthy relative, into the possession 
of alarge fortune. So prodigal was he in expen- 
diture, so lavish of costly favors on friend and 





acquaintance, that in the course of a few years 
he reduced himself from affluence to poverty. 
Finding it necessary to do something for his 
support, he applied for a clerkship to the mer- 
chants and store-keepers of his native place. 
They knew of his late dissipated career, and 
refused peremptorily to employ one whose 
reputation was anything but commendable. 
Almost despairing, he rushed from the town to 
a part of the country where he was not known, 
and meeting with a gang of laborers breaking 
stone on the road, he applied to their overseer, 
who gave him a place among them. Some 
time afterward, a party of gentlemen returning 
from a pleasure excursion encountered a man 
on the road, with his hat off and hair stream- 
ing in the breeze, industriously applying a 
heavy hammer to the large pieces of stone 
which had been brought thither for the im- 
provement of the turnpike. They recognized’ 
him immediately, sunburnt and dirty though - 
he was,as the young man, formerly so wealthy, 
at whose table they were wont to make them- 
selves comfortable and hilarious, and stopping; 
offered him money and assistance, urging him - 
to throw down the toilsome hammer and ac- 
company them to the city, where they would 
find some more respectable occupation for him. 
The inducement was strong, but after a mo- 
ment’s silence he resumed his stone-breaking 
with the reply, “I am obliged to you, gentle- 
men, for your kind offers, but I feel that I will 
be happier in remaining where I am. I get 
enough wages for my comfortable support, and 
when I go home at night, my supper tastes 
good, and I sleep soundly until morning, and 
never awake with a headache or a feeling of 
dullness. I fear should I go with you that my 
former wakeful nights and morning headaches 
would return, and I should then be miserable 
indeed. I now know what it is to be healthy 
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and happy—let me remain so.” He no doubt 
had by stress of fortune, or “ ill luck,” as many 
would say, fallen into an occupation which well 
accorded with his physical organization, and 
appreciating its beneficia] results was loth to 
leave it lest he might suffer in health by the 
change. But we would not advise all those 
who find their vocations ill adapted to the 
wants of their physical natures to go to break- 
ing stone or wielding the blacksmith’s ham- 
mer, for many of them have not the constitu- 
tion or the large frame required for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a severe manual employ- 
ment. Such should take moderate exercises 
during the day. But those who need the most 
urging on this subject are the females, old and 
young, of our larger towns and cities. Many 
complain of their ignorance of the subject and 
the want of proper instruction. Many from 
diffidence shrink from the riding academy or 
the gymnasium. We are glad to know that 
for two or three years past physical culture in 
connection with mental training has received 
considerable attention from many of our pub- 
lic educators. Some schools have been estab- 
lished where the body as well as the brain is 
instructed and developed. The success with 
which these schools have been attended is sur- 
prising, and most happily in keeping with the 
views of the health reformers. Books, too, are 
not wanting, in which carefully prescribed 
modes of exercise are given. One of the best 
we have seen is “ Watson’s Manual of Calis- 
thenics,”* which is adapted to the use of both 
sexes, old and young. 

It contains an extended and varied course of physical 
exercises, without apparatus. The Introduction em- 
braces all needful directions, rules, and explanations for 
instructors and pupils, with sections on phonetics and 
respiration. Throughout the book the exercises are ar- 
ranged in accordance with well-known principles of 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. These exercises, 
practiced habitually and energetically, can not fail to 
yield to youth grace, agility, suppleness, a ready hand, 
as well as a robust health, solid strength, and power of 
endurance. Almost any school-room or parlor will suf- 
fice for the exercises. For those who wish to use the 
piano to enliven the exercises, there are several pieces 
of music prepared by the best masters. 

The book is profusely and richly illustrated from orig- 
nal designs. It is printed on superior tinted paper, and 
is bound in the best style. A reviewer writes: ‘“‘ The 
work has evidently been prepared by one who is con- 
scious.of the requirements of the learner, and has stud- 
ied the most effectual way of meeting and supplying 
them. To those in authority, whose influence would be 
effectual in prcmoting the circulation of this book, it be- 
comes a positive duty so to do by every means in their 
power. All who have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how powerless the intel- 
lect. is to contend against the burden of a feeble and 
emaciated frame, are equally interested in its teachings, 
and answerable, each in his own sphere, however small 
it be, for the consequences of neglecting them.” 

Our illustration, “A Gymnastic Charge,” is 
taken from this work, and were it not that the 
dumb-bells held forward so menacingly by the 
joyous boys are represented to be of wood, in- 
stead of heavy iron, we would be led to fear 
some serious results from their gallant assault. 





* This truly valuable work can be obtained from us, 
price $2 25. We can also supply gymnastic apparatus, 
such_as Indian clubs and dumb-bells of various weights, 
wooden rings, etc. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





THE ABORIGINAL GRAPHIC SYS- 
TEMS OF AMERICA. 


BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. 


THE object of the following observations is 
to illustrate the true character of a portion of 
the so-called ‘“ Mexican Manuscripts” or paint- 
ings, which have been sent to Europe, at differ- 
ent periods, since the Spanish conquest of 
America, and which, falling into the hands of 
superficial investigators, have given rise to 
much erroneous speculation, and led to many 
absurd conclusions. I refer to a class of man- 
uscripts and paintings, sometimes executed on 
prepared skins or paper of the maguey, but 
often on cloth and paper of European manu- 
facture, which are the work of the early Span- 
ish missionaries, or of natives employed by 
them, and originally designed to convey doc- 
trinal instruction, the legends of the Church, 
and the mysteries of the Christian religion, to 
the minds of the Indians, through the medium 
of a system of representation already in exist- 
ence,and with which the Indians were acquaint- 
ed. In other words, the early missionaries made 
use of the Mexican hiereglyphical system, if I 
may adopt the term, for purposes of their own, 
in their communications with the Indians; and 
there is little doubt that considerably more 
than half of what are called Mexican Manu- 
scripts now known had their origin in this 
practice. The well-informed student, there- 
fore, will not be surprised to find in them those 
confirmations of Christian doctrine, and the 
Hebrew Scriptures, which so impressed the 
mind of Lord Kingsborough, and which are 
constantly adduced, in unscientific books, as il- 
lustrations of the various hypotheses of the 
unity of human origins, descent of the Ameri- 
can aborigines from Asiatic tribes, a universal 
primitive religion, etc., etc. It is only requisite 
that the history and true character of this class 
of alleged Mexican MSS. shall be understood, 
to prevent future errors of this kind, and to 
put a stop to the unprofitable speculations of 


‘zealous but uncritical writers, who seek to sup- 


port a system of religion and morals which 
needs no prop, by supposed confirmations, 
loosely drawn from the traditions and compli- 
cated systems of barbarovse or but partially 
civilized nations, imperfectly recorded and im- 
perfectly understood. 

It is easier to advance from ignorance to 
knowledge than from ertor to truth; and 
hence it is, that American archeology, which, 
as a science, is just emerging from the chaos of 
idle speculation, fantastic I: vpothesis, and dog- 
matic assertion, has really to contend less with 
natural than with artificial difficultics. It has, 
at the outset, to grapple with prejudices and 
pre-occupations, an’! many of the minds which 
it addresses are less concerned to know if its 
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results be true, than if they confirm or oppose 
a favorite hypothesis or a foregone conclusion. 
For instance, the notion of the early coloniza- 
tion of America from the northwest, by Beh- 
ring’s Straits or the Aleutian Islands, and the 
origin of Central American and Mexican civil- 
ization from that direction, has been almost 
universally accepted; yet it had its foundation 
only in the presumed necessity of deriving the 
American nations from the Old World, and on 
the supposition that it was here that the mi- 
gration could be most easily effected. It was 
not suggested, nor is it supported by a single 
well-authenticated tradition, by a single paint- 
ed record, nor by a solitary architectural or 
other monument. But once accepted, on other 
grounds, the priests and monks were not slow 
to suppress and distort traditions, interpolate 
and misinterpret manuscripts, and altogether 
divert facts from their true significance to sus- 
tain an hypothesis which should, in turn, sup- 
port their ideas of human origins, founded on 
the dogmas of the Church, and on their inter- 
pretation of Scripture. As a consequence, the 
manuscript which records the migration of 
the Aztecs from lake Michoacan to the valley 
of Anahuac, a distance of less than 400 miles, 
was not only interpreted as recording a migra- 
tion from the plain of Shinar, but it was sub- 
jected to such emendations as should make it 
conform more exactly to the popular hypothe- 
sis. Traditions which referred to events or in- 
cidents, as occurring south and east, were alter- 
ed with equal facility to refer to the north or 
northwest. The figure of Cinteotl, the goddess 
of abundance, the Mexican Venus, was as 
easily altered, in the ritual calendar, into that of 
the Virgin Mary, and the symbolical serpent of 
the benign Quetzalcoatl converted into the scaly 
tempter of the garden of Eden! 

Thus, in addition to that large class of Mexi- 
can Manuscripts, so-called, which owe their 
origin to a period subsequent to the Conquest, 
we find a certain number of authentic Mexican 
Manuscripts, changed in copies, or altered in 
the originals which further embarrass investi- 
gation, and which require a special examina- 
tion. Such an examination, however, is foreign 
to my present purpose, which is only, as I have 
already said, to direct attention to these man- 
uscripts or paintings composed by the early 
priests and monks for the purpose of teaching 
the Christian doctrine, through the aid of the 
Mexican system of representation. 

It is well known that among the semi-civil- 
ized of Mexico and Central America, previous 
to the discovery of America, there existed a 
system of representation by some called hiero- 
glyphical, and by others denominated “ picture 
writing.” Careful investigations have convinc- 
ed me that no single terms can adequately char- 
acterize this system, or rather systems, for there 
was more than one, and satisfied me also, that 
among the nations which had their principal 
seat around Na-chan or Palenque there existed 
a pure hieroglyphical system, while among the 
nations around Mexico, in the valley of Anahu- 
ac, a less perfect or mixed system prevailed, 
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which was composed of condensed pictures, an 
arbitrary or derivative representation of things, 
haying a hieroglyphical approach, and a clear 
phonetic value. The capacity even of this im- 
perfect or mixed system was considerable. By 
means of it the Mexicans compendiously re- 
corded their history, composed their rituals 
and civil and religious almanacs, recorded 
titles to property, the judgments of courts, 
assessed taxes, defined genealogies, etc. When 
Cortez landed, full accounts of him, his equip- 
ment, men, and so far as he indicated them by 
word or action, of his purposes, were thus re- 
corded and sent to Montezuma. The Spaniards 
were not a little surprised at the accuracy at- 
tained under a system obviously so imperfect ; 
and the ecclesiastics who followed in the train 
of the conquering armies, animated by a zeal 
not surpassed, if equaled by the martial spirit 
of the military chiefs, readily conceived the 
_ purpose of using this system among nations 
whom it would have been a hopeless task 
to instruct in the Spanish language and 
alphabet, as a means of communicating and 
disseminating their doctrines. A very con- 
siderable, in fact, all the influential part of 
the native population, the officers and sacer- 
dotal body, were thoroughly instructed in their 
hieroglyphical system, and the Catholic priests 
rightly valued the influence which their faith 
would have, if it could be conveyed to the 
Indians in what might be called a native garb. 
They therefore used their utmost exertions to 
acquaint themselves with this system and 
adapt it to their purposes. 
_ The first attempt toward this adaptation, or 
_ perhaps the first use of pictorial representa- 
tions in teaching the Indians, out of which 
_ this adaptation gradually grew, was within 
_ eight or nine years after the capture of Mexico, 
_ by Testera of Bayonne, brother of the cham- 
_berlain of Francis I. According to Tor- 
- quemada, “ Not being able to learn the lan- 
guage of the Indians so quickly as he wished, 
and impatient of delay, he took a new mode of 
preaching, by means of an interpreter, taking 
with him the mysteries of the faith, painted on 
_ a cloth, which the interpreter explained to the 

‘Indians as instructed by the servant of the 
Lord, and thus he converted numbers, availing 
himself greatly of the representations of pictures 
which he carried with him.” 

Testera became afterward commissary-gen- 
eral of the Indies, and his followers, the cele- 
brated Sahagun, Motolinia, Peter of Ghent, and 
all the Franciscans, adopted his example of 
using pictures in their teachings. They ex- 
tended the application of these paintings (which 
were doubtless originally simple exaggerations 
of those which to this day fill the churches of 
Italy, Spain, and Mexico) and incorporated 
with them many of the native figures. And as 
Testera went all over New Spain, through 
‘Central America and Yucatan, and even to 
‘Peru, it is not improbable that many traces or 
remains of his paintings may still exist in all 
those countries, where, according to Gonzaga, 
/\\ “the memory of Testera was long preserved,” 
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and where in the time of Barezzo Barezzi, the 
Indians every year celebrated a feast “ in honor 
of their holy and glorious friend.” 

In the provinces near Mexico, as soon as the 
Franciscans commenced this adaptation, the 
interpreters and a great number of natives em- 
ployed as missionaries, lent themselves zeal- 
ously to promote it. Motolinia, in his MSS., 
informs us that he was literally overwhelmed 
with Indians, who presented themselves with 
their confessions in figures. From this time 
the adaptation advanced, and Valdez, in 1579, 
and Torquemada, nearly a century after the 
Conquest, received similar confessions. In 
their time, indeed, this system was preferred 
to alphabetical writing by Indians, who were 
perfectly versed in the latter. 

There still exist, in the museum of Mexico 
and elsewhere, several kinds of catechetical 
compositions, under a more or less advanced 
adaptation of the native system, some of them 
approaching so nearly to absolute native orig- 
inals, dating beyond the Conquest, as only to be 
distinguished from them by the material upon 
which they are painted. They exist of all 
dates, from the arrival of Testera in 1529 until 
1600, the time when the industrious J. Baptista, 
still making use of the paintings, wrote his 
work, entitled “ Hieroglyphics of Conversation, 
in which, by Means of Prints and Figures, the 
Natives are Taught to desire Heaven.” These 
Christian paintings seem to have been of three 
kinds: 

First: Those of Testera and the first Fran- 
ciscans, which were simple paintings, more or 
less adapted to Indian conventionalisms, -in 
their style of execution. 

Second: Those of a mixed kind, in which 
some simple paintings were preserved, largely 
illustrated by Indian arbitrary and other 
figures, which, for lack of a better term, might 
be called hieroglyphics. 

Third: Those in phonetic characters, in 
which there was a complete adoption of the 
Mexican system. 

The mixed MSS. were only Testeran MSS. 
touched up by the natives;with proper and other 
names in phonetic 7ebuses, and sometimes with 
a sign illustrating the action represented in the 
painting. The proper manner in which these 
paintings should be made, led to interminable 
quarrels among the monastic orders, and, in 
Peru, ended in a battle, in which the Jesuits, 
on their side, had more than four hun.tred of 
their number slain. - 

In Mexico it required the energetic inter- 
position of the secular arm to prevent. them 
from coming to blows. , 

The third class of Christian, or post-Mexican, 
paintings phonetic in character are described 
as follows by Torquemada, who, Ixtlilxochitl 
assures us, was the first who succeeded in in- 
terpreting the pictures and poems of the Indi- 
ans. After speaking of the mode in which 
some Indians learned the Pater Noster, he 
adds: “ Others translated the Latin into words 
in their own language, which resembled them 


in sound, representing them, not by letters, but 
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by the things themselves signified—for they 
had no letters besides pictures, and it was by 
these that they understood each other. This 
will be more clear by an example. The word 
most nearly representing Pater being Pantli, 
the name of a sort of small flag, which served 
to express the number twenty, they put this 
small flag for pater. In place of noster,a word 
resembling their nochtli, they paint a tuna 
(cactus), fig, the name of which, nochtli, recalls 
the Latin noster, and so they proceed to the end 
of the prayer. By a similar process and similar 
characters they wrote down what they wished 
to learn by heart. This was during the first 
period of their conversion, for now (between 
1592 and 1614) they no longer require to use 
these ancient characters.” 

This passage, which gives the true key to 
the Mexican writing, confirms what Torque- 
mada elsewhere says of the real letters or hiero- 
glyphics in use in his time. He speaks of the 
existence of a class of Totonac monks who 
were employed to compose, “to put in good 
style, and to write in figures the discourses which 
the pontiffs pronounced in public.’ Sahagun 
also assures us, as well as other authors, that 
there were school-books “ containing poems in 
ancient characters.” 

Of course Testera’s ignorance of the native 
languages precluded anything like phoneticism 
from his first compositions. On the other 
hand, they were too unconnected to deserve 
the name of ideographic. As I have said, they 
were only rude paintings, without any special 
significance in themselves, but simply expres- 
sive as illustrations of verbal discourse. It 
was practically these awkward exaggerations 
or Scriptural caricatures which led to the con- 
troversy between the Dominicans, to which 
order Testera belonged, and their rivals the 
Franciscans, for when the last, improving on 
the paintings of Testera, assimilated theirs 
more and more to the native paintings or 
records, the Dominicans attempted to appro- 
priate the improvements to themselves. Now, 
although the friars became very expert in 
their use of the native systems, there were 
many things they could not express, either for 
want of a knowledge of the system or in con- 
sequence of its own defects. The more ab- 
stract ideas connected with their doctrines de- 
fied their ingenuity to render them, and in these 
cases it will be seen from the following passage 
from Acosta, they were compelled to resort to 
foreign, European, Greek or other characters, 
most likely, from their pedantry, or, in order 
to preserve stricter exactitude, Greek or He- 
brew characters. In rendering any portions of 
the Bible, it is almost ccrtain the characters 
last-named would bé-used. 


The language of Acosta is as follows: 


“One of our Jesuit fathers, an experienced 
and skillful man, assembled the old men of 
Tezcuco, Tula, and Mexico, and conferred much 
with them (in reference to the paintings). They 
showed him their libraries, their histories, their 
calendars, and other things worthy to be seen. 
They had figures and hicroglyphics which were 
thus employed in their paintings ; things which 
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had a figure were represented by their own ef- 
figy, those which had not were rendered by 
other significant characters, and by this means 
they expressed all they desired. For dates 
they had complete signs, etc. But as their 
figures and characters were not so copious and 
efficient as our letters and writing, they could 
not so accurately render the words, but only the 
substance of the ideas. And as they still re- 
cite the harangues and discourses of their an- 
cient orators and rhetoricians, and many poet- 
ical chants which it was impossible to learn by 
means of these hieroglyphics and characters, 
we must infer that the children were taught 
these by heart. 

“‘ Nevertheless, they wrote the same discour- 
ses by images and characters ; and in order to 
conyince myself of it, I have examined the 
prayers of Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Credo, 
etc., written in the same mode with the In- 
dians, and they may well astonish whoever 
sees them. For, in order to express these 
words ‘J confess myself, they paint an Indian 
confessing on his knees at the feet of a monk; 
then, for the words ‘to God Almighty, they 

aint three heads crowned, to represent the 

Trinity ; for ‘ to the glorious Virgin Mary, they 
paint the face and bust of owr Lady with a 
child; for St. Peter and St. Paul, two heads 
surrounded by a alo, with keys and a sword ; 
and in this way the whole Conjfiteor is written 
in figures. Where figures are wanting,’ con- 
tinues Acosta, “ they put characters, as for 
“which I have sinned.’ ”’ 


Acosta has not told us what kind of charac- 
ters he means, and they are variously supposed 
to have been European, Greek, or Hebrew, and 
ideographic. De Brosses, in his treatise on 
the Mechanical Formation of Languages (c. 7, 
s. 14), translates the chapter of Acosta from 
which I have quoted, and throughout under- 
stands Acosta to mean by “ caracteres,” Mexi- 
can characters. But when he comes to the 
passage in question, he suddenly translates the 
word “characters in our letters,” and proceeds 
to say that the figured writing of the Mexicans 
never adyanced as far as Acosta pretends, and 
that it failed the moment it became necessary 
to express some intellectual or moral idea, or 
anything relative or abstract. But De Brosses 
evidently underrates the capacity of the Mex- 
ican system, for if they were obliged to resort, 
as often as he pretends, to foreign alphabets, 
the accurate and scrupulous Acosta would 
haye qualified his assertions and mentioned the 
fact. 

Nevertheless there are paintings composed 
partly of figures, and partly of alphabetical 
writing, such as De Brosses meant. Such were 
the confessions which Torquemada mentions, 
in which the nonfigurative part is in European 
characters, well formed and perfectly legible. 

Monastic Christianity is not always the same 
with ours, and sometimes is not over-scrupu- 
lous. For, in some of their painted prayers, 
etc., the monks took great liberties ; St. Francis 
is interpolated by the Franciscans, after St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in the Confiteor. Instead 
of “in thought, word, or action,” they said or 
painted “in eating, drinking, etc.,” in figures 
not wholly decent. In some, Jesus Christ does 
not die on the cross, but has a battle with 
Herod, euts in pieces his army, and then as- 
cends into heaven. In others, he is delivered 
from the Jews by the Spaniards, by force of 








arms. As late as 1853 I saw a sacred drama 
or representation at Soyopango, Central Amer- 
ica, on Good Friday, in which the Spainards 
were represented as interposing in behalf of 
Christ in the same manner. This explains the 
reproach of Remesal, “‘ that the Indians neyer 
knew of the passion or death of Christ, be- 
cause it had not been taught to them, the rea- 
son of which was that the Spaniards giving 
themselves out to be immortal, did not wish to 
admit that their God could die.” 

My friend M. Aubin, of Paris, has five of 
these Christian books, more or less in the Mex- 
ican figures, some of them having Spanish text 
interposed, others Otomi and Mexican text, in 
European characters. They have nearly the 
same figures, chiefly Testeran, and are evident- 
ly of Franciscan origin. But they differ from 
those purely Testeran, inasmuch as the inter- 
mediately abstract terms, or those which have 
no proper image, are sometimes represented by 
phonetic characters of undoubted Indian ori- 
gin. The best book of this kind in the mu- 
seum of Mexico is in the Nahual or true Mex- 
ican language. In this two altars, or rather 
the figures of them, stand for daily bread, in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Now, daily bread rendered lit- 
erally in Nahual is momoztle, while an altar in 
the same language is momoztli. In other paint- 
ings of this prayer, the same phrase or term is 
represented by the figure of a roll of bread and 
that of the sun—a swn under the tropics being 
equivalent to a day. We even find Spanish 
phoneticism in paintings of this kind in the 
native languages. Thus in the title of the Ave 
Maria we observe a bird, Ave in Spanish stand- 
ing for its first part. 

The phonetic signs were sometimes sustain- 
ed through whole prayers, without the slight- 
est resort to ideography, and this fact gives us 
some idea of the capabilities of the pure Mex- 
can system. Such is the case with a Pater 
Noster preserved in the museum of Mexico. 
It throws great light upon the Mexican paint- 
ings, and is avery good example of them. The 
manner in which the title Pater Noster is ren- 
dered, may serve to illustrate the whole: 


Pa-te-noch-te. Pa-tetl-noch-tetl. 


G a Y ap 


First is the figure of a little flag, or panttl, 
the root of which is pan or pa, second, the 
sign of stone, tetl, root te, thus making, syllabi- 
cally, pate for Pater, the » being wanting in 
Mexican. Next we have the sign of the fruit 
of the cactus, nochtli {root noch), and stone, teti 
(root te), as before making noste—the 7, for the 
reason already given, being wanting. The 
whole is therefore the nearest possible approach 
to the Latin, represented by Mexican figures, 
of exact and unmistakable phonetic value. 

A general comparison of the ancient and 
positively Mexican paintings leaves no doubt 
that this mode of representation, by syllabic 
phonetics, in which the roots of words only were 
to be understood by the figures, or sounded in 
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reading, was the mode universally accepted, 
more or less mixed up with ideographic signs 
and simple pictures. 

- And here I may observe, that although all 
the painted historical records, and civil and 
ritual calendars, on skins or paper of the ma- 
guey, which have been brought from Mexico 
and Central America, are loosely called Mexi- 
can, yet there is a wide distinction to be drawn 
between those found in Mexico and those ob- 
tained from Central America. Of those from the 
country last named, unfortunately but few ex- 
amples are known to exist. The so-called 
Dresden MS., published by Lord Kingsbor- 
ough, is perhaps the only perfect manuscript 
of this kind in Europe. But happily at Palen- 
que and Copan, and those other Palmyras hid- 
den among the tropical forests of America, 
we have left to us a great number of sculptur- 
ed tablets and other monuments, bearing in- 
scriptions, which equally illustrate the graphic 
system of Central America, as distinguished 
from all others, and which will ultimately re- 
ward the perseverance of the student with au- 
thentic revelations of the history and religion 
of the people who carved them in the stone. 
The elements of this Central American system 
seem to be few, and very exact in their appli- 
cation, not admitting of that variation which 
would naturally result from the caprice or vary- 
ing individual conceptions or tastes of the per- 
sons employing the Mexican system. We dis- 
cover in it no proper representations of things, 
except as pictures illustrative of what may be 
called the text of the manuscript; or in minia- 
ture in the text, when employed as signs or 
characters, having a fixed and constant value, 
or modified only by the addition of arbitrary 
signs, like the points in Oriental writings. Such, 
at least, is the hypothesis I have been led to 
form of the graphic system of Central Amer- 
ica. And believing that the existing aborigi- 
nal population of that country is chiefly com- 
posed of the descendants of the authors of 
this system, the builders of the monuments 
to which I have adverted, and consequent- 
ly speaking the same language which they 
spoke, or one but slightly modified from 
it, I conceive that as the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt could only be interpreted through 
the Coptic, so those of Central America 
can only be understood through that lan- 
guage of which the Maya, Kachiquel, Quichi, 
etc., are but dialects. Until these are carefully 
studied, and grammars and dictionaries of 
them obtained, I believe no real advance can 
be made toward the reading of the Central 
American inscriptions and manuscripts. Indi- 
vidually, therefore, 1 have confined my exer- 
tions to procuring accurate copies of the in- 
scriptions, and such information respecting the 
languages referred to, as shall serve, in mili- 
tary phrase, as a basis of operations. Those 
interested in the subject may be gratified to 
know, that through my own exertions and the 
zeal of friends, I have been able to procure, be- 
sides many detached vocabularies and gram- 
matical notices, complete grammars of the 
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Quiché and Kachiquel dialects, and also a dic- 
tionary of the Maya, of 27,000 words, and one 
of the Kachiquel of 16,000. Of the Maya, 
grammars are in existence and in print. 

_ After these somewhat desultory references 
to two of the graphic systems of America, that 
of Mexico and that of Central America, I may 
perhaps be indulged in saying a word on that 
ruder system practiced by those Indian tribes 
occupying an intermediate position between 
the absolute barbarism of the Esquimaux and 
the Root Diggers of California, and the rela- 
tive civilization of Mexico, and which more 
exactly than any other answers to the descrip- 
tion of “ picture writing.” 

The scope of this system, and the extent to 
which it was applied, have not been generally 
understood nor fully recognized. Without, 
_ however, going into an analysis of its princi- 

ples and elements—an inquiry of much inter- 

est—it may be claimed, upon an array of evi- 
dence which will admit of no dispute, that 
under it the Indians were not only able to com- 
municate events and transmit intelligence, but 
also to record chants and songs, often contain- 

ing abstract ideas—allusions to the origin of 
things, the powers of nature, and to the ele- 
ments of their religion. ‘“ The Indians,” says 
Heckewelder, “have no alphabet, nor any mode 
of representing words to the eye, yet they have 
certain hieroglyphics by which they describe 
facts in so plain a manner, that those who are 
conversant with their marks, can understand 
them with the greatest ease—as easily, indeed, 
as-they can understand a piece of writing.” 
‘This author also asserts that the simple prin- 
ciples of the system are so well recognized, and 
of so general application, that the members of 
different tribes could interpret with the great- 
est facility the drawings of other and remote 
tribes. 

Loskiel has recorded his testimony to the 
same effect. He says: “The Delawares use 
hieroglyphics on wood, trees; and stones, to 
give caution, for communication, to commemo- 
rate events, and preserve records. Every In- 
dian understands their meaning, etc.” It has 
also been observed of the Ojibways, that “every 
path hath its blazed and figured tree, convey- 
ing intelligence to all that pass, for all can un- 

~ derstand these signs, which are taught to the 
young as carefully as our alphabet.” Testi-~ 
mony might be accumulated upon this point, 
to an indefinite extent, were it necessary to 
to my purpose. 

Most of the signs used in this system are 
representations of things; some, however, were 
derivative, others symbolical, and a few arbi- 
trary. They, however, were not capable of do- 
ing more than to suggest classes of ideas, which 
would not be expressed in precisely the same 
words by different individuals.. They were 
taught in connection with certain forms of ex- 
pression, by which means they are made es- 
sentially mnemonic—a simple or compound 
. sign serving to recall to mind an entire sen- 
tence, or a series of them. A single figure, 
with its adjuncts, would stand for the verse of 
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a song, or for a circumstance which it would 
require several sentences to explain. 
Thus the famous Metai song of the Chippe- 


’ ways, presented by Mr. Catlin, although em- 


bracing but about thirty signs, occupied, in the 
slow, monotonous chant of the Indians, with 
their numerous repetitions, nearly an hour in 
its delivery. James observes, respecting the 
recorded Indian songs, “ They are usually cary- 
ed on a flat piece of wood, and the figures sug- 
gest to the minds of those who have learned 
the songs, the ideas and the order of their suc- 
cession. The words are not variable, but must 
be taught; otherwise, though from an inspec- 
tion of the figure the idea might be compre- 
hended, no one would know how to sing.” 
Most of the Indians lore being in the hands of 
the priests or medicine-men, the teaching of 


.these songs was almost entirely monopolized 


by them. They taught them only to such as 
had distinguished themselves in war and the 
chase, and then only upon the payment of 
large prices. Tanner states that he was occu- 
pied more than a year in learning the great 
song for “ medicine hunting,” and then obtain- 
ed his knowledge only at the expense of many 
beaver skins. After the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, among some of the Western tribes, 
prayers were inscribed on pieces of wood, in 
mnemonic symbols, in the making and teach- 
ing of which to their followers some of the 
Christian chiefs obtained a profitable mo- 
nopoly. 

Admitting then, as we must do upon this 
evidence, that the American Indians had the 
means of imperfectly recording their traditions, 
songs, etc., we can readily understand how 
these might be taught by father to son, and 
perpetuated in great purity through a sucession 
of priests—the sages of the aboriginal races. 
The fact that they were recorded, even in the 
rude way here indicated, would give them a 
degree of fixedness, and entitle them to a con- 
sideration which they would not possess if 
handed down in asimple oral form; and in 
this sense, the importance of preserving these 
“singing boards,” as they were sometimes call- 
ed, in connection with the songs of which they 
furnished the key, can not be over-estimated. 
For however much we may differ as to their 
historical value, yet they must always have the 
highest interest as illustrating a rude system of 
representation, which may be taken as the first 
advance beyond a simple oral transmission of 
ideas, and from which we may trace upward 
the course of human invention to its highest 
and noblest achievement, in the present per- 
fected form of written language. 
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WORTH OF A HOME. 





Better than gold is a peaceful home 

Where all the fireside charities come ; 

The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 

Or tried with sorrow by Heaven’s decree, 
The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
And center there, are better than gold. 





EDINBURGH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—Through the polite attention of Mr. J. C. 
Smith, of Dundee, Scotland; we received the 
following account, copied from the Daily Re- 
view of Edinburgh : 


This Association held its annual social meet- 
ing in the Phrenological Museum, Surgeon 
Square, on Monday evening (being the seventy- 
eighth anniversary of the birth of the late Mr. 
George Combe)—the President, Mr. A. Reid, in 
the chair. Among those present were Mr. J 
W. Jackson, Glasgow ; Mr. Wm. Brodie, R. 8. 
A.; Mr. W. Neilson, W.8.; Messrs. Ferguson, 
Vernon, Laing, etc. After an excellent ser- 


vice, the secretary read letters of apology . 


from Dr. W. A. F. Browne, Commissioner in 
Lunacy; Francis Farquharson, Esq., of Fin- 
zean; A. Trevelyan, Esq., etc. The President 
delivered an address, in which he gave an 
account of Mr. Combe’s phrenological works, 
and the important influence they had exercised 
on the progress of society, concluding with 
some remarks on the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year, and the establish- 
ment, by the trustees, of the late Mr. W. R. 
Henderson, of a valuable lending library of 
works on mental and social science. Mr. 
George Dowie delivered an address on ‘ The 
Influence of Language in the Development of 
Character,” followed by Mr. J. W. Jackson, who 
spoke on “ The Importance of Phrenology in 
Anthropological Investigations,” in which he re- 
viewed the whole of the controversy regarding 
the relationship of man and the lower animals 
asserting that the Huxley-Owen controversy 
was totally devoid of interest unless the com- 
batants associated with the examination of the 
cranial structure an inquiry into the functions 
of that organ. Phrenology, he stated, was the 
instrument which showed the wild chasm be- 
tween man and the lower animals. Tke 
audience, which completely filled the museum, 
were entertained at intervals with a number of 
songs by a select party of amateur vocalists. 
The meeting closed with votes of thanks to the 
speakers and singers. 
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DOTTINGS AND PERSONALITIES. 


Dr. B. H. Wasurneton, of Augusta, 
Ga., has sent us copies of his recent articles on ‘* Phre- 
nological Hypothesis concerning Consciousness and 
Mental Action.’’ His views are in some respects new, 
and well worth the attentive perusal of all who are inter- 
ested in mental philosophy. We purpose to publish 
them seriatim. 

Mr. J. Woop Davinson, a good theo- 
retical phrenologist and a versatile writer, is on the eve 
of his departure for Europe. He will remain in Paris 
during the great Exposition, acting as correspondent for 
prominent Northern and Southern newspapers. 

Our recent pupil, Mr. J. W. String, 
has made a very successful débit before the Chicago 
public. The press report favorably of him. 

Amone the many elegant and appro- 
priate gift-books for the holidays, Professor Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,” illustrated by F. O. C. Darley; Mr. 


Whittier’s ‘‘ Maud Miller,” illustrated by Mr. Hennessy ; ~ 


and Mr. Lowell’s ‘‘Sir Launfal,” illustrated by Mr. 
Eytinge, are well calculated to win popular favor, because 
of the neat style of their bindings, the artistic finish of 
their engravings, and, above all, the reasonableness of 
their prices. 

Rev. Henry Warp Berrcuer has 
been announced a contributor to The Methodist. That 
paper will publish fortnightly a fresh sermon of the un- 
doctored celebrity. 


Rey. Cuauncey Giies, for some time 
pastor of the New Jerusalem Church in this city, will de- 
liver a course of six lectures on the Theological Writings 


of Emanuel Swedenborg, in the church, 35th Street, be- 
tween Fourth and Lexington avenues. This is a good 
opporvanity for those who would know something of the 
great Swedish seer, and the church which he founded. 
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Ip I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
ploe of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 


men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 


sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,”’—De Foe. 
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SALUTATORY. 


Harpy New Year, dear readers, one 
and all. May this volume—FORTY-FIVE 
—of our PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL open 
as auspiciously to your approval as the 
best volume of past years. The future 
—the ever glorious future is before us. 
Hope, with bright wings and rosy smile, 
beckons us on in the course we have 
chosen. Causality and Comparison bid 
us to cull from the stores which Individ- 
uality and Eventuality have been indus- 
triously gathering, from far and near, 
such material as will best illustrate the 
subjects we have to portray. Mirthful- 
fulness suggests that it is well, now and 
then, to be witty and facetious; that it 
is the most direct way to some hearts by 
an excitement of their risibles; that to 
make our adversary laugh is a point 
gained. Ideality and Sublimity urge the 
introduction of metaphor and figure, the 
use of our rhetorical acquirements, and 
an occasional sally in the “ grandilo- 
quent.” Fine language, say they, is po- 
tential with those who are skilled in 
the “accomplishments” of society, and 
of course the Epiror is not wanting 
in the refinements of the beaw monde. 
Agreeableness indorses the counsels of 
these inspirers of the imagination, and 
suggests the propriety of a careful ob- 
servance of the delicate prescriptions of 
etiquette. Cautiousness whispers, “ Be 
careful that you do not get yourself into 
trouble by the too bold assertion of prin- 
ciples and facts which may be adverse to 
public sentiment.” “ Yes,” chimes in 
Approbativeness, “keep as much as possi- 
ble on the popular side, for you know that 
is the speediest route to applause and 
distinction; besides, you know, ‘Custom’s 
the world’s great idol we adore.’” Self- 
Esteem insists, ‘Say what you think is 
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best for the occasion, and do not permit 
prejudice or favor to influence you; count 
your experience and opinions of the first 
importance, and announce them with the 
air of assured confidence in their superior 
worth.” Staid Conscientiousness advises 
us to “be sure that we are right, and 
then go ahead,” not sparing evil in what- 
soever place we find it; giving and ask- 
ing no quarter. Firmness blurts out, 
“Stick to what you say, right or wrong ; 
don’t budge an inch, and the world will 
be the more obsequious.” Continuity 
would bolster up Firmness by urging us 
to “ sift everything to the bottom; make 
sure work of finishing it before giving 
attention to anything else; and do not 
allow yourself to be drawn hither and 
thither by contending influences.” Ven- 
eration enjoins respect for things old 
and things sacred, and would have us 
acknowledge a superintending Provi- 
dence, and inculcate the requirements of 
piety. Faith gently murmurs, “ Trust in 
the Lord, and he will do thee good. All 
things are possible to them that believe.” 
Benevolence offers her most cordial sym- 
pathy, and thinks it consonant with true 
nobility of soul to be generous and kind 
in our comments, that “ the gentle word 
quelleth the storm,” and that it is best, 
if we err at all, to err on the side of 
mercy. Destructiveness forcibly prompts 


‘us to “act with vigor and effectiveness, 


to strike hard while the iron’s hot, and 
not be sparing of our blows. If there 
be any opposition, rip it through, anni- 
hilate it, and don’t stop to pick up the 
pieces.” Combativeness says, ‘‘ Be cour- 
ageous, be bold, be irrepressible, and you 
will wrest the victory from the enemy 


in the midst of his camp.” “ Ah! hush,” 


whispers Secretiveness, “‘a word in your 
ear—don’t be caught napping, be shrewd 
and cunning if you would be successful. 
Bait your hook wisely. Ply your lines 
skillfully, and you will soon have enough 
fish in your basket.” Acquisitiveness 
would have.us consider pecuniary results, 
and puts the question, ‘“ Will it pay ?” 
urging that we should set a good price 
on our wares, and make the “‘end and 
aim’ of our business identical with those 
of the world—the acquisition of wealth.” 


Constructiveness kindly offers to plan . 


out any little undertaking we may have 
in hand. Friendship, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, and Amativeness urge the necessity 





of giving attention to the home and so- 
cial circles if we would enjoy much of 
real happiness in this terrestrial sphere. 
They also have to suggest many good 
things in the way of the improvement 
of society, which good things we will 
request them to present through our 
columns as occasion may offer. Tune 
sings in our ear of the delights of music, 
and entreats us to say a word in her 
favor, so that joy, gratitude, and pleasure 
may find their fitting expression through 
her appropriate measures. Language 
owns the important part she has to bear 
in the realms of discussion and instruc- 
tion, and offers her valuable instrument- 
alities in communicating our thoughts to 
world. Our little friends Time, Form, 
Size, Weight, Color, Order, and Number 
kindly offer us the privilege of calling on 
them for information in their respective 
lines whenever we need it. 


What a host of assistants we have 
here, and how grateful we should be for 
their proffered aid! We will make them 
available, each, if we can, in his or her 
proper department, and as many simul- 
taneously as the nature of the occasion 
or the subject demands. There is a pos- 
sibility that one or more of these valu- 
able coadjutors may now and then exer- 
cise too much influence in our considera- 
tions, overawing and preventing others 
from giving full expression to their views, 
and so forcing a verdict to a greater or 
less extent ex parte, and not in strict ac- 
cordance with equity and candor. This 
possibility we must seek to avoid, at all 
times insisting that Benevolence, Caus- 
ality, and Conscientiousness shall have 
the precedence in the debate. No 
knowledge is useless to the editor. The 
more he knows of all things, the better 
he can do any one thing. This axiom we 
have frequent occasion to appreciate. 
Persons write us from different sections 
of the country. asking all sorts of ques- 
tions, and had we the fabled wisdom of 
Apollo we would sometimes be at a loss 
to answer an inquiry. It is a very simple 
matter to ask questions—quite another 
to answer them. 

What important events have taken 
place during the past year! The brief 
but weighty contest between Austria 
and Prussia has necessitated a consider- 
able change in the map of continental 
Europe. Prussia has taken an advanced 
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position among the world’s monarchies ; 
Austria, hitherto recognized as a superior 
power, has receded into comparative in- 
significance ; while poor, misguided, 
down-trodden Italy has emerged from 
the meanness and obscurity of centuries 
and taken a respectable stand among the 
nations. Glorious Garibaldi! But the 
most significant and the most important 
event of all, an event which looms up in 
the horizon of 1866 like some vast meteor 
of surpassing brilliancy, is the successful 
laying of the Atlantic cable. 
triamph of science, and a marked ad- 
vance in the measures of civilization. 
This new and magnetic bond of union be- 
tween the Old and New Worlds will not 
be without its beneficial effects upon 
both. It will tend to maintain the iden- 
tity of human nature on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The doctrine of “equal rights,” 
as upheld in America, will through the 
agency of the telegraphic wire electrify 
the “men” of Europe, and prompt them 
to an assertion and maintenance of their 
rights as men, and so aid in bringing 
about that amelioration for which the 
lower classes there are sighing. The great 
Papal hierarchy, which for ages has issued 
its imperial mandates from the hills of 
the “ Eternal City,” seems unsteady and 
falling. The once proud disposer of 
thrones and principalities now holds the 
ancient seat by the sufferance of a single 
monarch. Whatever inferences may be 
drawn from prophecy with respect to 
this remarkable religious phenomenon 
we leave to the theologian, venturing no 
hypothesis on our own account, but feel- 
ing that the “just God, who presides 
over the destinies of nations,” will make 
“all things work together for good.” 

In America we have had political 
thunder-storms which threatened serious 
results, but which passed by without 
damage, save to those who stood in the 
way of justice and progress. If bad men 
have been elevated to high places, they 
must themselves come up to the high 
plane demanded by the office, or they will 
be cast aside as so much useless lumber. 
If they were simply perverted, they may, 
nay, myst, reform. Education, morality, 
religion, temperance, liberty, and pro- 


gress will triumph. Enterprises are go- 


ing forward; railways from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific are being pushed through; 
wild lands are being subdued and put 
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under cultivation; miners are bringing 
down from the mountains gold, silver, 
copper, and iron; farmers are flourish- 
ing; manufacturers are making money ; 
and all classes of the temperate and in- 
dustrious are thrifty and prosperous. 
We now begin a new year and a new 
volume. May that beneficent Providence, 
who has cheered and prospered us in the 
past, graciously vouchsafe His direction 
and counsel in the future, that we, and 
all who help, may be enabled the more 
efficiently to perform the great work as- 
signed us of promoting the physical, 
mental, and moral well-being of others. 
<0 +> 


YOU HAVE OCOOME AGAIN. 


Ir was painful for us to say “ farewell,” and to 
think of parting company with our old readers, 
which we did in the concluding number of the 
last volume — December, 1866. Our “ good- 
bye” to former subscribers was uttered in a 
low mental whisper, and in sorrow at parting. 
We had come to feel a nearness to those with 
whom we had exchanged thoughts, and whose 
familiar names were on our books and con- 
stantly in our minds. Frequent mental inter- 
views had begotten a feeling of sympathy and 
support. We should have claimed each, on 
meeting, as a friend, and felt “ perfectly at 
home” in his or her presence. 

But the parting word was said, and we turn- 
ed again to our work, feeling grateful that we 
had met, and hopeful that we should meet 
again. How quickly have our hopes been re- 


alized! The “good-bye” was but for a day. 
Again we are greeted with those cheering and 
welcome words, “How do you do?” “Here 
we are again!” “Put us on your book for 
life.” “YT am in for the campaign.” “ The 
JOURNAL just suits me.” “ We can not kee 

house without it.” ‘Make it weekly.” “It 
does not come often enough.” “ How I regret 
I did not know of it sooner!” “We read it 
aloud in the family.” “It is instructive and 
entertaining.” “As goodas preaching.” “ Will 
the Eprror please give us his likeness in the 
JOURNAL 2?” [He would, but wife objects ; 
fears others may fall in love with it—as she 
did—at first sight! Whata whopper! Then 
how could she avoid being jealous? Wait 
awhile, till he gets a little gray and less fasci- 
nating, then it may be safe to put his picture 
in the JouRNAL.] Portraits of the great, the 
good, and the weak, and the bad will continue 
to appear—as formerly. Questions will be an- 
swered, as usual, by our oracle, who always 
has several dictionaries and encyclopedias in 
his head, having graduated in several schools, 
on sea and land. New books will be described, 
inventions noticed, and everything new and 
useful in our department of science and philos- 
ophy placed before our readers. It shall not 
be our fault, then, if the JouRNAL be not a 
welcome visitor in every family. We repeat 
to all former subscribers a hearty welcome, 
thrice welcome to a place in our new subscrip- 
tion books, and to our hearts. Toward new 
comers we feel like parents who have welcome 
additions to the family; while loving the first- 
born, we have no less affection for the last; 
and all who feel an interest in the cause we 





advocate, and who are with us in thought, 
spirit, and sentiment, we extend the hand of 
welcome. We greet you, we grasp you, we 
welcome you. And may our frequent inter- 
views during the year 1867 prove alike to all 
most “pleasant and profitable.” 
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THE GREAT RAILROAD EXCURSION 
TOWARD THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 





Tue Eprror is preparing for an early num- 
ber of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL an ac- 
count of the recent great railroad excursion to 
the one hundreth meridian of longitude, 250 
miles west from Omaha, Nebraska, in which 
he was a most happy participant. Portraits of 
the leading railroad men, and of the members 
of Congress who formed part of the two hun- 
dred or more invited guests, are now being 
engraved. When ready, we shall try to “ show 
up” this, one of the greatest of modern events 
in its true colors. 

We of the East, with all our book know- 
ledge of geography, do not comprehend the 
vast magnitude of the West! With our best 
conceptions, our view of the country may be 
likened to our looking at the great globe 
through a keyhole. We shall try to describe 


just a little ef what we lately saw on the road 
to the Rocky Mountains. 


et 


PawnEE Inpran Sxutus.—To the Hon. J. 
E. Kelly—member of the Legislature of Ne- 
braska, and president of the Columbus (Ne- 
braska) Phrenological Society, the first one 
established between the Missouri River and 
the Rocky Mountains—the Editor is indebted 
for polite attentions when on his recent excur- 
sion to celebrate the opening of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and for a fine specimen of a 
Pawnee Indian skull; also to Mr. Smith, post- 


master of Omaha, for similar attentions, and 
for another skull of the same tribe, both of 
which now form a part of the large collection 
at 3889 Broadway, New York. The Editor 
would also make his grateful acknowledgments 
to the American Express Company, for kindly 
franking to his address the package containing 
the skulls. 
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Pror. Agassiz In NEw Yorx.— The ew 
York Association for the Advancement of Science 
and Art, which has for the past two years been 
industriously engaged in bringing before the 
public numerous subjects of interest, is now 
making preparations for a course of popular 
lectures by the distinguished naturalist, Prof. 
Lovis Aa@aAssiz, whose recent thorough inves- 
tigation and study of the geographical, botan- 
ical, zoological, aquatic, and ethnological char- 
acter of Brazil has furnished him with an 
amount of material for the purpose unequaled 
by that of any other individual. The course 
is to consist of six lectures, which will afford 
the learned gentleman an opportunity to illus- 
trate, in his peculiarly happy and attractive 
style, a large variety of interesting topics. The 
size of the audience will be limited to the seat- 
ing accommodations of the Lecture Hall of the 
Cooper Institute, and those who may be so 
fortunate as to secure tickets for the course 
will be treated to a very rare and profitable 
entertainment. The lectures will be delivered 
some time in the month of February. 
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SING AWAY YOUR GRIEF. 


WE can sing our cares away easier than we 
can reason them away. Sing in the morning. 
The birds are the earliest to sing, the birds are 
more without care than anything else that I 
know of. Sing at evening. Singing is the 
last thing that robins do. When they have 
done their daily. work ; when they have flown 
their last flight, and picked up their last 
morsel of food, and cleaned their bill on a 
napkin of a bough, then, on a topmost twig, 
they sing one song of praise. I know they 
sleep sweeter for it. They dream music; for 
sometimes in the night they break forth in 
singing, and stop suddenly after the first note, 
startled by their own voice. O that we might 
sing eyening and morning, and let song touch 
song all the way through ! 

As I was returning from the country the 
other evening, between six and seven o'clock, 
bearing a basket of flowers, I met a man that 
was apparently the tender of a mason. He 
looked brick and mortar all over! He had work- 
ed the entire day, and he had the appearance of 
aman that would not be afraid of work. He 
was walking with a lithe step, and singing to 
himself as he passed down the street, though 
he had been working the whole day, and 
nearly the whole week. Were it not that my 
good thoughts always come too late, I should 
have given him a large allotment of my flow- 
ers. Ifhe had not been out of sight when the 
idea occurred to me, I should haye hailed 
him, and said, “ Have you worked all day ?” 
“Of course I have,’ he would have said. 
“And are you singing?” “ Of course I am.” 
“ Then take these flowers home, and give them 
to your wife, and tell her what a blessing she 
has in you.” 

O that we could put songs under our bur- 
dens! O that we could extract the sense of 
sorrow by song! Then these things would 
not poison so much. Sing in the house. 
Teach your children to sing. When troubles 
come, go at them with songs. When griefs 
rise 1p, sing them down. Lift the voice of 
song against cares. Praise God by singing; 
that will lift you above trials of every sort. 
Attempt it. They sing in heaven; and among 
God's people upon earth song is the appropri- 
ate language of Christian feeling. BEECHER. 

[Sensible. Do we not sing the restless baby 
to sleep? Do we not sing “ Hail, Columbia,” 
to express our love of country, and sacred 


songs to express our gratitude to God? So- 


we may drive away melancholy, and divert 
the mind from painful subjects, by the aid of 
music. We vote for music, morning, noon, and 
night. Should a mad man attack us, we might 
try to sing him down, as did the fiddler when 
chased by a wild bull. 

‘“* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.”’] 

———= ¢- > eo 

Bravery.—‘‘ Now, then, my hearties,’’ said a 
gallant captain, ‘‘ you have a tough battle before 
you. Fight like heroes till your powder’s gone; 
then—run! I’m a little lame, and J’ start now.”’ 
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PORTRAID £O Fj sw LUZ AS COOK, 





AUTHOR OF “THE OLD ARM-CHAIR.”* 


ExizA Cook, well known as a metrical and 
prose writer, author of ‘‘The Old Arm-Chair,”’ 
was born in London about the year 1818. At 
the age of fifteen she lost her mother, a woman 
of culture and refinement, much above her so- 
cial condition. Her own disposition and tastes 
being of an elevated character, she thereafter 
found little in her domestic associations in sym- 
pathy with those feelings. Actuated by the desire 
to emancipate herself from the uncongenial cir- 
cumstances by which she was surrounded, she at- 
tempted the expression of her feelings in poetry, 
and was successful, meeting with a cordial] recep- 
tion. Subsequently she became the editress of 
‘“‘ Eliza Cook’s Journal,’’ a weekly publication, 
and achieved fortune and reputation with her 
vigorous pen. She now contributes, both in 
prose and verse, to several British periodicals. 

In Eliza Cook we have a happy illustration of 
a full vital temperament associated with author- 
ship, which is quite in contravention of the gen- 
erally received idea of ‘* spare and lean writers.”’ 
She is, however, truly English. The head is ev- 
idently much larger than the average of woman, 
especially in the regions of Ideality, Sublimity, 
and Mirthfulness. She should be known for im- 
agination and sprightliness conjoined to a strong 
vein of the mirthful and humorous. The emo- 
tional and reflective organs predominate over the 
perceptive and merely passional ; still, the base- 
of-brain is large enough to render her hold on 
life and society tenacious. Hope is also strong, 
which renders life attractive in its many phases. 
Buoyancy, elasticity, and exhilaration should be 
characteristics of her disposition, and impart 
their inspiration to her pen. That is a jovial, 
happy face, almost rollicking. Good-humor and 
good health are clearly expressed in this full- 
formed English woman. 


oo 


STERNE says, “ The grand error of life is, we 


look too far; we scale the heavens; we dig. 


down to the center of the earth for systems; 
and we forget ourselves. Truth lies before us ; 
it is in the highway path, and the plowman 
treads on it with clouted shoes.” 


“* From our Dlustrated Annual of Phrenology and Phys- 
iognomy for 1867. Sent post-paid for 30 cents. 





. thesis is as follows: 
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TWO CAREERS OF WOMANHOOD. 
ILLUSTRATED, 


In our January number of the PHRENOLO- 
GICAL JOURNAL we published an article 
entitled “ The Two Paths,” or, a portraiture of 
the lives of two boys reared under different 
auspices, the one terminating happily and 
successfully, the other making a total wreck of 
life. That article excited considerable atten- 
tion, and was favorably commented upon by 
the press at large. We now present our 
readers with a brief description of female life 
in its two most marked phases. Our hypo- 
Figures 1 and 2 repre- 
sent two little girls just in the dawn of life, 
fresh, joyous, and pure in their childish sim- 
plicity. Yet we must mark a difference in 
their infantile faces, and the source of that 
difference can be traced in their parentage, 
birth, and surroundings. The parents of the 
first are plain, retired people, possessing strong 
religious principles and considerable intellec- 
tual culture. Their child is the object of 
tender solicitude. Her playmates are carefully 
selected for her, and the utmost regard is paid 
to her moral and mental training. Surrounded 
by the best influences, she becomes a quiet, 
unobtrusive, sweet-tempered girl. The parents 
of the second, although on the same plane in 
society with those of the first, are more worldly 
people. They are free and easy in their mode 
of life, fond of company and indulgent, allowing 
their child the utmost latitude. She “ runs the 
streets,’ picking up any one she fancies as a 
playmate, in fact, associating promiscuously. 
She becomes dashing, pert, pleases the adult 
visitors at her parents’ house, to say nothing of 
the inward satisfaction which her parents feel, 
by her smart “ speeches, forwardness, and so 
cunning” ways. . 

Time passes on—eighteen years have gone 
by, and No. 1 has grown up into the sweet 
modest maiden. She is simple and unaffected 
in her manner. Her mind, though not over- 
tasked with study, under judicious culture, is 
well stored with such information as is neces- 
sary to the performance of the duties apperte- 
nant to woman. She is quiet and unosten- 
tatious, with enough of dignity to prevent 
insolent familiarity. To be sure, she knows, 
personally, little about vice and crime as it 
exists in the world; but she has been taught 
its nature, and her high moral tone renders 
sin a matter of the deepest abhorrence to her. 
The spiritual instruction of her parents and 
teachers, and the precepts of-the sacred Word 
of God, are kept as the most valuable of her 
treasures. At home, among her friends—at 
school, among her associates, she is loved and 
respected. Her health having been well cared 
far, nick-nacks, confections, and the whole 
host of poisonous sweets which, unf@rtunately, 
so many children are allowed to riot in, having 
been excluded from her dietary, she is well 
fortified by a substantial constitution against 
the common ailments of life. Happy are her 


prospects ! 
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Meanwhile, No. 2 has grown up 
in her own way, according to her 
own devices, She is now a wild, 
fly-away “young lady.” Her asso- 
ciations, which her parents allowed 
her to choose, or rather to “ pick 
up,” have brought her in contact 
with sin. Look in her counte- 
nance (fig. 4), and behold those 
voluptuous indications which are 
distinctive marks of the young 
woman of pleasure. There is no 
mistaking that face. And yet so 
young! Yes! She chases the 
gaudy bauble of pleasure as the 
only joy of earth. Permitted in 
her youth to have her own way, 
self-willed and capricious, without 
those high and holy influences 
which would have tended to draw 
her up and beyond temptation’s 
snare, her propensities have at- 
tained the ascendency over her 
moral nature, and she only finds 
delight now in what she terms the 
joys of life. Excitement, the giddy 
throng, the swell of passion, se- 
ductive musics, and the mazy 
whirl of the dance are her delights. 
We pause, and gaze upon her face, 
pityingly, when we meet her in 
the crowded thoroughfare. We 
can not but experience a pang of 
sorrow, for her countenance tells 
unmistakably of her downward 
course. : 

Many years have passed by, and 
we find her, whom we last con- 
sidered as an amiable and intelli- 
gent girl of eighteen, now become 
a fully matured woman (fig. 5). 
She is married, and that discreetly ; 
for, considering the careful culture 
of her youth, and the kind sugges- 
tions which she has doubtless re- 
ceived on so important a subject as 
marriage from interested friends, 
and the earnest thought which 
she herself has bestowed upon it, 
she could not hastily make a choice 
of her life’s partner ; but, deliber- 
ately considering the consequences, 
she has given her hand with her 
heart to him whom she could 
honor as well as love. It is pro- 
bable that she has not been with- 
out her share of life’s trials and 
disappointments. Perhaps be- 
reavement has visited her bright 
home; but being sustained by a 
strong faith in that Saviour whom 
she was early taught to love and 
confide in, she can be resigned yet 
cheerful under the severest afflic- 
tion. Her house isa place of quiet 
domestic enjoyment; her children, 
trained up carefully, do not annoy 
visitors by their rudeness ; but all 
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who visit her desire to go again. Her husband while with her finds 





influence of his wife’s cheerful yoice and sweet inspiring smile. She 
does not seem to grow old; the girl is, in fact, impressed upon that 








Fie. 4. 


fresh countenance, and imparts buoyancy and dignity to the woman. 
In fig. 6 we see the reckless, cold-hearted, miserable woman ; surviy- 








Fia. 5. 


ing the exciting and pernicious course of her early years, she has be- 
come a gloomy, indifferent, and apparently heartless woman, caring 








nothing for others, and thinking that others care nothing forher. She 
has had her fill of worldly pleasure. But how unsatisfactory it has all 











25 
been! How painful its conse- 
quence! She regards the world 


as mean, sordid, and corrupt, Her 
days of youth and happiness are 
past, for her manner of life has 
rendered her prematurely old. The 
fiery draught is now her only 
friend, for in its intoxicating depths 
she can temporarily forget the 
maddening recollection of her 
shame. Perhaps she, too, has been 
married. But what man, except 
he be as abandoned as _ herself, 
could live with her? In the street 
she is regarded with loathing 
and contempt by the passers-by. 
“Friends she has none!” There 
is no kind word of sympathy ex- 
pressed for her! She has lost all 
friends, and misery, only misery, 
seems to be her inevitable portion, 
for she lives obstinately and will- 
fully, without repentance and with- 
out grace! We see no encourage- 
ment in that half-frenzied face, and 
we turn from it with a sigh of reliet 
and of sadness. 

In the midst of her home, among 
the many friends whom her kind- 
ness and ready sympathy have 
closely attached to her, No. 1 
grows old indeed “ gracefully.” 
The silver threads, which passing 
years have imperceptibly inter- 
woven one by one with her shin- 
ing tresses, announce her advanced 
age. How beautiful she appears, 
the aged Christian, the admired, 
the revered center of an extensive 
circle! Her presence is ever wel- 
come, and her counsel gratefully 
received ; and when the sun of her 
earthly existence shall set, in what 
a halo of glory it will take place! 
What sweet memories will linger 
on earth to console those in whose 
hearts she was held so dear! Her 
life, while she lives, is the life of 
faith, and her death, when she 
dies, will be a joyful transition to 
a blissful immortality. 

But how different is the picture 
presented by No. 2, in the closing 
scene of her career, supposing that 
she has been suffered to live and 
grow old! She is probably the 
inmate of some poor-house, prison, 
hospital, or asylum, a tax upon 
the state, an object of care to those 
who will not regret her decease. 
She will go down to the grave un- 
cared-for and unmourned. If not 
under the care of the civil author- 
ities, she worries through the rem- 
nant of her days in some lonely, 
squalid, out-of-the-way  garret, 
among wretches almost as miser- 
able as herself. She is an object 
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of aversion to her neighbors, and of dread to 
their dirty children ; for now and then, alcohol 
and her unbridled passions drive her to the 
extremities of delirium, and in one of those 
paroxysms of madness, death comes, either 
by her own hand, or her diseased and broken- 
down body finally succumbs to its natural 
destiny, and her staring eyes are fixed until 
the last trump shall awaken her to judgment. 
Sad, fearful end! the inevitable result of a life 
of sin! Reader, ponder well these two 
sketches, and gather therefrom the instruction 
we have sought to impart. Choose Wisdom’s 
ways, for “her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” 


=< <> > —____ 
RATIONALISM.#* 


Rartronauism, strictly speaking, signifies what 
is conformable to reason ; that which possesses 
the attributes and methods of reason. It is that 
method of thought which in matters of religion 
not only allows the use of reason, but consid- 
ers it indispensable. The term has now, how- 
ever, acquired a wider meaning, and stands in 
opposition to supernaturalism, or the belief in the 
miracles recorded in the Bible, the genuineness 
and accuracy of which it questions. It proceeds 
farther, and denies the presence of any element 
other than human in the Bible, or that there is 
any satisfactory evidence of the truth of its al- 
leged supernaturalism ; and the word Rationalism 
has now become synonymous with or a species 
of infidelity. This system of interpretation upon 
the principles of human reason has become fa- 
mous in the present day by the opposition in which 
it stands to Protestantism; but to comprehend 
rightly the struggle between Rationalism and 
Protestantism, we must look at it from a histori- 
cal point of view. 

Much has been written on this subject, and the 
most recent defense of it is by Mr. Lecky, fol- 
lowing closely in the steps of Mr. Buckle in his 
‘‘ History of Civilization.’’ According to Lecky, 
human reason is the only factor of history ; the 
agency of God is ignored; elaborate creeds and 
liturgical services are a barrier to the mind’s 
progress, because they shackle the intellect by 
impure traditions; and Rationalism is the only 
relief of these later times ; and he totally dis- 
claims the agency of the Holy Spirit in giving 
inspired truth to the world or in educating the 
Church, etc. 

That such views should be repudiated and their 
influence counteracted was a matter of necessity, 
and Mr. Hurst, in his late volume on the ‘ His- 
tory of Rationalism,’’ and which has called our 
attention to the subject, has come boldly forward 
to the self-imposed task in repelling the invasion 
of such skepticism. 

Mr. Hurst bases his discussion on the present 
theme on three great principles, namely : 1. That 
infidelity presents a systematic and harmonious 
history. 2. A history of a mischievous tendency 
is the very best method for its refutation and ex- 





* History of Rationalism, embracing a Survey of the 
Present State of Protestant Theology, with an Appendix 
on Literature. By the Rey, John F. Hurst, A.M., D.D. 
Second edition, revised.. New York: Carlton & Porter 
and Ci.arles Scribner & Co. 8vo,-pp. 623: Price $3 50. 
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tirpation. 3. Of Rationalism it may be affirmed, 
as of all the phases of infidelity, that it is not 
in its results an unmixed evil, since God over- 
rules its work for the purification and progress of 
His Church. 

Upon these principles Mr. Hurst lays the foun- 
dation of his ‘‘ History.’’ To do justice to the 
excellent work which Mr. Hurst presents would 
require too much of our very limited space, and 
we must therefore content ourselves with pre- 
senting te our readers but a brief synopsis of 
those interesting chapters which relate chiefly to 
our own land and to Great Britain. 


RATIONALISM NOT AN UNMIXED EVIL. 


The third great principle underlying Mr. 
Hurst’s work, namely, ‘‘ Of Rationalism it may 
be affirmed, as of all the phases of infidelity, that 
it is not in its results an unmixed evil, since God 
overrules its work for the purification and pro- 
gress of His Church,’’ is thus substantiated by 
him when he says: ‘‘ A nation is never so pure 
as when emerging from the seven-fold heated fur- 
nace. * * * The whole history of religious 
error shows that the Church is cold, formal, and 
controversial before the visitation of skepticism. 
When every power is in full exercise, infidelity 
stands aloof. God has so provided for his people 
that he has even caused the delusion by which 
they have suffered to contribute great benefits 
but little anticipated by the deluded or the de- 
luders themselves. The intellectual labors of 
the German Rationalists have already shed an in- 
calculable degree of light on the sacred books, and 
upon most every branch in theology. But thus 
has God ever caused the wrath of man. to praise 
Him. * * * Church history was crude and 
ill-written. before the Rationalists expended their 
toil and learning uponit. They investigated the 
fountains ; made the storm-beaten monuments, 
old coins, and medals disclose their long-kept 
secrets ; and threaded the labyrinths of secular 
history, written in almost every European lan- 
guage, in order that nothing serviceable to their 
cause might be lost.”’ 

After defining the meaning of the word Ration- 
alism as accepted by other writers, Mr. Hurst 
proceeds to investigate the causes and results of 
the success of Rationalism. He says that it must 
be confessed that the German Protestant Church, 
both the Lutheran and Reformed, called loudly 
for reinvigoration. But it was faith, and not 
reason, that could furnish the remedy ; and had 
Pietism, with all its extravagances, been fostered 
by the intellect of the pulpits and universities, it 
would have accomplished the same work for 
Germany in the seventeenth century that the 
Wesleys and Whitfield wrought in England in 
the eighteenth century. The influence of Ration- 
alistic doctrines in Germany at that time is seen 
now even among the humblest peasants, who step- 
ping on ourshores at Castle Garden, will stare in 


wonder as you speak of the final judgment, the . 


immortality of the soul, and the authenticity of 
Thus has Rationalism corrupted 
a land for several generations. ‘‘ But,’’ continues 
the author, ‘‘ the Church has proved herself able 
to depose many corruptions of her faith; yet 
this attack upon her faith she has still to van- 
quish thoroughly. *.* * Our task is simply 
to lift the finger.of warning against the increas- 
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ing influx of Rationalistic tendencies from France 
and England; which lands had first received 
them from Germany. One of our great dangers 
lies in permitting reason to take our premises and 
build her own conclusions upon them.’’ 

ENGLISH RATIONALISM. 

The religious lesson taught by the condition 
of England during the eighteenth century is the 
inevitable moral prostration to which skepticism 
reduces a nation, and the utter incapacity of lit- 
erature to afford relief. Mr. Hurst, after having 
faithfully sketched the rise and progress of Ra- 
tionalism in Germany, Holland, France, and 
Switzerland, and the declination of those powers 
during their periods of religious skepticism, to 
which he devotes fifteen chapters, then proceeds 
to discuss the present position of Rationalism in 
England, and to show how the soil was prepared 
for its introduction by the Deists, who were ever 
steady in the pursuit of anything which would 
help to maintain their cause. Another great in- 
fluence in promulgating skepticism is found in 
the literature of that day, of which he says: 
‘The literature of England during the most of 
the last century presents a picture of literary os- 
tentation. The Deists had toiled to build up a 
system of natural religion which would not only 
be a monument to their genius, but serve as an 
impassable barrier to all such claims as were 
urged by the zealous and loud-spoken Puritans. 
But early Deism lacked an indispensable element 
of strength—the power of adapting itself to the 
people. Its best priests could not leave the 
tripod, though many of the oracular responses 
were heard some distance from the temple doors. 
In time, there arose a group of essayists and 
poets, who, with a similar coterie of novelists, 
dictated religion, morals, politics, and literature 
to the country. Their influence was so great, 
that when they flattered the heads of govern- 
ment, the latter were equally assiduous in play- 
ing the Mecenasto them.” * * * Still 


other influences were at work. French society, 
French literature, French fashions, and French 
infidelity pervaded the whole land, mainly 
through the agency of the aristocracy. ‘‘ The 
attempt,” says Mr. Hurst, “to rear a Paris on 
English soil was an immense success. The young 
were delighted with the result; the aged had 
been too ill-taught in early life to raise the voice 
of remonstrance. With the exception of the 
Puritan opposition, the gratification was univer- 
sal; and that took place in religion and litera- 
ture which, had it occurred in warfare, would 
have kindled a flame of national indignation in 
every breast ; England fell powerless, contented, 
and doomed into the arms of France.’’ 

Mr. Hurst then criticises the attacks of Hume 
and Gibbon on the divine origin of Christianity, 
whose mischievous influence imparted he classes 
with the elder school of Deists and French infi- 
delity, of which he says: ‘‘ The Church had not 
the moral power or purity to assert her own au- 
thority. She had lost the respect of the world 
because she had no respect for herself. She was 
therefore enervated at a time when all her power 
was needed to resist the skeptical and immoral 
tendencies of the day. But a new religious 
power, from an unexpected source, began to influ- 
ence the public mind.’ . : 

This was the movement inaugurated by Wes- 
ley and Whitfield, the influence of which is to be 
seen even at the present day; the rise and pro- 
gress of which Mr. Hurst describes in a very lucid 
and eloquent manner. He then proceeds to crit- 
icise the philosophical and literary Rationalism of 
Coleridge and Carlyle ; the critical Rationalism 











of Jowett ; the Essays and Reviews, and Bishop 
Colenso, and continues with a survey of the ex- 
isting church parties, and concludes his chapters 
on the English Church with the following exhor- 
tation : ‘‘ The Protestant Church of Great Britain 
has no time for idleness, and can not afford to 
waste any truth power while so many enemies 
are assailing its walls. .When the crisis shall 
have passed, it will be seen that not a superfluous 
hand was lifted in the combat. What British 
and American Protestantism needs to-day is nota 
class of discoverers of new truth, but’ that the 
defenders of the old truth, availing themselves 
of every new step of science and criticism, be 
chivalricin opposing their adversaries and watch- 
ful of the interests which God has placed in their 
keeping. 
RATIONALISM IN AMERICA. 
_ The author then turns his attention to our own 
country. He says: ‘‘ What, then, has been the 
reception in America of that system of skepticism 
which has produced ravages on the Continent and 
now forebodes evil in our English mother-land ? 
Is Rationalism likely to run its destructive cycle 
in the United States? Has the American Church 
no antidote for the great theological errors of the 
present age ?’’ These are questions of vital im- 
portance to the prosperity of American Protest- 
antism, to which Mr. Hurst devotes.a lengthy 
discussion. He considers it a matter of surprise 
that French infidelity has not acquired a greater 
influence over our people. But it was not wholly 
without power, and the first twenty-five years of 
the history of the Church witnessed greater re- 
ligious disasters than have appeared at any sub- 
sequent time. Still, it may be said that skepticism 
has not yet gained a permanent foothold here. He 
urges the necessity of the American Church mak- 
ing efforts against the inroads of this tendency. 
He warns them that the last effort of Rationalism 
may address itself to the American Church. ‘‘ The 
Church in this country has partaken of the pride 
awakened by our unexampled national prosper- 
ity ; and many of her noblest sons had well-nigh 
-come to the conclusion, before the outbreak oj 
the late civil war, that she must inevitably pros- 
per, simply because of the remarkable temporal 
blessings which God had lavishly given. But 
without faith nothing can be accomplished, and 
three decades may be sufficient to so change the 
whole aspect of our religious life that the Church 
may become thoroughly Rationalistic. * * * 
Our civilization is undergoing a complete revolu- 
tion. The field is newly plowed by the events of 
the last few years, and it becomes the Church to 
scatter the-seeds of truth with an unsparing 
hand. If this land is to be blessed with pure 
faith, as in past years, a faith strong enough to 
repel every blow of skepticism, to the Church as 
an instrument, and not to our natural growth, 
shall be attributed this popular prosperity. If 
we would secure for future years an uncorrupted 
faith, the enaction of pure laws, the introduction 


of the Gospel into every social class, an increased. 


enthusiasm in missionary labors, the intense 
union of all parts of our country, and the united 
progress of piety and theological science, the duty 
of the present hour must be discharged.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hurst takes a very hopeful 
‘view of thé future of the Protestant Church, re- 
garding the most important successes of man as 


born of ‘his séverest trials ; ‘‘ the wrath of man 


being made to praise Him.’’ 

~* For a clear, concise, and truthful history of the 
' rise, progress, and consequences of Rationalism, 
‘and its influence upon civilization, written in a 
‘clear and strong yet fascinating style, and from 
‘a purely orthodox stand-point, we refer our read- 
‘ers to Mr. Hurst’s work. We have endeavored to 
give an idea of what the author aims at in pre- 
 -genting his history to the world. 

Justice can not be done to a work of this de- 
scription unless it-be thoroughly studied, as it is 
necessary that the circumstances which attended 
its inception and subsequent movement, its 
origin, character, effects, and apostles, should be 
understood. ; 











ALEXANDER POPE. 


An intense mental temperament, « keenly 
susceptible and sensitive organization, and a 
bodily constitution weak and delicate from his 
birth, were the most prominent features of 
Pope’s make-up. The appearance of the face 
is that of ill health and depressed spirits. The 
ungainly cap or turban rather adds to the sad- 
ness of the expression. The prominence of 
the eyebrows indicates power of perception 
and a keen appreciation of material things. 
Imitation, Ideality, and Language were largely 
developed, imparting the ability to copy the 
models he admired, to cull from the world of 
fancy choice flowers, and to express his burn- 
ing thoughts in suitable language. He was ey- 
idently courageous, though very sensitive to 
criticism, and his courage imparted boldness 
in the execution of his ambitious projects. 
His sympathy appears to have been strong and 
his affection tender and impulsive. Vitative- 
ness was influential; and the basilar organs 
generally well indicated, giving him much te- 
nacity of life and an appreciation of those 
things which are conducive to existence; so 
that, notwithstanding deformity and a natu- 
rally delicate constitution, he attained to the 
age of fifty-six. 

Alexander Pope, the author of the “ Essay 
on Man’—an installment of which we present 
to our readers in the present number of the 
JouRNAL—was born in London, May 21, 1688. 
His father was a wealthy linen-merchant of 
London, and his mother was of a “ good 
Yorkshire family.” The former died in 1717, 
and young Pope went with his mother to re- 
side at Twickenham, on the banks of the 
Thames. 

Pope had not. the advantages of a thorough 
education, but acquired a good knowledge of 
Latin, and some Greek, French, and Italian. 
He was a poet almost from infancy ; he “lisp- 
ed in numbers,” and‘when a mere youth he 
surpassed all his cotemporaries in metrical 
harmony and correctness. Several pastorals 
and translations of his appeared in 1709, but 
were written three or four years earlier. These 
were followed by the “Essay on Criticism,” 


1711; “ Rape of the Lock,” 1712-1714; “ Wind- | 


gor Forest,” 1718; “ Temple of Fame,” 1715 ; 
« Epistle of Eloisa,” and “ Elegy on an Unfor- 
tunate Lady,” in 1716, 1717, two poems inimi- 
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table for pathetic beauty and finished versifica- 
tion. From 1715 till 1726 he was chiefly en- 
gaged on his translations of the “Iliad” and 
“ Odyssey,” which realized to him the sum ot 
$40,000. 

He next edited an edition of Shakspeare, 
which proved unworthy of his reputation. In 


- 1728, 1729 he published a satire called “ The 


Dunciad,” an attack on some persons against 
whom the sensitive poet had conceived an en- 
mity. In 1787 he gave to the world a volume 
of “Literary Correspondence.” Between the 
years 1731 and 1739 he issued a series of po- 
etical essays; moral and philosophical, with 
satires and imitations of Horace, all admired 
for their sense, wit, spirit, and brilliancy. Of 
those delightful productions, the most celebra- 
ted is the “ Essay on Man,” the first epistle of 
which appeared, anonymously, in. 1733. A 
general revision of his earlier works closed the 
poet’s literary cares and toils. He died on 
the 30th of May, 1744, and was buried in the 
church at Twickenham. 

Pope was of very diminutive stature, and 
deformed from birth. His physical infirmity, 
susceptible temperament, and incessant study 
rendered his life “ one long disease.” He was 
irritable, offended by trifles, never forget- 
ting or forgiving them, yet, when no literary 
vanity or rivalry intervened, he was generous 
and affectionate, and showed a manly and in- 
dependent spirit. As a literary artist, and 
brilliant declaimer, satirist, and moralizer in 
verse, Pope stands unsurpassed. 


oe 


EvuGentn’s RELIQUARY.—La France, in its 
obituary notice of Count Baciocchi, who died 
in Paris recently, says that the Empress “sent 
to him, as an act of unexampled favor, to keep 
in his room, so long as his illness should last, 
as she had kept it in hers at the moment of 
the birth of the Prince Imperial, a jewel which 
is assuredly the most precious of the crown of 
France. This is a reliquary, the skillful work 
of Froment Meurice, in which is seen a shred 
of the swaddling clothes of Jesus Christ, a bit 
of the Virgin’s vail, a strip of St. John the 
Baptist’s winding sheet, and in the middle, 
suspended in the manner of a pendulum, 
Charlemagne’s talisman—given by the magis- 
trates of Aix-la-Chapelle to the first Napoleon 
—about the dimensions of a crown-piece, and 
formed of an aqua marina, within which is 
seen, crossed, two fragments of the true cross. 
This rare medley of powerful relics is rein- 
forced by a splinter of the bone of Charle- 
magne’s own right arm.” Nevertheless death 
was too powerful for the Empress’ famous rel- 
iquary. 

[Is this indicative of civilization and royal 
intelligence? Comment is needless. ] 


“Sammy, Sammy, my son, don’t stand there 
scratching your head—stir your stumps, or you 
will make no progress in life.’ “ Why, father,” 
replied the hopeful, “I’ve often heard you say 
that the only way to get on in this world was 
to seratch:a head!” 
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Do Your Work WELL.—Training the hand. 


and eye to do work well, leads. individuals to 
form correct habits in other respects, and a 


good workman is, in most cases, a good citi- 
zen. No one need. hope to rise above his pre- 
sent situation who suffers small things to pass 
by unimproved, or who neglects, metaphori- 
cally speaking, to pick up a cent because it is 
notadollar.. . 

et 0 


IMPORTANT TO ALL. 





Two dollars in greenbacks will pay for a single copy 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
a year, or from January, 1867, to January, 1868. Our club 
rates are as follows: Five copies, $9; Ten copies, $15; 
Twenty copies, $30, and, for premium, a copy of ‘‘New 
Physiognomy,” value $5; Thirty copies, $45, and a 
Student’s Set, value $10; Forty copies, $60, and a Stu- 
dent’s Set with ‘‘New Physiognomy,” value $15; Fifty 
copies, $75, and $20 dollars worth of our own publica- 
tions as a premium ; One Hundred copies, $150, and $50 
in our publications as a premium. 

CLuBs may be made up at one or a hundred different 
post-offices, but should be sent in before, or as near the 
1st of January as possible, up to which date these terms 
will hold good. 

Premiums will be sent as per order, by post or express, 
at the cost of the receiver. The postage on ‘‘New 
Physiognomy,’’ when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by express 
or as freight. We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books for 
1867. Let clubs be made up ationce. 


<3) 9 Ge 
ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


For One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the JourNau to Five Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one of STEINWAY AND Sons’ best Rose- 
wood Seven Octave Pia#nos—manufacturers’ price, $625. 

For Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred JourNAts 
to new subscribers, and one of GrovEsTEIN & Co.’s 
best $250 pianos. 

For Two Hundred Dollars, One Hundred copies of the 
JOURNAL to new subscribers, and one of Mason AND 
HAMLIN’S Fine Octave Cabinet Organs—price $130. 

For One’ Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the JourRNAL, and a set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on Phrenology—value $30. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty JourRNALs a year, and one 
of Howarp’s New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the 
Thunderbolt. The best sporting gun ever made—value 
$28. 

For Seventy Dollars, Thirty-five JouRNALs to new 
subscribers, and either Wheeler and Wilson’s, Weed’s, 
Wilcox and Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machine, or 
Dalton’s Knitting Machine, as may be preferred—$55. 

For Forty Dollars, Twenty JouRNALS a year, and one 
of Doty’s Washing Machines—value $15; or, if preferred, 
one ef the best Clothes Wringers—price the same. 
Every house ought to be furnished with one of these 
labor-saving machines, 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines have a world-wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best: gun we ever saw; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of their 
kind. 

Failing to obtain the full number of subscribers to 
make up a club for either of the premiums, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no effort, though but partially successful, will be lost. 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services; though many will work gratis for the good 
they may do. 

Our object is to induce our friends to place a copy of 
the Journau in the hands of every family. May God 
bless the efforts of att who work in the interest of 
humanity. 
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Communicattrors, 


RRR 
Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 

deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 

without indorsing either the opinions or’the alleged facts set forth, 


A PLEA FOR THE FINE ARTS. 


In glancing over the columns of an old magazine, my 
eyes fell upon an article of rare merit, the production of 
an old poet-friend, who, rather than struggle with pov- 
erty in the pursuance of his choice, had abandoned the 
life of a poet for that of a physician. And who is not 
aware that through the ages of the past, genius has often 
walked hand in hand with want? It has become pro- 
verbial, that ‘‘ poets are always poor,’’ and too often, 
alas! has the fear of such calamity diverted the young 
aspirant from the paths of superior usefulness and emi- 
nence to the ordinary walks of life. 

But this is a progressive age. The shadows that have 
hung so darkly over the centuries gone are folding their 
wings and hiding themselves away. Many are the 
facilities of the present day for the spread of knowledge 
and the development of genius which the past never 
knew. Institutions of learning, reared upon a perma- 
nent and noble basis, are being rapidly multiplied, while 
every year large endowments are made to augment their 
numerical strength and usefulness. Every department 
of science has been duly regarded; the modern scholar is 
fully prepared to drink at the fountain of pristine lore 
and hold communion with the sages of ancient Greece or 
Rome. 

But though the temple of knowledge is rapidly attain- 
ing proud dimensions, and casts its welcome shadow 
over our land, the admiring beholder must perceive with 
regret that its embellishment has been for the most part 
disregarded, and that the fine arts have hitherto received 
far less attention than their importance demands, It is 
true, Art has had many admirers; but seldom has it shared 
that substantial support which has been so freely be- 
stowed upon the ordinary academic course. And thus it 
is, that while many are enabled to bow at learning’s 
shrine, artistic genius, one of the purest gifts of Heaven, 
is often permitted to ve trampled in the dust. But not 
until it shall receive umong us its just desert, may Amer- 
ica hope to boast of a Milton, a Mozart, a Raphael, or a 
Canova. 

But why delay? Why may there not be from among 
the millions that are dropping so freely from the hand of 
philanthropic wealth, a fund appropriated. that shall 


nobly meet the present need, and prepare the way for the 
most ample results in the future—a fund that will not 
merely enable the needy pupil to acquire a knowledge of 
the principles of his favorite art, but will bear him along 
upon its beneficent tide until he shall have become 
somewhat established in his peculiar sphere ? 

Oh, ye of noble heart and willing hand! ye heirs alike 
of fortune and of taste! within whose homes, on orna- 
mented shelf, stands many a gilded yolume inspired by 
the poetic muse, whose walls are decked with rare pro- 
ductions of the painter’s pencil or the sculptor’s chisel, 
amid whose halls the harp’s sweet murmur or the organ’s 
Sipe swell awakes in the soul deep melody, to you I 
speak! 

Pxniid the hills and vales of our own loved land, in 
many a cottage home, dwells the germ of future great- 
ness! Nature hath planted her choicest gifts within our 
mental soil, hope hath watered them, and all that is 
needed are the means to facilitate their free development 
and insure their highest success. 

Thus may the child of genius, so often of humble birth, 
be permitted to take his appropriate position amid the 
ranks of men! Thus would be placed a new gem in the 
crown of our nation’s glory, which, illumined by the light 
of truth, might shed its effulgent beams far over the 
realms of earth! 
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DEAR JOURNAL: You have asked for our best thoughts, 
and most surely our best thoughts are those on God; 
‘** Our Father which art in heaven,’ whois the same just, 
merciful Being yesterday, to-day, forever, on him who 
in infinite love did provide for sinful man a way to 
escape the condemnation he so justly deserved, surely on 
such a Being should our best thoughts dwell. 

The same hand which can create can also destroy, and 
if we are reserved for brighter scenes, it is all through 
infinite love. The love which placed man in Eden, the 
love which gave sinful man a way to escape from death 
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eternal, the love with which Jesus forgave his murderers, 
and which gaye blessing for cursing—aye! the love 
which now says, ‘‘ He that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out,’’ this love should have our first, best 
thoughts, and our heartfelt gratitude. And what do we 
do to return this boundless love? Alas! the best do but 
little, comparatively. Alas! there are nine out of ten, if 
not more, who receive the blessings of God in great 
abundance, and yet never so much as think of thanking 
the Giver, and whose sole aim seems to be to get rich, to 
hoard up the almighty dollar, regardless both of body 
and soul. Well might Jesus ask of the leper, ‘‘ Where 
are the nine?”’ Ten had received alike a great blessing, 
but one only gave God the glory. : 

Well may the world cry, ‘‘ Miserable sinners !’’ (that 
mock expression, too often), for, indeed, all are sinners ; 
yet far greater are they who toil day by day, year by year. 
till life is forfeited, eternal life, for the sake of gold. 

Surely our thoughts should be: centered on Him, for 
our thoughts should be pure ; and who can make them 
pure but He whose life and daily walk was purity itself? 
‘“The pure in heart shall see God,” is as true now as it 
was eighteen hundred years ago. We wish, many do, 
to see Him in our future existence, and yet can we ex- 
pect to if our thoughts are evil? Never; they of evil 
thoughts must take their lot with the fallen. Let us aH 
be pure—pure in mind, pure in heart, pure as we can be 
with God’s help in all things; and especially should the 
young cultivate purity, for if their thonghts are pure 
while they are young, they will very likely be pure when 
older. ‘‘Can grapes come of thorns?” Nay, good deeds 
spring alone from a pure heart, and a pure heart comes 
alone from God. Our best thoughts are our pure thoughts. 

DERFLA. 
——_—_—2 6 + 


WHAT MAKES A MAN. 





_ A TRUTHFUL soul, a loving mind, 
Full of affection for its kind ; 
A spirit firm, erect, and free, 
That never basely bends the knee ; 
That will not bear a feather’s weight 
Of slavery’s chain for small or great ; 
That truly speaks from God within ; 
That never makes a league with sin; 
That snaps the fetters despots makes, 
And loves the truth for its own sake ; 
That worships God, and him alone, 
And bows no more than at his throne ; 
And trembles at no tyrant’s nod ; 
A soul that fears no one but God. 
And thus can smile at curse or ban: 
This is the soul that makes a man. 


= 6 
FRIENDSHOHIP. 


How often we speak-of friends as though they might 
be found on every hand; and yet how little real friend- 
ship we find in this busy world! A true friend is one 
who will cling to you in adversity, sympathize with you 
in sorrow, and rejoice with you in prosperity. He is a 
being who feels, who thinks, who acts from the purest 
motives. Friendship is one of the noblest feelings—one 
of the grandest privileges of humanity; it can only be 
found in connection with noble souls, of merit and vir- 
tue united. In fact, to possess true friends, you need the 
most complete and nicest power of discrimination in se- 
lecting them, a natural gift to cherish them, with the 
most unselfishness. , 

Young ladies, young men, and all, be generous; be 
kind to those around you, especially to those who are the 
least attractive, and who are often the least noticed, Try 
to merit the real name of friend; it will fill you with a © 
deeper joy than you haye ever experienced; it will cause 
you to be beloved and esteemed by allaround you. Prac- 
tice self-denial, and you will feel its ennobling influence ; 
it brings the happy consciousness of having given pleas- 
ure to others, which is of itself ample remuneration for 
all the inconvenience you could have suffered by so doing. 

Life indeed is sad and drear, 
When friendship’s voice we never hear ; 

On rank and wealth what joys attend ? 

They ne’er can buy a faithful friend. 


EX. 
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@o our Correspondents. 





Qussrions oF ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the ‘‘next number.” Your 
“Brest THoueuts” solécéted. 





Tur AverteD Eyr.—Why 


is it that we meet persons who will not 
look us squarely in the eye while convers- 
ing? Isita depressed or uncultivated state 
of Conscientiousness ? 


Ans. There are various reasons for avert- 
ing the eye. One is diffidence arising 
from small Self-Esteem, small Combative- 
ness, moderate Hope, large Veneration, 
and large Cautiousness. Sometimes it arises 
from large Secretiveness, or excessive 
Approbativeness, and a consciousness of 
inferior culture or position, and sometimes 
from a guilty and base condition of the 
mind and character. 


Depatine Socrery. — The 
following will serve for profitable consid- 
eration : 

1. The encouragement of freedom of 
speech among younger members, by re- 
pressing criticism, ridicule, uncharitable 
reflection, and the avoiding of attempts, on 
the part of the older and more experienced 
members, to overawe or intimidate the 
younger. 

2. The promotion of good fellowship by 
discouraging reserve, coldness, and pom- 
posity. 

3. The promotion of temperance, so- 
briety, and good habits generally, not dis- 
regarding the excellent rule of ‘‘ early to 
bed.”’ 

4. The discussion of questions of mate- 
rial interest to all connected with the 
society. Many of these questions will 
naturally suggest themselves. 


Reticion.—Why are there 


so many different sects of religion when 
there is but one true God? and which re- 
ligion is considered the best, and why? 


Ans. The opinions of men differ with 
respect to the simplest known facts, and 
why should they not with respect to relig- 
ious subjects? The mental organization 
in one man differs more or less from that 
in all other men, consequently his rational : 
view of matters religious and secular 
differs more or less from that of others. ! 
In regard to your second question, we can 
not take it upon ourselves to rate any one 
orthodox sect as superior and pre-eminent 
above all others. We are advised by St. 


a 


Paul, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, very - 


clearly as to our duty and privileges as | 
Christians ; read that Epistle, and follow its | 
teachings, and we will not be asked again 
to indicate a ‘*‘ best” sect or religion. 


CULTIVATION OF ORGANS.— 


Can Self-Esteem and Continuity be culti- 
vated? and how ? 


Ans, Yes. It is one of the prominent 
doctrines of Phrenology that organs are 
enlarged and their faculties strengthened 
by proper exercise. Not less than six times 
a year the JouRNAL announces and reiter- 
ates this statement in answer to inquiries. 
We are surprised to have such questions 
propounded by persons who have had an 
examination of the head, with the ‘‘ Self- 
Instructor” marked as achart. That work 
sets forth how all the faculties and pro- 
pensities may be increased or decreased, 
cultivated or restrained. Toall who would 
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learn how to improve the weak and repress 
the strong qualities of their mental nature, 
we recommend the perusal of that work. 
It will be sent by mail for 75cents. Those 
who have it, will findinit answers to many 
of their questions. 


Cross-EyvEp. — Would you 
be good enough to inform one of your 
readers what is the cause and cure of 
strabismus, or squinting? Isit true that it 
is cured in a minute or two by oculists? 
If so, is the corre gon in any way injurious 
to the eye? Have you ever heard that the 
patient will be benefited or cured if he 
use only one eye, the other being kept en- 
tirely closed from thelight ? Do you think 
pnere would be any advantage in his doing 
so? 

Ans. Go to an oculist, and he will take 
out the kink quickly, and that, too, without 
injury. There isno truth in the statement, 
that a patient would be benefited by using 
only one eye. 

Sout anp Sprrir.—see arti- 
cle ‘‘ Man- Tripartite,” in the November 
JOURNAL of 1866, for a clear explanation 
of this subject. 


Sxin Diszease.— You may 
have inherited the conditions which in- 
duce skin disease. The best remedy in 
addition to general good habits is a full 
warm bath three times a week in a warm 
room so as to promote vigorous circulation 
in the capillaries and to some extent pro- 
duce perspiration. 


Witerary Aotices. 


[All works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. | 











Tue Soxpier’s OrpHANS. By 


Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, author of ‘‘ Fash- 
jon and Famine,” ‘‘ The Old Homestead,” 
‘* Mary Derwent,” ‘* The Heiress,”’ ‘‘ The 
Gold Brick,” ‘* Silent Struggles,” ‘* Re- 
jected Wife,” ‘‘ Wife’s Secret,”’ etc., etc. 
Cloth. Price $2. 


No one can deny that Mrs. Stephens pos- 
sesses the power of producing a most ab- 
sorbing novel. ‘The Soldier’s Orphans” 
is not unnatural, but is a tale of the chil- 
dren of a volunteer—a simple story which 
probably actually has occurred a score of 
times within the past five years, The 
scene of her story is laid in our very midst, 
and possesses much interest from dealing 
in facts still fresh in the public mind, and 
which have not yet lost their power to stir 
the enthusiasm of patriotism. In fact, the 
book is one of the better kind of novels, 
and worth the reading. 


Story or 4 Stomacn: an Ego- 


tism. By a Reformed Dyspeptic. %5 
cents. Fowler and Wells, New York. 


The chief merit of this elegantly printed 
brochure is its basis of fact. In a marvel- 
ously small space it develops a complete 
theory of hygiene, adapted to civilized 
life, founded on the personal experiences 
of the author, and illustrated by incidents 
in his history. 

While agreeing, in many essential re- 
spects, with the principles advocated in 
this JourRNAL, the “story” differs boldly 
from others, and strikes out on a line of 
reasoning adverse to many of our conclu- 
sions. We do not like it the less for this, 
and should be glad if all our readers could 
examine and judge of the arguments for 
themselves. And if the author sometimes 
deals a blow at the hydropathic practice, it 
is consolatory to know that he hits the allo- 
pathists much more severely. 

If he is right in his belief, health is an 
easy and inexpensive luxury, quite within 
the reach of the mass of sedentary people 
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who now suffer from the afflictions of dys- 
pepsia. His remedies cost nothing, being 
simply an improyement upon our usual 
habits, and they are certainly incapable of 
producing harm. As the book can be 
read in an hour by any one interested in 
its subject, and is published at a trifling 
cost, we abstain from any quotations or 
abstract of its contents. 


AFLOAT IN THE FOREST; or, 


A Voyage among the Tree-Tops. By 
Captain Mayne Reid. With illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. $1 50. 


‘** Afloat in the Forest’ is an account of 
the marvelous adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes incident to a voyage down the 
Amazon, and will be eagerly read by ‘‘ the 
boys” of aromantic turn of mind. Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid, however, does not forget 
to give instruction with entertainment. 
The scenery, the various and innumerable 
curiosities of natural history and vegetable 
life, etc., as seen in the tropics of South 
America, are interestingly described. 


Srortes oF Many Lanps. By 


Grace Greenwood, author of ‘‘ History 
of My Pets,” ‘‘ Merrie England,” etc. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Price $1 25. 


Grace Greenwood’s juvenile story books 
are always interesting and diverting. In 
this new collection she gives pleasing tales 
haying reference to England, Scotland, 
Treland, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Home; here and there sprinkling a short 
poem, a rebus, or a charade. There are 
also several neat illustrations, which add 
materially to the attractiveness of the book. 
Frower-pe-Luce. By Henry 
With Mlustra- 


Wadsworth Longfellow. 
tions. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt. Price $2 50. 


Not only Flower-de-Luce, but twelve 
other charming little poems of our loved 
poet. Always happy, gushing, and tender, 
remarkable both for his metrical variety 
and power of metrical adaptation, Profes- 
sor Longfellow never sends anything out 
to the world that is not well considered and 
warmly welcomed. The twelve other poems 
are — Palingenesis, The Bridge of Cloud, 
Hawthorne, Christmas Bells, Kambalu, 
The Wind over the Chimney, The Bells of 
Lynn, Killed at the Ford, Giotto’s Tower, 
To-Morrow, Divina Commedia, Noél. The 
neat illustrations are in excellent keeping 
with the sentiment. 


Saratoca, an Indian Tale of 
Frontier Life. A true story of 1787. 
Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson & Broth- 
ers, 306 Chestnut Street. Cloth. Price 
$1 50. 

This is an interesting love story woven 
in with incidents of frontier life. The 
book has found a ready sale in previous 
editions, and its republication will proba- 
bly receive considerable patronage from 
the novel-reading class. 

Tur JuBILATE: a collection of 
Sacred Music for Choirs, Singing-Schools, 
Musical Conventions, etc. By L. O. Emer- 
son, author of the ‘Harp of Judah,” 
* Golden Wreath,” etc. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson & Co. Price $1 38; per dozen, 
$12. 

We rather like this new collection of 
Sacred Music. It departs from the old 
method which has been practiced by most 
musical editors of collating and arranging 


-under metrical heads the same tunes with- 


out much in the way of novelty. It pre- 
sents us with an array of new airs, many 
of them beautiful, but does not omit alto- 
gether those fine old tunes which never 


lose their inspirational power by repeti- 
tion, such as Palermo, Arlington, Hebron, 
Duke Street, Olmutz, etc. 
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Mavp Mutter. By John G. 


Whittier. With Illustrations by W. J. 
Hennesy. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
Large 8vo, Fancy cloth, gilt. $8 50. 


A handsomely gotten-up presentation of 
this charming pastoral by our loved Quaker 
poet. The engravings, of which each page 
has one, are admirable wood-cuts. Does 
any one meditate giving a neat and pleas- 
ing holiday present, which will cost but 
little, ‘‘ Maud Muller” in this new dress 
would serve his purpose. 





Howto Ger Ric#; or, A Key to 
Honest Wealth. Being a Practical Guide 
to Business Success. Applicable to all 
Trades and Professions, By Asher L. 
Smith and J. W. Parkhurst. ew York. 
Cloth. Price $1. 


This book is a compilation of business 
axioms, with excellent reflections thereon 
by the authors. Some of its best features 
are extracts from well-known works on 
practical economies, among which is in- 
cluded ‘‘The Way to Wealth,’ by ‘‘ Poor 
Richard,” which alone is worth the price 
of the book. 

Some extracts from the publications of 
Fowler and Wells appear at good advan- 
tage in the book, but what work is alluded 
to on the 124th page we are at a loss to 
conjecture. 


Tur Natronat Cook Book. 


By a Lady of Philadelphia, a practical 
housewife, and author of the ‘‘ Family 
Save-All.”’ Containing 578 New Re- 
ceipts, never before published, for prepar- 
ing all sorts of dishes. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Cloth. Price 


$2, 

As we are not epicures in the usual sense 
of the term, and have no desire to be, the 
‘“proof of the pudding” in the way of a 
practical test of the merits of this new 
Cook Book must be dispensed with on our 
part. The brevity and definiteness of the 
recipes are commendable; and with the 
space allotted to fruits and simple prepara- 
tions of the farinacea we are pleased; yet 
the odors of lard and steaming butter in 
imagination assail our olfactories power- 
fully, and our liver involuntarily grows tor- 
pid while we think of the billows of grease 
that are here prescribed as irresistibly 
tempting to the palate of the fastidious. 


ZEsop’s Fasies. Jdlustrated. 


The People’s Edition. New York: Fow- 
ler and Wells, Publishers, 389 Bree rey: 
1867. Octavo Edition. Cloth, richly gilt. 
Price $1. 


This beautiful edition of the sayings of 
the slave of Athens is the publication ina 
collected form of the Fables published in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL during 1866. 
The volume is complete, containing over 
two hundred Fables and upward of fifty 
fine-lined wood engravings, printed on 
tinted paper. The book is a cheap one, 
and well calculated for a popular gift-book 
to old and young. 


Booxs intended for notice or 
review may be sent direct to the office, 389 
Broadway, or left with Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, 149 Washington Street, Boston ; 
John L. Capen, 722 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. J. Burns, No. 1 Wellington 
Road, Camberwell, London; or with Mr. 
William Tweedie, 337 Strand, London, who 
will forward the same to this office. News- 
papers, magazines, music, pictures, and 
pamphlets may be sent direct by post. 


Nzw. Music. — Mr...C. M. 


Tremaine, the successor of Horace Waters, 
481 Broadway, has sent us the following 
choice pieces: ‘‘ Do Not Heed Her Warn- 
ing,” reply to the Gipsies’ Warning, music 
by Henry Tucker, price 30 cents; ‘* Near- 
est and Dearest,” by W. C. Baker and J. 
R. Thomas, 50 cents ; “‘ The Bonnie Brown 
Cottage,” by W. C. Baker, price 40 cents. 
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Tus Great Unton Pactric 
RamRoaD Excursion to the One Hun- 
dreth Meridian, October, 1866. Photo- 
graphed and Published by John Carbutt, 
181 Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


List of Stereoscopic Views: Landing of 
the U. P. R. R. Excursionists at Omaha 
(1); Do. No. 2; Steamers Denver and Col- 
orado, U. P. R. R.; Group of Excursion- 
ists at Camp No. 1, Columbus, Nebraska ; 
Camp of Pawnee Indians on the Platte 
Valley ; Group of Mounted Pawnee War- 
riors; Group of Pawnee Warriors, and 
Palace Cars of U. P. R. R.; The Excursion 


Train going West; Excursion Party 275 | 


miles west of Omaha, October 24, 1866 (1) 
and (2); Westward the Monarch Capital 
makes its way; Laying the Rails of U. P. 
R. R.—two miles a day ; The Elkhorn Club 
on the banks of the Platte; the Platte 
River opposite Platte City; The Platte 


River and Kinsley’s Brigade; Commie- | 


sioners and Directors of the U. P. R. R.; 
View of Camp No. 2 from Prospect Hill; 
Headquarters, Platte City, October 25th, 
1866; Representatives of the Press, with 
the Excursion; The Boys that made us 
Comfortable, All Hail; The Train at the 
One Hundredth Meridian, returning: from 
the West; The Directors of the U. P.R. R. 
at the One Hundredth Meridian ; Group of 
Distinguished Guests of U. P. R. R. at One 
Hundredth Meridian (1) and (2) ; Burnetiz- 
ing Works of the U. P. R. R. at Omaha (1) 
and (2); T. C. Durant, Esq., and Heads of 
Departments, U. P. R. R.; Engine-house 
and Workshops of U. P. R. R. at Omaha: 
South end east front U. P. R. R. Works at 
Omaha: North-end east front U. P. R. R. 
Works, Omaha; U. P. R. R. Works and 
Dépot, Omaha; North end west front U. 


P. R. R. Works, Omaha; View of Omaha, | 


N. T., from Capitol Hill (1) and (2); Hern- 
don House, Omaha, N. T.; Construction 
Train of the U. P. R. R. 

Dr. T. C. Durant, superintendent of the 
road, expressed his entire satisfaction of 
the views. The set of thirty-seven will be 
sent on receipt of ten dollars, post free. 

Our TureE ANNUALS, FOR 
1865-6-7.—The best books for beginners, 
through which to get an outline of the first 
principles of Phreno.ogy and Physiognomy, 
are these Illustrated Annuals for the three 
years -1865-6-7. They contain the gist of 
ponderous volumes, with more than 50 
engraved illustrations. The three will be 
sent by return post on receipt of 40 cents. 
Address this office. 


Our Scoooipay Vistror.— 
ENLARGEMENT.—That very popular young 
people’s magazine, ‘‘ Clark’s School Visi- 
tor,’ has been enlarged to double its former 
size. and otherwise materially improved. 
“Our Schoolday Visitor,’ now entering 
upon the eleventh year of its publication, 
richly merits the very liberal patronage it 
will everywhere receive. Terms, $1 25 a 
year. To clubs $1, with handsome premi- 
ums, Specimen numbers, ten cents. Ad- 
dress J. W. DaveHapAy, Publisher, 1308 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Tuer Merric System. Pub- 
lished for the use of schools, and authorized 
by the Board of Public Instruction. Price 
50 cents. 


Messrs. Hurp & Hoveuron, 
of 459 Broome Street, have announced a 
new magazine to be issued monthly under 
the name of ‘‘ The Riverside Magazine for 
Young People.” According to the terms 
of the prospectus this juvenile monthly 
will abound in reading intended to inter- 
est, amuse, and improve the youthful 
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mind. We trust the stories published will 
possess that sincere impressive character 
and that pure Christian sentiment which 
shall sow the seeds of piety and truth in 
tender hearts. 


We have received from D. 
Appleton & Co. ‘The Children of the 
Frontier,”’ a story of Western life for the 
‘“‘young folks.’ It is full of varied 
incident, told in a sprightly and attractive 
manner. Indeed, adults can find much 
pleasure in reading this graphic story of 
the joys and trials of two children in the 
“far West.’ It is illustrated from designs 
by the author, and issued in the Appletons’ 
usually neat style of binding, etc. 





We have received the follow- 
ing magazines for December: The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Hunt's Merchant’s Magazine 
and Commercial Review, Hours at Home, 
Beadle’s Monthly, American Fducational 
Monthly, Dental Cosmos, Arthur's Home 
Magazine, Our Young Folks, Catholic 
World. We would also acknowledge the 
receipt of The Quarterly of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of America, 
Journal de Médecine Mentale, of Paris, for 
October, Nashville Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery for November. 


THe New ANNUAL OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND PrystogNnomy for 1867 
is having a very extensive sale. Agents 
are doing well with it. We have already 
printed four large editions, and the demand 
is increasing. Every family should have 
acopy. Sent post-paid for 20 cents. The 
article on BAsaruLNEess—Its Causes and 
Cure—is alone worth ten times its cost. 








CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, & 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People, is drawing toward completion. 
We have received parts 111 and 112. Inthe 
latter the elaborate article on ‘‘ Telegraph” 
is well presented, both with respect to 
matter and illustration. No library in any 
well-ordered household should be without 
a copy of this most interesting and in- 
structive compilation of the Brothers Cham- 
bers. 
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New Hooks. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :} 


ARABIAN (THE) Nicuts’ Evn- 
TERTAINMENTS. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes, by Rey. G. F. Townsend. 
With Sixteen Ilustrations. Cr. 8yo, pp. 
583. Cloth, $2 25. 

History oF THE UNITED 
States, from the Discovery of the Ameri- 
can Continent. By George Bancroft, Vol- 
ume IX. (The American Revolution, Vol- 
ume III.) 8yo, pp. 506. Cloth, $3 25, 





Tue PRACTICE OF THE St- 
PERIOR Courts OF INDIANA IN CRIMINAL 
Casrs. By George A. Bicknell, LL.D., 
author of ‘‘ Indiana Civil Practice.”’ 8vo, 
pp. Vii., 518. $6 50. 


A WALK TO THE CoMmMMU- 


NION TABLE. By Rev. J. R. Boyd. §q. | ary ee 
game Bs 


18mo, pp. 122. Cloth, $1 15. 


Curious Questions. By 
Rey. Henry A. Brann, D.D. 12mo, pp. 292. 
Cloth, $2°25. 





| etc., ete. 
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Maxine tHe Best oF Ir; 
or, Charley’s Disappointment. By Mrs. 
Carey Brock. 18mo, pp. 80. Cloth, 60 cts. 


More Ways THAN ONE; or, 
The Little Missionary. By Mrs. Carey 
Brock. 18mo, pp. 74. Cloth, 60 cts. 


Our Artist in Perv. [Fif- 
ty Drawings on Wood.] Leaves from the 
Sketch-Book of a Traveler, during the 
Winter of 1865-66. By George W. Carle- 
ton. Sm. 4to, tinted paper, pp. viili., 50. 
Cloth, $1 '%5. 


THe Minor Propuets; with 
Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, 
designed for both Pastors and People. By 
Rev. Henry Cowles. 12mo, pp. x., 425. 
Cloth, $2 50. —— 

Rep-Letrer Days in APPLE- 


THORPE. By Gail Hamilton (Miss M. A. 
Dodge). Sq. 16mo, pp. 141. Cloth, $1 '%5. 


Tue Cutprit Fay. A Poem. 
By Joseph Rodman Drake. With 100 Il- 
lustrations by Arthur Lumley. Sm. 4to, 
tinted paper, pp. 118. Cloth, gilt sides and 
edges, $5 50. Small edition, $1 50. 


Franx’s Hunr For Sxa- 
SHEetts. By H. F. P. 16mo, pp. 362. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Mixtuy; or, The Hidden 
Cross. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 12mo, pp. 
186. Cloth, $1 %5. —— 


Martyria; or, the Ander- 
sonville Prison. By Augustus C. Hamlin. 
Illustrated by the Author. 12mo, pp. 256. 
Cloth, $2 25. 

Tue Pinttars oF TRUTH: a 
Series of Sermons on the Decalogue. By 
E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 240. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Horsre (Tue) Boox; being 
Simple Rules for Managing and Keeping a 
Horse. To which are added a Few Words 
on the Horse’s Eye, Foot, and Stomach, 
with Hints on Draught. Sq. 24mo, pp. 62. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Ture Gotp BRaAcELET; or, 
Florence Archer’s Temptations. By Caro- 
line E. Kelly. 16mo, pp. 252. Cloth, $1 25. 


NELLIE Warren; or, The 
Lost Watch. By Lawrence Lancewood, 
Esq. 16mo, pp. 256. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tue Lire oF Simon Bouivar, 
Liberator of Colombia and Peru. By Dr. 
Felipe Larrazabal. With Two Portraits 
on Steel. Volume I. 8yo, pp. viii., 410. 
Paper, $2; cloth, $2 %5. 


The 


16mo, 


Me.iseus-Hirponax. 
Biglow Papers. Second Series. 
pp. Ixxx., 258. Cloth, $1 '%5. 





Manet GRaves. 
Author of ‘* Bessie Lovell.” 
268. Cloth, $1 50.—— 


ELEMENTS oF MEDICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By B. Howard Rand, M.D. 
12mo, pp. 399. Cloth, $2 25. 


By the 
18mo, pp. 


Rosts and Horiy: a Gift- 
Book for All the Year. With Original Il- 
Justrations by Steele, Herdman, Stanton, 
Sm. 4to, pp. xii., 146. Cloth 
full gilt, $5 75. 

A Prectous SAVIOUR 3 or, 
What Jesus is to Me, By Rev. J. B. Water- 
Sq. 18mo, pp. 160. Cloth, 
gilt edges, $1 50. —— 

ProsE Works. or Jon 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Two Vols. Por- 
trait. 12mo, pp. 4738, 395. Cloth, $5 50. 
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Tue Divine ATTRIBUTES. 
Including also The Divine Trinity. A Trea- 
tise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, and 
Correspondence. From the ‘* Apocalypse 
Explained” of Emanuel Swedenborg 
12mo, pp. 890. Cloth, $2.25. 

Lavus VENERIS, and other 
Poems and Ballads. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 12mo, pp. vii., 828. Cloth, $2. 


A PracticaL TREATISE ON 
THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILD- 
Hoop. By T.H. Tanner, M.D., etc. Second 
American Edition. 8vo, pp. 464. $3 25. 


Tue Porrticat Works OF AL- 
FRED TENNYSON. Complete Edition. Sq. 
16mo, pp. 370. Cloth, $1 50. 


THe True Cuurcu. By 
Theodore Tilton. Illustrated from Designs 
by Granville Perkins. Sm. 4to, pp. 30. 
Cloth, full gilt, $4. 


THE Science oF WEALTH: 
a Manual of Political Economy. Embrac- 
ing the Laws of Trade, Currency, and Fi- 
nance. By Amasa Walker. 8vo, pp. xxx., 
478. Cloth, $3 50. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE LAw OF 
PERSONAL Property. Intended for the 
Use of Students in Conveyancing. By 
Joshua Williams. American Editors, B. 
Gerhard and 8. Wetherill. Third Ameri- 
can from the Fifth London Edition. With 
Notes and References by 8. Wetherill. 8vo, 
pp. ciii., 570. Sheep, $6 50. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW oF 
Rest Prorerty. Intended as a First 
Book for the Use of Students in Convey- 
ancing. By Joshua Williams. Third Amer- 
ican from the Seventh English Edition, 
with the Notes and References to the Pre- 
vious American Editions by W. H. Rawle, 
and Additional Notes and References by 
James T. Mitchell. 8vo, pp. 469. $5 50. 


THe CuurcH CENTENARY 
MeEmonrAt, or Exhibition Book. By Daniel 
Wise, D.D. 18mo. pp. 117. Cloth, 70 cts. 








Publishers’ Department 


; ADVERTISERS eram our pages, 
inside and out, with their announcements. 
The Hvening Post repeats its demand for 
‘* free soil,’ ‘“* free speech,” ‘free labor,” 
“free men,’ and ‘‘free trade.’ In its 
proper—not party—sense, this JouURNAL 
has always been thoroughly democratic. 
Its prospectus states what are its aims, 
objects, and ends. 


Harrerr’s WEEKLY claims to 
give a ‘‘complete pictorial History of the 
Times,” and says of the Monthly, that “‘it is 
the foremost magazine of the day.”” With 
capital, talent, and enterprise, there is no 
good reason why these claims should not 
be made good. The Messrs. Harper ride 
no hobbies, project no new schemes, start 
no reforms, but simply manufacture news- 
papers, magazines, and books as others 
manufacture boots, shoes, and hats; tur- 
pentine, tar, and tobacco—or as farmers 
grow ‘‘ hog and hominy’’—simply to sell. 





Tur GALAxy is pushing for 
popular favor, and gets it. iblished twice 
a month, its interest never cools, and 
keeps alive that once awakened. Its pros- 
pectus speaks for it. 


[Jan., () 
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Tue Lirrne Corporar.— 
Mr. Sewell’s Western juvenile surpasses, 
both in real merit and in circulation, any 
similar attempt, East or West. His success 
excites the cupidity of others, and we now 
have a swarm of juvenile journals launch- 
ed on the uncertain sea of experiment. 
While we wish well to all good endeavors, 
we must award the credit to the Little Cor- 
poral of leading the van. 

Tne CureistiaAn INTELLIGEN- 
CER speaks moderately and modestly of its 
mission. It purports to be ‘A Religious 
Family Newspaper,” with the venerable E. 
S. Porter, D.D., as its editor. It must con- 
tinue to be in the future what it has been 
in the past, conservative of the true and 
the good, and radical in uprooting and re- 
moving the false andthe bad. As the long- 
established organ of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, it will command the respect of all 
who read it. 


Tur Metrnopist blends, hap- 
pily, the religious and the secular in one 
large and handsomely printed double sheet, 
and serves up weekly enough of the true 
and the useful to save a nation—#f a nation 
would but follow its counsels. Noris it so 
exclusively a ‘* Methodist” as to obtain its 
substance or confine its teachings to this 
sect, but it draws inspiration from eyery 
source; even our Brooklyn Heights thun- 
derer, Henry Ward Beecher, is permitted 
to transmit his intellectual lightning 
through its pages. Of course the paper 
will live and flourish. 


Tue American Baptist is, 
perhaps, the most thoronghly radical of all 
our religious journals. It favors no com- 
promise with error, no conditions but re- 
pentance and reform for wicked sinners. 
There is a large head in its editorial chair, 
and he deals in thoughts and principles, 
evincing a purpose. 


DoiBear’s ComMERCIAL IN- 
STITUTIONS.—Who has not heard of these 
famous writing masters? What young 
thick-thumbed bungler in penmansh:p has 
not looked at the;‘‘ specimens,”’ hung up in 
the doorway, with wonder andadmiration ? 
Reader, do you not almost envy the man 
who can perform such astonishing feats 
with pen and ink?» The Dolbears—father 

and sons—have schools in several cities, 
and have probably taught more private 
pupils than any other half dozen men in 
America, See their advertisement. 


~ Paper FasTENER AND BInp- 
ER.—A most useful and convenient inven- 
tion is advertised under the above title in 
our present number. We have used them 
for several years, and find them well-nigh 
indispensable. All our written descrip- 
tions of character are fastened with this 
little metallic patent. 


Tur Lorp’s Prayer Pic- 
TuRE.—Mr. L. Cowles, No. 58 Fulton St., 
New York, has brought out a very fine 
picture, in which the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Last Supper, and the heads of the Twelve 
Apostles are given. There is a vast amount 
of work in the picture, and the effect is 
both striking and impressive. The effect 
of the picture would tend to awaken a de- 
votional feeling even among children, and 
we cheerfully commend it to the heads of 
families, teachers, and others. 


Our Acents ABroap.—In 
London.-our publications may be had of 
Mr. James Burts, No. 1 Wellington Road, 
Camberwell, 8., and of Mr. Wm. Tweedie, 
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837 Strand, and other booksellers. In 
Leipsic, F. A. Brockhaus; Amsterdam, 
Frederic Miller; Paris, Gustave Bossange 
& Co., 25 Quai Voltaire; Brussels, Charles 
Muquardt; Naples, Albert Detken; Mad- 
rid, Henry Lemming, 9 Calle de la Paz; 
South America, George N. Davis, 119 Rua 
Direita ; Rio de Janiero, Brazil, California, 
and the Pacific Coast, A. Roman, San 
Francisco, Cal.: West Indies, Stephens & 
Co., 10 Calle Mercaderes, Habana. 


Insrruction IN READING 
AND ORaTORY.—Mrs. Lesdernier is giving 
instruction to classes of ladies and gentle- 
men in New York, in these interesting 
subjects. She also lectures before literary 
and other societies, always with accept- 
ance. She may be addressed at this office. 


Hon. Cares Lyon, of Lyon- 
dale, ex-Governor of Idaho, will accept in- 
vitations to lecture on ‘‘ the resources of 
the Pacific Slope.” We have evidence to 
warrant us in stating that the scientific ob- 
servations made by Mr. Lyon in the Rocky 
Mountains will enable him to impart a vast 
fund of valuable information to those who 
may be fortunate enough to hear him. He 
is thoroughly posted as to the minerals 
and the men of the West. 


A very Goop Prn.—Stimp- 
son’s scientific steel pen, with ink-retain- 
ing-holders, is really a great improvement 
on the common sort. For $2 we can send 
by post a few dozen with holder—ecnongh, 
with good usage, to last a year or more. 
Try it. 


Popr’s Essay on Man.— 
We give the first installment of this grand 
old poem in our present number. It will 
be continued, with illustrations, in future 
issues. Coming to the reader in this way, 
it will be read by all. 


Tar Two Patus In THE LIFE 
or WomaAN is an impressive lesson, and 
must tend to warn the weak and fortify all 
in well doing. Would the young lady 
reader be comely ?—she must be good. 
Would she be beautiful ?—she must be 
healthy and virtuous. The illustrations 
enforce the truth of our statement. 

Our PurenotoaicaL Crass 
is now full. Students will bein attendance 
at the appointed time, namely, the second 
Monday in January, which is the “th. 
Whether or not a second class may be 
formed will depend on the number of ap- 
plicants not admitted to the first. 


Toar New Ririx. — The 
THUNDERBOLT is proving itself to be all, 
and even more than the inventors predict- 
ed for it. Reports reach us from all quar- 
ters to the effect that it carries off the prizes 
at the shooting matches, and that it brings 
down the game at long or short range. 
Such improvements have been made in the 
gun as to compel an advance of $3 on each, 
z. €., from $25 to $38. At this price it is 
still the cheapest sporting rifle in the mar- 
ket. It is the intention of the manufac- 
turers to add such ornaments, in gold and 
silver, as will make it more attractive to 
the eye, and suitable for a present. For 
these the prices will range from $40 to $50. 
But those of our subscribers who secure 
the rifle as a PREMIUM will get one of the 
best for use. 





Bounp Vo ivumeEs. — Copies 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL for 1865 
and for 1866, nicely bound and lettered on 
the back, may be had post-paid at $3 50 
per copy. There is matter enough in each 
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year’s numbers to make a common-sized 
12mo. yolume of rich reading matter of 
more than a thousand pages, and it is worth 
saving. 


We Musr Do Ir. — Until 
further notice the subscription price of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be only $2 
a year. But—ah, those dreadful ** buts!” 
We must make such improvements in the 
JOURNAL as will involve the outlay of 
more money than our present profits will 
admit. We must make the JouRNAL bet- 
ter than it has been, in order to be ‘‘up 
with the times” and ‘keep the lead.” 

We can winter horses, cattle, and sheep 
in cold latitudes on dry husks and straw, 
but they will come out poor in the spring. 
If fed on rich hay, grain, and roots, they 
will thrive and shine. 

We can keep the JourNAL alive at the 
present price; but we will do more than 
this with the extra dollar we intend to ask 
for: we will make it fat and comely—good 
looking—well filled and well dressed. It 
shall be open to all knowledge the tenden- 
cy of which shall be onward and upward, 
attuned to the music of the faculties, re- 
sponsive to the demands of the useful and 
the beautiful. 

Greenbacks are good, but gold is better. 
Give us $3 in greenbacks, or $2 in gold, 
and we will make a good JoURNAL, such a 
work as shall be creditable to the cause, 
and not wnprofitable to ourselves. 

Our readers are generous as well as just. 
They would not have us publish at a loss, 
nor diminish the matter. They will ap- 
preciate improvements. It is easy to fill 
cheap periodicals with cheap twaddle ; 
cheap teachers fail to call out the faculties 
of their pupils; cheap preachers can not 
obtain books and other materials with 
which to make rich sermons; cheap mor- 
tar will not make strong walls; cheap 
sugar is dirty; cheap jewelry is tawdry; 
and cheap JOURNALS are no benefit to a 
community. We go on the principle that 
the best periodicals, the best teachers, 
preachers, mortar, sugar, and jewelry are 
what every one should have. Indeed, we 
will be satisfied with nothing less. Good 
food makes good blood; poor food, poor 
blood. Good thoughts, paper, ink, types, 
engravings, presses, and so forth, make 
good JouRNALS, books, and newspapers. 

We want to serve up something respect- 
able; something weighty, yet lively ; some- 
thing coop. At $3 a year for single sub- 
scriptions, and at $2 in clubs of ten or 
more, we could realize our own wishes, give 
our readers something even more sound 
and sensible in the way of journalism than 
they have had before. 

The new terms will probably be an- 
nounced to take effect at the beginning of 
the next volume, in July of the present 
year. Those who subscribe previous to 
that date will, of course, be supplied at 
present rates. 


Tur Moon PHOTOGRAPHED. 
—We recently had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing from Mr, Wakely one of those fine 
photographs of the moon which rank 
among the curiosities of science. It is 
marvelous how accurately the telescopic 
appearance of the “goddess of night,” 
with her hills and vales and other super- 
ficial irregularities, has been transferred to 
the paper. Every one who takes any in- 
terest in astronomy should have one of 
these fine pictures of silvery Luna. 


We have received valuable 
favors from time to time from Mr. Timothy 
C. Smith, United States Consul at Odessa, 
and would now take the opportunity to 
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acknowledge them. The particulars re. 
lating to the personale of Thomas Aldridge, 
the celebrated negro tragedian, which we 
published a few months back, were pro- 
cured for us by Mr. Smith. 

AN APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 
—A correspondent says : 

I was presented with your ‘‘ New Physi- 
ognomy”’ a few days ago, by J. G. F., of C., 
and think it the finest present I ever re- 
ceived. 


Should any reader be yet undetermined 
as to a suitable Christmas or New Year’s 
present for his or her ‘best friend,” we 
may name ‘‘ New Physiognomy”’ as every 
way appropriate. Prices range as foilows: 
nicely bound in muslin, $5; in heavy 
calf, $8; in rich Turkey morocco, full gilt, 
$10. May be sent by return post. 


General Items. 


PHRENOLOGY IN PHILADEL- 
puta.—Mr. John L. Capen, phrenologist, 
has removed from South Street to 722 
Chestnut Street, in the building with 
Messrs. Lee & Walker, music publishers. 
In this, the main public thoroughfare, we 
doubt not Mr. Capen’s services will be more 
largely sought by the good people of the 
Quaker City. 

A Pocxer Lanrern.—One 
of the most ingenious, convenient, and use- 
ful little lanterns we ever saw—recently 
invented—is now manufactured by Julius 
Ives & Co., 49 Maiden Lane, New York, 
and sells for adollar. Circulars describing 
the same will, no doubt, be sent on appli- 
cation. 


DeparrED — Our esteemed 
young friend Mr. Charles, V. Segar, of 
Providence, R. I., for some time phono- 
graphic reporter in our employ, afterward 
in the Treasury department at Washington, 
as private secretary to Mr, Chase, and re- 
cently in the banking-house of Jay Cooke 
& Co., where his services were highly ap- 
preciated. The Providence Journal says, 
‘So far as human judgment could decide, 
Mr. Segar had a bright future before him, 
with every prospect of acquiring fortune 
and distinction. He had been suffering 
from intermittent fever, but had so far re- 
covered that he left Washington for home; 
but at Westerly, where he stopped on his 
way, he was seized with a relapse, and died 
suddenly. Mr. Segar was 31 years of age, 
and unmarried. 


ACADEMY OF PuysicaL CuL- 
TURE.—Mrs. L. R. Plumb has opened a new 
hall, No. 82 Fifth Avenue, for the reception 
and training of pupils in light gymnastics, 
Her classes meet on Mondays and Tues- 
days, at 3.30 p.m. Mrs. Plumb also gives 
instruction in ladies’ seminaries, public 
schools, etc., and private lessons when not 
engaged with classes. We wish the lady 
the best success, believing her mission t9 
be most useful, not only to the youth of our 
city, but to adults as well. 











INcoME AND EXPENDITURES. 
—A recent writer in discussing the proper 
portion of one’s reyenue which ought to be 
allotted to the table, says: ‘‘In old times, 
one third part of one’s whole income was 
always allotted tothe table. Since women 
have grown so extravagant of money on 
their dress, perhaps one may be excused if 
he allows only one fourth part of his revy- 
enue to the table, but no man with the 
least self-respect will consent to red:.ce the 
table allowance one farthing less than this 
share of his income. 
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Gustness 


[l der thés head we publish, for a consid- 
erali n, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this « epartment. We disclaim responsibility 
for. rat may herein appear. Matter will 
de LE DED and charged according to the 
space »ccupied, at the rate of 25 cents a line.] 





TirKish Barus, — No. 63 
Cotu. 314 STREET, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
Turki H Baru has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished to alimited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hours.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 A.M. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 P.M. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


149 CartToN AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 








Tur Hyerran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular, Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





Toe Movement - Curr. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. 





Swartwovur’s Parent Mz- 
TALLIC PAPER FASTENER AND BrnveEr, for 
fastening Law Papers, Specifications, Pat- 
ent Papers, Cloth Samples, Manuscripts of 
every description; and for binding Maga- 
zines, Sheet Music, Newspapers, Periodi- 
cals, Pamphlets, ete., etc., of all kinds. 
Combining Security and Durability with 
Rapidity and Economy. 

This article is designed for fastening 
papers of all kinds, temporarily or perma- 
nently, as may be desired. 

The advantages which this mode of fast- 
ening presents over all others are as fol- 
lows: 

First—\t binds the papers firmly and 
securely, without fear of their coming apart 
or tearing out, as in the case with eyelets, 
ribbon, etc. 

Second—Iit gives additional strength and 
support to the papers. 

Third—tt is easily applied, and as easily 
removed, without injury to the papers. 

Fourth—It will bind from one to two 
hundred pages; by the aid of the Binding 
Strips, it can be made to bind one thon- 
sand. 

Fifth—Ribbon and seal can be used with 
aii the sizes, when required; the No. 1 
size is, however, especially adapted for it. 

Stxth—It presents a neat and ornamental 
appearance, and is so compact as not to 
interfere with the smooth folding of the 
papers, 

Simple Cutting Tool and Humerus used 
on Lever Press, for applying. Sold by all 
stationers. 


(See illustrated book.) 


W. H “'‘VARTWOUT, 100 Liberty St., 
New York. 
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Important ANNOUNCEMENT.—Rey. Henry Ward Beecher 


will furnish Regular Contributions to the columns of 


THE METHODIST 


during the present year, consisting of Fortnightly Sermons, and “ Lecture-Room 
Talks,’? reported expressly for The Methodist, revised by Mr. Beecher, and protected by 
Copyright. Also a series of valuable and instructive Sermons, by the most eminent 
Pulpit Orators of the Methodist and other Churches. 


THE METHODIST 


is an eight-page Weekly Newspaper, in its eighth volume. 
Independent, Fraternal, Loyal, and Progressive. 


It is Religious and Literary, 


Asa Family Paper it is unsurpassed, and is largely patronized by Christians of every 
name. It is edited by 


REY. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 
Assisted by the following able Editorial Contributors: 
REY. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., 
REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D. LL.D., 
REY. B. H. NADAL, D.D., and 
PROF. A. J. SCHEM. 


It has a valuable Correspondence, both Domestic and Foreign; a fresh story every 
week for the Children, a Financial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, a valuable Religious and Secular News Summary, brought up to the hour of going 
to press. 

TrRms, $2 50 per year, payable in advance. 


Twenty cents must be added by Subscribers in the British Provinces, to prepay post- 
age. 


LIBERAL PREMIUMS are allowed to those forming Clubs of Subscribers. 


1t Address THE METHODIST, 114 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tue Farmer’s Recorp anp Account Book, with APPROPRI- 
ATE READINGS AND Ruuines. For Recording Business Transactions, Embracing Family 
and Farm Expenses, General Accounts, Date of Bills Receivable and Payable, Names of 
Employees, when their Services Began, when Finished, Price Agreed on per Year, 
Month, or Day, and Entire Amount, etc. Also, the Number of Acres of each Growing 
Crop, the Quantity Raised, the Amount Sold, Price per Bushel, Pound, etc., and the 





-Young American’s Library, 





Entire Amount of each. 


The whole so classified, arranged, and consolidated as to present the result of each 
year’s business transactions in the smallest possible compass, and also so simple that 
the balance sheet can be easily and correctly adjusted. 

Together with Valuable Information for Farmers, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Rules, and the Annual Report of Income Required to be made to the Assessor of Internal 


Revenue. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL FARMERS. 
Two sizes—alike in the forms, differing only in size—sent by mail, prepaid. Prices, 


$4 and $6. 


For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Premiums FoR Hours at 
Home.—For Twenty Subscribers ($60), a 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing-Machine, the 
cash price of which is $55. 

Lange’s Commentary: For fifteen sub- 
scribers ($45), the ‘Aree yolumes of this 
great Commentary, post-paid. For five 
subscribers ($15), either volume. 


Hours at Home is admitted to be the best 
Family Monthly in the country. It aims 
to afford pure and useful reading. It is 
sustained by more than 200 writers, many 
of them the most distinguished in Ameri- 
can literature. 

Terms, $3 a year; six copies for $15; 
twelve for $30, and one free to the one who 
gets up the club. Clergymen and students 
of Theology receive it for $2 50. 

Bound Volumes: The first three volumes, 
elegantly bound, will be sent post-paid for 
$2 50 each, or the three for $7. For $9 the 
three volumes and a year’s subscription. 
For $5 either-volume and a year’s subscrip- 
tion. SCRIBNER & CO., New York, 
Publishers. 


Manuatran Lire Insvur- 
ANCE Company, No. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
New York. H. Stokes, President; C. Y. 
Wemple, Vice-President; J. L. Halsey, 
Secretary; H. Y. Wemple, Assistant Sec- 
retary ; 8. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 


Annual Income nearly $2,000,000. 

Important new feature in Dividends and 
modes of Insurance. " 

Smallest ratio of Mortality. 

Expenses less than any Cash Company. 

Liberal modes of payment of Premiums, 

Insurers receive the largest bonus ever 
given. ‘ 

Dividends made annually on all partici- 
pating Policies. 

NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 

All kinds of non-forfeiting Life and En- 
dowment Policies issued. 

Policies incontestable. 

Loans made on Policies. 

All Policies after three years non-forfeit- 
able. 3t 
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Tae American Baprist.— 
A Weekly Religious and Family news- 
paper, Editors—Nathan Brown and John 
Duer. It is the only Radical paper in the 
denomination, and has been so since its 
origin, twenty-three years ago. It dis- 
cusses fully all the great issues of the day, 
both in religion and politics, and is op- 
posed to all wrong. Published at 87 Park 
Row, New York, at $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 

Maenus MaAnarpa, an allegory, pro- 
nounced the most graphic History of the 
Rebellion, elegantly printed, will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price, '%5 cents. 
Saxonized (phonetic) edition of the same 
work, 50 cents. 

Address BROWN & DUER, New York. 





A DeticatEe Suspsect Dxti- 
CATELY TREATED,—Why Not? A Book for 
every Woman. By Prof. H. R. Storer, 
M.D. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. ° 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


CuristTMAs AND NEw YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. 
Poetical Quotations, by Mrs. Hale. 
Webster’s new Illustrated Diction- 


3 50 
12 00 


15 00 
12 
vols.; ‘cloth. 2s... eee | Sa Ace 
Sewing Machine (recommended)... 
Howard’s new Sporting Rifle (The 
Thunderbolt)... 0.0.6.5 RUIN = 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
with 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, 
Libraries, etc., 2 vols.. 8 vo..... . 
Supplement to the same, 1 vol., 
cloth 2a ages Seip 
American Eloquence: a collection 
of speeches and addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of Ameri- 
ca. With biographical sketches 
and illustrative notes by Frank 
Weaver’s Works for the Young, in 
Moore. 2 Vols., 8VO..0.. 620... 


10 00 
60 00 


28 00 


12 00 


2 00 


Albums, $2, $3, $5, to............. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


Tue Puacr to Ger CLotu- 
Ing. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515. Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 





Tue ILLustRATED ANNUAL, 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS FOR 1866 
and 1867.—Post-paid for 60 cents. They 
contain over 250 engravings. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. tf 





Woon’s Parton GyMNASIUM 
for developing and strengthening the chest, 
lungs, etc. Easily put up, requires but 
little space, and can be graduated to the 
use of the strongest man or weakest child. 
Send for illustrated circular to J. WOOD, 
Gymnastic Academy, No. 6 East 28th 
Street, New York. 3t* 
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Tae Curisvian INTELLIGEN- 
CER is published every Thursday at No. 
103 Fulton Street, New York. Rev. EF. S. 
Porter, D.D., editor. 

The Christian Intelligencer is what it 
purports to be—A Religious Family News- 
paper. As such, it bestows its chief at- 
tention upon topics connected with the 
faith and the practice of citizens of the 
Divine Kingdom, believing these to be of 
more importance than any transient and 
secular interests. Yet while presenting 
Christian truth in its doctrinal and ethical 
phases, it does not and can not decline to 
point out what applications of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity should be made to all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of per- 
sons, society, and the state. In its char- 
acter of Religious Instructor, it conscien- 
tiously aims to set forth and commend the 
doctrines, precepts, and spirit of the Im- 
perishable Word. It gives every week a 
report of the Fulton Street Prayer Meet- 
ing. As anewspaper, it endeavors to make 
a faithful report in its every issue of note- 
worthy events, without regard to party, 
sect, or place. 

It is neither conservative nor radical, 
according to the common import of these 
terms, while it is both, if regard be had to 
their true signification. Itis conservative, 
in that it aims to defend what is orderly and 
wholesome and good, and radical in its 
desire to aid in the eradication from the 
habits of society and the policies of states 
of whatsover worketh an abomination or 
maketh a lie. Being in no sense a political 
organ, and allied to no faction, it is free to 
censure what may seem to be wrong, and 
to approve what it judges to be good, un- 
influenced by the passions of mere parti- 
sanship, which ebb and flow with the 
changing tide. 

The next volume will commence with 
the first issue of January, 1867, but sub- 
scriptions may begin with any number. 

Terms of subscription, $3a year by mail, 
$3 50 by carrier, in advance. 
1t CHARLES VAN WYCK, Publisher. 





New Music Boox ror Gram- 
MAR ScHooLts.— The Grammar School 
Chorus, containing Wilhem’s Method of 
Teaching Vocal Music, adapted to schools 
by John Hullah; also, selections for De- 
yotional Exercises, Exhibitions, and Fes- 
tival occasions. Adapted and arranged in 
One, Two, and Three Parts, by J. B. 
Sharland, Teacher of Music in the Boston 
Grammar Schools. $1. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 1t 





Lapits’ Frremasonry.— 
Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural Mlustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Rozvert Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Illustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 


(@~ This is the authorized Manual of the’ 


American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the ae of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. Iustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 


SONIC PUB. D MANUFACTURING 
CO., 432 Broome St., New York. 
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[Announcements for thés or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad. 
vertising, % cents a line, or $25°a column.] 





Tur Nationat TEMPERANCE 
ADVOCATE.—THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
SocieTY AND PUBLICATION House publish 
a new Monthly Temperance Paper, the 
object of which is to promote the interests 
of the Cause of Temperance, by dissemin- 
ating light from every quarter upon its 
moral, social, financial, and scientific bear- 
ing. The best talent in the land will be 
secured for its editors and contributors, 
and it will be conducted in an earnest, 
broad, and catholic spirit, becoming the 
representative of Churches and Temper- 
ance Organizations. It is the intention of 
the Society to make it such a source of in- 
formation and such an advocate of the 
Cause as shall render it not only a welcome 
visitor in the family, but indispensably 
necessary to every true friend of Temper- 


ance. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, for one year,ein ad- 
NMADCC, pecan cc tatact 22 aucune $1 00 
Ten copies, to one address, in ad- 


All over twenty copies at the rate of 80 
cents per copy. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANC 


BANNER. 

Tue NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SocieTY 
AND PUBLICATION House also publish a 
new Monthly Temperance Paper, especially 
adapted to Children and Youth, Sunday 
Schools and Juvenile Temperance Organi- 
zations. It will be ably edited, each num- 
ber beautifully illustrated, and contain a 
piece of choice music, and no pains spared 
to make it a first-class paper for the chil- 
dren of America, 

The following are among the editors and 
contributors: Rev. T. L. Cuyier, Rev. 
James B. DunN, Dr. CHARLES JEWETT, 
Prof. A. B. Patmer, Rev. Wm. M. THay- 
ER, Dr. Asa D. SmirH, R. G. PARDEE, 
J. N. Stearns, Rey. Perer STRYKER, 
Mrs. F. D. Gage, Mrs. M. J. Harper, 
Mrs. J. E. McConaveuy, etc., etc., etc. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, for one year, in ad- 

RVING rs oscars shan oe cuss yaatin  Siples al spice $ 
Ten copies, to one address, in ad- 

VANCE IS. SSPE OL ORR 2 
Fifty copies, to one address, in ad- 


One hundred copies, to one address, 
ira aVAn Car NS FI, SMT 5 00 
J.N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 172 
William Street, New York. 





$2.—Tools and instructions 
complete for soldering all materials. A 
valuable art which any one may learn. 
For particulars address A. P. BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 4t* 





Boarpine In New York.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
pinks that will take you to any part of the 
city. 

TurkKisH Batus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 
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Merry’s Musrum. — The 
Children’s Old Favorite. THe JANUARY 
Number for 1867 commences the T'wenty- 
seventh Year of this popular favorite of 
the young folks everywhere, and is filled 
with the choicest Stories, Pictures, and 
Puzzles. In addition to its present un- 
equaled list of writers for that class in 
America, a number of others have been 
secured, and no pains will be spared to 
make it worthy of its reputation of being 
the best magazine for Young People in the 
land. Its moral tone will be unexception- 
able, and the literary matter interesting 
andinstructive. Valuable Premiums given 
for obtaining new subscribers. Terms, 
$1 50 a year in advance. Single copies, 15 
cents. Send for it. : 

Address E. H. FALES, Publisher, 172 
William Street, New York. 


Dr. 8. B. Smirn’s Execrro- 
Maenetic Macuinrs.— The only ones 
where a true wnméixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the ‘‘ Six 
current”? contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called ‘‘Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 
power.”? The book I allude to will be 
found interesting and instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 

NB. The Magnetic power of my éntensé- 
Jied Direct Current raises nine pounds. 

‘* The arrangement in Smith’s apparatus 
gives a much stronger physiological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. 

“B, SILLIMAN, Jr., Yale College.” 

Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 

Address DR. 8. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 


‘“ AMERICAN ScHoot Instt- 
TUTE,’ AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, FouND- 
ED 1855. 

(1.) To aid all who seek well-qualified 
Teachers. Principals, School Officers, and 
Heads of Families should send full partic- 
wars of what Teachers they want, and ask 
for the ‘‘ Teachers’ Bulletin.” 

(2.) Torepresent Educated Teachers who 
desire positions. The demand for experi- 
enced Teachers is good, especially for 
those who teach Classics, Military Tactics, 
and Music. Professors of Music and supe- 
rior Female Music Teachers are always in 
demand. All Teachers should have the 
‘* Application Form.”’ 

(3.) To give parents information of good 
Schools. Facts concerning Schools are 
properly classified and are promptly sub- 
mitted to those who seek Schools for their 
children and wards. 

The reliability of the ‘‘ American School 
Institute” is amply vouched for by well- 
known Educators and business men in all 
sections of the country. The testimony 
will be sent when desired. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actu- 
ary, 430 Broome Street, New York. 

Branch Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Savannah. 3t 





CHICKERING & Sons. KEs- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 





Lanstry’s Vermont ComMERCIAL CoLLEGE.—Course of Study 


more complete, and Charges less than at any other college. 
of Penmanship. A full Corps of Teachers. ( 
ainting, Telegraphing, French, English Branches, Classics, and a Teach- 


Mathematics, 


Send six cents for specimens 
Circulars free. Phtonography, Music, 


er’s Course in PENMANSHIP, instruction one year. 

A Boarpine DEPARTMENT connected with the College, so that Students may remain 
from three months to three years, and prepare for College, Business,or Teaching. Board 
washing, lights, fuel, furnished rooms cared for by servants, and tuition in common 


English, per term of thirteen weeks. 


Spring and Fall, each................ 
TDTCPAE OPT .acuets MES otis ca: <.w «p01 c's 


Winter Term opens December 6. 


ee er 


Tuition—Commercial Course till Graduation $35, in Advance. 
Telegraphing, $15; Piano, $10; y ORCEraREY, $10; Ornamentals, each $10. Our 


specimens of Penmanship have taken the First 


remium at all the Fairs where they have 


been exhibited this season, among others at the Vermont State and New England Fair, 
at Brattleboro, Vermont, held October 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1866. 
SPECIMENS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS AND STAMP. 
Students received at any time, either as boarders or otherwise. 
Address J. H. LANSLEY, Poultney, Vermont. 
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For 1865, 1866, AND 1867. 
—TnE THREE ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND Puysioenomy, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, for these three years, contain a mass 
of interesting scientific matter. With 
more than 150 engraved illustrations. Price 
for the three, post-paid, only 40 cents. 
Address FowLER AND WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 








GREY Hatr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most efficacious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Hvery Bottle Warranted. 


Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 


For sale by 

GaBANDAN & Marsa, 679 Broadway, 

CaswELu & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 

HeEGEMAN & Co., Broadway, 

Kwaprp, 362 Hudson Street, and 

Druggists generally. 

Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 

115 Franklin Street, New York. 


S$. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
Woonsocket, R. I, 


Gotuic FurRNAcEs.—SrRat- 
FORD, Conn. Alex. M. Lesley, 605 Sixth 
Avenue, New York; DrsrR Str—We have 
had two of your No. 10 Gothic furnaces in 
use in Christ Church in this place, one for 
two years, and one the year past. We have 
no hesitation in saying that they give per- 
fect satisfaction, and for economy, dura- 
bility, simplicity of construction and oper- 
ation are not surpassed by any furnace now 
in use. Wehavenot as yet found it neces- 
sary to make any repairs to either of them. 
Yours truly, Jerome Dutcher, Robert H. 
Russell, Committee; Lewis H. Russell, 
Elbert Wells, Wardens. 








Waters’ SQUARE AND Up- 
RIGHT PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
Oreans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
ee received for the same. Second- 

and Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New "‘-octave Pianos for 

275 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 

roadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS. 





Dr. JeEromE Kipprr’s High- 


est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 

tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 


New selusic. 
NiInE-PiIns QUADRILLE.— 
The set is formed the same as a plain Co- 








tillion, with an extra gentleman, the 
“ Nine-Pin,” in the centre. Complete fig- 
ures and music........ ee ee Ae 35 cts. 


GuaRpDs WALTZ, by D. Godfrey...35 cts. 
MaBLE WALTZ, by D. Godfrey. 15 c. for 
ViOlID-SplaANO’ = a.ceae tree as eens .35 cts. 
TwitieHt DREAMS WALTZ, by that cel- 
ebrated composer, Chas. D’Albert. 15 c. 
LORS VOU Deempbl ee sacar riesert mn 35 cts. 
THREE O'CLOCK GALOP, easy, elegant, 
and dansante. 15c¢. for violin; piano.35 cts. 
ARRAH-NA-PoGuE Marcu. 15 c. for vio- 


TNS DIAN OW te edeas certs serials Weel oats oe 35 cts. 
WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN. 15c. for violin; 
DiQDO; . peveseccato om aye cms ss'cgeemen” CUB, 


I Have Hearp Sweet Music STHA.- 
ine—Song and Chorus. 15c. for violin; 
IANO 47.h WT beds os ese we oaMeS 30 cts. 

THE Hauntine THovGHT, by Alexander 
Reichardt, composer of ‘t Thou Art So Near 
and Yet So Far,’ with German and En- 
Giiniy WOLUS wip aceny\a one ue eos 40 cts. 

“Syne SiteEPS, THoucH Not A Star.” 
80.65 cuitars Diane Fee tester aidisauensce 35 cts. 

Ir bee? y MorHeEr’s Voice. 
guitar; plano........ ‘ 35 cts. 

ExceE.sior Music for Flute, Violin, Fife, 
or Cornet. The most Popular Melodies of 
the day—in 16 books—price 15 ¢c. each 
number. Seven numbers, $1. Music and 
Books sent to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 
208 Bowery, New York. 


a < ($3) 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 
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ly Fotr Epistxixes To St. Jonn, LorpD BoLINGBROKE. By ALEXANDER 


Pore. Wirn NoTeEs, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
— ()-——- 


[LooKED at from a phrenological stand-point, this Poem exhibits 
raic beauties not seen, or, rather, not fully appreciated, by other eyes. 
Rightly interpreted, no objection can rest against its scientific or theo- 
logical bearings. Skeptics and bigots are alike narrow-minded, and 
quarrel with that which they do not, or will not, comprehend. It is 
an easy matter for poets and philosophers to furnish ¢deas, but not so 
easy to furnish brains with minds to understand them, The follow- 
ing must serve as our preface. ] 


It may be proper to observe, that some passages in the Essay on 
Man having been unjustly suspected of a tendency toward fate and 
naturalism, the author composed the following prayer as the sum of 
all, to show that his system was founded in free-will, and terminated 
in piety ; that the First Cause was as well the Lord and Governor of 
ihe universe as the Creator of it; and that by submission to his will 
(the great principle enforced throughout the Essay) was not meant the 
suffering ourselves to be carried along by a blind determination, but a 
resting in a religious acquiescence, and confidence full of hope and im- 
mortality. To give all this the greater weight, the poet chose for his 
model the Lord’s Prayer, which of all others best deserves the title 
prefixed to this paraphrase. 


A UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou Great First Cause, least understood 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myself am blind ; 


? 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill, 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 
Left free the human will; 


What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue. 


What blessings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away ; 

For God is paid when man receives : 
To enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, — 
When thousand worlds are ’round. 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And dea) damnation round the land * 
On each I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 

lf Iam wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impious discontent, 

At aught thy wisdom has denied, : 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 
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Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quicken’d by thy breath ; 

O lead me, wheresoe’er I go, 
Through this day’s life or death. 


This day, be bread and peace my lot; 
All else beneath the sun, 

Thou know’st if best bestow’d or not, 
And let tTHy will be done. 


To thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 

One chorus let all beings raise ! 
All nature’s incense rise ! 





° AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


EpistLE I.—OFr THE NATURE AND 
STATE OF MAN WITH RESPECT TO THE 
UNIVERSE. — Of Man, in the abstract. 
That we can judge only with regard to 
our own system, being ignorant of the 
relations of systems and things. That 
man is not to be deemed imperfect—as 
he came from the hand of the Creator— 
but a being suited to his place and rank 
in the creation, agreeable to the general 
order of things, and conformable to ends 
and relations to him unknown. That it 
is partly upon his ignorance of future 
events, and partly upon the hope of a future state, that all his happiness in the present 
depends. The pride of aiming at more knowledge, and pretending to more perfec- 
tion, the cause of man’s error and misery. The impiety of putting himself in the 
place of God, and judging of the fitness or unfitness, perfection or imperfection, jus- 
tice or injustice, of his dispensations. The absurdity of conceiting himself the final 
cause of the creation, or expecting that perfection in the moral world which is not in 
the natural. The unreasonableness of his complaints against Providence, while on 
the one hand he demands the perfections of the angels, on the other the bodily qualifi- 
cations of the brutes. That to possess any of the sensitive faculties in a higher degree 
would render him miserable. That throughout the whole visible world a universal 
order and gradation in the sensual and mental faculties is observed, which causes a 
subordination of creature to creature, and of all creatures to man. The gradations of 
sense, instinct, thougnt, reflection, reason ; that reason alone countervails all the other 
faculties—save the spiritual. How much farther this order and subordination of liv- 
ing creatures may extend above and below us; were any part of which broken, not 
that part only, but the whole connected creation must be destroyed. The extrava- 
gance, madness, and pride of such a desire. The consequence of all, the absolute 
submission due to Providence, both as to our present and future state. 

















AWAKE, my Sr. Jonn! leave all meaner things 

To low ainbition and the pride of kings; 

Let us (since life can little more supply 

Than just to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man, 

A mighty maze! but not without a plan ; 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot ; 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit; 
Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore, 

Of all who blindly creep or sightless soar ; 

Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise ; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man.* 

I. Say first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason but from what we know? 
Of man, what see we but his station here, 

From which to reason, or to which refer ? 
Thro’ worlds unnumber’d though the God be known, 
’Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 





* That is, to put man in right relations with the laws of life, health, and happiness. 
See Spurzheim’s ‘‘ Natural Laws of Man’’ for an elaboration of this thought. 
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He who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worids compose oue universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns, 





What varied being peoples every star, 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d through? Or can a part contain the whole? 
Is the great chain that draws all to agree, 
And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee? 
II. Presumptuous man! the reason wouldst thou find, 
Why form’d so weak, so little, and so blind? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 
Why form’d no weaker, blinder, and no less? 
Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade? 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove. 
Of systems possible, if ’tis confest, 
That wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must fall or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 
Then, in the scale of reasoning life ’tis plain, 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man; 
And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 
Is only this, if God has placed him wrong ? 
Respecting man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, must be right, as relative to all.* 
In human works, though labored on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God’s, one single can its end produce, 
Yet serves to second, too, some other use. 
So man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel or verges to some goal ; 
Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 
When the proud steed shall know why man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains ; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Now wears a garland, an Egyptian god; 
Then shall man’s pride and dullness comprehend 
His actions’, passions’, being’s use and end; + 





* In other words, man was made to fill a certain sphere on earth—was made just as 
God intended him to be, with all the faculties and functions necessary for his use in 

erpetuating his race. But man has “ fallen,” become * perverted ;” has violated the 
aws of his ‘being, and, by dissipation, crime, and disease, is not permitted to ‘‘ live 
out half his days.» God made him man. He becomes, by his own perversity, what 
he most assuredly is, a miserable sinner in more ways than one. ; 

+ We are told in the inspired Word that worldly wisdom is but foolishness with 
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Why doing, suffering, check’d, impell’d; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not man’s imperfect, Heay’n in fault ; 
Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought ; 

His knowledge measur’d to his state and place, 
His time a moment, and a point his space. 

If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 

What matter, soon or late, or here or there? 
The blest to-day is as completely so, 

As who began a thousand years ago.* 

III. Heay’n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason would he skip and play? 
Pleas’d to the last he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 
O blindness to the future! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heaven, 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar 
Wait the great teacher, Death; and God adore: 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 

Man never is, but always To BE blest: 

The soul, uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates on a life to come. + 

Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind; 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way; 
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Yet simple nature to his hope has given 

Behind the cloud-topp’d hill an humbler heaven, 
Some safer world, in depth of woods embrac’d, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 


No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





God. Those who would understand their natures, the relations which they bear to the 
world around them, must be willing to commence with the minutest objects about 
them; must bring a simple, humble mind yearning for information to the task, not 
the pride and willfulness of lordly assumption. They are most learned who in their 
appreciation of the infinitude-of universal intelligence meekly acknowledge their 
ignorance. 
a The good man, the true man, finds a heaven here below, but the perverted finds 
only torment, 7 ; 

+ Let the desponding try to cultivate the sentiment of Hope, or at least the spirit of 
acquiescence in the will of God. Let him learn to say, and to feel, “* Thy will be done,” 
and his troubles will depart and Lis happiness begin. 
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SNAKES. 


From time immemorial, or at least since the 
day that our first parents sinned in Paradise, 
the serpent has been an object of abhorrence to 
the most of mankind. Especially is this the 
case with the refined and educated classes of 
civilized society. Should one speak of 
“snakes,” when in company, there will be 
immediately manifested expressions of dread 
or strong aversion. Whether or not the ac- 
count of the “fall of man” from his first estate 
through the machination of the evil one in the 
form of a serpent gave rise to this general 
detestation of the ophidian race, we would not 
presume to say, but certain it is, that the dis- 
like we entertain toward snakes is essentially 
different from the fear we have for any of the 
savage beasts which haunt the wilderness. 

Snakes, however, are not without some in- 
teresting features, and naturalists who have 
been to considerable trouble in studying the 
habits and peculiarities of the serpent tribe, 
have felt themselves amply rewarded by the 
information obtained. Probably the most 
interesting subject for inquiry is that singular 
power possessed by some snakes to charm or 
fascinate their prey. Many are the instances of 
this charming property recorded in books of 
travel. Nearly every school-boy knows by 
heart the little poem about “The Boy and the 
Snake,” which has a place in almost every 
“reader.” This boy was so fascinated by a 
gray snake, that every morning, until the 
spell was broken, he took his breakfast of 
bread and milk out back of his father’s barn, 
and divided it with the reptile. A gentleman 
residing in one of the Western States tells the 
following story of a recent experience in this 
line. He was walking across an unmowed 
field near his house, when his ear suddenly 
caught the sharp, clinking sound of a rat- 
- tlesnake. On looking to the left he saw, 
not over twenty feet. distant, a large rattle- 
snake, with its head erect, and_ brilliant 
eyes. As it made no other movement 





than a gentle osciJlation of its glistening neck, 
the man paused in his walk and looked at it. 
“ Hardly,” he says, “ had I bent my eyes upon 
the snake, when I become conscious of the 
most singular sensations. The rattle seemed 
to subside into music of the softest and most 
thrilling nature. As I continued to gaze at 
the serpent, it seemed to change into the most 
brilliant hues, while feelings the most exquisite 
flowed over my soul. How long I stood there 
looking at the thing I can not say, but all at 
once a sudden movement on the part 
of the rattlesnake, perhaps to spring, awak- 
ened me to some realization of my situ- 
ation, and by a great effort I sprang from 
the spot and rushed away. The effect on 
my nervous system was such, that for a long 
time afterward the slightest noise would shock 
me, and any sudden occurrence induce strong 
mental excitement.” In some of the Eastern 
countries the natives exercise astonishing con- 
trol over the most poisonous serpents. The 
snake-charmers of Hindostan have a world- 
wide reputation. Lulled by their music, rude as 
it is at the best, serpents will crawl from their 
hiding-places and submit to be handled ad 
libitum by the charmer. 





—— 


THE BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 





Our large engraving above is taken from 
“ Beadle’s Monthly,” and is intended to repre- 
sent that great monster of the briny deep 
which, some maintain, has a veritable exist- 
ence. The writer of the article descriptive of 
the “sarpent” in said monthly is a gentleman 


whose statements are entitled to credit; but 


whether his graphic portraiture is or is not the 
product of a vivid imagination we will not 
assert. Many years ago, when the stirring 
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pages of the “Mariner's Chronicle” were our 
delight, the thrilling account of the sea-serpent 
commanded our wonder; but we can not give 
our indorsement to the story as yet. The ap- 
pearances of the monster have been so infre- 
quent, and the accounts of those appearances 
have been so garnished with romance, that the 
practical reader is inclined to consider the 
whole thing a fabrication. The most satis- 
factory version of the sea-serpent is that given 
by Capt. Kidd. He says that which has been 
supposed to be a veritable reptile, was nothing 
more nor less than a school of porpoises fol- 
lowing each other rapidly in Indian file, each 
coming frequently to the surface at short and 
regular distances, thus exhibiting the appear- 
ance of the coils of a single object, twenty 
or more porpoises extending from one hun- 
dred to three hundred feet. We ourselves 
have frequently seen thds sort of sea-serpent, 
but nothing like that figured at the head of 
this article. The gigantic boa-constrictor 
of South America may have his ocean 
complement, and we have little doubt of 
it; but when it is said that an immense 
ophidian exists in the sea some hundreds of 
feet long, it certainly is a “fish story” on a 
grand scale ; and we would have a specimen in 
some accessible museum to refer to, so that the 
rising sneer, when allusion is made to a “ sea- 
serpent,” may be effectually suppressed. The 
most beautiful and the most poisonous varieties 
of'snakes are found in the countries bordering 
on the equator. The rattlesnake is found in 
nearly all parts of America, though probably 
a native of a warm climate. The small 
illustration represents a rattlesnake prepared 
to spring or bite. Wild hogs are said to 
hold the rattlesnake in the utmost con- 
tempt, pursuing and tearing the reptile to 
pieces wherever found, and apparently with- 
out harm to themselves. In clearing new land 
in the West or South, pigs have been found 
valuable coadjutors in exterminating the 
dangerous rattlesnake tribe. 


—- ———8 o> 


SKULLS oF Brrps.—Mr. J. F. Le Baron, of 
Ipswich, Mass., kindly proposes to send us a 
collection of the skulls of birds for exhibition 
in our cabinet. Mr. Le Baron is engaged in 
ornithological researches, and is a taxidermist, 
from whom we hope to perfect our collection 
in this respect. 








THE 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL, 


8. R. WELLS, Eprror, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including Parenotoey, PuystoLogy, PuysiogNomy, 
PsyouoLoGy, Erunotogy, Socrotoey, ete. It. fur- 
nishes a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, in select- 
ing a Wife or a Husbaiud, and in judging of the 
dispositious of those around us, by alk the known: 
external «Signs of Character.” 

Terms.—A New Volume, the 45th, commences with 
January (1867). Published monthly, $2 a year in advance, 
Sample numbers, 20 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $1 50 
each. Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen every- 
where. Address, Mrssrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


889 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER PICTURE.” 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
TO CANVASS AND SELL BY SUBS@&RIPTION. 


This great work is the result of six years’ close labor of the artist, and by 
common consent is admitted to be the most unique, beautiful, comprehensive, 


interesting and instructive work of Christian art ever produced. 


sectarian, but universal. 


It is not 


The Press—religious and secular—uniformly 


commend it in the highest terms; and it has received the strongest endorse- 
ments from the most eminent divines of all denominations, among whom are 
Revs. Dr. Storrs, H. W. Beecher, Wm. R. Williams, T, L. Cuyler, E. H. 
Chapin, Dr. Bellows, Dr. Prime, Dr. Vinton, Bishop Janes, Bishop DeLancy, 
Bishop Simpson, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Hawks, Dr. Nathan Brown, Dr. Duer, 
Dr. Curry, Dr. Hutton, Dr. Duryea, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Osgood, and many 


others. 


_ It is new—has no rivals—will never “get out of date.” 
ritory assigned, and a liberal commission allowed. 
making $20 to $40 per week—in many cases much more. 


Exclusive ter- 
Competent agents are 
It is believed 


there is no work before the public so universally popular, and offering so 


good inducements to first-class agents as this. 


Agents say, “ Every one ad- 


mires it.” All classes buy it; yet, as it will be sold mainly to church-goers, 
competent Christian men are best adapted for, and are preferred, as agents. 
To avoid delay and insure reply, testimonials from pastor or leading citizens 


as to character and ability, should aécompany application. 
Dealers need not apply. 
Outtit includes Book of Private Instructions, 


perience, if any, as an agent. 
tree with each picture. 


State your ex- 
Key and Monitor 


Here is offered congenial aud lucrative employment for first-class men 
who wish to do good while making money—men who would decline an 


agency for ordinary works. 


For full particulars address the publisher. 


L. COWLES, 


Office, 58 Fulton Street, P.O. Box 5395, New York. 
(a For territory in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, apply to 


W.E. HARVEY, 


39 Lombard Block, (P.O. Drawer 5931,) Chicago, Ill. 
N. B.—Do your friends a favor by showing this to such as may be adapted 


for and benefited by such agency. 


Jan. 3t 





PINE HILLS of GEORGIA 
: Ae ; Cheap Lands, a 
sa Genial Climate, 

Lp and a Convenient 

Market. 





Iam authorized to sell, 
at a very low price, several 
tracts of the finest Cot- 
ton, Farming and 
Fruit Lands in the 
world, situated in Middle 
Georgia, on or near a rail- 
road, and in the vicinity of 
a flourishing city. Please 
enclose stamp for circular. 

I will also (being well acquainted with the 
soil and climate of the South), undertake to 
examine and purchase lands in any part of 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, and Flor- 
ida, Compensation moderate and in propor- 
tion to services rendered. I am _ permitted 
to refer to Messrs. Fowler & Wells, 889 
Broadway, New York. Address 


D. H. JACQUES, 
Nov.3t. Bel Air, Georgia R. R., Ga. 


| Bagtrh eee may obtain 9 clearer in- 
sight into the Nature, Symptoms and 
Condition of their Patients by reading THE 
NEW PILYSIOGNOMY. 


AWYERS should read NEW PHYSI- 
OGNOMY to aid them in judging 
character. : 


‘Giekge CHEAP EXCURSIONS FROM 
the United and Canada, to England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
&e., &c., giving a choice of five lines of 
steamers, Double Journey Tickets from $110 
to $180 in gold. For Particulars, apply to 
Fowier & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 2t 


The Missouri Hand-Book, 


ONTAINS A FULL DESCRIPTION 

of the State, by Counties; embracing all 
information required by the Capitalist, 

. Farmer, Stock-Grower, Miner, Manufacturer, 
Immigrant or Traveller, with State and U. 8. 
Maps, Tables of Distances by all Routes of 
Travel, &c. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1. 
Address Fow.Ler & WeELLs, New York, or 

_ N. H. Parker, St. Louis, Mo. Oct. 6t 


ELECTING SERVANTS.—Do you want 
“a kind Nurse, a good Cook, a neat and 
tidy Chambermaid? Read NEW PHYSI- 

. UGNOM Y, and select just what you want. 


























EW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, “Signs o 

Character,” as manifested through TEM- 
PERAMENT and EXTERNAL FORMS, 
and especially in “ Zhe Human Face Di- 
vine,” with more than 1,000 illustrations. 
Price$5. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 
Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


UST PUBLISHED: “Suggestions to 
Young Men on the Subject of Marriage, 

and Hints to Young Ladies, and to Husbands 
and Wives,” by the Author of the “ Avoida- 
ble Causes of Disease,” etc. Mailed, prepaid, 
for 25 cents, by Dr. Joun EL.is, 263 West 
54th Street, New York, Septét 


LERGYMEN will find THE NEW 
P 1YSIOGNOMY suggestive and use- 
ful in their studies. 


THE THUNDERBOLT. 


OWARD’S NEW BREACH-LOADING 
Rifle; superior tothe Needle Gun. Only 
$28. Fow ier & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. 
Y., Agents. Circulars, on receipt of stamp. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


PRICES, PREPAID, BY MAIL. 
GREELEY’S Overland Route to Cali- 











POrnt ae sees este el oelele ooh etamecct ieee $2 00 
YOUMAN’S Class Book of Chemistry 1 75 
PHOTOGRAPH MANDAL........... 1 50 
DWYER’S ELOCUTION............. 1 50 
WATSON’S CALISTHENICS........ 2 00 
WATSON’S MANUDAL...........--++ 1 25 


BUTLER in New Orleans............. 
COLTON’S Correspondence of Henry 

TRY setaiect ete cee altetitn ss cistaeesiercce + 2 80 
CUSHING’S Results of Slavery 
LIFE AND WORKS OF FATHER 


MEATS RE BWiSismctctee ge a sien sic. scree 20 
LACON; or, Many Things in Few 
Words, Addressed to those who 
Think. New Edition....... ....... 2 50 
LIFE OF JOHN C. CALHOUN. Large 
12mo, 454 pages..............-+- 20s 1 


HEROINES OF THE CRUSADES, 
with Portraits of Heroic Characters. 
500 pages. Large 8v0,.......-.+-++- 8 00 
STUD1i UF WORDS. By Dean Trench. 
New plates. Revised and enlarged.. 1 5¢ 
THE AMERICAN DRAWING BOOK. 
By Chapman. Splendidly illus, 4to. 5 50 
THE MYSTERIES OF ASTROLOGY 
and the Wonders of Magic, with Di- 
rections and Suggestions relative to 
the Casting of Nativities, etc. By 
DG RA URCK diojees, ke 4.5 siedse on yas 2 4 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
889 Broadway, New York. 











MUSICAL BOXES, 

. rlaying from one to 
ny) thirty-six different tunes 
a) and costing from $5.50 
a to $2,000. Fine orna- 
ments for the parlor, 
ati}and pleasant compan- 
ions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 
repaired. Jan. 


THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Central Office, 419 & 421 Broadway, 


CORNER OANAL STREET, 














DIRECTORS: 


Hon. E. D. Morgan, (U. 8. Senator,) New 
York City. 

Edward B. Bulkley, (Rawson, Bulk ley & 
Co.,) New York City. 

Hon. Horatio Seymour, (Ex-Governor N. 
Y.,) Utica. 


Justus O. Woods, (with Wheeler & Wilson.) | 


Staten Island. 

Ilon. H. H. Van Dyck, (Asst. U. 8. Treas- 
urer,) New York City. 

J. W. Bradley, (Wests, Bradley & Cary,) 
New York City. 

Hon. Nath’] Wheeler, (Wheeler & Wilson, 
New York City,) Bridgeport, Ct. 

James Cruikshank, LL. D., (Ed. N. Y. 
State Teacher,”’) Albany. 

Hon. Erastus Brooks, (Editor N. Y. Ex- 
press,) Staten Island. 

John H. French, LL. D., (Prof. State Nor- 
mal School,) Syracuse. 

Hon, Wm. T. Coleman, (W. T. Coleman & 
Co., New York City,) Yonkers. 

Henry Salisbury, Esq., No. 173 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Hon. V. M. Rice, (Sup’t Pub. Ins. N. Y. 


3 State,) Buffalo. 


George L. Bulkley, (Rawson, Bulkley & 
Co.,) New York City. 

A. N. Gunn, M. D., (Ex-Health Off. of Port,) 
New York City. 

John F, Trow, (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers,) 
New York City. 

T. S. Lambert, M. D., (Author Anat., Phys., 
Hyg., &c.,) Peekskill. 

Emerson W. Keyes, Esq., (Dep. Sup’t State 
B’k Dep’t.,) Albany. 

B. F. Bancroft, (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem,) 
Salem. 

Wm. H. Wood, (Wm. Wood & Co., Pub- 
lishers,) New York City. 

Charlies H. Frost, (Frost & Southard, New 
York City,) Peekskill, 

George Bliss, Jr., Esq., (Bliss & Cadwalla- 
der, C. & Atts.,) New York City. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Hon. Victor M. Rice, President. 

A. N. Gunn, M. D., Surgeon-in-Chief. 

T. 8. Lambert, M. D., Agent in Chief. 
(Vice-President. ) 

B. F. Bancroft, Esq., Treasurer. 





Prof. John Paterson, Advisory Actuary. 

George Bliss, Jr., Counsellor. 

Professors Alonzo Clark, Austin Flint, Al- 
fred C. Post, Consulting Surgeons. 





This Company is now prepared to issue all 
the varieties of Life and Endowment Policies, 
some of them with unusual advantages. 
especially to “ Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, em- 
bracing distinctive and very valuable fea 
tures. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting 
these new plans to the Public, it is anxious to 
have them examined. Call or send for a 
Circular. 





We have made arrangements with this 
Company, by which parties residing at a dis- 
tance may insure by correspondence through 
this office. Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
New York. 
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FASHIONS 1867. 


J. W. BRADLEY'S 
Duplex Elliptic 


OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT. 


They will not Bend or Break like the 
single springs, but will Preserve their Grace- 
ful and Perfect shape, where three or four 
ordinary skirts will have been thrown aside 
as useless. Each Hoop is composed of two 
finely tempered steel springs, braided tightly 
and firmly together, edge to edge, forming 
the Strongest, most Flexible, and still the 
Lightest Hoop made, In fact, for the Prom- 
enade, or the House, the Church, Theatre, 
Rail Road Cars, Carriages, Crowded Assem- 
blies, &c., &c., they are superior to all others, 
Combining Comfort, Durability, and Econo- 
my, with that Elegance of shape which 
has made the DUPLEX ELLIPTIC THE 
STANDARD SKIRT OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. For Youag 
Ladies, Misses, and Children they are Supe- 
rior to all others, Inquire for the 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT, 


Manufactured exclusively by 


WESTS, BRADLEY & OAREY, 


The Sole Owners of the Putent, 


97 Chambers, and 79 & 81 Reade*Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


For sale in all first-class Stores throughout 
the United States, Havana de Cuba, Mexico, 
South America, West Indies and other 
Countries. 


HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What It Can Do, By 

WM. W. WIER, M. D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25cents. mtf 








RTISTS may get important hints ap- 
plicable to their profession by consult- 
ing THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 





LAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 25 BY 17 

inches, $1.75. A very handsome sheet 
printed in colors. Fow er & WELLs, 389 
Broadway, N. Y. Ocu 





PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS.— 

Would you know the thoughts of your 

friend? Look in his face, and then into THE 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. : 


CHASE'S Improved 
Dollar Microscope, 
Patented July 10, 1866. 


Most amusing, interesting 
and instructive thing in the 
world. Adapted to all trades 
and professions: counterfeit 

aN money, cloth, seed, living in- 
sects, prepared objects, plants, flowers, pic- 
tures, &c., with directions for counterfeit mo- 
ney. Soldat the principal stores throughout 
the country. Sent by post on receipt of $1. 

Agents’ supplied, on liberal terms, by 
Fowier & WELLS, N. Y. 












P. 8. Liberal commissions will be allowed 

to agents. tf. 
N ERCHANTS may learn whom to trust, 
i and whom not to trust, by reading the 
THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 





(6 HAT CAN I DO BEST?” Read 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, and learn 


your real capabilities. 
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DOLBEAR’S 


COMMERCIAL INSTITUTIONS, 


THE OLDEST IN THE COUNTRY, ESTABLISHED 1835. - 
No. 609 Broadway, - New York. ~ 
Cor. of Camp & Common Sts., New Orleans. 
No. 230 Main Street, - Memphis. 
Cor. of Church & Vine Sts., Nashville. 
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These Institutions are designed to give a practical business education to 
persons of all ages and conditions, nia 

They have now been in successful operation for more than thirty years, 
and are under the direction of practical business men, who have made Commer- 
cial Education a life occupation, and who can now refer to 50,000 of their former 
pupils, among whom are many of the most distinguished and successful men in 
the country. 


They are open Day and Evening during the entire Year 
for Practical Instruction in 


BOOK-KEEPING, WRITING, 
ARITHMETIC, CORRESPONDENCE: 


As actually used im the best Business Houses. 


N. B,—Gentlemen can have private rooms, and be thoroughly qualified 
for head book-keepers in the shortest possible time. 


(mportant to Naturally Bad Writers. 


By twenty years careful study Messrs. Doibear Brothers have reduced 
the execution of practical penmanship to an exact science; and have invented 
a system of hand training, which will positively remove all stiffness, cramping 
or tumbling, and other difficulties supposed to be natural. They guarantee, by 
this system, to enable any person, young or old, to write with ease, elegance. 
rapidity and satisfaction—any particular style which their taste may select, 


The best proof of the efficiency of this system, is the rapid improvement |. 


shown by comparing the writing of the same person before and after taking 
lessons, specimens of which are constantly on exhibition. 


For terms, etc., apply, or enclose a stamp to Dolbear & Son, 609 Broadway. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
1867. 


The Publishers have perfected a system of 


AZINE and WEEKLY promptly to those who 
prefer to receive their Pericdtcais directly 
from the Office of Publication. Postmasters 
and others desirous of getting'up Clubs will 
be supplied, with a Show-Bill.on application. 
' The postage on HAppeEr’s WEEKLY is 20 
cents a year, which must be paid at the sudb- 


seriber’s post-office: 





TERMS. 


An Extra Copy of either the WEnxk iy or 
MAGazInE Will be swpplied gratis jor every 
Olub of Frve SuBscripers at $4.00 ‘each, in 
one remittance : or Siw Copies for $20.00: - 
% Back Numbers can be supplied at any 

ime. - . er Eas ee 

The Annual Volumes of Harprr’s WEEK- 
Ly, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by ex- 
press, free of expense, tor $7 each. (A com- 
plete Set, comprising Nine Volumes, sent on 
receipt of cash at the rate of $5.25 per. vol., 
Jreight at expense of purchaser. Volume 
xX, ready January 1st, 1867. JL, Pegs 
*,* Subscriptions sent jrom Briish North 


aith 20 cents ADDITIONAL, to prepay United 
States postage. Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 








mailing, by which they can supply the MAc- ~ 


 geriber’s post-office, 


Hanprn’s WEEELY, one year,...... eee 84.00, 


- Harper's MAGAzINE, ohe year,.!......$4.00 | 


_three Volumes, in neat cloth binding, willbe 
‘sent by oer freight at expense of pur- 


American Provinces must be accompanied 


FRANKLIN Squarn, NEw York. * 


Colgate’s Aromatic v egetable Soap. 


A superior TOILET SOAP, Prepared from refined VEGHT- 






SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1867. 


The Publishers have perfected a system of — 
mailing, by which they can supply the Mae- 
azinz and Wenkuy promptly to those who 
prefer to receive their periodicals. directly 
from the Office of Publication. " 

The postage on Harper’s MAGAZINE, is 24 
cents a year, which must be paid at the swd- 


TERMS. 


. An Batra Copy of either the MAGAzINEor 
Weexkry will be swpplied gratis for-every — 
Club of Frvze Sussorrpers at $4.00 each, in 
one remittance; or Six Copies for $20.00. 
Back Numbers can be supplied at any 
time. : & E i 
A. Complete, Set, now comprising Thirty- | 


£ 


chaser, at $2.25 per Volume. Single Vol- 
umes, by mail postpaid, $3.00. _ Cloth cases, 
for binding, 58 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

¥* Subscriptions sent from British North 
American Provinces must be accompanied 
with 24 cents ADDITIONAL, to prepay United 
States postage. Address, 

; HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, New YorK* 


For sale by all druggists. 


ABLE OILS in combination with GLYCERINE, and especially 
designed for the use of the LADIES and for the NURSERY, © 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unrivalled. 





Every. School and thousands of Families may have Parlor Organs and 
Melodeons. é 


“FIGHTING AGAINST WRONG, AND FOR THE GOOD THE TRUE AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL,’ 


The Little Corporal 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers tobethe . « 





BEST JUVENILE PAPER IN AMERIOA. . 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


ALFRED L. SEWELUL, Chicago, Mlinois. 





A Complete Pictorial Histor 
of the Times.” oe 


“The best, cheapest, and most 
successful Family Paper in 
; the Union.” 


HARPER’S ‘WEEKLY, 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Critical Notices of the Press. 


“The best Family Paper published in thg 
United States "— New London Advertiser. 


“The Mops, Newspaper of our country— 
complete in all the departments of,an-“Amer- 
ican Family Paper--HAarprr’s WrrkLy has 


earned for itself a right to its; title, ‘A . 


JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION,? "—WN. Y. 
Lvening Post. é ' 


_ This Paper furnishes the best éllustra- 


“ons... Our future historians will enrich 
themselves out of Harper's Weekly, long af- 
ter writers,and painters, and publishers are 
turned to dust.”--New York Evungelist. 


“A necessity in every houschold.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript, 


“Tt is at once a leading political and his- 
torical annalist of the naticn.”—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


“The best of its class in America.”—Bos- 
ton Traveler. 


“Unquestionably the best sus- 
tained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Oritical Notices of the Press. 


It is the foremost Magazine of the day. 
The fireside never had a more delightful 
companion, or the million a more enterpris- 
ing friend than Harper’s Magazine.— Metho- 
dist Protestant (Baltimore). 

The most popular Monthly in the world.— 
New York Observer. 

We must refer in terms of eulogy to the 


| high tone and varied excellences of Har- 


PER’S MAGAZINE—a Journal, with a monthly 
circulation of about 170,000 copies—-in whose 
pages are to be found some of the choicest 
light and general reading of the day, We 
speak of this work as an evidence of the cul- 
ture ef the American People; and the popa- 
larity it has acquired is merited. Each Num- 
ber contains fully 144 pages of reading-mat- 
ter, appropriately illustrated with good 
wood-cuts; and it combines in itself the racy 
monthly and the more philosophical quar- 
terly, blended with the best features of the 
daily journa]. It has great power in the dis- 
semination of a love of pure literature.— 
TruBNniEx’s Guide to American Literature, 
London,” ~ , ; 

The Volumes bound, constitute of them- 


selves alibrary of miscellaneous reading such 


as cannot be found in the same compass in 
any other publication that has come under 
our notice.— Boston Courier. 


PRICE $1.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Sample Copy 10 cents. 





VOTICES OF 


Tne New York Tribune says: The only 
literary periodicxl which has ever succeeded 
in our Western States, is Tax Litrtr Cor- 
PORAL. Its subscription list at tue end of 
the first year numbered 35,000, and if it con- 
vinues to be conducted with the same ability 
and enterprise which are now devoted t» it, 
thee is no reason why the second year 
should not close with s roll cf 70,000 sub- 
scribers. [1 is an admirable periodical, 





lively, entertaining, instructive, unexcep- 
tionable in tone and charmingly printed. it 
is published at the low price of $1.00 a year. 





.| dan. . 


THE PRESS. 


It sparkles and bubbles like a perpetually 
overflowing spring, and grows better, if pos- 
sible, from month to month.—Kewanee 
Dial. ‘ rea 

Tue Lrrrue Corrorat is the best juvenile - 
paper published in the -world.—Murshall 
Statesman. at 5 

Tue Lirtte Corporat is the mst enter- 
taining pubdlication for the young that we 
have ever examined. We cannot see how 
it can possibly have a superior, or if it could 
have, now the young folks could possibly 
wish for anything better.—Penn. Teacher. 


We might give thousands similar to the above. We will send a long list oa applicacion. 
For the sake of doubling our already very large list, we offer a ; 


MAGNIFICENT. LIST OF PREMIUMS! 


We will only give a synopsis here. 


_For particulars see the Dece uber number of Tur 


Litrie Corpora, which ean be had by mail, on applica‘ion. The list is as follo vs: ; 
1. Parlor Organs. and Melodeons are offered aspremiums for Jarge clubs of new sub- 
seribers. This a splendid chance for Schools or Families to secure fine instruments easily. 


See'last number of Toe LitrLeE CoRPORAL. 


‘2. The “Heavenly Cherubs,” oar magnificent premium picture. Fora Club of Three. 


See same paper. 


8. All who send six names, ,with six. dollars, at one time, will receive the premium 


picture and Tur Lirrte Corporat free for one year either 


1866 or 1867. 


4, For a club of ten, at $1.00 each, we send free, a copy of Tus Lirrie Corrorat for one 
year, and a box of beautiful water colors, worth $1.00, ; BG A 2 
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The present number completes the second volume of Tuz Gataxy. The 
magazine has been long enough issued to determine its character and make 
known its policy. The Publishers are gratified to be able to say that the 
constant growth of its circulation and the flattering rece} tion its every num- 
ber receives from the Press and*the Public gives them means and encourage- 
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far the most complete, elaborate, thoughtful and ambitious effort of its 
author. The Publishers believe they will enjoy the pleasure of introducing 
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grade, both intellectually and ethically. 

Mrs. Davis’s Story will be illustrated from designs by Mr. W. J. Hennessy, 
who will visit the scene of the novel to make studies for the purpose, ~ 
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to publish it in about one-half or one-third the time it would pedtive ina 
monthly. 
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THE CZAREWITCH AND PRINCESS 
DAGMAR. 


_ Iy Scottish parlance we should say, “ Here 
is a handsome laddie with a handsome lassie.’ 
The combination and blending of the robust 
Russian and the beautiful Dane must prove 
every way satisfactory. Of course, being 
so young, they have developed but. little in 
character; and nothing more can be said of 
them than that they come of good stock—nay, 
the best; that they are sound, healthy, vigor- 
ous, sensible, and temperate; they have been 
well brought up ; educated in the best schools 








of their countries; and they would pass any- 
where for “ nice young persons.” 

The Czarewitch has a broad, high head and 
a comely face, with an intelligent expression, 
an amply developed forehead, mouth, lips, chin, 
etc., indicating a strongly social, and we may 
say a slightly voluptuous, nature. 

The Princess Dagmar is meek, modest, re- 
fined, and sensitive. She has such an expres- 
sion as would win one and all. Indeed, she is 
a sweet-looking girl—very much like some 
American girls whom we know ; and is some- 
thing like our Mary, our Emma, our Lizzie, 
and our Sarah. Then, she dresses her hair so 
sensibly, without. those. great, pendant what- 
you-call’ems. Those are pretty eyes, sweet 
lips, a handsome chin, and a loving mouth. 
We think she has kindness, integrity, and 
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devotion, also well developed Tune, Time, 
Ideality, Imitation, and a strong imagination. 
We repeat, she is a nice young lady, and will, 
no doubt, make the young man an agree- 
able companion, a good wife, and a loving 
mother. 

We shall doubtless hear more of them in time 
to come. We shall now venture the predic- 
tion, that the Czarewitch will improve on fur- 
ther acquaintance—that he is reformatory, en- 
terprising, liberal, and progressive. 

We can not withhold our best wishes for the 
future usefulness and happiness of this truly 
handsome young couple whe start in wedded 
life under auspices so favorable. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

His Imperial Highness the Czarewitch, the 
hereditary Grand Duke Alexander—Alexan- 
drowitch—the future monarch of all the Rus- 
sias, has as yet obtained but little reputation 
beyond his own country; all that is known of 
him as a public character is, that he has com- 
manded a regiment of dragoons. He was born 
on March 10th (February 26th, old style), 1845, 
and is consequently upwards of twenty-one 
years of age. He is the second but eldest sur- 
viving son of Alexander IL., the reigning em- 
peror, and of the Empress Maria, a princess of 
the Grand Ducal family of Hesse. His elder 
brother, the late Czarewitch, Nicholas Alexan- 
drowitch, died at Nice last year. 

Princess Maria Sophia Frederica Dagmar, 
late of Denmark, whose title is now the Grand 
Duchess Maria Feodorowna of Russia, is the 
fourth child but second daughter of the King 
and Queenof Denmark. Shewas born Novem- 

ber 26th, 1847, and has thus completed her 
nineteenth birthday. Though still young, the 
Princess has not been without severe bereave- 
ment. She was to have occupied the same 
position to the late Czarewitch Nicholas Alex- 
androwitch that she now does to his younger 
brother. The ceremony of betrothal had taken 
place, and the time for the marriage was all 
but fixed, when death claimed the expectant 
bridegroom. She was then affianced to his 
younger brother, her present husband ; but the 
recollection of her former love, it is said, still 
lingers, and though her hand belongs to the 
Czarewitch Alexander, her heart still beats for 
her lost love, the Czarewitch Nicholas, as the 
following story: attests : 

On the day of her confirmation at St. Peters- 
burgh, the Princess, in passing along one of the 
salons of the Winter Palace, accompanied by 
the Grand Duke Alexander, her future hus- 
band, found herself all at once in the presence 
of the portrait of the Prince to whom she had 
been first betrothed. Happy remembrances, 
nearly forgotten in her present enjoyment, 
were immediately brought to mind, and she 
could not refrain from weeping. “You are 
right,” said the Grand Duke Alexander, “for 
he loved you dearly. We will: weep for him 
together, and we will often talk about him.” 
Their marriage took place on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1866, at St. Petersburgh, amid great fes- 
tivities and rejoicings. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY BEVERLY H. WASHINGTON A.M., M.D. 


METAPHYSICIANS have handed out to us 
from the temple of science’a vast number of 
charts to guide us in our investigations into 
the nature of that “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made” creature, Man; but they are so defect- 
ive, confused, contradictory, and incomprehen- 
sible, we have concluded to reject them alto- 
gether, and travel by a chart we have picked 
up by the wayside. Lieutenant Maury says 
that whenever, in his investigations into the 
secrets of the ocean or the air, he could find 
any hint in the Bible on the subject, he always 
felt confident that he was in the right course, 
for all previous investigations had shown that 
all its allusions were in perfect harmony with 
the truths of natural science. A remarkable 
harmony of the Bible with phrenological rey- 
elations will be found wherever there are any 
allusions to the nature of man, and we may 
therefore feel the same confidence that we are 
in the right course, which Lieutenant Maury 
does, when we find the Bible holding out the 
finger-board to mark our course in phrenologi- 
cal investigations, for the Lord of truth is the 
author of both, and the truths of one can 
never be found to conflict with the other, 

The first hint from the Bible in relation to 
man’s organization which we shall examine 
is found in Romans viii. 7: “ Because the car- 
nal mind [Gr., minding of the flesh] is enmity 
against God; for it is not subject to the law of 
God, néither indeed can be.” We shall not 
stop to examine any exposition of this passage 
by metaphysico-theological expositors, but will 
proceed to say that this passage presents no 
difficulty to one acquainted with phrenologi- 
cal revelations, which harmonize most admira- 
bly with it, and receive from it a strong con- 
firmation. The organ of Tune takes cogni- 
zance of tune alone, and can not possibly attend 
to mathematical calculations, nor can calcu- 
lation take cognizance of the form of any 
object; that is left to the organ of Form alone. 
Neither can the organ of Benevolence note the 
color of any object, nor the organ of Color 
appreciate any feelings of sympathy for dis- 
tress; and so on through the whole cata- 
logue, each organ is confined to its own ap- 
propriate sphere. Bearing this in mind, let us 
examine the passage again. It is said “the 
carnal mind is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.” ‘This is clear enough, 
for the organs of the animal group have to 
attend to their own appropriate functions, and 
can not possibly take cognizance of anything 
out of their own sphere, and of course can not 
comprehend anything addressed to man’s 
spiritual nature. For instance, the organ of 
Amativeness can never apprehend or compre- 
hend anything addressed to Conscientiousness ; 
that is an organ of the spiritual group of fac- 
ulties, and can alone induce one to desire to 
do right. Nor can Combativeness feel in- 
spired by any glorious hope of heaven; 
nor can Destructiveness be softened at the 
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sight of a praying saint; Benevolence steps 
in and drops the tear of sympathy; nor will 
Alimentiveness cause any “watering of the 
mouth” where prayer is talked of. Those are 
objects included in the range of the faculties 
of the spiritual group. The spiritual group 
of organs, or “the spiritual man,” and the 
animal group of organs, or “ the animal man,” 
are confined to their own appropriate spheres 
by the fiat of the Creator. Hence it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the carnal mind to become 
subject to the law of God, for those faculties 
can not comprehend anything intended for the 
spiritual faculties, but must remain within 
their own sphere. But because one of the at- 
tributes or natures of man is so organized in 
the wisdom of the Creator that it car not ap- 
prehend or comprehend spiritual truths, that 
portion of man which the Creator designed 
for the special purpose is not by any means 
debarred from apprehending or comprehend- 
ing spiritual truths, thereby enabling man to 
become obedient to the law of God. 

So much for that nature or attribute of man 
which can not become subject to the law of God; 
now let us turn*to that portion which can 
become subject to the law. In the 17th chap- 
ter of Acts we have Paul’s address to the 
Athenians, and it is said that “certain men 
clave unto him and believed,” havirg heard 
Paul speak, 

1st. It is a fact which will admit of no dis- 
pute, that the Athenians were greatly addicted 
to religious worship. This establishes the 
point, then, that they possessed some disposi- 
tion, desire, or faculty which, anterior to Paul’s 
address, impelled them to worship the gods. 

2d. It is evident that they possessed some 
disposition, desire, or faculty which induced 
them to believe in gods and goddesses, and in 
an existence after death. 

8d. It is evident that they deemed it right 
to build splendid temples and offer costly sac- 
rifices to their gods. The essays concerning 
right and wrong which have descended from 
that age down to the present time, show that 
they possessed some disposition, desire, or fac- 
ulty which impelled them to try to do right. 

Ath. It is evident from the traditions con- 
cerning the delights of the Elysian fields, that 
they had some disposition, desire, or faculty 
which led them to hope for something beyond 
the grave. ain 

There can be no dispute, then, that these fac- 
ulties of Veneration, Marvelousness or faith, 
Conscientiousness and Hope were possessed by 
the Athenians anterior to Paul’s advent, and of 
course that those faculties were not conferred 
on them by any extraordinary operation of the 
Holy Spirit. Paul was well aware that they 
possessed those faculties, and addressed him- 
self directly to the task of showing them 
how they should be guided, and without 
any circumlocution made known to them 
the character and attributes of the true 
God; and when they, through their intel- 
lects, became acquainted with his character, 
they abandoned the worship of Bacchus, 
Venus, Mars, etc., and worshiped the true 
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God; and had not their minds been enlighten- 
ed, they never would have abandoned the 
worship of the gods and goddesses. 

Thus we find the organ of Veneration which 
impelled them to worship idols, guided by the 
intellect to the worship of the true God; and 
we sliall also find, what Phrenology does not 
indicate, that the God of heaven has himself 
furnished the proper guide for each one of those 
faculties in his own infallible Word. : 

Let us now take the faculty of Marvelous- 
ness, Spirituality, or more properly faith, which 
yearns for something to believe in, especial- 
ly in regard to the spiritual and supernatural, 
and we find Paul providing for this faculty of 
the spiritual man by enlightening the minds 
of the Athenians in regard to what they should 
believe. Again in Romans he writes: “ How 
shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed, and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? * * So, then, faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
Thus the Bible proves Phrenology to be true, 
when it asserts that the faculty which yearns for 
something to believe in must be guided by the 
intellect, and in addition it goes one step far- 
ther, and informs us that the hearing which is 
to enlighten the mind must come “ by the word 
of God.” 

Paul also reached the factity of Hope in 
the Athenians. Previous to his advent they 
hoped for the delights of the Elysian fields; 
subsequently, when their minds were enlight- 
ened, they hoped to obtain the bliss of heaven 
through the Saviour. Paul also writes in Ephe- 
sians : “ The eyes of your understanding being 
enlightened, that ye may know what is the 
hope of his calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance among the saints.” 
Thus we find that the Creator has provided 
for the faculty of Hope through the intellect. 

In regard to Conscientiousness, there is a 
passage in Isaiah which shows clearly that 
knowledge is necessary for its guidance: “ For 
before the child shall know to refuse the 
evil and to choose the good.” This, there- 
fore, proves the phrenological proposition, that 
conscientiousness is a blind desire which must 
be guided by the intellect. 








Of Conscientiousness, our Saviour has given 


the best definition which has ever been given, 
and it confirms the phrenological. He says: 
“ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ;” as in the physical system hun- 
ger and thirst impel a man to suitable actions 
to gratify them, so hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness impel a man to action ; but the 
faculty of Conscientiousness can not tell any 
more than the stomach what is not suitable. 
Paul’s Conscientiousness led him to persecute 
the Christians; the Lord appeared to him by 
the way, and having enlightened his under- 


standing, that same conscientiousness, or hun- > 


gering and thirsting after righteousness, im- 
pelled him to suffer stripes, imprisonment, and 
finally death itself, for the sake of that cause 


which he had formerly opposed ; in both cases 
his conscientiousness was blind, but impelled 


- him to that course of action which oe intel- 


lect decided was right. P 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of athe hopes Infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless duner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfoldiug what no more might close. —Mrs. Hemans. 





‘THH SUM OF LIFE. 


BY J. 0. ROCKWELL. 








SuarcuEerR of Gold, whose days and nights 
All waste away in anxious care— 
Estranged from all of life’s delights, 
Unlearned in all that is most fair— 
Who sailest not with easy glide, 
But delvest in the depths of tide, 
And strugglest in the foam— 
Oh! come and view this land of graves— 
Death’s northern sea of frozen waves— 
And mark thee out thy home. 


Lover of Woman, whose sad heart 
Wastes like a fountain in the sun, 
Clings most where most its pain doth start, 
Dies by the light it lives upon— 
Come to the land of graves; for here 
Are beauty’s smile and beauty’s tear, 
Gathered in holy trust; 
Here slumber forms as fair as those 
Whose cheeks, now living, shame the rose— 
Their glory turned to dust. 


Lover of Fame, whose foolish thought 
Steals onward from the waves of time—~ 
Tell me, what goodness hath it brought, 
Atoning for that restless crime? 
The spirit mansion desolate, 
And open to the storms of fate, 
The absent soul in fear— 
Bring home thy thoughts, and come with me, 
And see where all thy pride must be: 
Searcher of Fame, look here! 


And Warrior, thou with snowy plume, 
That goest to the bugle’s call— 
Come and look down—this lonely tomb 
Shall hold thee and thy glories all: 
The haughty brow—the manly frame— 
The daring deeds—the sounding fame— 
Are trophies but for death! 
. And millions who have toiled like thee 
Are stayed, and here they sleep; and see, 
Does glory lend them breath f 
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MIND IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


BY CHARLES E. 


{ALTHOUGH the writer does not add much, 
substantially, to the general stock of informa- 
tion relating to the mind, yet as his views 
of animal intelligence are somewhat novel, es- 
pecially in the manner of their presentation, 
we offer them to our thoughtful readers. The 
style of reasoning reminds one of Edgar A. 
Poe’s Sleep-walker.—Eniror A. P. J.] 

The animal body has no power in the ab- 
sence of mind, therefore mind, like electricity, 
has force, has power to move ponderable mat- 
ter, and, like electricity, its action is instanta- 
neous; so, too, mind and electricity are both 
something. As anything and everything are 
something, all things are, necessarily, material ; 
the converse of which is nothing, a void, a 
vacuum, the absence of materiality, which is 
inoperative, without power; hence immaterial- 
ity can no more represent mental force, than 
such vacuum can represent electric force. 


TOWNSEND. 
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MIND AND ITS MATERIAL CONNECTIONS. 
As there exists a material connection between 
mind and inert matter, through the brain and 
the nerves, by which we obtain all our knowl- 
edge of creation, outside of our individual 
selves, it follows as a necessary sequence, in 
the chain of operations, that mind, too, must be 
material, though of a high degree of subtilty, 
possessing a comparatively infinite expansion, 
peryasion, transmission, and power, as there 
can be no possible connection between some- 


- thing and nothing, existence and non-existence 


of an abstract spirit-mind. If mind was sim- 
ply a function or quality of brain matter (as 
some claim), it could possess no force of action, 
as all forces imply something in motion, ¢. ¢., 
material translation or evolution; whereas as an 
active, subtile, and refined material, it possesses 
an undefined but marvelous force, as well as a 
capacity, far transcending, in its sphere, that 
important. subtile element Electricity, which 
permeates space with its power of attracting 
and repelling all atoms and compound bodies, 
holding great worlds in its embrace; as well 
as in the construction, maintenance, and disso- 
lution of their material compounds, including 
all animate and inanimate combinations. As 
such is the wondrous power of subtile electric 
matter, who can set bounds to the capacities 
of a still more ethereal matter, to the end of 
realizing all the powers of human intellectual 
capacity, and yet infinitely more, by and 
through the instrumentality of material minds? 

All parts of observed creation, outside of 
mind, are known to be material, and as there 
is every grade of materiality, from that which 
we vulgarly conceive to be the most gross, to 
almost inconceivable subtilty, so refined and 
pure, and yet unceasingly operative, as Elec- 
tricity and Gravitation, of which we can con- 
ceive no grossness, associated, or termination 
of its existence, or force of action, it thence 
follows, that viewing mind as material, it may 
be so infinitely more subtile than Electricity, 
that it partakes of what we vaguely call spirit, 
which is but the essence of refined materiality, 
that, therefore, there can be no derogation in 
conceiving the Infinite, as well as the finite 
mind, to be partakers of His wholly material 
Universe. : 


EFFECT OF MIND ON MATTER 

With such conception, we can comprehend 
the operation of mind upon inert matter, and 
conversely of such matter upon mind, thus 
harmoniously connected, as well as we can 
understand the effect of Electricity, in its dual 
character of attraction and repulsion, both in 
construction and dissolution, which we know 
it is eternally effecting. I say, eternally, be- 
cause we know that all matter, of which Elec- 
tricity is an essential ingredient, though sub- 
ject to change in combination or place, can not 
by possibility cease to exist; and so, too, of 
material minds, ever capable of refining, and 
always to be perpetuated. With such pros- 
pective considerations of mind, it retrospective- 
ly follows, that incipient mind must have been 
less subtile, less refined, ¢. ¢., more gross, and 
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that education, which isexperience and knowl- 
edge, virtue and aspirations, which are the true, 
and therefore the designed uses of education, 
are both mentally refining and etherealizing ; 
kence minds expand with a healthy growth of 
brain, as in knowledge, having more brain to 
connect with, encompassing a large area; and 
more powerful, because more ethereally opera- 
tive (all elements increasing in power with 
their increase in ethereality) as we advance in 
the grasp of observation and aspiration of 


thought, until the mind becomes, by absolute* 


growth or expansion, as metaphorically express- 
ed, a giant intellect. 

As greater grossness and imbecility exist in 
the infant than in the matured mind, it is in- 
conceivable that the same capacity for obser- 
vation and thought is present in each; and as 
we know that brain grows and nerve connec- 
tions become larger and more sensitive as we 
increase in knowledge, it is but rational to as- 
sume a corresponding growth, increase, and 
etherealizing of mind, to enable it to encom- 
pass and control the larger brain, and thus the 
greater sensitiveness of connection with mate- 
rial creation, as well as a necessity for expand- 
ing in abstract thought, through the greater 
compass of the mind. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BRAIN UPON MIND 


would seem sufficient to prove that the latter is, 
also, material; while thought is manifestly a ma- 
terial operation, since it is the product of activity 
or movement of the mind, involving motion and 
combustion in the brain, its immediate material 
connection; which has to be replaced, in the 
bodily organization, by new deposits of blood, 
to keep the animal machine in working order— 
though in the mere act of thought no muscular 
power is required, yet the brain moves when 
the mind only thinks—hence such movement, 
wear, and consumption of brain-material must 
be by mental material concussion or friction, 
which, like Electricity, is itself not consumed, 
but by the rapidity of its movement changes, 
more or less, that with which it comes in 
contact. 

If the sentient principle of creation be a sub- 
tile material infusion, emanating from the self- 
animating First Cause of all wisdom, the Eter- 
nal God and Creator, as I believe, then such 


infused principle, as partaking of its Author, — 


can never cease to exist, but through progress, 
only, changes its bodily connections. As this 
sentient principle educates itself, through bodi- 
ly organization, it becomes adapted to a higher, 
7. é.,more sensitive, bodily organization, furnish- 
ed it through transition, by death, from the 
present body, thus to connect it by progress or 
advancement, in time, with a finer comprehen- 
sion of unlimited variety in creation, to the 
end of approaching the sublimity of Eternal 
Beauty and Truth. 


MIND NOT A MERE FUNCTION OF THE BRAIN. 


“Mind is claimed by Atheists to be a mere 
function of the brain, and as such necessarily 
dies with it” Mind may be ostensibly a 


function of the brain, in so much that it is » 
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dependent upon those organs to connect it 
cognizantly with material things ; but that does 
not define that mind is a part of and dies with 
the brain, or that it may not connect with oth- 
er brain organizations elsewhere, in endless 
succession. Mind may be, more philosophic- 
ally, claimed as an independent subtile materi- 
ality, and like all materiality changes in com- 
bination and place, but is never annihilated. 
Mind and its connection with brain can not be 
strictly solved by science, and therefore the 
theory of Atheists, who claim annihilation of 
mind, while they must admit the eternity of 
brain matter, in some form and place, is 
necessarily a gratuitous and absurd assump- 
tion. 

Animal organs, by nerve connections, are 
double in their actions and their functions, as 
well as causes of action, are, doubtless, due to 
magnetic or electric force, which is constant 


so long as appropriate food and air are sup- 


plied, and a healthy nervous action is maintain- 
ed for their dissemination. These functions, 
as digestion, secretions, excretions, inhalation, 
exhalation, circulation, etc., are carried on, 
thus mechanically, without our volition. 
function of the magnetic battery of the brain is 
to receive or centralize electric impressions, 
from its dual nervous connections with the 
outward senses, and by the action of the mind 
to convey reflex action, through nerve and 
muscle, by electro-magnetic force to produce 
muscular action. Mind and brain, in their 
mutual action thus upon each other, serve to 
deceive the human reason into considering 
itself as only a function of the brain, living and 
dying with it; whereas the functions of the 
brain are only to receive impressions for the 
use of, and convey the reflex behests of a self- 
existing mind, dependent upon brain organiza- 
tion only for its material connections, through 
the animal senses, with the outer world, where- 
by it is instructed, and when thus educated is 
capable of independent action in thought and 
reason—thus proving that mind is not a mere 
function of the brain. 

To claim that mind is a function of the brain, 
is to say that mere brain matter is capable of 
thinking and reasoning, which is too palpably 


_ absurd to deserve refutation, as we know to the 


contrary, for thinking ceases to manifest itself 
at death, although brain matter still remains 
intact; then such claim must be reduced to the 
peculiar organism, rather than to the matter; 
and here the refutation is again complete, since 
instantaneous death may not in the least dis- 
turb that organism, and yet, the master worker 
having left, thinking has ceased to manifest 
itself through that stil perfect brain. Hence, 
then, we must look to an independent cause 
which has animated that brain, the mind, which 
therefore can not be a function of the brain; 
but the brain is only the medium of operation 
for the mind, by communication with the senses 
and muscles, consequently of manifestation to 
other minds, or with the outward world; and 
as the too] can not be the master, therefore the 
mind can not be a function of the brain. 
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MIND AND SENSATION, 

All machines work without fatigue, and so 
of that portion of the animal machine which 
works without our volition, as breathing, diges- 
tion, circulation, etc., whereas constant mental 
stimulus is requisite for locomotion and gener- 
al muscular action, which reacting upon the 
mind, together produce mental exhaustion. It 
is impossible to conceive of a bodily organiza- 
tion endowed with feeling, unless connected 
with mind. As the body has no sensation in- 
dependent of the mind, therefore all sensations 
belong exclusively to the mind; hence fatigue 
is a mental sensation, and by continuing mus- 
cular action when the full stimulus of mind is 
not adequately supplied to the muscles, for 
their healthy action, they become injured by 
further use. The nerves convey impressions 
from the five senses to the brain, the seat of 
sensation, where the connecting mind alone 
feels the effects, be it from external motion 
fatigue, disease, or wounds. Thus the mind 
only is made to feel the effects of over-exertion 
or injury to the bodily organs, thereby clearly 
proving that the mind is not a function of the 
brain, or part of the animal machine, but the 
independent master-worker of it, like an en- 
gineer furnishing to his engine the appropriate 
material, the stimulus for exertion, the motive 
principle of its operations; therefore the mind, 
like the engineer, has a separate existence, a 
vital self, an individuality, capable of infus- 
ing its behests into the body, as the machine, 
its mechanical organization and tool of 
operation. 


Science arrogates most unwarrantably, for 
the human being, the ezclusive possession of 
an immortal soul and reasoning powers, based 
simply on the size, weight, and peculiar conyo- 
lutions of his brain, as compared with the brain 
organization of all other animals. In fact, we 
know little of the precise governing connection 
between mind and brain, though Electricity is 
doubtless the medium ; still less of the necessity 
for peculiar form, size, or weight of brain, as 
infallibly corresponding to mental development 
and capacity, since insanity may ensue without 
any apparent change in either form, size, or 
weight of brain; and certainly we know but 
vaguely of the capacity for thought, conscious- 
ness of responsibility, and mental destiny, in- 
volving immortality, with other animals, as 
compared to man’s similar characteristics, as to 
thus deny to animals what we know so little 
of for ourselves. 

A noted anatomist, examining a fossil hu- 
man skull, said (in allusion to its size), “It 
might have belonged to a philosopher, or a 
thoughtless savage ;” so truly may a small brain, 
nervously sensitive, and of finer quality, be 
superior to a large brain, without a sensitive 
nerve organization. As Phrenology is an es- 
tablished science, so it should be understood 
that the highest development of mind is in a 
great measure dependent upon the quality of 
brain matter, as the activity of the nerves, con-— 
centrating in the brain, alone constitutes, its 
quality; hence such force develops the indica- 
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tive configuration of the brain, which science | Such usefulness, through all time, connects us 


locates, and so successfully manipulates in 
determining character. 

Notwithstanding the boasted advantages of 
the human brain over all other brain organiza- 
tions, there is far more difference in mental 
developments with individuals of mankind, at 
various stages of growth, from the infant to 
the matured mind; and in the different capaci- 
ties of the human intellect in adults, from its 
highest manifestations in the Caucasian type, 
to the lowest in the Hottentot, than exists 
between the intelligence of an ordinary man 
and that of some animals. Hence we are not 
warranted in drawing conclusions adverse to 
mental capacity and future progress in other 
animals, as compared with our own, simply on 
the basis of comparative brain organization, 
seeing that the human mental capacity admits 
of all the variation which is claimed to sep- 
arate man from the lower animals. 


DESTINY OF MIND. 


Again, it is claimed by some that there can 
be no similar destiny or equality for animals, 
or idiot man, as for his intellectual, but tem- 
porarily fayored, brother. If itis admitted that 
mind, like matter, once created, can never be 
annihilated, though both are subject to change 
in combination and place, then we will readily 
comprehend that all, from the highest to the 
lowest mental organization, may progressively 
develop in time, and ultimately reach the same 
high destiny. 

Viewing all minds as immortal, the tem- 
porary advantages of an earlier perfected or- 
ganization of brain, in this short life, is but of 
small consequence in the lapse of eternity, and 
all our attainments in this world weigh but 
lightly on the results of progressive advance- 
ment to be continued through all eternity; 
which is, doubtless, equally applicable, as the 
grand feature of progress in creation, to the 
lowest as well as the highest mental organiza- 
tion; and to existing imperfections in individ- 
uals or species, as in the case of decease of in- 
fants with immatured minds. 

“Mundane attainments in knowledge and vir- 
tue are but the initiatory steps in the progress 
of future schooling, which thus earlier prepares 
us for advancement hereafter. So that well- 
applied hours here are so much gain there; 

- while all deficiencies here must be rudiment- 
ally overcome there. As progress is marked 
by intellectual and moral attainment, both here 
and hereafter, the earlier the advance, the more 
rapid the progress in knowledge and happi- 
ness, the main objects of creation. 

‘The future advancement of all sentient beings 
is doubtless continued and perpetuated by new 
bodily organizations, having some analogy to 
those. now furnished with organs of sense, 
there as here, to enable our minds, through 
these organs, to connect with and appreciate 
the mighty works of God everywhere, as well 
as thus to continue our usefulness, throughout 
all time, by aiding to improve, as co-workers 

in the arts and sciences, the useful and orna- 





intelligibly. and intelligently with a boundless 
creation; and with His universal pervading 
beneficence associates all His sentient crea- 
tures, each in their attained sphere of develop- 
ment, with every prepared bounty, both here 
and hereafter, which improving virtue and 


‘growing: intelligence are capable of appre- 


ciating. 

Such rational conclusions and charitable con- 
siderations should teach mankind humility, as 
being ourselves but individuals in the vast 
multiplicity of a wide-spread sentient creation, 
and admonish us to acts of kindness toward 
other members of:innumerable forms and char- 
acteristics, whose equal claims to consideration, 
in their sphere, man can not decide. 


Nor limit future bliss to man, 
Since all life has God’s care; 

And His free love with equal span, 
Insures to each a share. 
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THEH CYNIC. 





THE cynic is one who never sees a good 
quality in a man, and never fails to see a bad 
one. He is the human owl, vigilant in dark- 
ness: and blind in light, mousing for vermin 
and never seeing noble game. The cynic puts 
all human actions in two classes, openly bad 
and secretly bad. All virtue and generosity 
and disinterestedness are merely the appear- 
ance of good, but selfish at the bottom. He 
holds that no man does a thing except for 
profit. The effect of his conversation upon 
your feelings is to chill and sear them, to send 
youaway sour and morose. His criticisms and 
inuendoes fall indiscriminately upon every 
lovely thing, like frost upon flowers. Ifa man 
is said to be pure and chaste, he answers: Yes, 
in the daytime. If a woman is pronounced 
virtuous, he will reply: Yes, as yet. Mr. A. 
is religious: Yes, on Sundays. Mr. B. has just 
joined the church: Certainly, the elections are 
coming on. The minister of the gospel is 
called an example of diligence: It is his trade. 
Such a man is generous: Of other men’s money. 
That man is obliging: To lull suspicion and 
cheat you. This man is upright: Because he 
is green. Thus his eye strains out every good 
quality, and takes in only the bad—as the vul- 
ture, when in the highest heaven, will sail by 
living flocks and herds, but comes likes an ar- 
row down upon the smallest carcass. To him 
religion is hypocrisy, honesty a preparation 
for fraud, virtue only a want of opportunity, 
and undeniable purity, ascetism. The live- 
long day he will coolly sit with sneering lip, 
uttering sharp speeches in the quietest manner, 
and in polished phrase transfixing every char- 
acter which is presented ; “ His words are soft- 
er than oil, yet they are drawn swords.”—Ps. 
vy. 21. All this to the young seems a wonder- 
ful knowledge of human nature; they honor a 
man who appears to have found out mankind. 
They begin to indulge themselves in flippant 
sneers; and with supercilious brow, and impu- 
dent tongue wagging to an empty brain, call 
to naught the wise, the long-tried, and the 
venerable.—H. W. Beecher. 


The phrenology and physiology of the cynic 
are in themselves a study. He is of the nervous- 
bilious temperament; is extremely sensitive, 
and very intense. His nerves are bathed with 
bile and steeped in bitterness. He never feels 
well unless he feels badly. He craves to be car- 
ried against the grain, is never more happy than 





when very unhappy, for then he has an excuse 
to pick at somebody, and find fault with 
“society.” His brain, like his nerves, fed on 
bile, instead of generous blood, causes his facul- 
ties to pervert and distort all that is good and 
gracious in others, and to magnify all that is 
mean and unworthy. His Self-Esteem is not 
only large but perverted, and. he looks with 
contempt on all who differ from himself. His 
Approbativeness is strong, but it gives him a 
mean jealousy of every excellence in others. 
His Combativeness is not of the kind to inspire 
manly courage, but is bitter, cutting, and vexa- 
tious in itsaction. His Destructiveness, instead 
of giving steady strength and executiveness to 
his character and language, imparts a biting 
sarcasm and a relish for all that is pungent, 
cutting, and cruel. His wit, instead of being a 
plaything and a joy, is made a scorpion lash to 
scourge innocent ignorance and purity, or 
becomes a kind of 4urkey-buzzard groping for 
purulent spots in the body politic, and delights 
to gorge its greediness in moral gangrene. His 
social organs take on a jealous and querulous 
action, and his unfortunate friends have a 
tough time with him. His criticisms are as 


‘plentiful as the quills of the porcupine, and 


quite as sharp. His Conscientiousness has but 
one eye, and that magnifies the faults of others, 
and with large and active Secretiveness he 
doubts and mistrusts every good thing people 
do. The cynic is generally a dyspeptic, and all 
his functions of body are warped, and all the 
emotions of his mental life are depraved. 

In short; it is the result of the perverted ac- 
tion of all the organs of the brain and all the 
functions of the body. God pity and cure him. 
Reader, do you know anybody who could 
fitly sit for such a picture? 
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FREEDOM. 





I DREAMED Of a spirit free, 
Released from, mortal coils— 

Free as the light andas the air, 
From all earth’s cares and toils! 


A spirit that through endless space 
Shall waft its onward way ; 

No earthsome dusks, no drear shadows 
Shall end the light and day. 


Oh, heart! take courage! pine not now! 
These clogs will lose their hold, © 

And thou shalt float, a spirit fair, 
Into yon blissful fold. 


There countless years their chimes shall sing 
*Round thy aspiring breath, 

But to the mines of knowledge there, 
The golden key is death, 


‘Then come, oh, death! and make me free ; 
Ope now my prison doors! 

The bolts fly back, the hinges creak— 
Upward my spirit soars!” 


ee es 


So fond is an American actor in Mobile of 
his profession, that he has actually bequeathed 
his head to the theater, to serve, when he has 
shuffled off this mortal coil, as a “ Yorick’s 
skull.” “Alas, poor Yorick !” 


| mental adaptability of creation everywhere. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Vane eee 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—Thomson. 


WHIP HIM FOR HIS MOTHER. 


Let me whip him for his mother, 
He is such a naughty boy; 
He baby tried to smother, 
And he’s broken Emma’s toy, 
Of the doll I gave to Ellen, 
He has melted off the nose, 
And there really is no telling 
To what length his mischief goes. 


Last night he put a cracker 
’Neath his Aunt Jemima’s chdir, 
And he toid me such a whacker 
When I asked how it came there. 
Then when poor old Mis. Toodles 
Was just starting off by rail, 
He tied her two fat poodles 
Fast together by the tail! 


It really is quite shocking 
How one’s nerves he daily jars; 
He puts pins into one’s stockings, 
And Cayenne in one’s cigars. 
You may guess that many another 
Boyish trick he’s daily at, 
So Tll whip him for his mother, 
As a tiresome little brat. 
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TRAVEL AND TRAVELERS. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Don’r tell us about labor being a hardship. 
That is entirely a misapprenension, as we know 
very well by experience. We maintain that 
there is nothing on earth harder to do than to 
keep still, Didn’t we make that discovery 
long before we were put into our first ruffled 
apron, and haven’t we kept on enlarging our 
experience ever since? And can not we prove 
by the data of silent observation and diligent 
investigation, during all our succeeding years, 
that other peopie have very much the same 
failing, if failing it may be called? Those 
vagabond old people that we read about in 
the Bible, who were forever pulling up their 
tents, and packing up their goods, and trudg- 
ing round the country—whose nomadic life 
was a perpetual First of May—were stay-at- 
home and peaceable folk in comparison to this 
restless-souled generation of ours! We live 
in one place, eat our dinners in another, trans- 
act our business in a third, and buy our shoe- 
strings and paper collars in a fourth, putting a 
girdle around the earth in a way that old Wil- 
liam Shakspeare never dreamed of. Half our 
existence is passed in railroad dépéts, or on the 
promenade-decks of steamboats. We make no 
more of a fifty-miles journey by steam than 
our ancestors used to make of “going out to 
tea,” and not half so much as they did of the 
weekly journey to church, when the shaggy 
brown horses were harnessed, and the wagon- 











his whole menagerie! 
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wheels washed, and the faded buffalo-robes 
brought out of their corner in the barn. Who 
wants to go back into a slow, dreamy existence 
of those last century days? No one; and yet 
what a relief it is, sometimes, to close our 
eyes an instant on the rush and whirl and 
perpetual tumult of to-day, and remember the 
tranquil lives of which no trace remains save 
a row of graves in far-away country church- 
yards. Peace to their ashes! But we do things 
after a different fashion. There is nothing of 
the stand-still in our elements. And you 
would be astonished yourself, reader, were you 
seriously to compute how much of your time 
is spent in railroad cars, steamboats, ferries, 
and stages! Little worids of humanity plow 
our waters and thunder over the iron paths 
that thread our country villages. We button 
up our overcoats, and tie our bonnet strings, 
and say, “ Well, I think Ill take the one- 
o’clock train to New York,” with a coolness 
that would have furnished our ancestors with 
strong collateral evidence for putting us into a 
lunatic asylum! What do we care for the 
miles of river and the acres of woodland that 
may separate us from the modern Babel? Per- 


rhaps.a century hence our grandchildren may 


talk of taking the two-o’clock express to Pales- 
tine, and price oranges for dinner along the 
banks of the Niger! What slow old charac- 
ters they will think us! well, let ’em; it will 
make very little difference to us, one way or 
the other, that’s an all-sufficient consolation. 

There is no atmosphere in which one can 
study human nature to better advantage than 
that of travel. People develop their true 
characters with marvelous rapidity when they 
enter a public conveyance. There is ne neces- 
sity for subjecting our fellow-creatures to the 
ordeal of the “ Palace of Truth” as long as 
railroad cars are patronized as fully and freely 
as at present. 

“Manners 7s manners,” says the old lady of 


| traditionary lore ; but people who travel appear 


to be impressed with the idea that manners 
isv’t manners, as far as they, personally, are 
concerned; why, we have seen more wild 
beasts in the course of half an hour’s journey 
on a railroad, than Van Amburgh has got in 
And, what makes the 
matter more serious, they travel without any 
keeper to repress their strong brute instincts. 
First, there is the Hyena; generally, we re- 
gret to say, of the feminine gender, who comes 
in with baskets and bundles and boxes innu- 
merable, which she puts on the vacant seat 
beside her, and then sits eying the passers-by, 
as if she would say, “I'd like to see any one 
presume to take that seat!’ To be sure, she 
has only paid for one seat, and she is occupy- 
ing two, while some one else is obliged to 
stand; but then she is a Hyena, and it takes 
more moral courage than most people possess 
to dislodge a human Hyena from her fastnesses. 


Then there is the Bear, usually a fat man | 


with caloric to spare, and overcoats, scarfs, and 
fur wrappings enough for three ordinary 
mortals, who comes in with a heavy step and 
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immediately opens all the windows within 
reach of his bear-y paw. Fresh air is a fine 
thing, especially for bears who have long fur 
and plenty of vitality ; but the Bear’s neighbor, 
in a thin shawl, with a consumptive cough and 
chattering teeth, may possibly entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion. 

“T suppose there are plenty of other seats 
in the car, if you don’t like it, ma’am,” says the 
Bear; “ JZ believe in sufficient ventilation.” 

So the Bear shows his teeth and reads his 
newspaper, and nobody else ventures upon a 
word of remonstrance, however they may dis- 
approve of his theory. 

Moreover, we frequently travel with an Ele- 
phant, clumsy of foot and ponderous of gait, 
who treads on your dress until the gathers 
“crack, crack” in a manner to make your hair 
stand on end, and hits his elbow against your 
bonnet, and pushes his elephantine way on- 
ward without the little courtesy of “ I beg your 
pardon,” that sweetens so many a feminine cup 
of bitterness. We suppose he is decently polite 


. at home—if not, we feel sincerely sorry for his 


wife and sisters; but he is an aboriginal 
savage, all but the scalp-lock and tomahawk. 
Then there is the selfish man, who crowds 
past you at the ticket office, and thrusts his 
arm over your shoulder, “‘ One, to New York.” 
Yes, just one—the great, paramount, all-import- 
ant one, to whose unity everybody and every- 
thing else must be content to become second- 
ary. So long as One gets his ticket in time, 
and secures the nicest place, at just the cosiest 
distance from the fire, all the other eight digits 
can shift for themselves. No matter how incon- 
venient and disagreeable he makes it to others, 
One must be promptly served and duly accom- 
modated. Now, two minutes make no partic- 
ular difference, and if One had stood back, 
and allowed the shrinking widow, and the little 
girl standing on tip-tee, with her pennies wrap- 
ped in her postage currency, and the shy young 
ladies and the feeble old woman to be served © 
first, wherein would One have been perma- 
nently the worse? And then he rushes off with 
his hands in his pockets, and answers the timid 
inquiry of the country people onthe platform, 
“ Does this train go to such a place ?” with a 
crusty, “ Don’t know anything about it.” No, 
he don’t know, and he don’t mean ever to 
know anything that does not directly concern 
Number One. : rp 
To go to the opposite extreme, there are the 
travelers, male and female, who settle down ~ 
socially beside you, and take it for granted 
that you are in a friendly mood, and talk— 
talk—talk until you would welcome any inter- 
ruption. short of an apopletic fit or a railroad 
accident, with the utmost delight! And there 
are the people somewhere in the middle of the 
car who are discussing domestic affairs in 
voices pitched considerably above high C, and 
who unconsciously enlighten all the other 
passengers with various items concerning 
Martha’s wedding, Johnny’s base-ball exploits, 
and Jotham’s narrow escape from the small- 
pox, until naps become inpossible, newspaper 
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reading impracticable, and nothing but resig- 
nation remains to the victims. Mrs. Smith and 
Mr. Brown would be horrified at the idea of 
speaking so loudly ina private house; but a 
railroad oar is quite a different matter, you 
know. 

Then there is the—Beast (it is difficult to class 
him exactly), who chews tobacco and blindly 
expectorates right and left, heedless of ladies’ 
dresses or gentleman’s boots—the creature one 
degree less respectable than a decent quadruped, 
and two degrees more intolerable than all the 
other nuisances put together. Why isheallowed 
to disgrace humanity by walking about, like any 
ether biped? Why isn’t he compelled to ride 
_in the freight cars, with the other swinish 
multitudes? Isn’t there a smoking-car spe- 
cially provided for those who are not decent 
enough to travel without the Virginia-weed 
appendage? And why don’t the animal be- 
take himself thereto? We beg pardon of the 
Menagerie for reducing them to such a level of 
comparison, but this last specimen of the 
traveling community really does not deserve 
the title Human. 

We feel ourselves getting out of temper very 
rapidly, and we remember a maxim often re- 
peated to us in childish days, “ Never speak 
when ycu are angry!” So for the present we 
hold our peace; but don’t imagine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Public, that the subject of travel is ex- 
hausted. There is plenty to be said yet, in 
due time. 

et a 


JOHN HENRY BENEDICT, SENIOR. 


BY A. A. G. 


Joun lYENRyY BENEDICT came home again 
a few nights ago, not “from a foreign shore,” 
where it would be well for his family if he would 
go and stay for the next fifty years, but from 
his own little world, his office, No. 28 Liberty 
Row, a kind of heaven below, where he is at 
liberty to be pleasant or cross, sweet or sour, 
angelic or human, just as he pleases; a kind 
of earthly paradise, where he may not only do 
a great amount of business, and earn a great 
amount of money, but take a great amount of 
comfort in sitting with his heels on the highest 
elbow of. the stove-pipe, dreaming blissful 
dreams about unmarried life, which was his 
before he doubled himself in Mrs. John Henry 
Benedict, and tripled himself in John Henry 
Benedict, Junior. 

Well, as has been said, he came home a few 
nights ago—poor man, he has to.come home 
every night—in a shadier mood than usual, 
and with a firmer determination to have 
“that little nervous fly-about” keep still and 
not interfere with shin-toasting or newspaper- 
reading. Fortunately for John Henry Bene- 
dict, Junior, it was a pleasant evening, and he 
was out-doors. 

Out-doors! Surely it was made on purpose 
for children. To them houses are too often 
Dismal Swamps, black holes, prisons, for there 
the John Henry Benedicts of the world cast 
their long, dark shadows; but there are no 
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such terrors out-doors. Blessed forever be out- 
doors! 

Out-doors! pouring into the ears of children 
the song of the birds, and filling their laps 
with flowers, and giving them what they never 
can haye in the house, plenty of room—room 
to play marbles, room to play horse, room to 
play hide-and-go-seek, room to ride horseback, 
room—room for everything. 

John Henry Benedict, Junior, was out-doors, 
and out of sight too, as his solemn-faced sire 
passed into the house, saying to himself: “Tl 
send the child into the nursery if he is making 
his usual racket, for I’ve got a touch of the 
nervous headache.’ 

You never need to do that, sir, when “John 

Henry” is out-doors, for out-doors never ob- 
jects tc a racket. Out-doors can stand any 
amount of noise, and help to make it too, for 
he is continually stirring up his robins and 
orioles and wrens, and even his unmusical 
squirrels and crows. He lets all creation sing 
and shout. He has no nerves. 
. John Henry Benedict, Senior, was not aware 
of the fact, that John Henry Benedict, Junior, 
was playing in the large, pleasant nursery of 
out-doors, or he wouldn’t have gone in with 
any nervous thought of sending him into the 
small, sunless nursery of the house, but rather 
with a thankful thought of the great blessing 
of out-doors. He would even have paused a 
moment and raised his Ebenezer on the steps, 
and yet his mercies were not so many nor so 
great as might at first be supposed. 

He shut out the voices of nature, it’s true, 
when he shut the door. No child’s or bird’s 
song could reach his ears; but he had no 
sooner taken his seat in the house than a wild 
Irish song was heard from the direction of the 
kitchen. Biddy had entirely forgotten that 
John Henry Benedict, Senior, was a nervous 
man, but he had not forgotten it. He never 
forgets that he has nerves, and that Hee 
need constant looking after. 


He forgets to pick up what he drops on the 


floor; he forgets to thank Mrs. John Henry - 


Benedict for doing it for him; he forgets to 
take her out for a ride when she needs it; he 
forgets to give her a smile when it would cost 
him ncthing but. a little good-nature ; he for- 
gets to humor her by using the scraper before 
he comes in; he forgets to say good-night to 
his child; he forgets to say good-morning to 
him ; he forgets that home is the place where a 
man ought to make himself agreeable ; he for- 
gets that the world is a place where a man 
ought to show himself kind; -he forgets the 
poor; he forgets the sick. Ah! and he forgets 
his God, but he never forgets his nerves! He 
thinks there is nothing so good for nerves as 
everlasting silence, and if he had the or- 
dering of things, the whole universe would be 
made to hold its tongue. He would give all 
children, at the moment of their entrance into 


life, the lockjaw, and would have them -so- 


framed as not to be able to skip, hop, or jump, 
but only to walk.. He would have all: birds 
born without the talent or the desire for sing- 
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ing, for they wake him up mornings. He 
would have all that exist in the world he lives 
in, to say nothing about the existences of other 
worlds, carrying on their intercourse by signs. 
He would have blessed, unbroken stillness 
from pole to pole, for it is so good for his 
nerves | 

What can be done for John Henry Benedict’s 
nerves? Stuffed birds, wax flowers, coral, 
shells, and a thousand other things can be pro- 
tected by a glass covering and kept secure 
from injury, but where can be found a cover- 
ing for the nerves in question? What is there 
that will not convey sound, and in which Mr. 
John Henry Benedict may encase his nerves 
and find rest? Nothing—nothing. Sound 
travels everywhere, and travels fast. It makes 
a lightning p&assage for itself through every- 
thing, and is very fond of going to Mr. John 
Henry Benedict’s ears. What can be done 
for him ? 


All creation is growing noisier and noisier. 
The birds, instead of getting tired of their own 
music—Mr. John Henry Benedict wonders 
they don’t—are daily composing something 
new, and devoting themselves almost entirely 
to music. And children are refusing more 
stoutly than ever to be proper, well-behaved 
children, and sit in delicious silence. Their 
hearts are fuller of music, and their throats 
are fuller of sound. They give their lungs and 
their voices less and less rest. They vie with 
each other, as never before, in making a noise ; 
and how can Mr. John Henry Benedict hope 
that the time will come when not only wars, 
but noise will cease in all the earth? He does 
not hope. Voise is so on the increase, espe- 
cially under his own roof, that his “bump” of 
Hope has fallen in. Everywhere, everything 
that hath breath is full of notse, and Mr. John 
Henry Benedict’s nerves are, therefore, full of 
pain and unrest, and his “bump” of Hope 
going fast to decay. Could he only be trans- 
planted at once to the land where, it is hoped— 
nervous people hope so—children are devel- 
oped rapidly into men and women, and be- 
come superior to the folly of making a noise, 


and where there are no’more children to ba 


born, ag in this earthly sphere, it would be the 


best thing that could happen to him. But this — 


will probably not be at present. There are, it 
is true, sudden changes and sudden deaths, 
but Mr. John Henry Benedict, Senior, is’ re- 


markably well preserved. There isnot a bone 


in his body that is not nicely rounded over 
with fat. Beef and beer have been s0 assimi- 
lated that no one would suspect him of having 
an osseous system. But there are the nerves / 
They ‘continue as they were from the begin- 
ning,” and Mr. John Henry Benediet is a most 
wretched man, and the people who live with 
him are most wretched people. John Henry 
Benedict, Junior, should, however, be excep- 
ted. Although he has to endure the sorrows of 
those who may not make a noise in the house, 
he rejoices more and more in the conscious- 


ness that he has all out-doors to himself, and 


can, at any time, get at a delightful distance 
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iron-works, the tall chimneys of 
which, plumed with smoke, might 


from John Henry Benedict, Senior. He has 
so long been called “little torment,’ “little 


plague,” “little nuisance,” “little scamp,” and 
so many switches—not quite so little—have 
been broken over him, that he has become 
used both to hard names and switches, as eels 
get used to the process of skinning, or as sol- 
diers get used to powder and shot. And more 


fire the ambition of Vulcan could he 
emerge from the mythology of the 
past and be a part of the living pre- 
sent. 

It is not a matter of surprise that 
such surroundings have developed 


men who have been able to shape 
the material world within their 


than this, he loves his mother, and she loves 





other exactly, so that nothing need be done for 
the boy. But what shall be done for the man? 
What shall be done for John Henry Benedict, 
Senior? 

He might take all the quack medicines that 
have ever enriched newspapers, but not one of 
them would help him. And whatever he 
takes, the cure would doubtless*be slow, he 
has so long had nerves. 

But we would recommend to him to begin 
immediately to put himself in the way of a 
cure. We would advise him to try, for one 
hour, to enjoy other people’s liberty as well as 
his own, and it may be that while he is trying, 
he’fl find he can. : 

Just try this, Mr. John Henry Benedict. 
Compel yourself to tolerate pleasantly, if you 
can not positively enjoy, what others enjoy. 

Drive forever out of your head the notion 
that all of the race who come in contact with 
you, or who live in daily contact with you, 
must humor yeur taste for silence, and ever 
bear in mind that you have nerves. 

Get a larger heart as soon as possible, and 
you will find that that is doing much. to 
strengthen and fortify your nerves for the noise 
that must inevitably be made in this world. 

Cultivate in your heart the love of children, 
especially the love of John Henry Benedict, 
Junior, and you'll presently find that love 
makes all things pleasant, even a noise / 


him, and they both love out-doors, and fit each & SN \ << R ‘\ 
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LITTLE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


WHAT are you good for, my brave little man ? 
Answer that question for me if you can— 
You, with your fingers as white as a nun, 
You, with your ringlets as bright as the sun. 
All the day long with your busy contriving, 
Into all mischief and fun you are driving ; 
See if your wise little noddle can tell 

What you are good for—now ponder it well. 


Over the carpet the dear little feet 

Came with a patter to climb on my seat ; 

Two merry eyes, full of frolic and glee, 

Under their lashes looked up unto me ; 

Two little hands pressing soft on my face, 
Drew me down close in a loving embrace ; 
Two rosy lips gave the answer so true— 
“Good to love you, mamma; good to love you.” 


————si 6 EP + oe —_ 


A SCHOOLMASTER, who had an inveterate 
habit of talking to himself when alone, was 
asked what motive he could have in talking to 
himself. Jonathan replied that he had two 


good substantial reasons: In the first place, he 
liked to talk to a sensible man ; and, in the next 
place, he !tked to hear a man of sense talk. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
MICHIGAN. 





BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





CAPTAIN. Ea B.. WeA RD, 

A WELL-ORGANIZED human being, one who 
has a sane mind in a sound body, will be more 
or less educated by the events of his life, and 
sculptured into symmetry and fitness by his 
surroundings. The mountains have ever been 
the fortresses of freedom, and the thrones on 
which liberty has been crowned with honor. 
Those who were born and cradled on the hills 
are pretty sure to have a taste for the pictur- 
esque and sublime, and massive ideas are as 
natural to mountain scenery as its giant shad- 
ows are when the unclouded sun is in the 
heavens. ‘ 

Prairie and lake views, like the water-scene 
of the ocean, have a natural tendency to broaden 
human nature whenever it is susceptible of 
expansion. Narrow notions of commerce, of 
culture, of religion, of progress, and of human 
development generally, are not normal to the 
West. Nature has widened the lakes to the di- 
mensions of inland seas, and you might drop 
some of the New England States into them 
without causing their waters to overflow; the 
vast prairies, walled by the blue horizon, sug- 
gest unmeasured territory beyond, and the 
iron horse hastening over the iron road seems 
forever approaching yet never reaching the 
hill country in the distance. 

These great pages constantly spread before 
an active intellect, can not fail to greaten the 
nature of a well-organized man or woman, 
hence we find that the true man of the West 
is an Eastern man expanded—or a native to 
the manor born enlarged by his relationship to 
the broad meadows and waters about him. 

At the West we find farms whose bounda- 
ries embrace entire townships ; floating-palaces 
that can carry a whole parish of passengers ; 














reach to their own profit; making 
it yield to the pressure of their 
strength and skill, and getting from 
it wealth, and the ease, elegance, 
and independence which wealth can 
purchase; making the “ wilderness 
blossom like the rose ;” supplanting 
the log-house with the palace, and 
placing within their grasp the in- 
struments of labor, of instruction, 
and of refinement. 

Among those representative men 
of the West who have been able to 
create events, and then shape them 
to their own use, so as to secure 
thrift, and then win wealth and dis- 
tinction, Captain Eben B. Ward is conspicuous. 

When Michigan was considered the far 
West, and Detroit was in its infancy, Captain 
Ward, then a very young man, began his ca- 
reer as a seaman on Lake Michigan. As mas- 
ter of a humble craft he pursued his perilous 
adventures, year after year toughening his 
stout frame into healthy endurance and iron 
strength by hardship and exposure, and educat- 
ing his natural courage by danger and ship- 
wreck, and the incidents of “life upon the 
waves,” so that he had the pluck to take hold of 
any new enterprise that promised a good re- 
ward for risk and labor. When the great rail- 
road, that epic of iron with its couplet of bars, 
touched the shores of the lake, he saw at a 
glance that water communication with the 
great West beyond would inevitably be a 
source of immediate profit, and the men of cap- 
ital; who knew of his seamanship and his 
trustworthiness, gave him all the material help 
he needed to start the enterprise. His energy, 
courtesy, and correct business habits won for 
him a large number of friends, and laid the 
foundation of the great fortune he has gained. 

With that vision and foresight which is so 
marked in some of our enterprising men of 
trade, he saw that the iron and the timber of 
Michigan must eventually be in great demand, 
that these treasures of nature were designed 
to build up great towns and cities at the West; 
and he might have used the language of the 
poet, and have said: 

‘* The trees are teachers that I love ; 
Their leafy book I oft have read; 


Their boughs point to the world above; 
Their roots point to the world that’s dead. 


O quickening thought, the wood so lorn 
In winter, and in spring so fair, 

Holds in its trunks for the unborn, - 
Cities and ships and coffins there.” 


With his rapidly increasing fortune, he pur- 
chased immense tracts of land and beds of 
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iron-ore, both of which he turned to 
the best account. His immense iron- 
works at Wyandotte, at Chicago, at 
Milwaukie, attest his enterprise. In 
these establishments he has inyested 
immense sums of money, and in 
them he employs hundreds of men. 
From the period of his young man- 
hood up to the present time, the ra- 
dius of his business has been con- 
stantly widening, and it is a cause 
of astonishment, even to men deeply 
engaged in commerce and finance, 
that he can transact his vast busi- 
ness, With its complicated relations, 
and yet remain self-poised at his 
desk; always ready and willing to 
receive and entertain those who call 
upon him, turning abruptly from 
columns of figures and packages of 
business letters and bank accounts 
to the discussion of the topics of the 
times, proving himself thoroughly 
posted on local, State, and national 
affairs. 

This Ajax of the Western business 
men bears upon his shoulders a weight of re- 
sponsibility that would utterly crush a common 
man, but he bears the burden without loss of 
temper or of sleep or appetite, and his smoothly- 
shaved and full-orbed face indicates an easy 
conscience and good digestion. The lines up- 
on his mathematical forehead show that he is 
a practical thinker, and that his thoughts run 
in a connected channel, and his emphatic ut- 
terances show him to be a brave and earnest 
man. Itis evident that he is an absolute and 
hearty hater of shams and hypocrisy ; indeed, 
his outspeaking style of conversation must be 
startling to timid men, and offensive to those 
who are mean and given to dissimulation. His 
half-shut eyes seem to be condensed lens, 
through which he looks into the future; and 
he sees more with these mere slits of light un- 
der his lashes, than most men do who look with 
open-eyed wonder at the world. His finely- 
cut mouth and chin are guarantees of that 
good taste which he has shown in the erection 
of his house, the planning and planting of his 
grounds, and the excellent collection of books 
in his library, all of which, save the books of 
reference, he has read. He is physically a 
massive man, weighing at least two hundred 
pounds, broad-shouldered and symmetrical, 
with a large head covered with abundant hair; 
now tinged with silver. His forehead is pro- 
minent, and marked with lines of thought; 
his eyes are half closed, as though they would 
concentrate the light of the brain in order to 
- look into that which is distant, and see through 
the darkness of the present. 

He is fifty-five years of age, with a strong 
and vigorous body, and I have no doubt there 
art thirty years of good life in him yet. He 
does not belong to that class of men who 
feather their nest, and crow in luxurious indo- 
lence over their neighbors. He continues the 
active pursuits of life because it is his duty to 
work; wealth is no excuse for idleness, be- 
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cause at least a thousand men are dependent 
on him for their daily wages and for their 
daily work; because he does not consider 
that the plans of his life are crystallized into 
completeness. Captain Ward has a good share 
of that uncommon attribute common sense, 
allied to shrewdness and quickness of percep- 
tion and untiring energy, and I may add cour- 
age. No disaster can conquer such a man. 
You may strip him of his possessions, but he 
will not yield—he will rub his hands and take 
a fresh hold. Should he fall and fracture a 
rib, he will be thankful that his neck is not 
broken. What a grand commissary of sub- 
sistence he would have made! He could feed 
and move armies as easily as he can kindle 


forges and push steamboats and locomotives’ 


about him. He has the enterprise of Van- 
derbilt, with more vigor and a larger brain— 
a brain cultivated by reading the best books in 
the language. In general intelligence, the fast 
old gentleman of New York would suffer if 
placed in contrast with our Western sailor. 
With his powerful physique and indomitable 
will, he would have risen to distinction in any 
useful vocation. Captain Ward is a millionaire 
His fortune is the fruit of industry and enter- 
prise. His steamboats have been commercial 
shuttles on the Western waters, weaving the 
warp of the East with the woof of the West. No 
man of the West has done more to develop 
the resources of this State and to promote its 
commercial welfare than Capt. Ward. No 
man is more widely known at the West, and I 
therefore present him to the reader as a repre- 
sentative man. At the great show-case of the 
world, the Exhibition at Paris, there will be a 
specimen of his skill—a piece of railroad iron 
encased in steel, an invention which will revo- 
lutionize the system of building railroads. 
Rails constructed on his new plan will wear 
much longer and be far less liable to break 
than those now in use. 








JACOB M. HOWARD. 

I have spoken of the influence of mountain 
scenery on the mind and character of man. 
The subject of this sketch was born and edu- 
cated in Vermont, and afterward expanded 
into greatness at the West, where he has been 
crowned with the highest honors the State of 
his adoption could bestow upon him. He, 
with Mr. Z. Chandler, represents Michigan in 
the Senate of the United States, and the State 
neyer had an abler representative. He hasthe 
culture of Cass, with a broader and more liber- 
al intellect, and a more generous nature. In- 
deed, it is not extravagant praise to say that, 
as an orator, he is a head and shoulders taller 
than the shrewd diplomatist was in the prime 
of his life. Cass was a statesman of the school 
the students of which were cunning politicians, 
and he devoted to his own pecuniary interests 
and political advancement the energies he 
should have given to the country. By accept- 
ing office he entered into a contract to labor 
for the welfare of the nation, but he never lost 
sight of the golden opportunities which-prom- 
ised him personal emolument; hence he died 
rich in money, but left only a small legacy of 
political capital to his party. 

Howard is a good statesman, but a poor 
financier—his own interests seem to be lost in 
the all-absorbing interests of the State and the 
nation. He represents Michigan, and not him- 
self, at the Capitol. 


General Cass, who had many excellent traits, 
could have used the language of Lord Erskine 
to Lord Eldon, who held high office for many 
years, when he said, “ Seals afford a good living.” 
Howard is in statesmanship what Ward is in 
business—a leader—a head man—one who will 
be driver, and will not be horse. His opinions 
are sure to be sound, and he can express them 
with great power and eloquence. He has the 
vital, the emotional, and the intellectual force, 
and the flow of speech which the speaker must 
have in order to be truly eloquent. Cold 
words may be correctly spoken and elegant, 
but if there be no heart-pulse in them, they 
fall like flakes of snow from a statue of ice. I 
do not over-praise the prototype of this pen-and- 
ink type when I say that he has-a Websterian 
mind. He has enlarged and lofty views of 
political economy and constitutional govern- 
ment, and looks beyond and above mere local 
issues further and higher than the district 
which embraces his residence and the bank 
where he keeps his deposits. Without neg- 
lecting the interests of his constituents, he 
considers the needs of the entire nation, and 
when he speaks in the Senate, he has a 
nation for an audience, and his judgment is 
considered authority at home and abroad. He 
may be called:a solid man—a man of weight; 
his words moye the scale in which they fall, 
and they palpitate with thought and feeling. 
He is a scholarly man, has been a most indus- 
trious student of books, and has gleaned.a great. 
deal of useful learning, which he turns to good 
account in his public efforts. 

In speaking, he usually begins slowly and 
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deliberately, as though he would caress his 
lips into quicker life and feeling. When he 
has measured his auditors, and fairly launched 
his voice, the blood hastens to the vital organs 
and the brain, and he warms with the subject 
of discussion, every syllable coming clean cut 
and fervid from his tongue, while his large 
eyes glow with magnetic fire, his whole face 
lighting up with gleams of emotion. There is 
no haste in his utterance, and no hesitation ; 
it flows on like the “Pontiac wave,” gather- 
ing volume and power as it proceeds, sweep- 
ing before it the sophistry and even the argu- 
ment of his opponent, as the waves do the 
weeds of the sea. His efforts are not of the 
spread-eagle style; there are no rhetorical dis- 
plays of language; no sophomorical lugging 
of figures into his argument for the purpose oft 
ornamentation. What he says is pertinent, 
and in the plainest and most effective English. 
A few extracts from one of his best efforts will 
give the reader an idea of his style. 

Mr. Howard’s funeral oration in memory of 
our late President, Abraham Lincoln, is fully 
equal to the effort of Mr. Bancroft on the same 
subject: 

“Often during our country’s yet unfinished 
trials we have seen in our streets the slow fu- 
neral procession with its gloomy hearse and 
sable trappings, and listened with sad hearts 
to the mufHed drum as the remains of some 
hero lately fallen in our defense passed to the 
long rest of the grave. Martyrs to the holy 
cause in which we were forced to take up 
arms, our Richardson, Fairbanks, Roberts, 
Broadhead, Williams, Whittlesey, Speed, Buhl, 
and many—alas how many others! noble, 
brave, and generous—have been returned to us 
from the battle-field lifeless, but proud and en- 
during proofs both of the obstinacy of the con- 
flict and the unconquerable spirit of freemen 
engaged in a righteous cause; and every town 
and hamlet in the land has witnessed the like 
pageants of sorrow, as the chances of war have 
enabled the friends of our slaughtered soldiers, 
fallen under the blows of the enemy, to re- 
claim their remains, and entomb them where 
a mother or a sister’s, father’s or a brother’s 
tears could moisten their grave. The hero 
dust lends sacredness to the spot, and often, 
aye, for ages to come, shall the hand of friend- 
ship plant and nourish there the amaranth of 
undying love and gratitude. 

“Compared, however, with the multitudes 
who have succumbed on the field of battle, and 
in the midst of the crash and clamor of the con- 
flict, and have been lost sight of. those who 
are thus snatched from among the undistin- 
guished dead are few indeed. The memories 
of all alike are dear to our hearts; and the 
land has mourned, and still mourns as never 
nation mourned, for these her martyred chil- 
dren, whether in life they were high or low, 
rich or poor. And everywhere, whether in the 
costly mansion of wealth, or in the humble 
cottage of poverty, wherever the great grief 
has penetrated, the spirit of a just and sympa- 
thizing country has been present to whisper 
consolation to the mourner, and to bind up the 
wounds of private sorrow. Yes, we have a 
right to assert, and do here assert, a great and 
striking truth, that the passions aroused and 
put into activity by four years of war, the 
bloodiest of the century, have not in any per- 
ceptible degree hardened the sensibilities of 
the American people to scenes of private grief; 
but, thanks to the sound, pervading moral and 
religious instruction which underlies our ciy- 
ilization, those sensibilities, of which the love 
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of liberty is the greatest element, are as fresh, 
as kindly as ever.” 
* * * * * * * 
“The sun had set upon the wide-spread joy 
and the shades of night had closed over the 
land; but the flags of our gladness still fiut- 
tered along every street, and from millions of 
homes throughout the continent, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific seas. The man in public 
employment had for a moment dismissed the 
anxieties of his position; the minister of God 
was on his knees, praying for his country, his 
people and his race; labor had laid aside the 
implements of toil and was smiling joyfully in 
the bosom of home and family ; fireside cir- 
cles were jubilant over the achievement of so 
many and such glorious triumphs, and the pale 
cheek of bereavement that had saddened over 
the death of heroic husbands and sons smiled 
from beneath its weeds, and in the general joy 
began to feel the relentings of forgiveness for 
their slayers; patriot fathers at countless 
hearths were returning fervent thanks to God 
for the salvation of their country and the sweets 
of peace, under whose smiles their sons were 
about to be restored to their arms. All was buoy- 
ancy of spirit, gladness, and hope. A nation 
retiring to rest was blessing Abraham Lincoln 
for the part he had acted in securing this al- 
most heavenly contentment and joy. Fatigued 
with the heavy cares of state he had as a 
means of relaxation—for which he had a fond- 
ness—repaired with his wife and only one at- 
tendant to the theater, where, in his box, he 
was quietly witnessing the play. Doubtless 
his active and benevolent mind, filled with the 
common gladness and enjoying in anticipation 
the glory of leadership in the great work of 
pacification, was at this supreme moment re- 
volving the means fitted for that end, and his 
soul reaching anxiously forward to grasp the 
highest prize to which humanity can aspire. 
He saw the wounds of a bleeding country 
staunched; he saw prosperity restored; the 
hand of industry again tilling the field it 
should reap; commerce again enlivening the 
land and the sea ; labor and skill hiding from 
view the furrows of war; the masses of the 
people of the North and of the South again 
united in the sacred bond of friendship, pro- 
tecting and protected by each other, both 
clinging to the principles and government be- 
queathed us by a common ancestry; and he 
saw—glorious vision !—transcendent evidence 
of his greatness and goodness !—the blessings 
of LrpertTy given to every child of humanity, 
without reference to the color of his skin, 
throughout the broad possessions of the Re- 
public; calmly the great and good man sits, 
the center of a nation’s love and gratitude— 
the hope, the only sure hope even of his ene- 
mies; when suddenly, without warning, with- 
out the means of defense, and without even a 
moment to prepare for the Hereafter, he sinks 
under the blow of the malignant assassin.” 
* * * * * * * 


“ Mr. Lincoln was a great man—not great by 
culture or study, for the necessities of his early 
condition deprived him of the means of educa- 
tion, but great in his moral nature and in the 
native powers of his mind. Cradled in honest 
poverty, he was literally one of the toiling mil- 
lions. No family opulence came to his aid. 
Left motherless in his infancy, the father who 
reared him was too poor to give him instruc- 
tion in any art but that of earning his bread 
by the sweat of his brow. He labored with 
his own hands at the hard and rugged tasks 
of the early pioneer in the forest. The woods 
rang with the axe of Abraham Lincoln, and 
the strong division fence between neighbors 
was the work of his hands. The wants, the 


tastes, the habits, the amusements of the hard- 
working settler—he was familiar with them 
all, because he had participated in them all. 
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His character was molded by them; his sym- 
pathies were with them; and though by his 
own almost unaided efforts he obtained an edu- 
cation that lifted him above them and placed 
him in the legal profession, he never felt above 
them. The life of the pioneer is the school 
from which are drawn the true lessons of 
‘liberty, equality, and fraternity ; and no one 
drank more deeply of this fountain of instruc- 
tion than he. It was the source of that per- 
petual flow of laughter-moving anecdotes, 
quaint comparisons, and piquant illustrations 
which filled his speeches, writings, and con- 
versations, and furnished aliment for that sin- 
‘gular love of the ridiculous and the comic 
which distinguished him, and which often 
showed itself in the most solemn transactions. 
His temperament was buoyant and _ hopeful, 
and his feelings remained placid and unruffled 
under the most perplexing and irritating cir- 
cumstances. He was resolute and courageous, 
but these qualities were modified by cautious- 
ness that often looked like wariness, and even 
timidity, for he was ambitious of success, and 
well knew the uncertainty of events. No man 
was more patient and circumspect in weighing 
the considerations on both sides of a question 
and coming to a just conclusion; and when 
his purpose was finally taken, he adhered to it 
with manly tenacity. His word was that of a 
man of honor and honesty, and he scorned to 
shrink from the responsibility it imposed. He 
resorted to no artifice or arrangements to 
avoid or evade it; and consequently he never 
allowed himself to make hasty or ill-consider- 
ed promises. Although slow in adopting a 
conclusion in matters of grave importance, 
his faculties were active and quick in their 
movements. His power of generalization was 
most vigorous and rapid, showing a keenness 
and justness of observation, a quickness and 
force of analysis, and a clearness of reasoning 
that fall to the lot of very few. This, united 
to the habit of unceasing industry and atten- 
tion to the minutest details as well as the 
general effect of his plans, made him a most 
prominent counselor as well as actor. His 
self reliance was great because his sagacity 
was great; and those err egregiously who 
suppose that the leading features of his policy 
were merely the suggestions of other minds. 
This trait of his character was especially dis- 
played during the first two years of the war 
in his retention in command of Generals so 
violently opposed to his political views as in 
the opinion of the great mass of his party 
greatly to weaken the military efforts of the 
Government. And it must be said in his 
praise, that in this his object and intention 
were to unite all loyal men, whatever might 
be their mere party divisions, in one grand 
and cordial effort to crush the rebellion. I 
have formed the opinion that the quali- 
ties of his mind were eminently those essential 
to the profession of arms. He was courage- 
ous without rashness, bold but wary, of a 
quick perception of the nature of his own po- 
sition and that of his adversary, and of a 
mind fruitful in resources, filled with a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. With 


“proper education and experience he would 


have made a distinguished commander, for 
he had all the true elements of military genius, 
and he was not without some confidence in 
his ability to direct the operations of armies, 
as the history of his labors during the first 
three years of the war abundantly show; 
though they also prove that his interference 
arose rather from his anxiety for the immedi- 
ate suppression of the rebellion than from the 
conviction of his own fitness to guide our mil- 
itary movents. With all his affability and sim- 
plicity of manners he was gifted by nature 
with the spirit of command. You had but to 
look upon that deep eye, that calm, contem- 
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plative brow’ and tall, stately person, to feel 
that you were in the presence of one endowed 
by nature with superior qualities, with a will, 
a purpose of his own, fitted for some great 
leadership among men; though the plainness 
of his manners, and that native modesty which 
he wore asa garment, relieved you at once of all 
sensation of awe or uneasiness. A child of the 
people, a worshiper, himself, of liberty, that 
regulated liberty to which under God he owed 
all that he was, all the fame he had won, 
or could win, his soul yearned with but one 
ambition, the preservation of that people and 
their benign institutions, and the extension of 
that liberty to all the sons of men. 

“Look at him in his true light—the penniless 
boy laboring for bread in the coarse life of the 
settler, eking out by his own hard toil, with- 
out the compassionate aid of a. fr iend, the 
scanty means of personal subsistence ; rising 
at length to what was to him the raptures of a 
moderate education, won by the same means; 
then taking rank with the foremost of his State 
in a laborious, learned profession; then shin- 
ing as the most brilliant light in the discussion 
of the greatest question in which the liberties 
of this country were ever involved; then ele- 
vated to the chief magistracy by an unprece- 
dented majority of his countrymen ; and then, 
after four years of civil war of the greatest 
magnitude, and domestic dissensions of the 
most frightful type, again and by a far more 
numerous vote elevated to the same high trust, 
look, citizens of the Republic ! look, ye judges 
of human character all over the world! and 
tell me, Was this man a tyrant? To bring 
such a charge is to accuse a whole people of 
hypocrisy when they say they love liberty and 
hate tyranny ; it is to pronounce them liberti- 
cides while they are pouring out their blood 
like water in the holy cause of their own free- 
dom and that of their children. It is an ab- 
surdity so great that human instincts, unaided 
by reasoning, rise up and rebuke it. 


“ Mr. incoln’ s moral character was without 
stain or suspicion. He loved justice, and was 
honest. I think no man can say that in the 
most difficult circumstances or in the most ob- 
stinate disputations he ever showed a want of 
frankness. He loved truth because its white- 
ness and purity were akin to his own nature. 
He was an utter stranger to what are called 
the arts of statesmanship. He loved simplicity 
of equipage and, simplicity of living, for his 
condition had once been lowly, and he carried 
into public life the economical tastes which grew 
up with him; and his head was too sound to 
be made dizzy by the elevation. Temperate 
and abstemious in his habits, blessed with 
vigorous health and a physical’ frame capable 
of great endurance, the morning light found 
him devoted to his oreat task ; and no hour of 
the day found or left him unemployed i in the 
service of his country. Plain but courteous in 
his intercourse and manners, retaining much 
of the honesty, simplicity, and familiarity of 
demeanor of his early life, his good sense and 
good taste never so far ‘lost their control of 
him as to permit him to attempt to copy the 
manners of others. The humblest as well as 
the highest found himself “at home” in his 
presence, and his ear and his heart were open 
to both alike. 


“He loved his country. She first, she last, 
she ever, was the object of his care and his 
love. She was to him a revered mother, every 
pang of whose struggling heart found a re- 
sponse in his own. How did he weep over her 
slain children, his own brothers, his own flesh 
and blood ; and when that mother, wringing 
her hands’ in agony, though not in despair, 
called upon him with her: resistless yoice to 


make further efforts to save her honor and her | 


life, with. what heroic, what almost superhuman 
fortitude did he obey her commands! With 
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his hopes centred in the JUSTICE OF HER CAUSE, 
and his heart resting upon the undoubted 
favor of God, he executed her repeated man- 
dates ; and w ith that confiding, weeping moth- 
er followine him through clouds and darkness 
and seas of blood, he held his onward way till, 
arriving at the ight of complete tridmph 
over her foes, assured peace and doubly assured 
liberty, his Heavenly Father recalled him 
home and left us to mourn him and to pay 
these sad honors to his memory. 

“ Noble spirit !—he has finished his course— 
he has kept the faith ; he has done his duty to 
his beloved country, and therefore the land 
mourns him. Farewell, hero of liberty, friend 
of the race! go to the companionship of 
Washington, Warren, and the great of other 
days ! Pr rophet of the New Era! ascend to the 
rewards of a martyrdom hardly less dear to 

mankind than those which crowned the throng 
which came up out of much tribulation and 
washed their robes white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Take thy seat in the midst of the 
great and good, whom in all ages the tears of 
Saige humanity have followed to the tomb. 

hou art their peer! 

“Thy dust needs no stately mausoleum to re- 
mind posterity of thy deeds or thy character. 
Thy enduring monument is in the hearts of the 
friends of their country and of liberty. Well 
fulfilled is thy mission. A thousand years shall 
pass and the name of Abraham Lincoln shall 
be as familiar to the inhabitants of this broad 
continent as are the names of Numa Pompi- 
lius in Roman, Alfred in British, or Washing- 
ton in American story. Yes, gentle but heroic 
chief! we dismiss thee from the mighty task 
thou has performed, to the rewards which 
await good deeds in a better world, and to a 
fame as immortal as the love of liberty P 


Ifany American has given the world a pu- 
rer and better utterance than this, I should like 
to read it. 

Mr. Howard is about fifty-five years of age, 
and above the ordinary size and stature. His 
Atlantean shoulders are surmounted with a 
large and well-balanced head. His hair is 
brown and mixed with gray, and his face, 
which is broad and ruddy, is lighted with large 
dark eyes. The eagle nose and compressed 
lips show power, firmness,.and the love of 
command. The symmetry of the face indicates 
evenness of temper, self-control, and steadiness 
which would not yield to an assault from the 
opposite side of the House. He is a most for- 
midable opponent, and when he strikes, his 
blows fall like the thunder of Thor. 


——< eo 
PROOFS OF PHRENOLOGY, 
DRAWN FROM PATHOLOGICAL DATA. 


Wirurn the past five years French and 
English medical men have observed a number 
of cases of a very peculiar (lisease, consisting 
of the deprivation of the faculty of express- 
ing certain ideas by the appropriate words. 
This has been called Aphasie; and it may 
suspend or destroy the capacity of the subject 
to command either or all of the four classes of 


signs by means of which man signifies his — 


ideas—7. ¢.,speech, gesture, writing, and draw- 
ing. The peculiarity of it is, that this disturb- 
ance (for in some instances it is only temporary) 
is a direct though unanticipated proof of 
Phrenology. 

The subject was recently discussed in the 
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French Academy of Medicine, on the ocea- 
sion of the reading of a memoir, upon the co- 
incidence of the derangement of speech with 
lesions of the left hemisphere of the brain. 
If any one doubts that these cases furnished 
a proof, and an indisputable one, of Phre- 
nology, let him find settled conviction thereof 
in the declaration of M. Sulet, a prominent 
member of the Academy, who said “ the infer- 
ences of the author from his numerous cases 
would lead to phrenological conclusions, and that 
as his mind was long since made up as to the 
fallacy of these, he declined to. discuss:the 
paper.” In short, since his mind was made up, 


M. Sulet refused to be bothered with the fuets 
collected by M. Dox, the author of the 
memoir. 

We all remember how the first, and as far as 
we know the only, book pretending to be 
of scientific character, yet written in recanta- 
tion of Phrenology, was by a Frenchman, and 
yet here are facts which the French Academy 
can not dispose of without admitting the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, that there is a special 
location in the hemisphere of the brain for the 
different faculties, though there is the alterna- 
tive that, like M. Sulet, the Academy may 
refuse to debate or consider them, because 
“they lead to phrenological conclusions,” as 
he declares. 

But fortunately for the cause of science 
(and Phrenology can only stand or fall with 
that), other members of the Academy refused 
to accept this dictum, and insisted that the 
“memoir” of facts should be discussed. 

This memoir, so far as we observe, consisted 
wholly of facts. In the discussion, M. Bouil- 
land, who for the last forty years has advocated 
the localization of the faculty of articulate lan- 

uage in the anterior lobes, while he did not 
a the time) “contend for the truth of crani- 
ology,” maintained that Phrenology, properly 
so-called, really possessed a seventijice foundation. 

M. Trousseau, the greatest of French medi- 
cal men, in a remarkable discourse prolonged 
oyer two meetings, entered into“a complete 
exposition of the disturbances of articulated 
language called Aphasie. He cited numerous 
instances from his abundant clinical resources 
exhibiting this general or partial deprivation 
of the means of communicating ideas. Es- 
sential differences he showed exist between 
this condition and the impediment of articula- 
tion consequent on paralysis. At first sight, 
the asserted localization of a function in one 
side of an organ so apparently symmetrical as 
the brain, seems highly improbable ; “ but sin- 
gular as it may seem, it must be accepted,” M. 
Trousseau said. 

Taking the general statement of M. Bouil- 
land and Dox, that the anterior lobes are those 
in which the faculty of language is seated, M. 
Trousseau is able to adduce “eighteen cases 
favoring this view. It may therefore be left 
undoubted, so far as. this class of proofs is 
concerned (and this is the highest class), that 
the localization of the faculty of language is 
certain, for if not, any independent research 
but pathology itself, seen from the stand-point 
of medical men, presents facts which can be 
understood on no other ground than the admis- 
sion of Phrenology in its proper and truest 
sense; and we may say that no better proof is - 
possible to establish any doctrine in science. 

If we are still uncertain, or would remain 
so, with M. Sulet, of the ‘French Academy, 
we have only,as an alternative, to make up our 
minds, first, as to the “ fallacy” Ofc phrenolo- 
gical conclusions, ” because, the “ facts” lead to 
them, or, second, "refuse to make up our minds 
about the Facts, because they lead to phrenolo- 
gical conclusions. R. K. BROWN, M.D. 
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On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabants. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Hosea iv. 6. 





HEALTH AT HOME; 
OR, HYGIENE IN ITS PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RELATIONS. —No. I. 


BY JOHN H. GRISCOM, M.D. 


Our previous number concluded with a brief 
announcement of the principal purposes for 
which the air surrounding the globe is carried 
into the interior of the body. The first object, 
if we may be allowed to speak of either one as 
second, where all are so important, is to convert 
the Food into Blood. The particular part 
performed by the atmosphere in this operation, 
we will endeayor to make clear in a few words. 

Every one is atleast aware of the pleasure of 
eating and drinking, of the gratification experi- 
enced in the act of appeasing hunger, that 
mysterious feeling which apparently has its 
seat in the stomach, but which that organ has 
no more particular interest in than any other 
part of the body. The sensation of hunger is 
manifested in the stomach merely as an 
indication that it is through that organ the 
wants of the whole body are to be supplied ; 
just as the sensation of sleepiness is manifested 
in the eyelids, as an indication that they must 
be closed to shut out the light from the eyes, in 
order that the whole body may obtain uninter- 
rupted rest. In that case it is not the eyelids 
only, but the entire system which demands re- 
pose, as it requires afresh supply of food when 
hunger is felt. 

It is a popular supposition that the digestion 
of the food is confined to, and completed by, 
the operations carried on én the stomach. 'This 
idea has doubtless grown out of the fact, that 
by taking food into the stomach, hunger is 
appeased. It is certain that no further sensa- 
tion is experienced in the process of digestion 
after hunger is relieved by eating, except the 
stomach be overloaded with food, producing 
temporary inconvenience, or when its power of 
performing its duty is impaired by disease, pro- 
ducing dyspepsia. The work,of supplying the 
whole body with nourishment is at that mo- 
ment apparently, so far as all sensation is con- 
cerned, completed. But the reception of food 
into the stomach, and the action of that organ 
upon it, preparing it for other stages of the pro- 
cess, is in fact only the first step in a long and 
complicated chemico-physiological operation. 
It is not designed here to go into a description 
of the various parts of the process, interesting 
as they are to the student of anatomy and 
physiology, and might be to many readers ; it 
is intended in this connection, merely to call 
attention to the part which the atmosphere 
plays in the process, for it is literally true, 
strange as it may appear to those who have 
not thought upon the subject, that Respiration 
is a part and the last act of Digestion. Without 
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the admission of air into the lungs, and its con- 
tact and mixture there with the food, the most 
nutritious articles of diet, though carried 
through every other stage of the digestive pro- 
cess, would be as useless as so much sand or 
sawdust. It is, indeed, the vitalizing influence 
of the atmosphere which gives the food its 
power of nutrition, and enables it to impart its 
growing and strengthening properties to the 
body. 

The atmosphere, as every student of chem- 
istry knows, is an agent of the most powerful 
character in many operations, both upon ani- 
mate and inanimate matter. Its action is most 
strikingly illustrated in the phenomena of com- 
bustion. A piece of wood or charcoal, or the oil 
and candles used in illumination, when brought 
into certain relations with the atmosphere, are 
totally changed in character, and in the pro- 
cess of change give out great volumes of heat 
and light. This process of combustion, or the 
conversion of wood, coal, and oil into other 
and different combinations, is analogous to the 
conversion of food into the living tissue of the 
body. When the food, in a crude and bulky 
state, is admitted into the stomach, it is 
there, with the assistance of the liver, the 
spleen, the intestines, etc., prepared by a 
certain mode of refinement and distillation, 
to be bronght finally into contact with the 
atmosphere for its sanguification—in other 
words, its conversion into blood. 

This process may be compared to that by 
which gas is prepared for illuminating our 
houses. The raw material, oil or coal or 
resin, dug out of the bowels of the earth or 
gathered from the trees, is put through a pro- 
cess of distillation, or digestion, in crucibles and 
retorts, by which the useless dross is separated 
from the finer parts, and thus there is derived 
from it the invisible substance called Gas, which 
is collected in reservoirs and held in readiness to 
be conveyed to our houses for instant use when 
needed. It is plain to every one that without 


contact with the atmosphere, under such cir-~ 


cumstances as will enable them to unite chemi- 
cally, the gas thus separated would be quite 
useless; but when thus united, a volume of 
light and heat is the consequence. So it is 
with the food of the body; introduced in its 
crude form into the stomach, digestion, as it is 
commonly understood, is but a preparation of 
it by the separation of the finer from the gross- 
er parts—the available from the unavailable 
—the rejection of the latter out “into the 
draught”—and the transmission of the former, 
refined and pure, to be united with the vital- 
izing property of the air, whence come life, 
and warmth, and strength. 

Pure air consists of two distinct parts or 
gases, viz.: Nitrogen, composing about four 
fifths, and Oxygen, the remaining one fifth, of 
its volume. The latter, Oxygen, is the sole 
vitalizing power of the air, and possesses the 
most surprising properties. It is called, tech- 
nically, a supporter of combustion, as it is one of 
a small class of substances possessing that pro- 
perty; but it is in fact itself the cause of com- 
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bustion, in the way in which that action is 
generally understood. The combustion of 4 
body in the air is nothing more or less than the 
union of the burning body with the oxygen of 
the air, whereby the oxygen disappears from 
the air, and its place is occupied by the result- 
ing compound gases, the chief of which is 
carbonic acid gas, formed by the union of the 
oxygen with the carbon of the burning sub- 
stance. In open-air-combustion there are 
other products, according to the nature of the 
burning body, such as light, heat, aqueous 
vapor, carbonic oxide, etc. The rusting of 
iron by iis exposure to the air is also one form 
of combustion, 7. ¢., a union of oxygen with the 
iron. In this the heat and light, if any are pro- 
duced, are imperceptible, because of the slow- 
ness of the process. 

The nitrogen in the atmosphere seems to 
have no other part to perform in the function 
of respiration than to distribute the oxygen 
and dilute its activity, which otherwise would 
be too great for the safety of the vital tissues 
with which it comes in contact, and through 
which it operates. 

The action of the oxygen of the air in the 
living body is chemically analogous to that 
of combustion out of the body, and within cer- 
tain limits has the same results. That part ot 
the food which has been properly prepared in 
the stomach and other lower organs, is trans- 
mitted upward to be mingled with the cur- 
rent of blood already in the body, and is sent 
to the lungs where it is immediately oxidized, 
and receives its living properties. 

The anatomist can trace the movements of 
the food, as it passes from the mouth, where it 
is masticated and insalivated, through the 
stomach, where the gastric juice dissolves it, 
into the duodenum or second stomach, where 
the bile acts upon it, into the small intestines 
lined with the mouths of innumerable little 
ducts (lacteals), which absorb the refined and 
useful, separating it from the’dross and useless 
portion and convey itto acommon duct, through 
which, in the form of a white creamy fluid, it 
is emptied directly in the current of venous 
blood, to be distributed through the lungs for 


_ the direct action upon it of the oxygen of the 


air. 

In the form in which the food is mingled 
with the current of blood it is called Chyle, and 
this is the analogue of the illuminating gas, in 
the comparison we have drawn. It is carried 
by the blood-current directly into contact with 
the oxygen, when, like the gas in our houses, it 
is burned by union with it. 

This phrase, “ being burned,” is not inap- 
plicable, as it may appear to some in this con- 
nection, but is strictly correct as applied to the 
action of the oxygen upon the food. The only 
differences between the two operations of burn- 
ing gas in the open air, and the oxidation of 
the food in the lungs, relate to the mode and 
the apparatus in which they are conducted, 
while the principle of the two actions is the 
same. 

At the same time that the oxygen is impart- 
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ing its vitalizing properties to the new material 
in the great life-current, the old blood, which in 
the round of its circulation has parted with a 
large portion of its life-sustaining properties and 
absorbed much old and effete material, is at the 
same time and in the same place also sub- 
jected to the oxygenizing influence of fhe 
atmosphere. In fact, a large proportion of the 
impurity which it has taken up and brings to 
the lungs to be got rid of is carbon, identical 
in character with the carbon of wood, or gas, 
or coal. 

This carbon, when in contact with the oxy- 
gen in the air-cells of the lungs, unites with it 
to form carbonic acid, precisely of the same 
nature as that produced by the combustion of 

‘gas or charcoal. A simple experiment which 
any one can perform will demonstrate this. 
Take a vial full of common lime water, and in- 
sert to the bottom of it a pipe stem, or any 
other kind of tube (a stiff straw will answer), 
and blow the breath through it. In a few 
minutes the pellucid lime water will be- 
come cloudy and opaque, and if the oper- 
ation is continued long enough, the whole 
of the liquid will assume a milky ap- 
pearance. When allowed to stand still after 
this, the liquid will again become clear by the 

precipitation to the bottom of a fine powder, 
which is the carbonate of lime, formed by the 
combination of the lime of the lime water with 
the carbonic acid of the breath.” 

We thus prove that there is carbonic acid in 
the air exhaled from the lungs, and this can 
only be derived from the union of the carbon of 
the venous blood with the oxygen of the air. 

It has already been stated that carbonic acid 
is one of the direct products of combustion, and 
we have therefore in this simple experiment a 
proof of the combustion or burning of the car- 
bon of the blood. But, some one may ask, 
where are the other products of combustion, 
the heat and light? We recall the statement 
about the rusting or oxidation of iron, to show 
that in a very slow combustion the visible re- 
sults differ from those of a rapid combustion ; 
and the combustion of the carbon of the blood 
is a much slower process than that of gas or 
wood in the open air, and can not therefore 
yield the same degree of results. Nevertheless, 
one of these products does ensue, viz., Heat, 
and it is by this means that the animal temper- 
ature is maintained above that of surrounding 
inanimate bodies. 


Thus are demonstrated the three physiologi- 
cal truths with which we set out, viz.: 1st. That 
the air serves to convert the food into blood; 
2d. To keep the blood pure by removing its 
carbon and some other elements; and 8d. 

_ That by it the elevated temperature of the 
body is maintained ;—three operations essen- 
tial every moment to the life of the individual. 

This view of the use of the atmosphere in 
digestion demonstrates the need of its purity 
and abundance, and also that any diminution 
of either must proportionately impair the use- 
fulness of our food, and consequently the nu- 
trition and strength of the body. 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


Tue Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says that 
amusements should always be selected that pro- 
mote health, vigor, and skill. They should not 
be simple, aimless wanderings after mere pleas- 
ure. Itis the true doctrine of amusement, that 
it should be such as to contribute to the well- 
being of the body. It is, therefore, important, 
especially in cities, that great provision should be 
made for athletie sports of every kind. Boating 
is good. Riding and driving are good. Gym- 
nastics are good. Various games of ball are good. 
Bowling and billiards are good. And it is desir- 
able that they should be put within the reach of 
those that live by the taxation of the brain. The 
vast multitude of professional men—lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, and, above all, ministers of 
the Gospel—ought to have an opportunity for 
cheerful, exciting, physical exercise. 


It is said that these things tend to bring men 
into bad society. It is not necessarily so. It is 
true that a man may join a yacht-club whose 
convivial habits are such that he will be in dan- 
ger perpetually ; but he ought not to join such a 
club, It is in the fact, not that yachting is bad, 
but that the man makes a bad choice. A man 
may go to the Astor House or the St. Nicholas ; 
and if he goes to a disreputable house it is his 
own fault. He ought to go to a reputable one. 
It is the joining a bad club, and not the joining 
a club, that is dangerous. And there ought to 
be so many clubs under moral and Christian in- 
fluences that it shall be the fault of every young 
man if he joins a bad one. 

And that is true of almost all athletic games, 
of all gymnastic associations, of all clubs for 
ball-playing, of bowling alleys. And the time 
has come when if a man goes to a bad place, it is 
because he chooses to associate with bad com- 
pany. He may, if he chooses, go io places that 
are not bad. For there are some places where a 
man may go and play billiards, and not lose his 
reputation.. The time has come when gentlemen 
will have this and other amusements as a part of 
household economy; so that they shall not be 
obliged to go among professional gamblers to find 
healthful recreation. 

In cities, particularly, these athletic sports fur- 
nish almost the only exercise; and more men 
break down and die for want of some such relax- 
ation, than are corrupted by them even in their 
worst estates. 

All athletic sports that turn mainly on skill 
and exhilaration, and afford opportunities for so- 
cial enjoyment, are, as a general thing, bene- 
ficial, and should be so provided that a young 
man can choose them without choosing with them 
degrading company. And, further than that, 
if in any special instance it is found that a man 
is tempted into wrong and injured by them, then 
he should abstain from indulging in them. 


—————0 +> —__. 


NERVE THLEGRAPH. 


Hetmepotz and Du Bois Raymond have re- 
cently investigated and accurately ascertained 
the rate of propagation of the nerve-force. 
The latter first demonstrated that there really 
was something passing along the nerve; this 
something is to be conceived merely as a 
“ nulse” through the nerve. 

Du Bois Raymond has illustrated the way in 
which this pulse is transmitted. 

A number of double magnetic needles are 
suspended in a long row within a glass case, 
so that the end of each needle was in a line 
with and close to, but not touching, the needle 
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in front. Pushing the initial needle obliquely 
aside, the attraction it exercised in its new 
position obliquely displaced the next adjoin- 
ing needle in a contrary direction. 


This displaced the next, and that in its turn 
the next, and thus a zigzag motion ran along 
the row of needles to the far end, where the 
movements of the terminal one rang an elec- 
tric bell. 

To show the actual transmission of the ner- 
vous agent, the Professor took a frog, and from 
the hind legs of this frog dissected a muscle 
with its attached nerve; stimulating the free 
end of the nerve by a feeble electric current, 
the muscle announced the reception of this 
stimulant by a violent contraction, rendered 
visible to the audience by the lifting of a col- 
ored disk. The nerve was now tied in the 
needle and again stimulated; this time no 
contraction of the muscle ensued, for the liga- 
ture had prevented its passage. 

This proves that the agent is quite different 
from electricity, for that force would not have 
been hindered in its transit by the mere tying 
of the conducting nerve. 

The next problem was, how to determine 
the rate at which this change proceeds along 
the nerve. A few years ago the solution of 
this problem was deemed impossible on account 
of experimental difficulties. Yet it has been 
accurately done by a method first suggested 
by M. Poréellet for measuring the velocity of 
its projectiles. 

When a current of electricity of very short 
duration is passed through a galyanometer, the 
deflection is proportionate to the duration, and 
hence the time taken by any transient phe- 
nomenon may be easily ascertained, provided 
its beginning and its end can be made coinci- 
dent with the beginning and end of an elec- 
tric current. 

This coincidence in time M. Poréellet accom- 
plished by a most ingenious experiment. This 
method has been successfully applied to meas- 
ure the comparative duration of the passage of 
the nervous agent. 

The result of these investigations on the 
velocity of the nerve-force is one which at first 
sight seems impossible, for as compared with 
light and electricity the propagation is very 
slow. The velocity of light is about 190,000 
miles per second, and of electricity even more; 
but the velocity of nerve-force is only 90 feet 
per second, 75 the velocity of a cannon- 
ball, about ;'; the velocity of sound in air, 
and not exceeding, but equal to the speed of 
an express train. 

A very interesting fact connected with nerve 
transmission was mentioned by the experi- 
menter. 

This was the effect of temperature on the 
velocity of the nerve-force. When the nerve 
was warm, the curves drawn by another mode 
of measurement, identical in its results with 
that we have described, were close together; 
but when “ice-cold water was flowed over the 
nerve, the curves were widely separated from 
each other, showing that in the latter case the 


-nervous force had traveled at a slower rate 


than in the former. 

Besides the time, however, required for 
the transmission of a stimulus through the 
nerve, the consciousness requires a certain 
time to appreciate the stimulus or impression. 

Thus the passage of a rifle bullet through 
the brain would not occupy more than the 
1-1000 of a second; a stroke of lightning 
would pass through the body in inconceivably 
less time; and thus a person killed by either 
of these means would die without conscious- 
ness having time to be produced. The placid 
aspect of those who have thus died, and the 
testimony of those who have recovered froma 
lighting stroke, is now explained. 


So 
LS 


we: 
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Religious Department. 


“The man is thought a knave or fool, 

O: bigot plotting crime, 

Who, fox the advancement of his kind, 
Js wiser than his thne. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, spite, and Hes 
Shall desecrate his name, 

But truth shall conqner at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.’ 
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“YOUR LIKENESS. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY REV. 8. H. WESTON, 
D.D., OF NEW YORK. 





Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love.—fev. fi. 4. 

AN Italian artist meeting a child of exquisite 
beauty, wished to preserve its features, for fear 
he should never see such loveliness again. So 
he painted the charming face upon canvas and 
hung it upon the walls of his studio. In his 
somberest hours, that sweet, gentle counten- 
ance was like an angel of light to him. Its 
presence filled his soul with the purest aspira- 
tions. ‘If ever I find,” he said, “a perfect con- 
trast to this beautiful face, I will paint that 
also, and hang them side by side as an ideal of 
heaven and hell !” 

Long years passed away. At length, in a 
distant land, he saw, in a prison he visited, the 
most hideous object he ever gazed upon—a 
fierce, haggard fiend with glaring eyes, and 
cheeks deeply furrowed with lust and crime. 
The artist remembered his vow, and imme- 
diately painted a picture of this loathsome 
form to hang beside the portrait of the lovely 
boy. The contrast was perfect. His dream 
was realized. The two poles of the moral uni- 
verse were before him. But what was the sur- 
prise of the artist, when on inquiring into the 
history of this wretch, to find that he was that 
once lovely little boy he had painted years 
before. Both of these pictures, the angel and 
the demon of the same soul, now hang side by 
side in a Tuscan gallery. Such is the alchemy 
of vice—such the transforming power of sin; 
a contrast which no mortal hand could transfer 
to canvas, but which the “archangel ruined” 
may have furnished to celestial eyes.. In his in- 
nocence the mighty seraph, with visage resplen- 
dent with all the glory of heaven ; in his falla face 
darkened by immortal hate, with revenge and 
despair throned on his“ thunder-blasted brow.” 
But we need not go to the deathless pictures of 
a Milton or to the gallery of the Italian artist 
for examples of the deforming, brutalizing 
power.of vice. Alas! such instances are but 
too common in our very midst. In all coarser 
transgressions, soul and body sympathize. 

Sin, however concealed, writes his autograph 
\ on his victim with a bold, legible hand that all 
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j\ recognize. The eyes are the windows of the 
‘\ soul, and where once an angel smiled on you, 
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now a frowning fiend may look forth with a 
Gorgon stare. The pollutions of the heart are 
at last engraved in the face, and that image of 
God transformed into the likeness of Satan. 
Look on that bloated form, that frenzied look, 
that haggard brow! Could evena fond father’s 
eye detect in those disgusting lineaments the 
noble boy that once climbed his knees the 
envied kiss to share? Behold that shameless 
creature that nightly prowls the street for her 
prey! Could the fond mother in thatincarnation 
of impurity recognize her angel girl whose 
little hands she once held in prayer? But this 
sad transformation in the face of that beautiful 
boy was not wrought in.a day. Time is a 
tardy painter, and works slowly but industri- 
ously. Had some prophetic hand drawn the 
curtain of the future, and shown this child his 
portrait in the ripeness of manhood, how would 
he haye been startled and shocked at the rev- 
elation! But had a faithful likeness been 
painted each day of his life and hung side by 
side, in the almost imperceptible changes could 
have been traced the slow but sure decline, 
showing every shade of color, from the noon- 
day of purity to the midnight of depravity. 


There is an eloquent sermon in those two 
portraits in yon Tuscan gallery, and this is the 
lesson. That advance in iniquity is always 
gradual; it may not appear so, and the seeming 
saint may change at once into the incorrigible 
sinner, like Satan in Eden under the touch of 
Ithuriel’s spear. But the hidden fires of guilt, 
like a slumbering volcano, had long been burn- 
ing within, until gathering force no longer to 
be repressed, they suddenly burst forth. 

The approach will be gradual. Satan is too 
wary an adversary to tempt us by glaring sins 
that would shock and disgust us. He will bide 
his time, and sometimes retreat, but only like 
the hungry wave, to make a new adyance. 


Even a lifetime is not too long to secure his | 


captive if he can enslave him forever. It was 
an aphorism of the heathen, that no one sud- 
denly becomes very base. No one becomes an 
inebriate, or a profane swearer, a Sabbath- 
breakér, a thief, or a voluptuary at once. The 
germ isin the heart, but it does not, like Jonah’s 
gourd, grow up in a single night. The cen- 
tury plant is of slow growth, but it blooms at 
the end of a hundred years. We are not 
treading on fairy ground. 

There are young men and young women to- 
day who may need this lesson. Perchance 
away from their natural guardians, their fond 
parents dismissed from. the Eden of home 
with many tears and prayers, they are en- 
vironed by temptation—the young man mailed 
in honor, and strong in his integrity; the maid- 
en guarded by the memory of a mother’s virtue, 
and lovely in her stainless purity. But they 
may have already insensibly given the artist 
his first sitting for the second portrait. Let 
them be warned, lest in the end they furnish 
the revolting contrast of our story. Young 
woman, be warned! you may be parleying with 
what at last will bite like a serpent and sting 
likeanadder. Young man, beware! “ Her feet 
. 
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go down to death, and her steps take hold on 
hell!” 
Fleshly sins deform body and soul, but 
spiritual sins may deface only the soul, and 
the latter may be the more dangerous, because 
they are less obvious to us and the world, and 
we wish to make use of our subject to illustrate 
the deterioration that may take place in the 
spiritual likeness of Christians. This is a 
more subtile change, because the world will not 
be likely to observe it; and even we ourselves, 


. through neglect of self-examination, may be 


unconscious that the finer lineaments of the soul 
are gradually growing coarse and unseemly. 
A look into the mirror, or the caution of a 
friend, might warn the inebriate that the clear, 
manly outlines of the youthful face were being 
blotted out. Men look oftener into their 
mirror than in their own hearts. Let us then 
scrutinize our inner life, and see if our moral 
portrait still retains the delicacy and symmetry 
of earlier years. Let us be honest with our- 
selves in probing the heart, and as we would 
wish our physician to be when probing a 
dangerous wound. 


Look back, then, to the period when you 
first awoke to your responsibilities as Christian 
men and women. With many (it ought to be 
so with all) this will be the morning of life— 
while the baptismal dews yet sparkled on your 
brow—while the confirmation vows were yet 
fresh on the lips—when in that solemn era of 
your life you partook of your first communion. 
With others, this responsibility will be at a 
maturer age, when convicted of sin, through 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, they gave 
their hearts to God. Has there not with some 
been a spiritual degeneracy? Could photo- 
graphs of the heart, taken then and now, be 
hung side by side, would not the contrast startle 
and alarm them, and make them tremble for 
the last impression that the Searcher of hearts 
will reserve to confront them at the last day? 

A friend after a long separation discovers 
how much we have altered in our personal 
appearance since the last meeting, and even 
we sometimes have the truth brought suddenly 
and powerfully home to us when we glance 
into our faithful mirrors. We are admonished 
that we are advancing in age. There are 
tokens that do not deceive—the silvering hair, 
the scarcely perceptible furrow on the brow, 
the bowing of the strong frame. Let us bring 
the soul to the mirror of self-examination and 
see if we have grown in graceas in years. Let 
conscience paint us as we are, concealing no 
blemish, hiding no defect. That stern moralist 
is an artist that never flatters; and if the fresh- 
ness and purity of our moral image has been 
soiled and dimmed, the impartial painter will 
faithfully delineate the change and show us 
our deformity. In some, the second portrait 
may be almost a counterpart of the first—the 
tender purity and grace hardly obscured; in 
others, it may exceed the loveliness of the first ; 
while in others, more essential features of true 
holiness may be effaced, and we be scarcely 
able to recognize ourselves; and what are some 
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of the tests by which we try ourselves and hold 
the mirror up to nature? 

First. One of the well-defined features in 
the first portrait is that we were often earnest 
in prayer and the reading of God’s Word. We 
realize that prayer was God’s appointed me- 
dium of intercourse with Him—by which we 
confessed our sins and sought. their pardon, 
made known our wants, and returned our 
thanks; that the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures made us wise unto salvation. Is it so 
now? or have we become indifferent in our 
private’ devotions? Do we shorten them on 
the slightest excuse? Do we sometimes omit 
them altogether? Are we wearied by the ex- 
ercises, and glad when they are concluded? 
Do we read the Bible as a mere form, from 
habit, because conscience would upbraid us if 
omitted? Do we make the lesson as brief as 
possible?. Have we less reverence for its 
teachings? Do we begin even to question 
some of its declarations and turn from it with 
alacrity to devour greedily the more fascinat- 
ing pages of fiction? If so, then have we 
cause tofear! The spiritual lineaments of early 
days are wavering, unsettling, and growing 
faint, and repulsive features are being impress- 
ed on the moral canvas of the soul. 


Or a second test in your public religious duties, 
in church attendance and church ordinances. 
In your “firstlove,” when the image of Christ 
was stamped fresh on your heart, how highly did 
you prize these inestimable privileges! Youthen 
realized the truth of the inspired declaration— 

““ Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary !” “ How 
amiable are thy tabernacles!” “I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord;” and when there, with 
what eagerness did you listen to the preached 
word, no matter how plain and simple the 
garb in which it was clothed! With what awe 
and solemn joy did you approach the table of 
your Lord! You looked forward to the sacred 
season with a holy impatience, and yearned 
for it as the hungry man does for the expected 
feast; you were not content to forego a single 
opportunity, and with what emotion did you 
kneel at that altar and partake of the conse- 
crated elements! You listened tothe preacher, 
not with critical ears, but with humility, re- 
garding him, however plain in speech, as an 
ambassador of Christ, and one in Christ’s heart 
entreating sinners to be reconciled to God; 
and you allowed no ordinary obstacle to keep 
you from thesanctuary. Isitsonow? “Look 
on this picture, and then on that.” Do you 
sometimes make the most idle excuses for 
absenting yourself from public worship all day? 
Do you often attend but half the day, pleading 
in palliation of your absence ill health or indis- 
position that is not allowed to interfere with 
your ordinary secular duties? 

In the ordinance of preaching, once satisfied 
with the plain, simple truth, that without orna- 
ment or eloquence which showed you how you 
could be saved, have you, with itching ears, be- 
came fastidious, exacting ? Do you demand ora- 
torical powers ? prize rhetoric more than truth? 
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poetical embellishments more than sound 
doctrine? Do youseek the gratification of your 
taste more than the edification of your soul? 
Do you put preaching above praying? Is the 
sermon “unto you as avery lovely song, of one 
that hath avery pleasant voice and can play well 
onan instrument?” We might instance many 
other tests, but will give only one or two 
more. One of the most ardent feelings of 
a sound, healthy Christian is a desire to dis- 
seminate the Gospel. He wishes others to en- 
joy the same privileges he is enjoying; his 
sympathy with humanity, gratitude for his 
own unspeakable blessings, and his apprehen- 
sion for the impenitent make him liberal in 
his gifts and active in his efforts to diffuse 
Christianity among those “ready to perish.” 

Now, have you become comparatively indif- 
ferent to the propagation of the Gospel? Do 
you give with a less liberal hand, or while 
giving, as usual, is it done “ grudgingly ?” Do 
you regard sin with the same abhorrence you 
once felt? Do you draw the line of demark- 
ation between you and the world with the 
same strictness as in former days? Do you 
guard your thoughts with the same jealous 
care, or do you find that deeds which once 
shocked your moral sensibilities can now be 
regarded with complacency, and you conclude 
that you were once too exacting and over- 
strict) in your estimate of careless, worldly 
people? Do you admit idle, impure thoughts 
that were once rigidly excluded? If so, these 
are sure tokens that the delicate bloom of early 
piety—in the cold, uncongenial atmosphere of 
the world—is withering away like “ fern in the 
frost.” 


You will observe we are not supposing the 
case of the utterly reprobate or of the open 
ayowed apostate or backslider, but of those 
who appear to others, and even to themselves, 
to have held fast to their Christian integrity, 
and who may still be active in works of char- 
ity and liberal in their alms-giving. Theymay 
be doing all to satisfy their consciences, or main- 
tain their reputation for Christian liberality. An 
individual once remarked, while gazing on the 
painted image of one long dead: “ Blessed be 
the art that can immortalize.” This is the 
reality—we are the shadows; this remains in- 
tact—the original is dust and ashes. We are 
all limning the portraits of our souls, and they 
will wear the color and lineaments of the last 
touch of our pencil when we are in our graves. 
We may make them those ofan angel or a fiend. 
“Tn along time, but fora long time,” exclaimed 
a great master when reproached for the tardi- 
ness of his work. Life is our time—to complete 
the soul’s features it must wear through eter- 
nity. We are sketching and coloring by re- 
peated touches every day. You may have 
mended or marred the likeness during the past 
week; you may add a trait of beauty and an 
expression of holy purity to-morrow. Let 
there then be no delay, oh, artist! for you paint 
for eternity! Work industriously, wisely, and 
well. Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect. Seek to be conformed to 
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the image of His-Son. Take Christ for your 
model, young artists; take the masters for your 
model; and then as we have borne the image 
of the earthly, we shall alse bear the image of 
the heavenly; and if we have been planted in 
the likeness of His death, we shall also be in 
the likeness of His resurrection. In a few 
years the spiritual portrait of all here will be 
completed, and we shall go to our long sleep; 
put when we awake in His likeness, we shall 
be satisfied. 
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A DAY’S MARCH. 


BY EMILY 8. TANNER. 





Tue night bends slowly down her somber face, 
The thousand clamors of the day grow dim ; 

The thousand silences, low-breathing through the skies, 
Seem mufiled echoes of some angel’s hymn. 


Through morning-purple mists, through noontide glare, 
Until the sunset fires were low, 

And each broad ember slow was quenched 
Within December’s skies of snow, 


Have pressed my feet along the Great Highway, 
Waiting the stars to hold their nightly trust; 
And now I lay my pilgrim staff aside, 
And from my sandals shake the dust. 


Oh, languid feet, what met ye on the road? 
Oh, drooping eyes, what visions seen to-day? 

Oh, drowsy ears, what voices have ye heard 
Along the dusty Great Highway? 


I only met a few worn travelers; 
I only saw the light and shade of day ; 

I heard one voice that sang this solemn song, 
Along the dusty Great Highway : 


‘““Thou art a day’s march farther, farther from 
Time’s slippery and narrow strand ; 

Thou hast one less watch upon the shore to keep— 
A few less footsteps in the sand. 


‘Farther from strong, sweet ties of earthly love, 
From haunting griefs, from sin’s deep goad ; 
And old bereavements hide’ their funeral robes 
A day’s march backward, on the road. 


‘“‘Farther from many a rough and heavy Cross, 
Carried with teare through weary hours, 

And at each step embalmed and sprinkled with 
The blood and dews of passion-flowers. 


‘* Farther from fields of wild, unequal strife, 
Farther from exile in a homesick land, 
Yet nearer, nearer to the gates of peace— 
A day’s march nearer Fatherland! 


‘*A day’s march nearer, nearer to the sea, 
The sea of Infinite mystery, 

Whose pulses beat the phantom shoals of Time, 
And thrill the borders of Eternity. 


“Nearer the place beside thy sleeping loves, 
Where Earth, above thy low-laid head, 

Shall drop her perfumed flowers, and gently draw 
Her emerald curtains round thy bed. 


‘*A day’s march nearer, too, oh, pilgrim feet, 
Where through the dusks of even, 

On the far slopes of the celestial hills, 
Spread the white tents of heaven! 


‘* Nearer, where each deep hunger of the heart shall by 
Immortal manna be supplied, 

Where each long-baffied aspiration, high, 
Shall fold its pinions, satisfied.” 


This was the voice amid the dust and damps 
That on the march sang sad and solemnly. 
And yet I felt no Presence near me stand— 
There was no face or form revealed to me. 


But when the song died to a holy hush, 
Through the deep silence of the evening sky, 
I heard the faintest rush of silver wings, 
And knew an axgel passed me by. 


ee 
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A List of Works: 


BY 


Fowler and Wells, 389 Broadway, New York, 


~— 








The following List, embraces most of our Books, save private Medical Works 
contained in our ‘‘Sprcrat List,” and those on PHONOGRAPHY, which are 
given in separate‘Catalogues, sent on receipt of stamp. Copies of these Works 
will be sent by Return Post, on receipt of price. Address as above. 





& WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Annual of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy for 1867, By S. R. Wells. 
PE UV USEC MINS iaea adie aly seis sie cent 20 cts. 


American Phrenological Jour- 
nal. A handsomely illustrated mon hly. 
Edited by S. R. Wells, a year,........+% $2 00 


Combe’s Lectures on Phreno- 
logy. A complete course. In muslin...175 


Combe’s Moral Philosophy 3 or, 
the Duties-of Man. New Ed. revised and 
enlarged. Geo. Com @. .........50.50e $175 


Chart for HKecording various 
Developments. Designed ior Phrenolo- 
gists Ripiaw serdsretOea 


Constitution of Wan. By Geo. 
Combe. Authorized Ed Llustrations. .¥1,75 


Complete Works of Dr. Gall on 
Phrenology, 6 vols., (Very scarce,) net. .$15 


Defenee of Phrenology; Argu- 
ments 2nd ‘Lestimony. By Boardman,..%1 50 


Bomestic Life, Thoughts on, 
its Concord and Discord. By N. Sizer,...25¢, 


Education Complete. Embracing 
Physiolegy, Animal and Meutal, Self-Cul- 
fare, and Memory; One large vol. By Fow- 
(dy Ae ee aE DOA E eRe RCO ae 400 


Education, founded on the Na- 
ture of Man, ByDr.spurziieim, Muslin, 150 


Illustrated Chart of Physiog- 
nomy, in map form,: 26. eee 25c. 


Matrimony, or, Phrenology and Phy- 
siology apptied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life. By Fowler,....... 50c, 


HYDROPATHY; OR, WATER CURE. 


Accidents and Emergencies. By 
Alfred Smee. Notes by Trall. Illustrated,25c. 


Children, their Hydropathic Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease. Dr. Shew, 175 


Consumption, its Causes, Prevention 
and Cure. By Dr. Shew. > Muslin,..... 150 


Cook Book, Mydropathic. With 
New Recipes. Illustrated. By Dr. Trall, 1 50 


Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, ineld’g Diphtheria. By Dr.'lrall, 25c. 


Bomestie Practice of Hydro- 
pathy, with 15 engraved illustrations of im- 
portant subjects. By E Johrson, M. D., 200 


Family Physician, Hydropa- 


thic. By Dr, Shew.a large and yaluable 
work for home practice, Profusely, illus- 
CERP nc pint te Dine aaa eae .. 4 00 


' Hfydropathy, or, Water-Cure.. Prin- 


ciples and Modes of Treatment. Dr.Shew,150- 


Hydropathy for. the- People. 
With ovservations on Drugs, Diet, Au, and 
Exercises. Notes by Dr. Trall,.........- 150 


Midwifery and the Diseases of 
Women. A practical work. By Dr.Shew, 175 


Philosophy of Water-Cure. By 
J. Balbirnie, M.D. A-work for beginners, 50c 


By Drs. 
popular 
sae Cc 







Practice of Water-Cure, 
Wilson and Gully. A handy 
RM Peli thas ae Sidketain(e sides eee eo “ 





Miemory and Intellectual Im- 
provement ; applied to Self-Education,..1 50 


Mental Seiemce, Lectures on, 
according to the Philosophy of Piureno gy. 
By Rev. G. S. Weaver. uslin,...... .-1 50 


New Physiognomy, or, Signs of 
Character—As manifested through ‘Cempera- 
ment and External Forms, and cepuouelt i 
the Human Face Divine. with more than 
1,000 illustrations. By S. R. Wells, Editor 
Phrenological Journal, In one large volume, 


hundsomely bound, Im musjin,........ 5 00 
Heavy calf, with marbled edges, ...,....8 00 
Turkey morocco. full gilt, ............- 10 00 


The Treatise of Mr, WELLS, which is admir- 
ably printed, and profusely illust ated, is prob- 
ably the most complete Hand-Book upon the 
subject in the language.—N, Y. Tribune. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated 
and peetecs Thirty-seventh edition. A 
standard work on the Science, muslin,...175 


Phrenology and the Scriptures, 


By Rev Jatin Plerpont,.3. ..cssacsccaees 25c 
Phrenological Guide. Designed 
tor the use Of Students,.........0....0 00+ 25c. 


Phrenological Bust, Designed es-. 
pecialiy for Learners, showing the exact lo- 
-ention.of all the Organs of the Brain ful.y 
developed. -Price, including box for packing 
(Not miilable),......... OS enn ec 175 


Phrenological Specimens for 
Societies and Private Cabinets. 40 casts 
net, (not mailpble;)........6.5. Gsicabieg s 30 00 


Self-Culture and Perfection of 
Chraracter.  Myshiti,..s...066.. essed ee 150 


Self-Instructor in Phrenology 
and Physiology. Illustrated with one hun- 
dred engravings. Paper,. 50c. 
ERS SAMO WISIN; -o.c's cchics oles elas aera 7dc. 





Hydropathic Encyclopedia: _il- 
lustrated. A Complete System of Hydro- 
athy and Hyge:ne, embracing Anatomy, il- 
ustrated; Physiology of the Human Body ; 
Hyzgievic Agencies, and the Preservation of 
Health; Dietetics and Cookery ; Theory 
and Practice of Treatment ; Special Patho- 
logy and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the 
Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment 
of all known Diseases ; Be echbon to Sur- 
gical Diseases and to Hydropathy, to Mid- 
wifery and the Nursery, With Three Hun- 
dred Engravings, and nearly One Thousand 
Pages, including a Glossary, Table of Con- 
tents, and Index, complete. By R. TY. Trall, 
OD Page ctor tte them sas wats Daleaircteieniesye 4 50 


Of all the numerous publications which have 
uttained such a wide popularity, as issued by 
FowLsr & WELLS, perhaps none are more 
adapted to general utility than this rich, com- 
Se iensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia,— 
. Y. Tribune. 


_ 

Water-Cure in Chronic Dis- 
eases ; an exposition of the Causes, f'rogress, 
and Terminations of Various Chronic Dis- 
eases, 
work, 


Water and Vegetable Diet in 
Serofula, Cancer, Asthma, ete. By Dr. 
Lamb, Notes by Dr. Shew. Muslin, .. 150 


Water-Cure in Every Known 


Disense. By J. M. Rausse. Muslin,...1 50 
Water-Cure Manual. A Popular 
work on Hydropathy. Muslin,.......... 150 
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WORKKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcoholic Controversy. A Review 


of the Westminster Review on the Physiolog- 


ical Errors of Tectotalism, By Dr. Trall, 40c. 
Anatomical and Physiological 


Plates. These Plates were arranged ex- 
Pressly for Lecturers on Health, Physlology, 
etc. R. T. Trall, M.D., of the New 
York Hydropatbic College. ‘They are six in 
number, representing the normal position 
and life-size of all the internal vise: ra, 
magnified illustrations of the organs of the 
special senses, and a view of the principal 
nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, etc. For 
opular instruction, for families, schools. and 
or professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to anything of the kind hereto- 
fore published, as they are’ more complete 
and perfect in artistic design and finish. 
Price for the set, fully colored, backed and 
mounted on rollers. (Not mailable),...20 00 


Combe’s Physiology, applied to the 
Improvement of Mental and Physical Edu- 
cution. Notes by Fowler. Muslin,....1 75 


Digestion, Physiology of. The 
rinciples of Dietetics. By Dr. Combe, 50c. 


Wamily Gymnasium. With nume- 
rous illustrations ; containing the most im- 
portant method of applying Gymnastic, Ca- 
listhenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal exercises 
to the development of the bodily organs, the 
invigoration of their functions, the preserva- 
tio of health, and cure of diseases and defor- 
mities. By R. T. Trall, M.D., 


Family Dentist, A Popular Treatise 
on the Teeth. By v. C. Warner, M,D-, 150 


Food and Diet, containing an Analy- 
sis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Dr. 
J. Pereira. Edited by Dr. Lee.........- 175 


| Fruits and Farinacea the Pro- 


per Food of Man. With Notes and engraved 





Human Voice, its Right Management 
in Speaking and Reading..... ...--+++++ 50c. 


Hereditary Descent, its Laws and 
Facts applied to Human Improvement, 1 50 


Infancy, or, the Physiological and Moral 
Management of Children, 


De Combes miuislines . ses. ac. See 
Natural Laws of Man. By Dr. 
Spurzheim. A good work,........ .-+6+ 75¢. 


Philosophy of Saercd History, 
considered in relation to Human Aliment and 
ee Wines of Scripture. 
LGUTN at d kis ofa Cetelavenald vies) bisie ts ce sits e 5 


Physiology, Animal and Men- 
tal, applied to Health of Rody and Power of 
Mind. By Fowler. 1 50 


Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cor- 
MATO,. cs getbice NAA boos edawemae me We; 


Whe Science of Human Life. By 
Sylvester Graham, M.D. With a Portrait 
and Biographical sketch of the Author,. .3 50 


Wea and Coffee, their Physical, Intel- 
lectna!, and Moral effects. By Alcott,..25c, 


Weeth, their Structure, Discases and Ma 
nagement, with Kngravings,..-....--.++- 25c: 


WUUSLIN. f.0cs-e50 50 


Special List. We have, in addition to 
the above, Private Medical Works and Trea-- 
tises on subjects which,although not adapted 
to general circulation, are invaluable to 
those who need them. This Special List 


illustrations. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Mue- é pO 
TRESS pemins Arie eeGtet ne hcbdhy cniesievein rep oO Saioe 1 75. will be sent on pre-paid app-icution. 
: MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aims and Aids for Girls and 


Young Women. By Rev. G.S. Weaver, 1 25 
JEsop’s Fables. People’s edition, 
beautifully illustrated,.............. 252% 00 


Chemistry, applied to Physiology, Ag- 
riculture and Commerce. By Liebig,...50c. 


Fruit Culture for the Million, 
or, Hand-Book for the Cultivation and Ma- 
nagemeut of Fruit Trees.. Illustrated with 
Ninety Eugravings. By Thomas Gregg. 
RTD 139 eres, Oe ea UioTbis « aialeine sjntereceia 1 00 

Father Mathew, the Temper- 


ance Apostle, Portrait, Character, and Bio- 
graphy. -By SR. Wells,.-.....-.......- 12c, 


Human Rights, and their Poli- 
tical Guaranties. By Judgé Hurlbut,...1 50 


Home for All,_ The Gravel Wall, a 
New, Cheap, and Superior Mode of Build- 
ing, with. Engravings.Plans, Views, etc,, 1 50 
Hopes and Helps for theYoung 

ot both sexes. By Rev.G.S. Weaver An 
excellent work, mus.in,....... std 1 50 
Worace Mann’s Works, his Lec- 

tures on various subjects, comprising many 
of his best addresses, with portrait,...... 3 00 


Immortality Triumphant. The 
Existence of a God, with the Evidence. By 
Rev. J. B. Dods, muslin........ .....-. 150 


. 


How to Write, A Pocket Manuai of 
Composition and Letter-Wniting. Invalu- 
Able tothe young, «os. e.0G 6 seeewsceee ee 75c. 


Wow to Talk, A Pocket Manual of 
Conversation and Debate, with more than 
Five Hundred Common Mistakes in Speak- 
ing Corrected... .00.. cee eee eee renee 75c 


Hiow to Behave, A Pocket Manual of 
Republican Etiquette and Guide to Correct 
Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating 
Societies and Deliberative Assemblies, .75c. 


Wow to do Business, A Pocket 
Manual «f Practical Affairs, and a Guide to 
Success in Life, with « Collection of Legal 
und Commercial Forms, Suitable for all. 75c. 


Wiand-Books for Home Im- 
provement  (Mdueational) ;. comprising, 
** How to Write.” !‘ How to Talk,” ** How 
to Behave,” and ** How to do Business,” in 
one large volume. Indispensable,...... 2 25 

{More than 100.000 copies of this work have 

been sold A capital Book for Agents.) 


Rural Manuals, comprising “ The 
House,” * The Farm,” ‘‘ The Garden,” and 
“Domestic Animals.” In one large vol., 2 25 














Movement-Cure. Embracing the 
History and P liliosan ty of this System of 
Medical Treatment. Iilustrated. By G. H. 
TAY TOT WTB sri ipe gate acne Genito. ca wa.s 175 


Notes on Beauty, Vigor and De- 
yelopment. Illustrated,... ......-...++. 12c. 


Physical Perfection, or, the Philo- 
sophy of Humun Beauty; showing how to 
Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry,Health 
and Vigor: Secure Long Life, and avoid the 
Infirmities and-Deformities of Age. An ex- 
cellent work. By D. H. Jacques,........ 175 


Saving and Wasting, or, Domestic 
Ecouomy Lilustrated.By Solon Robinson, 1 50 


Three Hours’? School a Day. 


Useful for Parents and Teachers, ....... 1 50 


Whe Christian Household, em- 
bracing the Christian Home—Husband 
Wife, Father, Mother, Child, Brother. and 
Sister. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Read it, 100 


The Right Word in the Right 
Place; w Pocket Dictionary of Synony. s, 
Technical Terms, Abbreviations, Foreign 
Phrases, Chan. bd Seance de ew 5.8 eS SE 

Ways of Life, the Right Way and tho 
Wrong Way. By Rev. G. S, Weaver. A cap- 
Ate WOT KS CINUSU A gol vc ce oie sod ole o's aperoielene 100 

Weaver's Works tor the Young. 
Comprising, ““ Hopes und Helps,” ** Aims 
and Aids,” and ‘** Ways of Life,”........ 3 00 


NEW. HAND-BOOKS. 


Library of Mesmerism and 
Psychology. Comprising the Philosophy of 
Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, and Mental Elec- 
tricity ; Fascination, ur the Power of Charm- 
ing ; The Macrocosm, or the World of Sense; 
Electrical Psychology, the Doctrine of In- 

ressions; The Science of the Soul. treated 
hysiologically and Philosophically. Com- 
plete in two Hiustrated WOlS; 52 depiees oa Fe 400 


The Emphatic Diaglott, or, the 
New Testament in Greek, with a Literal 
Interlinear Translation, and a new Version 
im English. An interesting and valuable 
work. Plain,....- ..-+-- Sade <iaed oeaieie's 4 00 
In Fine Bindings. view ace seis: Gees ans» 5 00 


The book furnishes evidence of purposed faith- 
fulness, more than usual scholurship, and re- 
markable literary industry. It cannot fail to be 
an important help to those who tvish to become 
better acquainted with the reveated will of God. 
For these reasons I wish the enterprise of pub- 
lishing the work great success.— From ‘THOMAS 
ARMITAGE, D D, Pastor of the Fufth Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York. 


aaa 


Agents, Booksellers. and others, would do well to engage in the sale of these Works, in 
every State, County, Town, and Village throughout the country. They are not kept by 
Booksellers generally. The market is not supplied, and thousands might be sold where 
they have never yet been introduced. For Wholesale Terms, and “Special Lists,” please 
address Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broapway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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Hooker’s Geology And MWiner= 
alogy. 12mo., cloth.. 1 75 


Principles of the Human Mind 
POPOL hig 9s 2 o.c0'c ts sincioaet nea na eh ac 50c. 


Tobacco; its Effect on Body and mec 
PADOE "SS critics ns PERE SES oS ci 


Allecott’s Fobaceo. Paper,..... ee 


Tea and Coffee; Their Physical, Intel- 
lectual and Moral hiffects on the Human 


ei 


BY BCCI PAPO acient desesies ess ce We 25¢e. 
TRAVEL. 
Bucke’s Ruins of Anelent 
Citias: "7B yolsBAl8Mo 2S el ees. oe 
Wilson’s (R. A). Mexico, its nie 
ants and Priests. Eng. 12mo....... 1-25 


Thomson's (itev. Wm). The Land 
and the Book; or Biblical Llustrations 
drawn from the Manners and Customs, 
the Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy 
Land.) 2-wolsgl2miosw8s oi. ocd t he 5 50 


Edwards (Rev. John E., A. Mil). 
Travels in Europe, 12mo. 


Halls (C. F.) Arctic Researches. 
Maps.” 100 Illus. 8v0......0203 005 5 00 


Traveiler’s Guide through the 


U.S. and Canadas. Map. Pocket 
Hudition. watied fabs Soe bere. as 1 25 
Livingstone’s South Africa. 
SMuOAAR vc SEL tae Soak eee 5 00 


Humboidt’s Cosmos, A Sketch of 
a Physical Description of the Universe. ! 
5 vols. 12m0.2 fos. .8s ccc ees Gaotenies 7 00 

‘* ‘Travels and Researches, 
18nio..amslinsccice eles as 8dcta. 

TWhoreaws (Henry B.) Exeur= 
sions in Field and Forest. With Portrait 
LOm0% sarap aR ee eee ee oles 1 75 

Nortom’s (Charles Eliot,) Notes 
of Travel and Study in Italy. 1 vol. 
16mo 


Wiercy’s Prairie WTraveiler, A 
Hand Book for Overland Emigrants. Maps, 
OTST RTE ROAR) 60 22 Fortes hee tac aporee en RRL Se 1 25 


arper’s Hand-Book for 
rave: in Europe and the Hast. 12mo., 
Jesither tucks... 5 ses asiiieeins|- sae cleo 5 50 


Burton's (RK. F.) City of the 
Saints. Utah and across the Rocky Moun- 
tuins to California, Illus. 8vo...... 4 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Natural History of New York, 








Printed by authority of the Governor and 
Senate of the State of New York, A very 
important work, and not to be feund in 
the market at any price. We can supply 
the following volumes, got up ip good and 
substantial binding, and in twenty-one 
large quarto volumes, embracing the fol- 
lowing subjects: M:neralogy. By Lewis 
C. Beck. Botany. by John Torrey. Pa- 
leontology. By James Hall, Goology. 
By William. M. Mather, James Hall, and 
Lardner Vannxem, Zoology. By James 
F. De Kay. Agriculture. By E. Emmons. 
All full of costly plates and engravings. 
19 volumes, Price $150, 


Campbells Philosophy a £ 
Rhetoric. 12mo., muslin............ 1 75 


Abercrombie on the Intellec- 
tualPowers, POloth Ss 07. Alsi srs 90ets. 
% on the Moral Feelings. 90c- 


Allison’s Priicipies of Taste. 
Cloths seiad secutacse teeeanete ates 1 75 


De Quincey’s Letters to a 
ouby Manic 2> tsa se aatewcneiee 1 50 
De Gatneey s: The Logic of Political 
Economy Vor LING ss wee see sere 1 7 
Upham’s MWental 2 anos oeet. 
2 VOUS. U2IA Oe sete ac ences pasta eee kien 
Fenelon’s Ancient Philoso- 
DUOLAET LENO. bes taser. oe eecaineoe 90cts. 


Beecher’s (Wiss C. EK.) wien 





Economy, ¢ I2m0s. oss 4th ¥acon we 


Book of Drawing-Room area 
and Parlor Amusements. 1 yol. 12mo., 
cloth, gilt.... .... ae MG eS 2 00 


Bacon’s (Deiia) Philosophy of 
Shakespeare’s Plays Unfolded; with a 
Preface by Hawthorne. 1 vol. 8vo.. 3 25 


aYj2% Copies of the above named Works, 





* + 


OES 


The Autocrat of the Rreak-| 
fast Table. Illus. 1 vol. 16mo...... 2 00 
Botta’s (Anne C. Lynch,) Hand- 
Book of Universal Literature. From the 
Best and Latest authorities. 1 vol...1 75 
0|Brown’s (John Wi. BD.) spere 
Hohys, + Level: 16mo7.22..: eee ee 2 00 
Sir Walter Scott)’s Demonology 
and History of Festivals, Games and 
Amusements. Ancient and Modern. By 
Horace Smith. Engravings. 18mo,. 90cts. 


Emerson’s Conduct of eB ES 
I ¥okAQMO A FP a eee ators 1 7 


Goethe’s Faust, Translated Dy A. 
Hayward, Esq. 1 vol. 16mo......... 1 50 

5| prallam’s (Arthur Henry,) as 
erary Remains. 1 vol. 16mo....... ae 

Stowe’s (Mirs. Harriet Beecher). 
Home and Home Papers, 1 vol. 16mo. 1.75 


Miiss EHdeeworth’s Popu a ar 
Tales. Illus, 2 vols. 18mo........+. 3 Si 








Language of Flowers. Illus. Full 


Cit KeXtrates 15% tek - eieoa end de ne. Tdcts. 
Hughes (Thomas), Fom 


Brown's School Days at Rugby. 1 vol. 
AGING So Shame coer afoks 3h fost ee eee 1 75 
Se ‘Tom rown at Ox-= 

ford, Portrait, 2 vols. 16mo. ..... 3 50 
Addison’s Complete Works. 
3 NUIS BVO" sop een sore ee wee 7 00 
Johnson’s (ir. Samuel), Com- 
plete Works. Portrait. 2 vols. Svo. 4 50 
Bryden’s Complete Works, 
2 VOLS-COV Gir crete, siutsdly tei aim etaeel incase 4 50 
Burke’s Complete Works. 
S: VOLS: SVOl 5 naneea spate een 6 Td 
Burke on the Sublime berg 
Beautiful.) 12mo0-. .seee Save eeasens 75 
Lamb’s Complete Works Aer 
Lite. by Taifourd. Portrait. 2 vols. 
TOO siete i s's <Z.xidotes eee to 8 50 


Thachkeray’s (Wm). The Four 
Georges. Sketches of Manners, Morals, 
Court and Town Life. Eng: 12mo. 1 75 


Draper’s Iniellectual Develop-= 





mena‘ of Europe. 8v0........2--00.- 5 50 
Hawthornes Twie e To # x 
Tales. 2 vols. 82m0......0..5..006 
Id Works. Nepe ee 
Complete Ed. 14 vols. 16mo....... 25 00 


Dicken’s Works, viz:— 


Nicholas Nickleby.. 2 vols. 12mo....4 50 
Sketehes by Boz, 1 vol. 12mo....... 2 25 
David Copperfield. 2 vols. 12mo....4 50 
Great Expectations. 1 vol. 12mo....2 25 


Bacon and Locke’s Essays. 


BES ete one e oer at ee 90cts. 
Ray’s (Isaac MI. BD.) wei teo 
Hygeine.. 1 vol. 16mo......./...... 1 75 
DD israeli’s Curiosities of Lit- 


erature, and the Curiusities of American 
Literature. By Griswold.. Royal 8vo., 
Cloth, 2il tticientas-ausimmiepeemi eiMae laine ole 3 25 


| Henry’s Historyor Philosophy, 


2 vols. 18mo., cloth...............25. 


The Body and the Mind. The 
Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind. 
By G. Moore, M.D. 18mo, muslin. 1 25 


Isaac Taylor’s World of sia 
WIIG: nein Cxswinocelhfeee nis iafnstaemise tis © stale 


Channing’s (Prof. Edward ee 
Lectures 00 Rhetoric. 1 vol. 16mo. 1 15 


Works of William Paley, te a 
vol <8 weiss: ends cette Keen eee 


Chesterfield)s (Lord) Works. 
Including his Letters to his Son, 8vo. 2 75 


Thackeray’s (Wm.) Engli Hy = 


ELgmroriste L210) cinm cceiniss ores rere! 
Warren’s (Dr. Abe t ae 
ofa Physician. 8 vols. 16mo........ 2 50 


Whipple’s Literary Recrea-= 
tions and Miscellanies. 1 vol. 16mo. 1 75 


66 Essays and Reviews. 
2 Vols; AGMOsE erick Bek wea ete ts ed 8 50 
The ‘'Faxidermists’ Manual; 


giving full Instructions in mounting and 
preserving Birds, Mammals, Insects, 
Fishes, etc. by 8. H. Sylvester.....1 25 





A Brief Bio Id gfe) ne BDiction- 
ary. Pages 458. Cloths........>... 2 2 


sent by Mail, at prices annexed. 








SELHCT LIST OF BOOKS.—Sent by Return Post on Weeeeipe of Price. 


‘The Treasury of Bible Knowl- 
-edge: being a Dictionary of the Books 
Persons, Places, Events, and other matters 
in Holy ‘Scripture. By Rey. Jus, Ayre 5.50 


The Song without Words; 


leaves from a very old book, By author 
Schonberg-Cotta Family..... 2... ... 1 25 
Spectacles for Young Eyes. 
ome. By Sarah W. Lander........ 1 25 


Precious Thoughts, Moral and 
Religious; gathered from the Works of 
John Ruskin. By Mrs. L, ©. Tuthill. 2 25 


Beginning Life; a Chapter for 
Young Men on Religion, Study and ie 
1 50 


Principles of Education drawn 
from Nature and Revelation. By the 
author of “Amy Herbert.”.......... 2 75 

Pocket-Book of Mechanics and 
Engineering. By John W. Nystron, C. E. 
14 Plates. Tuck-leather............. 2 7% 


My Sabbath School Secrap- 
Book ; ; containing Anniversary Dialogues, 





Ne tS 


Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club. By C. Dickens...... 1 50 


Kesources and Prospects of 


America, By Sir 8. Morton Peto, Bate 
4 00 

Royal Truths. By Henry a 
Beecher oc 2. sa totter ee oe oe Bit Wf) 
The Wistory of the Atlantic 
Telegraph. By Henry M. Field..... 2 00 





The Hirst Glass of Wime, or _ 


Clarence Mortimer. By ae Graname. 
RON S se icc ete sss ae as See De 60c. 


Garden Flowers. How ‘2 Cultivate 
them. A ‘Treatise on tne Cuiture of 
Hardy Ornamental Trees. Shrubs, An- 
nuals, Herbaceous and Bedding Plants. 
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OUR EMINENT DIVINES. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES WITH PORTRAITS. 





MeEtTHODISsM may justly be called the pioneer religion, 
and is most strongly characterized by its intense mis- 
sionary spirit. It goes with the advancing army of civ- 
ilization into the new States and Territories, and holds 
forth on the border, along the water-courses, in the 
mountains, where the more fastidious and delicate 
worshipers have not reached. It takes hold of the 
rougher elements of humanity—mollifies and improves 
them. It appeals warmly to the feelings and emotions, 
while Unitarianism appeals to the colder reason, Epis- 
copalianism to the ideal, the grand, Universalism to 
benevolent sympathies, Presbyterianism to a sterner 
and rigid justice, and some others appeal to blind be- 
lief — to images and gods of wood and stone. The 
Methodist considers the useful rather than the beau- 
tiful, and almost ignores mere ornamentation. In this 
he is almost Quaker-like in simplicity, regarding display 
in dress, in architecture, etc., as mere vanity. His rep- 
resentative house of worship isa plain edifice—without 
steeple or stained-glass windows; and he is a most em- 
phatic and zealous worker in the vineyard of the Lord. 
His head is high, long, and narrow rather than broad, 
and he has much more Beneyolence, Veneration, and so- 
cial affection than Ideality or Sublimity. Benevolence in 
him exciies benevolence in another, and it is through 
this feeling that immense contributions for church and 
charitable objects are obtained. It has been ironical- 
ly stated, that wherever as many as three Methodists 
happen to meet, a collection is taken up. There is 
no Protestant denomination in a more thrifty condition 
at present than the Methodists. May all their good ef- 
forts be blessed with the best success ! 


Rey. Epmunp Sroner Janes, D.D., a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in 
Sheffield, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, April 27, 
1807. At seventeen years of age he commenced to 
teach, and employed his leisure time in the study of 
law. He subsequently formed an engagement to prac- 
tice that profession, but the sudden death of his intend- 
ed partner interrupted his plan and changed his pur- 
pose. From this time he resolved to preach the Gospel, 
and in April, 1830, he started for his appointment in the 
Philadelphia Conference. After studying of theology six 
years, and while engazed in the active duties of his 
pastoral work, he took up the study of medicine, though 
with no intention of becoming a practicing physician. 
In 1832 he was ordained a deacon, and in 1834 an elder. 
In May, 1840, he was elected financial secretary of the 
American Bible Society, and continued in that office 
until he was elected Bishop, in 1844. Bishop Janes has 
visited the California churches and the Methodist mis- 
sions in Europe, and is one of the most efficient and 
laborious ministers in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Unless Physiognomy be sadly at fault, we discern in 
the features of Bishop Janes those qualities which would 


- most likely secure for their possessor precedence in what- 


ever calling he might adopt. The characteristic of com- 
mand is crystallized upon his countenance; yet there is 
a softness and delicacy permeating through the whole 
The in- 
tellectual faculties are of superior size and quality; and 
these co-operating with other large organs, impart force, 
acuteness, and efficient activity to his operations. He 
has that mental organization which would have rendered 
him prominent in commercial life as a financier or gen- 
eral business man. His large Benevolence indicates no 
inconsiderable supply of the milk of human kindness. 


- Suayity of manner, ease and aptness of expression, cor- 
_ diality, and fervor without affectation are among the more 


f#triking of his qualities. His head is large, but is sus- 
tained by an ample vital power. He can labor assidu- 
ously, and labor long without suffering much from mental 


or physical depression. At all events, he has far more 


endurance than the average of clergymen. 


Rey. Marrurw Smieson, D.D., a Bish- 
op of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is a native of Ca- 
diz, Ohio, and was born June 21,1810. His parents were 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and their 
house was the home and preaching place of traveling 
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ministers, a frequent occurrence which had much to do 
with his subsequent religious tendencies. His intellec- 
tual training commenced very early. When but eight 
years of age he commenced the study of the German lan- 
guage; and Latin, Greek, and French were studied by 
him when but four years older. He entered Madison 
College as a student in 1827, and shortly after received an 
appointment as tutor. In 1829 he united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and immediately engaged in ac- 
tive religious duties as a teacher and class-leader. His 
health failing, however, he turned his attention to the 
study of medicine, and was licensed as a physician in 
1833, but never practiced, feeling it to be his duty to 
preach the Gospel. His first circuit was West Wheel- 
ing, and he was subsequently stationed at Pittsburg 
and Monongahela City. In 1835 he was ordained dea- 
con, and in 1887 elder. He then accepted the profes- 
sorship of natural sciences and the vice-presidency of 
Alleghany College, and 1839 was elected president of 
the Indiana Asbury University, which became under 
his auspices one of the strongest literary institutions of 
American Methodism. In 188 he was elected editor of 
the Western Christian Advocate. Shortly after his elec- 
tion he was tendered, by the faculty of Dickinson Col- 
lege, the presidency of that institution, but declined it. 
The presidency of the Wesleyan University was subse- 
quently offered him. Dr. Simpson received the title of 
A.M, from Alleghany College in 1835, and that of D.D. 
from the Wesleyan University in 1843; and was ordained 
Bishop in 1852. He is now the president of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Dlinois. Dr. Simpson is 
one of the most powerful preachers in his Church, His 
sermons abound in happy and brilliant illustrations ; 
his voice is peculiar and monotonous, but his vigorous 
intellect and vivid sensibility give his sermons irresisti- 
ble power. 

There is genuine masculine vigor in this powerful Mo- 
tive temperament. The dense, compact, and vigorous 
frame, the deep chest and ample digestive organs con- 
tribute abundantly to the maintenance of the large brain. 
There is an openness and directness of manifestation 
which unequivocally evince both moral and physical 
courage. Prompted by his sense of right, there would 
be no retreat; no fear of failure on his part when advyo- 
cating a matter, either religious or secular. The promi- 
nent forehead, and very large perceptive faculties, nose, 
mouth, and chin, are in keeping with the character of 
the man. . There is something of the Roman in that face. 
The penetrating eye evinces the desire to know for him- 
self, to appreciate the realities of things. The organs 
which impart activity, executiveness, and power to men- 
tal manifestation are large. He would not only be earn- 
est in the performance of the duties of his calling, but 
he would also be efficient in the assertion of personal 
and social rights. He would be direct, matter-of-fact, 
and when his feelings are interested, a warm speaker. 
Clearness and aptness should be leading features in his 
oratory. His perception of actual things, his apprecia- 
tion of the practical and the mechanical, and his acute 
discrimination make him pointed, positive, and success- 
ful as a preacher of practical truth. 


Rey. Tyomas A. Morris, D.D., of 
Ohio, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born 
in Kanawha County, Virginia, April 28, 1794. His early 
advantages were few and his education mostly self-acquir- 
ed; yet he has, by his practical common sense, a natural 
and easy diction, and by methodical and persistent effort, 
won an honorable position in his Church. He became a 
member of the Church in 1813, and was soon after made 
a class-leader and exhorter. In 1814 he was licensed to 
preach, and was received as a traveling preacher into the 
Ohio Conference in 1816. He was subsequently ordain- 
ed deacon by Bishop George, and elder by Bishop Rob- 
erts; and pursued his itineracy in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee until 1838, when he was elected editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate, at Cincinnati—he being its 
first editor—which position he filled with great credit for 
three years. In 1836 he was elected a Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church by the General Conference ; and 
in 1841 the degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by 
McKendree College, Illinois. He is now the president 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Few men have traveled more extensively in 
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the United States and Territories in the service of the 
Church than Bishop Morris. Though naturally diffiident 
when a youth, he is now warm and companionable in his 
social life, but not loquacious. He is an able, prudent, 
and exemplary member of his Church; extremely laconic 
in speech, brief, pointed, yet entertaining. As a pre- 
siding officer he is regarded as a patriarch rather than a 
prelate ; while in the council he is firm, yet courteous 
and obliging. 

The snowy hair of the venerable Bishop attests his age 
rather than the full habit, and the general freshness is 
hardly in keeping with his seventy-three years. Heisa 
man of large experience, one who has mingled much 
with all classes and characters of men. His head is large 
and somewhat wider than is usual. All the parietal or- 
gans are well developed. The basilar organs fre large, 
indicating that the brain and body stand intimately relat- 
ed, the excellent sanitary condition of one supplement- 
ing the activity and strength of theother. The forehead 
is wide, the reflective organs being well indicated, es- 
pecially Human Nature and Comparison. Mirthfulness 
is prominently shown. In his discourses there would be 
a strong coloring of humor. He appreciates keenly the 
incongruous and ludicrous. He believes in a steady ad- 
herence to fact as fact, and to truth as truth. What he 
firmly believes he earnestly indorses. He prefers the 
utilitarian and the direct to the fanciful and merely orna- 
mental. The actual use and practical features of things 
he can appreciate. That which actually promotes the 
welfare of society he would be among the foremost to 
adopt. Itis a goodly expression, and he doubtless re- 
sembles most his mother, 


Rev. Epwarp Raymonp Amgs, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at 
Athens, Ohio, in 1806. He received his education in the 
Ohio University, and was subsequently for three years 
instructor in a college in Illinois. He was licensed to 
preach in 1830 by the Illinois Conference, and was soon 
after assigned to the Indiana Conference. In 1840 he 
took part in the General Conference of the Methodists 
held in Baltimore. In 1842 he officiated as chaplain toa 
council of Choctaws, being the first chaplain ever elected 
by an assembly of Indians. From 1844 until 1852, when 
he was made a Bishop, he traveled as presiding elder 
through various districts of Indiana. His personal ap- 
pearance commands respect, and he is noted for his deyo- 
tion and sagacity in the affairs of his denomination. 

Strength, vigor, and indomitable resolution would 
characterize this head. The closely-set lips, the promi- 
nent nose, and the practical intellect indicate the earnest- 
ness, directness,and thoroughness of theman. He would 
be no time-server, no worshiper of forms and ceremo- 
nials. He would not respect the dogmas of antiquity, 
nor tread the paths of his forefathers if they had nothing 
in them of virtue other than their age. But he would be 
straight forward, bluff, and hearty in the performance of 
what he deems his duty and the requirements of his oflice. 
His head and body are symmetrical and built for power 
and endurance. He would carry his point by heavy 
blows; he would make thorough work of his mission. 
There would be no dallying, no kid-glove proceeding on 
his part. Were the whole fabric of error adjusted so as 
to fairly receive his assault, it would be thoroughly de- 
molished. He would not leaye one stone upon another. 
He would not consider the destruction complete until 
the fragments had been literally ground to powder, scat- 
tered to the four winds so as to be utterly irrecoverable. 
He has a strong and hardy constitution—the very man 
for a pioneer life. He thinks, not perhaps as rapidly as 
some, but there is power and depth in his thought. He 
understands men, and views matters in general from the 
stand-point of experience. 


Rev. Epwarp Tuomson, D.D., LL.D., 
a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at 
Portsea, England, in 1810, of highly respectable parents. 
In 1818 they, with young Edward, emigrated to America, 
where he subsequently attended medical lectures in 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and entered upon the 
practice of his profession in 1829. In 183%, however, 
he abandoned his profession, and entered the ministry 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and was station- 


ed successively at Norwalk, Sandusky, Cincinnati, Woos- 
ter, and Detroit. In 1838 he was chosen president of ” 
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Norwalk Seminary, which position he occupied for six 
years. He was then elected professor of mental and 
moral philosophy in the University of Michigan, but never 
entered upon his duties there, as at the time he expected 
to do so he was elected editor of the Ladies’ Repository. 
Subsequently he was called to the position of president 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University. At the General Con- 
ference in 1860 he was elected editor of the Christéan Ad- 
vocate and Journal. He was made a Bishop in 1864. 
Dr. Thomson belongs to the progressive school, ecclesi- 
astically and politically, and is an ardent advocate for 
general education and universal emancipation. He is a 
polished writer and speaker, and is greatly esteemed. 

This eminent Methodist dignitary has a head striking- 
ly high, rather broad at the top, less than the average in 
width, and decidedly long, with an exquisite Mental tem- 
perament. The moral sentiments predominate ; Vener- 
ation, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and perhaps 
Firmness, are large or very large. He is not without 
ambition ; Self-Esteem is fairly represented ; precedence 
is acceptable to him, and he feels able to meet the re- 
quirements of position. He would be likely to press the 
claims of duty and moral rectitude with earnestness, and 
would feel the force of moral obligation. His Hope is 
not so much grounded upon development of the organ as 
upon his spiritual discernment of revealed truth. The 
gospel which he preaches furnishes the basis of his hope, 
and therefore he would be rather serene, mild, and re- 
signed. The countenance is clear and expressive ; the 
forehead prominent; the nose shapely; the lips firm; 
the mouth well cut; the chin prominent; the eyes steady 
—all of which pronounce him a quiet, unpresuming, and 
graceful man; one whose movements would be charac- 
terized by evenness and directness rather than by spas- 
modic effort. 


Rev. Joun McCurntocr, D.D., was 
born in Philadelphia in 1814; he graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1835; entered the Methodist 
ministry, and became a member of the New Jersey 
Conference. He was then elected professor of mathe- 
matics in Dickinson College, Pennsylvania, and in 1839 
was transferred to the chair of ancient languages. In 1848 
he was elected editor of the Methodist. Quarterly Review. 
In 1856 he was appointed by the General Conference, in 
connection with Bishop Simpson, a delegate to represent 
the American M. E. Church in the English, Irish, French, 
and German Conferences. He was also sent as a delegate 
to the World’s Convention, held in Berlin, during the 
game year. In 1857 he was elected president of the Troy 
University. In the interim of the college classes he was 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New York. In June, 1860, 
he sailed for Paris, to take charge of the American Chapel 
there, under the auspices of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union. During his residence at Carlisle he 
translated, in company with Professor Blumenthal, Nean- 
der’s “‘Life of Christ,” and a number of Latin and 
Greek text-books. For several years past, in connection 
with Dr. Strong, of the Troy University, he has been 
preparing a ‘Biblical and Theological Dictionary.” He 
has also published ‘ Analysis of Watson’s Theological 
Institutes,’ ‘‘ Temporal Power of the Pope,” and 
“Sketches of Eminent Methodist Ministers.” 

The first inference drawn by the physiognomist with 
reference to this gentleman is that his appreciation of the 
delicate, the refined, the artistic, in fact the whole realm 
of esthetics, is keen and influential, permeating his entire 
organization, giving direction to the whole, and render- 
ing him attractive and agreeable in society. As a speak- 
er he should be known for his observance of the propri- 
eties of language and his tendency to clothe his expres- 
sions with metaphor and polished phrase. He appreci- 
ates the requirements of social position. He aims to 
perform his part in life acceptably to others. He has a 
warm heart, strong love of home and domestic life. He 
has a fervent, sympathetic nature; is inclined to cordial- 
ly respond to the requisitions of sympathy and human- 
ity. He recognizes configuration and form; he remem- 
bers appearances well; can imitate or eopy with more 
than average ability, and would not beso much known 

fer originality or the tendency to individualize his ac- 
tions and expressions as for imparting a superior finish 
and nicer adaptation to what he might derive from other 
sources. 
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Rev. Joun P. Dursry, D.D., was born 
in October, 1800. His parents were in moderate circum- 
stances, and resided in Bourbon County, Ky. The Bible, 
Scott’s First Lessons, and an old English History are said 
to have composed his father’s library. In 1818 he became 
a member of the Western Conference as a pioneer preach- 
er in Ohio and Indiana, a fortnight after his admission to 
church membership, and in 1819 he was appointed to the 
northwestern corner of Ohio by the Conference. He soon 
felt the disadvantages of his poor education, and com- 
menced to study English grammar, and in a few years 
took up Greek and Latin, which he pursued advantage- 
ously at the Miami University. He completed his colle- 
giate course at Cincinnati College, and received the de- 
gree of A.M. He was then elected professor of an- 
cient languages in Augusta College, Kentucky. In 1831 
he was elected chaplain of the Senate of the United 
States, after being defeated in 1829 by one vote. In 1832 
he was appointed professor of natural sciences in the 
Wesleyan University. In 1833 he was elected editor of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal. and in 1834 was called 
to the presidency of Dickinson College. In 1845 he re- 
signed that position and removed to Philadelphia, hay- 
ing been appointed presiding elder of the churches in 
that city. In 1850 he was unanimously elected corres- 
ponding secretary of the Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which responsible position he 
still occupies. Dr. Durbin’s name stands as one of the 
most powerful and controlling in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He is an eloquent and popular pulpit orator. 

Dr. Durbin possesses a temperament essentially mental. 
His portrait evinces acute sensibilities, a quick and 
warm appreciation of the sympathetic and devotional ; 
that which appeals to the sympathies of man meets with 
a fervent response from him. He has a strong imagina- 
tion, but it is an imagination through which pervades all 
the more striking elements of social life. As a mission- 
ary he would feel the object of his mission, and present 
it with fervor and effect. There is a good deal of the 
poetic in his organization; the sentimental takes deep 
hold upon his feelings. He appreciates the gravity and 
importance of religious truth, and the necessity of ex- 
tending a helping hand to aid men in the way of salva- 
tion. True to the claims of his denomination and the 
spirit of orthodox theology, he would depict in vivid 
colors the happiness of the blessed or the misery of the 
lost. The activity of this life has been such that the 
vitality furnished by the nourishing organs has been ex- 
hausted as rapidly as made, consequently he does not 
appear to possess excellent health. 


Rey. Aset Srevens, D.D., LL.D., was 
born in Philadelphia, Jan. 19, 1815. His parents dying 
when he was quite young, he was thrown upon his own 
resources, and much of his later suceess is probably 
due to this fact. In his sixteenth year he commenced to 
study for the ministry at Wilbraham Academy, Massa- 
chusetts, and subsequently graduated from Middletown 
University, Connecticut. In 1834 he left the University 
and preached in Boston for three or four years, pursuing 
his studies in the mean time. In 1887 he traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, and after his return was stationed at 
Providence, Rhode Island, where he attracted crowded 
audiences. In the same year he received the degree of 
A.M. In 1840 he again removed to Boston, where he 
took charge of Zion’s Herald, and was well known as a 
strong opponent of slavery and a staunch free-soiler. In 
1852 he was appointed editor of the ational Magazine 
in New York; and in 1856, after a brief visit to Europe, 
was elected editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
which position he still occupies. Dr. Stevens is one of 
the most prolific authors of his Church. Besides his 
editorials and frequent articles for the Methodist reviews 
and magazines for the last twenty-five years, he has pub- 
lished the following volumes: ‘t Memorials of the Intro- 
duction of Methodism into New England ;”’ ‘‘ Memorials 
of the Progress of Methodism in the Eastern States ;”’ 
“Church Polity; ‘‘The Preaching Required by the 
Times ;”’ two volumes entitled ‘‘Sketches and Inci- 
dents ;” a volume of “ Sketches by an Itinerant ;” a prize 
essay, called the ‘Great Reform, or Systematic Benefi- 
cence ;’’ ‘‘A Complete History of Methodism from the 
Beginning,” in three volumes; ‘‘ Victory of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church,” in two volumes ; ‘‘ The Women 
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of Methodism ;” “‘ Centenary of Methodism ;” Life and 
Times of Dr. Bangs,” etc. Dr. Stevens is considered a 
“ progressionist” by his Church; an advocate of lay rep- 
resentation, and of other improvements in church 
government. He is one of the most eminent thinkers 
and writers in his dercmination. 

‘Dr. Stevens has a fine quality of organization. His 
head is decidedly high and long rather than broad, and 
his temperament indicates mental vigor and sprightli- 
ness. He is disposed to rise; considers position desir- 
able, and the accomplishment of something which would 
command the respectful attention of others, one of the 
true purposes of life. Conscientiousness is influential, 
giving him the disposition to maintain the right with 
persistent fortitude. Language is large, which enables 
him to be fluent as a writer and speaker. Those organs 
which give the appreciation of the beautiful are well 
marked, while his strong Spirituality leads him to love 
that which is new or derived from psychological sources. 
Intellectually considered, he appreciates principles, facts, 
and details; and has power to apply his knowledge. He 
has vivid imagination, a brilliant fancy, a kind of poeti- 
cal, expansive spirit which gives enthusiasm. As a 
speaker or writer, his style would be clear, copious, and 
vigorous, abounding in argument, metaphor, and illus- 
tration 


Rey. Witi1am Nast, D.D., “the Fa- 
ther of German Methodism,” he being the first Ger- 
man missionary of the M. E, Church, was born June 
15, 1807, in Stuttgart, the capital of the kingdom of Wur- 
temberg. He was educated at the University of Tiibin- 
gen, with the view to entering the Lutheran Church, but 
after completing a philosophical course devoted himself 
to literature. When twenty-one years of age he came to 
America, where he was for a time tutor in a wealthy 
Methodist family, and next held the position of teacher 
of the German language at West Point Military Academy ; 
subsequently he received a call to a professorship in 
Kenyon College, Ohio. In 1835 he joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was soon afterward licensed to 
preach ; and at the Conference of the same year was ap- 
pointed pioneer German missionary in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he was successful in establishing a German mis- 
sion, which has been the nucleus of a large number of 
German Methodist Episcopal Churches established in 
the United States and in various parts of Germany and 
Scandinavia. In 1838 he was appointed editor of the 
Christian Apologist, which has steadily increased in cir- 
culation and power under his charge to the present day. 
In 1844 the German mission work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had grown to such proportions and 
assumed sueh an importance, that Dr. Nast was ordered 
by the General Conference to proceed to Germany to 
commence the missionary work of Methodism in Ger- 
many, which has since become such a wonderful field for 
Methodism. Dr. Nast has translated a large number of 
Methodist books into German, besides writing several 
in that language. In 1852 he was commissioned by the 
General Conference to prepare a German commentary on 
the New Testament, which has since been translated 
into English, and has received the highest commendation. 
Dr. Nast is distinguished as a fine scholar and a brilliant 
writer and pulpit orator. He has led an active and even 
toilsome life ; indefatigable industry and unreserved de- 
votion to his great work have been needed to carry him 
through it. At present he is the president of the Ger- 
man Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

Dr. Nast has that class of countenance which pleases at 
first sight. We would judge him to be obliging, urbane, 
and liberal-minded. No vain conceits worry ‘his 
anxious soul,” but he is one disposed to keep on the even 
tenor of his way, not allowing this or that circumstance 
to influence or to draw his attention aside from the duty 
in hand. He possesses a good deal of natural dignity. 
The patient scholar is crystallized in the features, and the 
theologian-of keen penetration looks out through the 
steady eyes. The mouth indicates strength of will and 
firmness of purpose. The prominent nose indicates de- 
velopment. In society he would be known for courtesy 


and refinement; at home, for his warm interest in all that _ 


belongs to domestic association. Asa writer he should 
be polished, presenting his ideas with clearness and 
freedom from tautology. 
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Rey. Dante, Denison WueEpON, D.D., 
editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, was, born in 
Onondago, New York, March 20, 1808. He was graduated 
at Hamilton College, New York, in 1828, and afterward 
studied law at Rochester. In 1831 he was appointed 
tutor in Hamilton College. In 1832 he was elected pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature in the Wesley- 
an University, Middletown, Connecticut, which office he 
held till 1843. In 1836 he was ordained as a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1845 he was elected 
professor of rhetoric, logic, and history in the University 


of Michigan, which post he filled for eight years, In» 


1856 he was elected by the General Conference editor of 
the Methodist Quarterly Review, and general editor of 
the Methodist Book Concern, a position which he still 
occupies. Dr. Whedon has published a volume of ‘ Pub- 
lic Addresses, Collegiate and Popular,” and a ‘‘Com- 
mentary on the Gospels,’’ besides numerous articles 
in the. Methodist Quarterly, ‘* Bibliotheca Sacra,” and 
other religious reviews and periodicals. He is consider- 
ed the metaphysician of his Church. 

Dr. Whedon possesses a considerable stock of nervous 
susceptibility. His perception is keen and accurate. 
The reasoning intellect is well-developed and strongly 
marked, especially Comparison, which adapts him for 
the employment of the analyst or literary critic. The 
countenance bears the impress of deep thought; not 
cursory or occasional meditation, but a continuous and 
steady application of the mental powers to the evolution 
of ideas. The nervous temperament is strikingly pre- 
dominant. The emotional or sensitive nature is also 
strong. He can enjoy ideas; he can with real zest live 
much in the realm of philosophy, faith, and imagination. 
He is a careful man, not inclined to attempt things which 

‘would be likely to embarrass or confuse him. He would 
see his way clearly in the outset of an enterprise, neither 
would he be inclined to overreach himself or others. 
The large and mobile mouth readily responds to the 
requisitions of the intellect for expression. The full eye 
evinces lingual ability. With goed health his memory 
would be retentive. His memory of thoughts, experi- 
ences, and objects is exeellent. He should be ingenious 
in construction, and show power to plan and organize, 
as well as to execute. His forte would be in the line of 
philosophy and psychology. 


Rey. Cuaries Exnniorr, D.D., was 
born in Killybegs, Donegal, Ireland, May 16, 1792. In 
his youth he became a member of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Society, and began a course of study preparatory for 
the ministry. In 1816 he applied to Dublin University 
for admission, but was refused because he could not 
conscientiously submit to the established test. He then 
emigrated to America, and proceeded to Ohio, where he 
was received into the traveling connection of the Ohio 
Conference in 1818, and traveled in his circuit for four 
years. In 1822 he was appointed superintendent of the 
mission among the Wyandot Indians at Upper Sandusky ; 
and was subsequently for five years presiding elder of the 
Ohio district. In 1827 he was elected professor of lan- 
guages in Madison College, Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
where he remained four years. In 1831 he was stationed 
at Pittsburg, and was subsequently presiding elder of that 
district. He was afterward elected editor of the Pittsburg 
Conference Journal, and was subsequently transferred to 
the editorship of the Western Christian Advocate at Cin- 
cinnati, and was re-elected to that position in 1852, which 
office he filled until 1856, making in all about fifteen years 
of editorial service. He has written a ‘Treatise on 
Baptism ;” ‘‘ Life of Bishop Roberts ;” ‘* Delineation of 
Roman Catholicism,’ and ‘‘ History of the Great Seces- 
sion from the Methodist Episcopal Church.”’ Dr. Elliott 
is now president of the Iowa Wesleyan University. 

’ Our inferior portrait of Dr. Elliott fails to convey an 
adequate impression of his charaeter. The Motive and 
Mental temperaments are manifested, however, and 
furnish their stimuli to his mental manifestations, ren- 
dering him vigorous, earnest, and powerful. The tout 
ensemble indicates a close student, the man who has 
sought both in reading and in writing the evidences of 
what he would believe. He is not the man to dissemble 
or evade, but would be free in the utterance of opinion 
rather than show policy or cunning in the announcement 
of his sentiments. We donot mean that he would be 





open to all comers, that he could be read and known of 
all men, but that what he considers valuable in doctrine 
and practice should be imparted to others and not kept 
as the special property of any one. 


Rey. Erastus Orts Haven, D.D., 
president of the University of Michigan, was born in 
Boston, November 1, 1820. He graduated at the Wesley- 
an University of Middletown, Ct., with high honor, in 
1842, and soon after opened a private high school at 
Sudbury. He was then called to teach natural science in 
a large seminary at Amenia, N. Y., of which he was elect- 
ed principal in 1845. A few years afterward he entered 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
city of New York. In 1853 he was elected professor of 
Latin, and afterward professor of History and English 
Literature in the University of Michigan. While here he 
published a book entitled ‘t The Young Man Advised, or 
Confirmations of the Bible from History and Philoso- 
phy,”’ and received the title of D.D. from Union College, 
in Schenectady, New York. In 1856 he was elected editor 
of Zion’s Herald, published in Boston, and soon after 
took up his residence in Malden, where he served on 
the School Committee. In 1858 he was appointed, by 
Goy. N. P. Banks, a member of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education for six years. In 1860 he was elected 
member of the General Conference from New England. 
In 1862 he was elected a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate, and was re-elected in 1863. In 1863 he received 
the degree of LL.D. from Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and in the same year was elected president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He has since published a work 
entitled ‘‘ The Pillars of Truth—a Series of Discourses on 
the Decalogue.”’ Dr. Haven is a preacher of more than 
ordinary power—remarkably clear and methodical in the 
presentation of his subject, which he follows up calmly 
and persistently with Scripture and argument, to the 
universal conviction of his auditors. 

Dr. Haven has a happiness of expression which indi- 
cates peace within and without, a mind settled and 
tranquil, a disposition kind, forbearing, and perhaps in- 
dulgent. The prominence of the perceptive faculties, 
the keenness of the eye, and the general sharpness of the 
features indicate the man of activity and enterprise. He 
believes in the motions of the spirit, and that those 
motions are energetic and quick. He is the opposite of 
a languid, dull man. The activity and sprightliness of 
his mentality finds food for thought in all things. He 
does not believe in a long-faced or cadaverous Christian- 
ity. The sympathetic, the genial, and the humorous 
are alike appreciated by him. He has resolution, and 
considerable back-bone in the prosecution of those enter- 
prises which he deems important. Large Language and 
a keen appreciation of the ludicrous, combined with an 
acute criticism, impart vitality, sprightliness, humor, 
and clearness to his expressions. In the presentation of 
religious truth he would exhibit both perspicuity and 
method, perceiving ‘the practical bearings of his theme. 
He would not be dogmatic or merely assertatory, but by 
apt illustration substantiate his claim. 





DOCTRINAL FEATURES. 


Methodism, viewed as an outgrowth from 
Episcopalianism, at a period when lukewarm- 
ness and infidelity characterized the Church of 
England, rests upon the same sound basis so 
far as doctrinal essentials are concerned. The 
infidelity and intellectual coldness of Oxford 
in the early part of the eighteenth century 
found no sympathy in the earnest natures of 
men like Whitefield and the Wesleys, but drove 
them to seek in the pages of Inspiration the 
spiritual warmth and energy they longed for. 
It was not novelty of opinion which separated 
Methodism from the Anglican Church, but 
rather the earnestness and zeal which its 
pioneers evinced in declaring the standard 
doctrines of the Church, that earnestness and 
zeal provoking oppos.zion and censure instead 
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of support. Susanna Wesley, the mother of 
John and Charles, was a woman of fervent 
piety, and with earnest solicitude instructed 
her sons in religious matters. The early im- 
pressions thus received by the Wesleys deyel- 
oped in them an evangelical zeal which in 
time established the Arminian branch of the 
Methodist Church. John Wesley may. be. re- 
garded its chief apostle and organizer, while 
Charles Wesley was one of its ablest preachers 
and the author of its psalmody. Wesleyan 
Methodism is the Methodism predominant in 
the United States. Its tenets or articles of 
faith are fairly set forth in the “ Articles of 
Religion”. prepared by Wesley from the 
“Thirty-nine Articles” of the Church of Eng- 
land, and they convey no tenet which is not 
received by that Church. “Without quoting 
from these, we present, in the words of Dr. 
Stevens, author of “ The Centenary of American 
Methodism,” a condensed statement of the am- 
mus of the denomination. “ Methodism has 
been described as ‘a revival church in its 
spirit, a missionary church in its erganization ; 
a resuscitation of the spiritual life and practical 
aims of primitive Christianity. ‘This is its 
genuine stand-point, the only one from which 
its history and its theological and practical 
systems can beinterpreted.” The goyernment 
of the Methodist Church is representative and 
episcopal. The legislative authority resides 
in the General Conference, which is composed 
of delegates from the several Annual Confer- 
ences. The General Conference meets once in 
four years. The territory of an Annual Confer- 
ence may constitute an entire State or more, 
according to the population, and is divided 
into presiding elders’ districts; and these dis- 
tricts are divided into circuits and stations. 
At the Annual Conference, which is presided 
over by a bishop, the main business transacted 
is the admission and ordination of preachers, 
the appointment of local and itinerant minis- 
ters, and a review of the condition and general 
interests of the Church work. Besides bishops, 
elders, and preachers, there are stewards and 
class-leaders, who are required to take a prom- 
inent part, under the preacher, in the religious 
conduct of the particular congregation with 
which they are connected. 

The latest reports furnish the following 
statistics with reference to the growth of 
Methodism in the United States and Canada: 
1,972,770 communicants, 13,650 traveling 
preachers, 15,000 local preachers, nearly 200 
colleges and academies, and more than 30 
periodical publications. In these statements 
we have included the minor branches of the 
Methodist persuasion, the Methodist Protestant 
Church, the American Wesleyan Methodists, 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
others—the total membership of which does 
not exceed 265,000. 

: e : 

“Tae work of a thousand men for four 
years” is the inscription upon the immense 
railroad bridge which has just been erected 


across the Susquehanna River at Hayre de 
Grace, Md. . 
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‘Ir I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate, If he resolyed to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 


neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,”’—De Foe, 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT. 





UnpER most monarchies, where a few 
privileged persons rule the great mass of 
the people, who have little or no voice 
in the government, and where free 
schools do not exist, there is little 
thought of self-government. In such 
countries it is the duty of the police, 
who are everywhere visible, to regulate 
the ignorant populace. How absurd to 
suppose that twenty millions of unedu- 
cated, landless paupers, who have noth- 
ing-at stake—no chance or hope for cul- 
ture, promotion, or advancement—will 
try to regulate themselves or to volun- 
tarily maintain a government that holds 
them in subjection! If it be aristocracy 
that withhold those rights and privileges 
from the people which would fit them 
for self-government, then aristocracy is 
wrong. If it be the priests, then they 
are wrong. No matter who it is, it is 
the duty of those in authority to enable 
the people to regulate themselves, to fit 
them for self-government. In the sight 
of God, each individual is personally ac- 
countable to AZim rather than to men. 

The best government on earth is that 
which governs least, and that which 
comes nearest to be a perfect govern- 
ment is that of a self-regulating Re- 
public. 

The place to begin to fit persons to 
govern themselves is in the family and ie 
the public school. We have advocated 
this doctrine for many years, and just 
now begin to see the fruits of our teach- 
ings. Here is a statement from the 
Hwening Post, which shows the working 
of the system. It will be introduced 
into other schools, and finally become the 
system throughout the world. ‘ 

It is a singular fact, that scarcely one 


of the admirers of self-government has 
thought of applying it in schools. An 
account of an experiment in one of our 
city schools may not be out of place. 

One morning, during a recitation, the 
boys of a certain school were asked: 
‘What is the government of our coun- 
try?” “A republic.” “ What is the 
government of our school?” ‘* A repub- 
lic.” * No.??*. “What is. it’ then, sir??? 
“A limited monarchy.” ‘“ Why! we 
are not your subjects, sir!” “* Yes, you 
are,” replied the teacher; “your parents 
have delegated to me certain powers, 
and you must obey my orders as long as 
they see fit to leave you here.” ‘ Well, 
sir, but we don’t like to be any one’s 
subjects; we prefer to be republicans.” 
“Do you think yourselves capable of 
self-government ?” ‘ Yes, sir.” “ Well,” 
said the teacher, “I have no objection to 
trying you; but we must go by degrees. 
I will try you at first for one hour.” 
“¢ What, sir, won’t you mark us at all for 
anything we do?” “No; always pro- 
vided that vou do not disturb the busi- 
ness of the school, for that must go on.” 
“Very well, sir.” 

It was tried for an hour, then for two 
hours, then for a day, then for a week. 
At the end of the week the boys were 
told, writes the teacher, “that I was 
much gratified with their power of self- 
government, and proposed as a reward 
that we should go on Tuesday afternoon 
to visit a large book-printing establish- 
ment; but, alas! on Monday they re- 
ceived two warnings, and were told that 
a third disturbance would cause the 
downfall of their republic. The warn- 
ing was not heeded ; a third came—crash 
went the republic, and the old mon- 
archy was restored upon its ruins. The 
contrast was disagreeable. The free re- 
publican of a moment ago, who had been 
‘a law unto himself,’ was a subject * cab- 
in’d, cribbed, confined,’ his incomings 
and his outgoings noted, and all his 
shortcomings certainly marked. 

“One bright, open-faced youngster 
soon came up, however, and said: ‘It 
isn’t fair to expect so much of us on 
Monday, because it comes right after 
Saturday and Sunday, and it takes us 


‘some time to get into the school ways 


again.’ ‘Then you are not to be consid- 
ered as capable of self-government unless 
you can resist the influences of Monday 
as well as all the other days?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir” We tried again. They succeeded 
in governing themselves for the rest of 
the week and the Monday following. We 
went to the printing establishment and 
enjoyed it. ‘Then, however, graver ques- 
tions arose. 

“Tf the boys were to govern them- 
selves entirely, they must decide about 
everything ; yet the lessons must be 
learned and recited, order must be kept, 
and the school work must go on. To 
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satisfy these different ideas it was agreed 
that the teacher should be just as abso- 
lute as before; that the boys should be 
marked for conduct and lessons as be- 
fore; prompt obedience should be re- 
quired, and no discussions allowed dur- 
ing school-time ; but at recess or after 
school, any boy might appeal from any 
one of the teachers’ decisions to a jury 
of three boys, one chosen by himself, one 
by the teacher, and a third by these two; 
and from the decision of the jury there 
should be no appeal.” The teacher 
writes : 

“This seemed a hazardous experi- 
ment, and it was so. Their virtue was 
not strong enough at first to resist the 
temptation. The troublesome boys ap- 
pealed to have their conduct marks can- 
celed, and the, lazy boys to have their 
recitation marks increased. Their com- 
rades on the juries obeyed their fellow- 
feeling rather than their sense of justice. 
I protested against many of the decisions 
as outrageously unjust, and warned them 
that continued injustice would necessarily 
cause the downfall of their republic. 

““T submitted, however, to all the de- 
cisions of the juries, waiting patiently 
for the tide to turn; and it did so. I 
had previously prepared their minds for 
this state of things by conversations, the 
drift of which they had not perceived. 
Their own consciences whispered to them 
of their own injustice to one who sub- 
mitted while he protested, and the in- 
dustrious boys began to see that the lazy 
fellows were getting just as high marks 
as they were, without the trouble of 
working for them. All these causes 
combined to turn the tide. My patient 
submission to unjust decisions was re- 
warded. 

‘When the culprits grumbled at the 
jurymen who decided against them, I 
could say to them with unction, ‘ Pro- 
test if you choose, but you must submit 
as I did.’ 

‘“‘Our experiment succeeded, and for 
seven years our school has been thus 
governed. There is an appeal from every 
teacher to the principal, and an appeal 
from him to three jurymen, or judges, as 
they are more commonly called. 

“Tt has proved an admirable method 
of training boys’ judgments, and in all 
cases where partiality is charged it has 
proved a specific, for when a boy is con- 
demned by his comrades also, all such 
charges fall to the ground. Some'very 
droll scenes have occurred at these trials, 
and some curious developments of char- 
acter have been made. 

“On one occasion six boys were on 
trial for having detained another boy by 
force in the play-room. Our play-room 
is large enough to play base ball in, and 
several boys were playing after school. 
Four o’clock came, and one of the boys 
said he had orders to go home at that 















time. His side had just been ‘ caught 
out,’ and the other side declared that he 
must stay, and let them have their ‘inn- 
ings.’ He resisted and they insisted, but 
finally let him go. Next morning my 
housekeeper told me that there had been 
a disturbance in the play-room; that 
some of the boys had been keeping an- 
other there against his will, and that he 
had been erying a good deal. She did 
not know his name, but pointed him out 
tome. J asked him if he had any com- 
plaint to make against any one? He 
said no, and of course I did not press the 
matter. After prayers, I asked those 
who had forcibly detained William 
to step forward. Six of them imme- 
diately did so. I gave all parties notice 
to appear before me at two o’clock. The 
case was regularly tried, and my decision 
was, that the six young gentlemen in 
question were in the wrong, and must 
be excluded from the play-room for one 
week. 

“They were dissatisfied, and appealed. 
One of the judges chosen was a chunky, 
plucky fellow, Gardiner S$ , one of the 
best boys in the school. I happened to 
be standing behind the judges, as they 
took their seats opposite the criminals, 
and was quite amused at hearing Gardi- 
ner say, laughingly, to a brother judge: 
‘Harry, do you think we can “lick” those 
fellows over there if we decide against 

‘them?’ They did decide against them, 
and confirmed in all respects the decisio 
of ‘the lower court.’ ” e 

The correspondent from whose letter 
we have taken this account, writes: 
“The results of our system, now tried 
for seven years, have been nothing but 
good, and [ can cordially recommend this 
method of school government to all who 
care to try it, cautioning them at the 
same time that very careful handling is 
requisite to insure success.” 








[The first condition necessary to the 
~ earrying out of a plan of this sort is, the 
perfect self-government of the teacher. 
He must have patience, kindness, justice, 
authority, dignity, and intelligence to 
command the respect of his pupils. With 
all these properly exercised, he can teach 


children that most important lesson, 


namely, “ self-government.” 
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Among the topics chosen for an early num- 
ber is that of Flogging in Families, Schools, 
and elsewhere. The subject will be examin- 
ed from a phrenologica]l and physiological 
stand-point. Another is that inexhaustible 
theme “ Female Suffrage.” A member of Con- 
gress promises us an elaborate article showing 
up the subject, “ pro andcon.,” from every point 
of view. We may reach them in our next 
number. 














A WOMAN’S COMPLAINT. 


“ A PLACE for everything, and everything in 
its place.” ‘Yes, it is very easy to talk—so 
easy that we have not unfrequently seen words 
absorb deeds entirely. Mr. Green quotes the 
old proverb at you with appalling distinct- 
ness when you have committed the error of 
putting his slippers under the wrong corner of 
the sofa; but when you are turning the whole 
house upside down after the book that he 
has lost, you would imagine there wasn’t such 
a thing as a proverb in the created world! 


Now, that is hardly even-handed justice. 
Fair play is only reasonable, even if you do 
happen to be a woman! Why should Mr. 
Green think himself privileged to grumble at 
the disorder of the room where you have 
amused cross children, cut down big trowsers 
into little ones, patched, mended, and darned 
all day long, and then look surprised and per- 
secuted because you object to his tossing his 
newspaper into one corner, and his hat into 
another, and his bootjack into a third. No— 
it is not fair! “ There is a time for all things.” 
That's what Mr. Green says when you hint 
that you would like a little relaxation in the 
way of theater, opera, or concert—or when you 
ask him, meekly, when he is going to put a 
drop of oil on the creaking hinges of the parlor 
door, or sharpen the dull carving-knife. Js 
there? Well, then, when is the time coming 
for that jaunt to the Catskills that has been 
promised you ever since you can remember ? 
When is the time coming for the reading aloud 
of newspapers and interesting extracts from 
spicy books? When is the time coming for 
him to set plants and shrubs in the deserted 
little back garden, instead of smoking an 
evening cigar on the front balcony with his 
heels considerably higher than his head ? 

“Silks and satins put out the kitchen fire.” 
Mr. Green thinks you can make the old gray 
poplin answer very well for a year or two 
longer. It’s old fashioned and shabby, and 
Mr. Green wonders “ why his wife can’t look a 
little more like other people.” It is mmappro- 
priate to wear on many occasions, and the 
impracticable Green “don’t see why you're 
not ready to go out with him when he asks 
you. Women never are ready!” If silks and 
satins put out the kitchen fire, what is the 
relative effect of broadcloth and cassimere, 
patent leather boots and diamond rings ? 

“Take care of the cents, and the dollars will 
take care of themselves.” “ Be a little more 
economical in your shopping, my dear. Twenty- 
two cents a yard for calico, when I saw very 
decent on the Bowery for eighteen. I call 
that extravagant. Four cents a yard is worth 
saying.” And if you were to try until dooms- 
day, you could not persuade my lord autocrat 
that twenty-two cent calico is actually cheaper 
for little frocks and sleeved aprons than the 
elegant article he saw on the Bowery. But as 
for wearing anything less than the highest- 
priced hats, or denying himself two pair ot 
kid gloves per month—“ My dear, you don’t 
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understand these things. 
dressed down town !” 

Now, you see, you can’t say anything in self- 
defense, because Mr. Green says “ a contentious 
woman is like a continual dropping on a very 
rainy day.” You can only shut your mouth 
and crowd back the rebellious answers, and 
wish in your secret heart that all the proverbs 
your husband has so ready at his tongue’s end 
were not so very applicable to one side of the 
question. What are all the antique old word- 
desiccations good for if they won’t work both 
ways? You never had a nice little plan yet, 
but Mr. Green cut its tender head off with one 
of these merciless packages of wisdom; and 
you are almost tempted to wish that Poor 
Richard had never been born, and that Solo- 
mon had died before he went into the Proverb 
business. 

It ¢s hard to endure; but then, after all, it’s 
rather a consolation to be able to tell your 
troubles in print. You wonder what Green 
will say when he reads this article? Of 
course, though, he will never suspect it is he. 
Men never know themselves in such a very 
faithful looking-glass—more’s the pity! * 


Aman must go well 


A NEW WORK ON PHONOGRAPHY 
AND REPORTING.* 


Tue demand for shorthand writers is in- 
creasing with every year; and increasing even 
more rapidly than the supply. Ten years ago 
some half dozen stenographers were able to 
do all the shorthand reporting that was requir- 
ed in the city of New York; and they were 
employed but a small portion of the time at 
that. Now the number of regular professional 
reporters in the city is probably not far from 
thirty, and most of these find constant work. 
In the future, however, reporters will find their 
widest and best field in the large towns and 
cities of the interior of the country, as they 
are there just beginning to understand, and 
consequently to appreciate, the benefits of ver- 
batim reporting, in recording the proceedings 
of courts, conventions, legislatures, political 
meetings, etc. 

Stenography is also used for many other pur- 
poses than mere reporting. Almost all our 
leading public officials who have much writing 
to do, many business correspondents for large 
houses, besides newspaper editors and literary 
writers, etc., now have their shorthand aman- 
uenses to relieve them from the drudgery of 
the pen. 

The origin, growth, and development of the 
stenographic art is a very curious and instruct- 
ive subject for study ; and it is one in which we 
have always taken a great interest. Hence 
we have been pleased whenever any new work 
on the subject has appeared that was an im- 
provement upon its predecessors. We do not 

* The Complete Phonographer: being an Inductive Ex- 

osition of, Phonography, with its application to all 
ranches of Reporting, and affording the fullest Instruc- 
tion to those who have not the assistance of an Oral 
Teacher. By James E, Munson, Official Stenographer 


to the Surrogate’s Court. New York: Fowler and Wells. 
Price, post-paid, $2 25. 
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hesitate to say that’ the publication of “ The 
Complete Phonographer” marks an important 
epoch in the history of that art. While Pho- 
nography has always been, since its invention, 
by far the best system of stenography in use, 
yet ifcan not be denied that in its details it has 
become so complicated with anomalies and ex- 
ceptional expedients, that the labor of learning 
it is very much increased, and, when acquired, 
its usefulness very seriously impaired. This 
fact, as well as the object of the book, is well 
stated in the following extract from the preface : 

“The leading features of Phonography are 
the result of the labors of Mr. Isaac Pitman of 
England, who for nearly thirty years has de- 
voted much of his time to its development and 
propagation; but the high degree of perfection 
to which it has been brought, is owing in great 
measure to the suggestions of thousands of 
practical phonographers, both in England and 
the United States. This mode of development 
has its merits and demerits. Coming as it has 
from the brains of such a vast number and va- 
riety of people, Phonography possesses a rich- 
ness of material which could hardly have been 
obtained in any other way; but, on the other 
hand, this kind of growth has had a tendency 
to render the system less uniform and consist- 
ent in matters of detail. than it would have 
been had it emanated from a single mind. 
Now, my first aim has been to restore, as far 
as possible, simplicity and harmony, by adher- 
ing to general principles and discarding all un- 
necessary expedients ; and my second, to more 
completely adapt the system to the require- 
ments of the reporter.” 

Mr. Munson, we believe, is the first writer 
on the subject of Phonography who has had 
the boldness to seriously attempt, or the perse- 
verance to carry through, a reformation of the 
system in this respect. But he has done his 
work successfully and well.. Indeed, he has 
so simplified the system, that we believe it will 
not require over half or two thirds the time 
now to learn it that has been heretofore neces- 
sary; and the number of those who commence 
the study, but afterward give it up and fall out 
by the wayside, will certainly be greatly re- 
duced. 

Our space will not permit us to do more than 
allude to some of the leading features of the 
work. ‘The rules are very full and clear, and 
fully illustrated. The arrangement of the les- 
sons is nearly if not quite perfect, they being 
presented in the erder that a good teacher 
would naturally adopt, thus making the book 
an excellent self-instructor. All the old anom- 
alous exceptions to general rules, such as turn- 
ing over F, V, TH, and DH, and shading M, 
to put on the 7-hook ; halving some stems, and 
not others, to add ¢ ord; lengthening some of 
the curves to add certain sounds, and other 
curves to add other sounds, etc., are entirely 
obviated. The chapter on Phonographic Anal- 
ysis will -be of great assistance to beginners. 
The chapters’ on preparing copy, proof-read- 
ing, and reporting are novel, though very ap- 
propriate, features in a work of this kind, and 
they will render the book highly useful to any 
reporter, whatever system he may write. The 
mechanical execution of the book, especially 
as regards the engraved illustrations and exer- 


cises, the binding, etc., is superior to that o1 
any previous work of the kind. 
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SMALL POTATOES; 
OR, THE STORY OF A MAN. 


BY A. A. G. 


THERE was once a man who told this story 
of himself—of himself as he was when a 
boy. He did not tell it, so far as I know, until 
he became a man, so I call it “the story of a 
man,” although it might be better called the 
story of a boy. 

“When I was between the ages of ten and 
fifteen,” he said, “I didn’t bid fair to make a 


very smart man. My taste didn’t run in the* 


direction of books, but wound its way up 
in the air with the kites I used to fly, and 
down into the water after the fish I used to 
catch. It drew me to the circus, and to the 
juggler’s performances, and to shows of all 
kinds. 

“One or all of these diversions would have 
been well enough if I could have enjoyed 
them in moderation, but I didn’t. I gave my- 
self, body and soul, to them, and felt whenever 
I sat down with: a book in my hand that 
I was losing just so much of life. And 
instead of studying, I was thinking of the man 
that pulled yards and yards of ribbon out of 
his mouth, and tore up fine pocket-handker- 
chiefs and handed them back to the owners in 
the audience whole. I was thinking how Pd 
like to learn the strange art myself, and make 
heaps of money by surprising people with 
curious tricks. Or I was thinking of the next 
circus that was to come along in a week or 
two, and wishing I could ride tip-toe on a fast 
horse, and be a smart circus actor. If I didn’t 
happen to be thinking of being a juggler or 
circus actor, I was thinking of the royal fun 
Td have the next time that Charles Jenkins 
and Ben Wyles and I went a fishing. 

“Tn consequence of all this, I became. cele- 
brated as a ‘booby.’ Indeed, it was so common 
for me to disgrace myself at my recitations, that 
I was often called ‘ Booby Powell, instead #f 
Harry. To be so nicknamed sometimes started 
my ‘dander; but one of my rich and various 
amusements soon made me forget the con- 
temptuous epithet, and [ would think no more 
about it until I heard it again, when up would 
start my ‘ dander,’ but from all these persecu- 
tions, as I called them, I sought relief in 
the things that pleased me most, and had 
what I always wanted, a good time, with 
scarcely a disturbing thought about the years of 
manhood. 


“But a change came over me at last. I had 
been called ‘Booby Powell, and ‘Goose 
Powell,” and ‘Know-nothing Powell; but 
the crowning title, and to me the most irritat- 
ing one, was not reached until I was called 
‘Small Potatoes.” That had a sound that was 
a little beyond my powers of endurance. 
What made it still worse was, that it had its 
origin in the teacher himself. Mr. Crowley 
was very kindly disposed toward all the schol- 


.ars, not excepting even me; but he told one of 


the school committee, in my hearing, although 
he didn’t intend I should hear it, that he had 





‘given me up for small potatoes’ ‘This hap- 
pened to be overheard by another boy, too, 
Jim Stokes, a boy I particularly disliked. I 
had a suspicion that he heard it, but didn’t 
know it until the next morning, when, as I 
was on my way to school, he sung out from 
the opposite side of the strect, ‘Oh, potatoes, 
they grow small over there!’ ‘Over there,’ 
he repeated, in a slow, melancholy tone, rolling 
his eyes across the street at me and putting 
his tongue in the corner of his mouth, as if he 
would say, ‘The secret’s out. I heard what 
Mr. Crowley said about you.’ This lighted a. 
great fire in my blood at once, and before I 
was half way to school it was a raging fire. 
I felt as if I would have killed that boy, if I 
had only been on the same side of the street 
and had had the proper tools. This fire, 
instead of going down, grew worse and worse, 
It grew down to the tips of my toes and up to 
the top of my brains. It wrapped me. all 
around. It scorched me—it burned me. 
“*QOh, potatoes, they grow small over there !’ 
I repeated to myself. ‘Well see about that. 
Pll make Jim Stokes change his tune, and the 
words, too. That night, when darkness coy-, 
ered me, and all under my father’s roof were 
asleep, I lay awake, gnashing my teeth at that 
boy who had had the impudence to turn me 
into derision. ‘Small potatoes!’ I said. 
‘He'll see, before he’s much older, that small 
potatoes can grow large. Ill get ahead of 
him, if I never fly another kite, or catch 
another fish, or see another circus-actor ride - 
tip-toe on a fast horse.’ My feelings toward 
Jim Stokes were far from being good and. 
noble, but I had had a very healthy stirring 
up, and the next morning I went to school 
determined to work at myself, just as people 
work at ‘small potatoes when they want ’em 
to grow. ‘And how do they work? I asked 
myself. ‘Hoe, hoe, hoe till they sweat. I 
began the work without any delay—began it 
with all my aversion for books, an aversion. 
I carried even so far as the art of printing. I 
had often called it the meanest of the arts, and 
wished that it had never been discovered, 
because it had introduced the fashion of books.’ 
T hadn’t really changed my mind at the time. 
I yowed to pose over them and bone down to 
them and dig into them; but I had set my face 
toward one thing, and that was making small 
potatoes grow large. I did it, too. I reached 
the highest standard of scholarship in the 
school—reached it, it’s true, as some people 
reach heaven, ‘through much tribulation; 
but then I reached it, and had the satisfaction 
not only of knowing that I was a good scholar, 
but of knowing, too, that I had forever closed 
Jim Stokes’ mouth, and that he had sung for 
the last time: ‘Oh, potatoes, they grow small 
over there!” 


a es 


Ir is better to be the founder of a great name 
than its unworthy survivor. When a marshal 
of France was reminded by others of the ob- 
scurity of his birth, he proudly replied, “I am 
my own ancestor.” 
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€o our Corvespondents, 


Questions or‘ GENERAL INTEREST”’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the ‘* next number.” Your 
“Best Tooueuts” solicited, 





An Orprer For Booxs, JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


SprcraL Noricr—Ovwing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PuysioLocy, PHRENOL- 
oay, PuysiogNomy, PsycHoLoey, ETH- 
NoLoGy, and ANTHROPOLOeY, o7 the gene- 
' ral SctENCE oF MAN, wall still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 








Boaus Prize CERTIFICATES. 


—Inclosed you will find a prize certificate 
for a seven-shooter silver-plated revolver, 
valued at $28, which Messrs. M. & Co., of 
your city, pemniene to send on the receipt 
of $3 50. I wish you to let the subscribers 
of your JournaL know if any such house 
exists in New York, and what is the char- 
acter of said house. 


_ Ans. We have repeatedly spoken of the 
character of these so-called prize lotteries. 
The firm you mention, like all of their class, 
are base swindlers. We again advise our 
friends not to have anything to do with 
such tirms. When you need asilver-plated 
revolver, dwy one through us, or others, at 
the regular market rate, and thus make 
sure of getting your money’s worth. 


Ancets.—Is there anything 


in man’s nature which proves the existence 
of angels? 


Ans. Yes, fallen angels. From anything 
we know of man, there would not seem to 
be any hint of beings called angels ; and it 
is only through Divine revelation that any 
such ideais derived. Woman is poetically, 
and by lovers, called angelic, but she gen- 
erally has so much of the father’s blood, 
that she is angelic chiefly in looks. 


Nervousness.—How shall I 
cure nervousness and trembling ? 

Ans. We have not the space to give all 
the symptoms and treatment which such a 
case roquires. And it were better for per- 
sons to consult some responsible physician 
in their own neighborhood who knows 
their habits of life, and who could talk 
with them and give them extended advice. 
Three quarters of the nervousness origin- 
ates in bad habits and bad living, and it is 
impossible, without knowing a man’s 
habits, to undertake to prescribe. Avoid 
stimulants, sleep plentifully, and live much 
inthe openair. Avoid exciting novels and 
‘social dissipation. If you are nervous you 
had batter not study phonegraphy. 

- Osstinacy.— What organs 
does a very obstinate person have largely 
developed? 

Ans. Firmness with little intellect, or an 
uncultivated. mind. Ignorance and obsti- 

. macy usually go together. 
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Laporrrs WantTEeD.— 
Epitork AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL: Not knowing whom to address 
for desired information, I write to you. 
I wish to know if there is any chance of 
getting twelve or fifteen men to labor on a 
farm in this county. I want sober, honest, 
industrious men, and care not for their 
politics, their relégéon, nor their nationality. 
I will pay liberal wages per month, or will 
give one half of all the crops made, each 
party paying helt the expenses of growing 
the same. nion men are as safe here as 
in New York. The only danger is that a 
radical Congress may legislate adversely to 
their interest. Yours respectfully, J. B.C., 
Woodville, Wilkinson Co., Mississippi. 

Ans. We have no fears that Congress 
will legislate adversely to the true interests 
of North or South. Noisy, blatant dema- 
gogues will strut, swell, and swear, to call 
attention to themselyes, making mischief 


and stirring up strife rather than ‘t mind- 


ing their business,’ and thus keep the . : 
. | intelligence. 
Northern men, capi- ; 


talists, laborers, and mechanics will go | 


sections in a broil, 


South when they feel safe and welcome. 
But with a ‘“‘ great West” open to them, 


hospitable ground in the sunny South. 
Settle your political disputes, come under 
the Stars and Stripes, and declare for the 
Union of these United States, and the 
North will go South as well as West, and 
the whole country be improved. 


Gray Harr.—What is the 


cause of people’s hair turning gray? Ihave 
heard say it is caused by trouble, and I 
have heard of two or three men’s hair 
turning gray in one night. Also, what is 
the cause of baldness ? 


Ans. When the hair is not sufliciently 
nourished at the roots, it becomes weak, 
and disposed to fall out or turn gray. See 
Jounnat for 1865, for further remarks on 
the same subject. 


_ LEAVES, AND OTHER GREEN 


Tuines.—Why do leaves change their col- 

or and fall off in autumn when house- 
lants do not? Is the sun the cause of the 
eautiful color of ripe fruits ? 


Ans. This brace of questions we insert 
to show what questions intelligent adult 
persons ask us. Without attempting a 
ecientific-solution, let us think a moment. 


Do the leaves fall in autumn from all trees : 


that grow in a climate which has a winter? 
The pine, the cedar, the fir, the hemlock, 
and the laurel are exceptions. Then it 
must be according to the nature of some 
trees to ripen and cast their leaves in 
autumn. The color of some leaves is 
gorgeous because of certain chemical qual- 
ities which they possess, and in decay 
these colors appear. Other trees in the 
same forest have leaves which quietly 
turn brown in the midst of maples and 
oaks which have such richly colored leaves, 
House-plants cast their leaves when they 
are ripened, but not all at once in autumn, 
like outdoor plants, and these are natives 
of warm climates, hence they must be 
kept indoors. The sun does not make all 
fruits of beautiful colors. The color de- 
pends on the kind of fruit. The sun is 
primarily the cause of all vegetable growth, 
and secondarily of the color of fruits. 


What class of women make 
the best wives for professional men ? 
_Ans. Those who have a good stock of 
health and common sense. It is not de- 
sirable or profitable for their domestic 
welfare that the wife of a lawyer, clergy- 
man, physician, or editor be a “blue- 
stocking,” but she should have a sufficient 
education to appreciate literature and the 
nature of her husband’s calling, so as the 
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better to afford him that true sympathy 
which will encourage and strengthen him 
in difficulty. We have known more than 
one happy alliance where the wife was un- 
cultured but sensible, while the husband 
was of superior intellectual mold; the 
former was a good housekeeper, an excel- 
lent mother, and an affectionate wife— 
what man could ask for more? 
Eyrsrows, ETc.—1. What 


is indicated when the hair grows on a 
lady’s nose, between the eyebrows? 2. 
What is the secret of successful local ad- 
vertising? 3. Is there anything in the 
Fe a of proper names to indicate or 
etect their correct or incorrect ortho- 


graphy ? 

Ans. 1. It indicates a strongly mascu- 
line character, 7. e., much will-power and 
executiveness. It is said by some to indi- 
cate irritability of temper. 2. Tact and 
3. Yes—much; see some 
good dictionary of proper names. 


“ A true friend to the cause 


| of health,’ Brooklyn, did not give us his 


7 ce $ 4 
where ‘labor is respected, and where per- , name. 


son and property are secure,” men will run | 
no considerable risks by venturing on in- | 


Our January number had been on 
press ten days before his note reached us. 
Maenerism.—Are there any 


beneficial results to be derived from put- 
ting in practice the theory of sleeping with 
the herd to the north? Do you believe 
there is anything in it ? 

Ans. If a bar of iron by being placed 


. horizontally north and south becomes in a 


few years polarized by the natural currents 
of the earth’s magnetism, we see no reason 
why sleeping with the head to the north 
should not-have a favorable effect on the 
brain. 


Hearr Disrase.—What is 
heart disease, and in how many ways does 
it manifestitself? Whatare the influences 
and results to and on the person having 
it? Is it curable, and by what means? 
By answering which, fudly, you will very 
much oblige your subscriber and friend. 


Ans. Heart disease exists under a great 
variety of forms, to explain which ‘‘ fully” 
would require many pages of the JOURNAL. 
The heart is more often diseased function- 
ally than organically. The use of coffee, 
tobacco, spices, alcoholic liquors, unnatu- 
ral or excessive sexual excitement are the 
most common causes of the functional 
derangement ofthe heart. Organic disease 
of the heart exists under many forms, such 
as ossification, abscess, induration, atro- 
phy or wasting, aneurism, and many 
others. The treatment we can not enter 
upon at length, but temperance, healthful 
exercise, and such treatment as tends to 
promote general health, are the best that 


, can be recommended. Nine out of ten of 


those who are troubled with palpitation 
and spasmodic and rheumatic derangement 
of the heart would be cured by bathing, 
exercise, plain food, and the avoidance of 
coffee, spices, tobacco, and stimulants gen- 
erally. 


Coton oF THE Hatr.—Are 
the so-called hair restoratives injurious in 
their use? composed, as I suppose the 
all are principally, of sugar of lead and sul- 

hur. If so, in what way are they so? 

ould you recommend a person forty-five 
years of age, whose hair has been growing 
gray for five or six years, and now chang- 
ing to white, as white as the hair of a per- 
son eighty years old, to use any of the s0- 
called restoratives.. Some say the use of 
them causes neuralgia in the face and 
radually injures the sight. Is it so? 
lease answer one who is perplexed. 

Ans. Be true to nature—put on no false 
colors; you will be just as good, and as 
much loved, with your complexion and the 
color of hair nature gaye you, as with 
anything art can give. Be kindly, be 
honest, be loving, be humble, be good, and 
you will be happy, no matter what may be 
the color of your hair. 
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ExercisE oF Brat. — 
Should the brain be exercised at regular 
intervals in order to its highest and most 
healthy development ? 


Ans. We have no doubt that periodicity 
is one of nature’s laws, applicaple alike to 
brain-eulture and culture of muscle. Even 
plants grow by periods. Rose-bushes and 
geraniums will shoot up rapidly, and then 
stop growing at the top and begin growing 
at the roots. When a new set of roots aré 
developed, the top takes a fresh start, and 
s0on alternately. Health is best promoted 
if we eat, exercise, and sleep at particular 
times respectively. 


Tue TREATISE ON THE OR- 
a@anic Laws has been out of print for sev- 
eral years. Wecan obtain three or four 
copies, at $1 50 each, 


Tur Skutut.—Does the in- 


ternal surface of the skull correspond with 
the external ? 


Ans. Yes, generally, except in malfor- 
mations, this is the case. Greater activity 
of one organ of the brain sometimes makes 
the skull thinner in one part than in an- ° 
other, and the reverse. A thick skull is 
found overa dull and sluggish brain. It is 
the brain which gives shape to the skull, 
and not the skull which shapes the brain. 
As the bark fits the tree, and as the glove 
fits the hand, so the skull fits the brain. 





Hiterary Alotices. 


[All works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
affice at prices annexed.) 


Tur Narurat Laws or Man. 


A Philosophical Catechism. By J. G. 
SpPuRzHEIM, M.D., contains answers to 
the following questions. and a thousand 
others, One volume, 18mo. Price, in 
muslin, post-paid, 75 cents. New York: 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 


Many of the questions relating to Phre- 
nology, and its application to the various 
interests of life, are anticipated and an- 
swered in this work. The following are 
examples: What is the meaning of the 
word Philosopher? What is understood 
by Wisdom? What is understood by a 
Law? What is the signification of the 
word Nature? What are the characteris- 
tics of natural laws as established by the 
Creator? Are the natural laws conforma- 
ble to reason? Is the study of man a study 
of great importance? Is mankind happy? 
Whercin consists the happiness of man? In 
what does the misery of man consist ? What 
natural laws of man are Vegetative? Does 
the quality of man’s food demand atten- 
tion? Are the dietetic rules of the Jews of 
Palestine and of the Egyptians adapted to 
the nations of the North? What are the 
laws of marriage? and of hereditary de- 
scent? What is Intelligence, or Under- 
standing? What can man know of his 
own nature? What is Will? How are the 
intellectual faculties defined? What is 
Judgment ? Is reason a fundamental 
power of the mind? What is understood 
by the Passions, and by the Affections ? 
How do sensations become conceptions or 
ideas? What is actually innate in man ? 
To what extent do extraneous circumstan- 
ces influence man’s actions? What is 
meant by a universal geniue? What are © 
the moral laws of man? What are the ad- 
vantages of Revelation? Who are Athe- 
ists? How far are man’s actions free? Is 
there a natural cause of moral evil? Are _ 
there any bad faculties in man? What is 
man’s destiny? Is pleasure good or eyil? 
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Can pleasure be the end or aim of man’s 
existence? Howto be happy? What are 





the Divine Laws? What is Morality? 


What is man’s duty toward his Maker? 
What effects attend on Celibacy? Is po- 
lygamy contrary to moral law? Who 
should and who should not marry? Is mar- 
riage an institution of nature? Is divorce 
permissible? What are the duties of pa- 
rents, of children, of husband, and of wife ? 
Is courage in itself either virtue or vice ? 
Has mana right to slay his fellow-men? 
Is capital punishment admissible in soci- 
ety? Is belief natural to man ? 
man’s ignorance so great? 


Why is | 
Is ignorance | 


despicable? What are the essential requi- | 


sites fora legislator? Has the phrenolo- 
gist a right to inquire into religion ? What 
is Religion? What is Polytheism, Mono- 
theism, Atheism? What is the differ- 
ence between Natural and Reyealed Re- 
ligion? Can God be partial, cruel, jealous, 
envious, vindictive, or can He contradict 
himself? Is reason opposed to the belief 
in Revelation? Should the phrenologist 
. decide about the truth of any religious be- 
lief? What is a miracle? What is pure 
Christianity? and is Phrenology opposed 
to it? In what does Christian morality 
exist? What is the ‘“ Love of God?” 
Can any Church become universal and per- 
manent? What should form the ground- 
work for religion? All these, and a thou- 
sand other important questions relative to 
the natural laws of man, are answered in 
this excellent work. 


Tue Srory or A Sromacn, 
by a Reformed Dysp¢ptic. 12mo, paper 
50 cents, muslin 75 cents. New York, 
FowLER AND WELLS. 


A second edition of this work has already 
been printed. It met at once a welcome 
audience, among whom we suppose not a 
few were sufferers from that distressing 
malady, dyspepsia. The press, almost 
without exception, noticed it kindly. We 
give a few extracts. The New York 7rib- 
une Says: 

A piquant contribution to the popular 





his dyspepsia is very well told, and in the 
main sensible enough for all the afflicted 
to study and profit by. 


The Christian Advocate says: This is 
one of the most sensible treatises upon its 
subject that we have read. The writer 
from his own experience as a self-cure 
dyspeptic, deduced certain valuable laws 
of health, ea 4 nobody’s theory, nor 
yet framing one. must be read to be 
understood, —_ 


A Summer 1n Lesurzk Gorp- 


THWAITE’S Lire. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, author of *‘Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” ‘‘ The Gayworthys,”’ etc., with 
illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields, Cloth, $1 75. 


This sprightly volume will prove irre- 
sistible to the youthful reader. It relates 
in just the buoyant style calculated to 
please, the incidents of a visit tothe White 
Mountains by a young girl fresh from her 
school-books. The enthusiasm ofa thought- 
ful maiden, for the first time brought in 
contact with some of the grandest scenes 
of nature, is portrayed with all the delica- 
cy of a cultivated pen. The book would 
make an excellent holiday present for any 
of our girlish friends, although we would 
by no means adyise them to make matri- 
monial engagements so easily and so early. 


How New Yorx Crry 1s Gov- 


ERNED. By James Parton. 12mo, pp. 48. 
Price 30 cents. Ticknor & Fields, | 


A searching review of the modus ope- 
randi by which this metropolis has been 
misgoverned and swindled. It would be 


_ well for our citizens, one and all, to read 


‘ this document. 


hygienic science which is now so much the , 
order of the day is presented in a little , 


tractate entitled ‘‘The Story of a Stom- 
ach,’ by a Reformed Dyspeptic. In a 
vein of dry humor, whick seems to have 
become a second nature with the writer, 
he gravely relates his experience under the 
miseries of dyspepsia, and the dietetic 
methods in which he found relief. He 
maintains that the duties of tbe table are 
of no less sacred importance than those of 
other human relations, and that they 


should be embellished by all the appli- | 
ances of art, so as to be made a source of | 
esthetic and social delight, instead of min- | 
istering to merely sensual gratification. | 
His remarks are founded on the principles | 
| pen, and unlike must of the wordy novels 


of common sense as well as on personal 
experience, and offer many valuable sug- 


gestions, not only to the chronic invalid, to | 


whom daily life is a torture, but to all who 


wish to find true enjoyment in existence. 


The Christian Intelligencer says: The 
author narrates how he abused, then pitied, 
then grew angry at his stomach; how it 
got the mastery over him, took away his 
spirits and energy; how he fought with 
dreadful doses, potions, nostrums, until it 
almost ‘‘quacked;’? then how he made 
friends with it and conquered it byputting 
confidence in it, and giving it no more 
mean servile work to do, but treated it as 
a prudent counselor and a rational com- 
panion. 


The New Yorker says: If its revelation 
be carefully considered, it holds ont as- 
sured relief to all sufferers by remedies 
neither difficult nor disagreeable. 

The Nation says: Dyspepsia is always 
among the possibilities, and it may be well 
enough to read books like this which ‘ta 
reformed dyspeptic’? has written, and 
learn not only what things are to be done, 
and what not done, but also see, if possi- 
ble, how the stomach may be made a 
source of positive delight to its owner. 

The Cincinnati Daily Gazette says: The 
anthor’s record of his experience in curing 





Indeed, a fund should be 
raised by those who wish well to New York 
to print and place copies in the hands of 
every citizen. It would beget such a feel- 
ing of indignation as would rouse every 
voter from his apathy and indifference and 
determine him to do his duty. ‘tHow 
long, O Lord, how long,” shall the govern- 
ment of New York be left in the hands and 
at the mercy of low, bad men? How long 
must we be subject to the rule of swin- 
dlers, thieves, and robbers? Read Mr. 
Parton’s pamphlet, and remain longer pas- 
sive if you can! 


THe Brive or LLEWELLYN. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, au- 
thor of ‘* Allworth Abbey,” ‘* Deserted 
Wife,” ‘‘ Lost Heiress,’ ete. Philadel- 

hia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Price, 
1 50 in paper; $2 in cloth. 

In light romance Mrs. Southworth has 
secureda highpogition. Hernarratives are 
always spirited and vivid, commanding the 
reader’s ready interest from introduction 
to fints. ‘‘ The Bride of Llewellyn” ranks 
among the best of the productions of her 


of the day, it appears to have been written 
from a good motive, to inculcate a moral, 
This consideration may serve to compen- 
sate for the very apparent exaggeration in 
some of the incidents portrayed. 


AmeErRIcAN Leaves: Familiar 


Notes of Thought and Life. By Samuel 
Osgood, author of ‘‘ The Hearthstone,” 
““Studies in ay tl etc. Harper 
and Brothers, N. Y. 12mo. Cloth, $1 75. 


These droppings from Dr. Osgood’s deli- 
cate pen are very pleasant to read and re- 
read. He writes in no off-hand, sketchy 
manner, but thoughtfully, earnestly, and 
what we find in this collection of occasional 
essays is the product of close observation 
and reflection. The articles on ‘‘ American 
Boys,”’ ‘‘ American Girls,’’ and ‘‘American 
Nerves” are not considered from a dry, 
abstract point of view, but from the stand- 
point of the careful educator and humani- 
tarian. The modifications he would make 
in the general system of education look to 
the physical benefit of American youth and 
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the avoidance of that intellectual precocity | 


in children which is becoming the bane of 
respectable society. He would have boys 
be boys and girls be girls, laying up for 
themselves a good stock of animal vitality 
which shall sustain them in mature age. 
We like the views set forth, and it would 
be well for society did all educated men 
appreciate the importance of physical 
stamina to the extent Dr. Osgood appears 
to appreciate it. 


Tur DeAp Lerrer. An Amer- 


ican Romance. By Seeley Regester. New 
York: Beadle & Company. Cloth, $1 50. 


A novel, twelve thousand copies of which 
have been sold in three months, must have 
some genuine merit in its composition, 
apart from the gloss which adorns the great 
mass of modern novels, The new library 
edition is neatly bound, and illustrated 
with six full-page engravings, and is cheap 
in price compared with other 12mo publica- 
tions. As some testimony of its merit, it 
may be added that ‘‘ The Dead Letter”’ has 
commanded an extensive sale in England, 
in a republished form, 


Taz Grrarre [Honreks. By 


Captain Mayne Reid, author of ‘‘ The 
Deserted Home,” ‘*‘ The Ocean Waifs,” 
etc. With illustrations. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


Capt. Reid is a most prolific author, and 
has a department of story-telling quite to 
himself. His tales of hunting-life are graph- 
ic and absorbing. He does not appear to 
strain his imagination to produce some- 


| thing beyond the real, but writes with the 


air of ‘‘one who has been there,” and un- 
derstands the nature of things. ‘* The 
Giraffe Hunters” contains a sprightly de- 
scription of sporting life in Africa, and in- 
forms the reader how ivory is obtained 
there. 


THe Vow at THE Bars, and 


the Spire that led the Ship Astray. By 
Rev. Wm. M. Blackburn. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House. 18mo, Cloth, 50 cts. 


This little book, written with all the ten- 
derness of earnest effort to reclaim the 
inebriate, is a gem in its way. Besides 
the two life-like narratives specified in the 
title, there are two others, ‘‘The Door in 
the Heart’? and ‘* The Man in the Well,” 
which are sufficiently pathetic to melt even 
an ice-ribbed heart. Such books as this, ju- 
diciously distributed, must avail much to- 
ward abating that terrible evil—drunken- 
ness, 


Tue Protestant Episcopan 
ALMANAC for the year of our Lord 1867 is 
a compact statistical record of the Church 
in the States and Territories. The names 
of the clergy with their post-office address 
are given alphabetically, besides state- 
ments at length of the condition of the dif- 
ferent dioceses. Pp. 104. Price 30 cents. 





Dairy CoMMUNINGS WITH 
Gop. Selected chiefly from the writings 
of Archbishop Leighton. By Halsted E. 
C. Cobden, M.A. A book for all Christians. 
Highth Edition. Revised and corrected. 
Fancy cloth, gilt. 16mo. $1 25. 

PeErEeRSON’s PHILADELPHIA 
CoUNTERFEIT DETECTOR is issued on the 
ist and 15th of each month. Besides dis- 
tinetive articles upon forged Treasury 
Notes and imitations of National Bank 
Notes, it shows the par value of all notes 
in every State in the Union, and gives reg- 


ular lists of all new Counterfeits and 
Broken Banks. Terms of subscription, 
for the Monthly issue (per annum), $1 50; 
Semi-Monthly (per annum), $3; single 
numbers, 15 cents. Terms cash inadvance, 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An IniustraTED CHART OF 
PuysioaNomy, in Map Form, with 57 En- 
gravings. By 8. R. Weiis. The Chart 
explaining What is Physioonomy? How 
to Read the Signs of Character; First Im- 
pressions ; Temperaments; Faces Classi- 
fied; Individual Features; Character in 
Action; General Forms, and What they 
Mean; Length and Breadth; Broad Heads 
os, Narrow Heads; Prominence and Sharp- 
ness; Sigus of Character in particular Fea- 
tures: the Neck, the Chin, the Jaws, the 
Mouth, the Ears, the Eyes, the Nose; 
Physiognomy Practically Applied; Per- 
sonal Improvement; Matrimonial Hints. 
With Portraits to illustrate each particular 
feature. Printed on kandsome tinted pa- 
per, suitable for framing. Sent post-paid 
for 25 cents. 


Our Scuoorpay VIsITor, 
a Young People’s Magazine of thirty-two 
large octavo pages, published monthly, at 
$1 25 a year, by J. W. Daughaday & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is one of the most at- 
tractive periodicals of the kind, and is cer- 
tainly one of the cheapest now published. 
We do not know a better man than the 
Rey. Mr. Clark, its editor, to cater to the 
minds of our youth. He has been a prac- 
tical teacher and an editor from his youth 
up, thoroughly understands the disposi- 
tions of children, anticipates their wants, 
and supplies them. We advise our read- 
ers to send to the publisher, at least for a 
specimen number of “‘ Our Schoolday Visi- 
tor,” and judge for themselves ofits merits. 
It is now in its eleventh volume. We give 
a sample of its contents, under the head of 
‘‘ The Fishes in Convention,’’.in our next 
number, 


SIGNS OF THE TrwEs.—There 
are movements, in the religious world, 
looking to a union of the Protestant 
Churches. A new weekly has just been 
started in Brooklyn, N. Y.—that city of 
churches—which will represent the new 
order. We copy the following 


BOND OF UNION. 

“ We, the undersigned, believers in the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as set forth 
in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, do hereby 
pledge ourselves to secure, under God, an ~ 
open communion, and the recognition of one 
evangelical ministry, by the interchange of 
pulpits, thus to make visible the unity of 


the Church. 


“ And we furthermore solemnly pledge 
ourselves to stand by each other in securing 
these ends.” : 

Writers of every denomination, from 
bishops to laymen, will write for the 
Church Union, which is to be published 
weekly at $2 50 per year. Address Pub- 
lishers Church Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE Prorresrant CuuURCcH- 


MAN i8 a new weekly just commenced in 
New York in the interest of the Episco- © 
palians. It is a handsome eight-page 
paper, published at $4 00 a year, by Messrs. - 
McCatua, Stavety & Co., 633 Broadway, 
New York. 

Sermons by prominent clergymen will 
be given in the new journal. 


Toe Ampassapor, Univer- . 
salist, hasimbibed the spirit of ‘‘ progress 
and improvement,’’ donned a new dress, 
and secured the best talent of that Church 
for its editorial chair. ‘The Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Chapin, the orator and author, will furnish 
afresh sermon each week for the Ambas- 
sador, which will, in itself, give the paper 
a ‘‘lift,” and help to place it in the ranks of 
first-class journals. 
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Tur Masonic Ecixctic; or, 
Gleanings from the Harvest Field of Ma- 
sonic Literature and the Kindred Sciences, 
for January, contains several interesting 
features in the way of reading matter. 


Monruttes.—The new ju- 
venile monthly, ‘‘The Riverside Maga- 
zine,” comes out fresh and fair, as might be 
expected from so well-known a press. The 
illuminated title page, neat engravings, 
and simple stories will please young 
America mightily. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine turns over a 
new leaf for the new year, and for 1867 is 
well adapted to the general taste. 

The Atlantic Monthly for January furnish- 
es a first-class list of writers, and barring 
the rarity of its theological air, is first-class 
reading. Jumping from the rare into the 
dense, we find the Catholic World, support- 
ed by decidedly superior talent. Its col- 
umns are not all given up to religious 
polemics ; but he who dislikes sectarian 
egotisms will find other matter worthy his 
consideration therein. 


New Rooks. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :} 





Tue Prnerim’s PrRocREss 
FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH I8 TO 
Come. Delivered under the Similitude of 
-aDream, By John Bunyan. 12mo, pp.c., 
440, Cloth, gilt, $5 50; morocco, gilt, $10. 
(London print.) 

Tut Correr’s SaTURDAY 
Nieut. By Robert Burns. Illustrated by 
F. A. Chapman. Small 4to, pp. 47. Thick 
tinted paper. Morocco, full gilt, $10; 
~ cloth, $5 50. od 

JENNY JUNE’S AMERICAN 
Cookery Book, containing upwards of 
Twelve Hundred choice and carefully test- 
ed Receipts. Also, a Chapter for Invalids, 

_ for Infants, one on Jewish Cookery, etc. 
by Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie June). 12mo, 
pp. Vii., 348. Cloth, $2. 


Uncie Downter’s Home. 
The Boys and Girls at Donaldton. By 
Glance Gaylord. 18mo, pp. 156. Cloth, 
60 cents. a 

Enetanp Two Hunprep 
Years Aco. By E. H. Gillett. 16mo, pp. 
862. Cloth, $1 50. ‘ 


EvancGELInE ; a Tale of Aca- 


| die. By Henry W. Longfellow. With I- 


lustrations by F. 0. C. Darley. Sm. 4to, 
pp. 167. Cloth, gilt, $3 50. 


Tuer Porticat Works or H. 
W. Lonerettow. In 4 volumes. 16mo, 


pp. 318, 288, 351, 872. Cloth, $11: 


‘Tur Prost Works or H. 
_W. Lonerettow. Revised Edition. In 
8volames. 16mo, pp. 364, 391, 365. Cloth, 
Tue VIsION oF Sir Launce- 
tot. By J.R. Lowell. With Illustrations 
by S. Eytinge, Jr. Small 4to, 30 folios. 


Cloth, gilt, $2 75. 


Fork Sones. Selected and 
edited by J. W. Palmer, M.D. Ilustrated 
from Original Designs. A New Edition, 





MANUAL FOR THE INsTRUC- 
TION OF ‘‘ Rrnes,” Railroad and Political ; 
with a History of the Grand Chicago and 
Northwestern ‘Ring,’ etc. Edited by Jas. 
Parton, 24mo, pp. '%4. Paper, 60 cts. 


By J. A. 
8vo, pp. xxii., 418. Cloth, 
(London print.) 


On Democracy. 
Partridge. 
$4 50. 


Tut MAkInG oF THE AMER- 
IcAN NATION; or, The Rise and Decline 
of Oligarchy in the West. By J. A. Par- 
tridge. 8yo, pp. xxxvii., 528. Cloth, $5 50. 
(London print.) 

Wirth GENERAL SHERIDAN 
In LEE’s Last Campaign. By a Staff-Of- 
ficer. Portrait. 12mo, pp. 235. Cloth, $2. 





AmeErIcAN EccLEsIASTICAL 
Law; the Law of Religious Societies, 
Church Government and Creed, Disturb- 
ing Religious Meetings, and the Law of 
Burial-Grounds, in the United States. With 
Practical Forms. By R. H. Tyler, Counsel- 
or at Law. 8vo, pp. viii., 539. Sheep, $6. 


By J. G. 
With Illustrations by W. J. 


Mavup Mutuer. 
Whittier. 


Hennessy. Sm. 4to, 12 folios. Cloth, gilt, 
$3 5. — 
Ho! ror Braz! Wuar 


ABOUT BRAZIL? Question Answered, A 
Pamphlet of General and Special Informa- 
tion for American-Brazilian Emigrants. By 
Wm. Wallace W. Wood, of Natchez. 8yo. 
pp. 50. Paper, $1 25. 


WINNIE AND HER GRAND- 
FATHER; or, The Way to Overcome Evil 
with Good. 18mo, pp. 144. Cloth, 60 cts. 


Hore ann Have; or, Fan- 
ny Grant Among the Indians. A Story for 
Young People. By Oliver Optic (W. T. 
Adams), 16mo, pp. 283, Cloth, $1 50. 


CHARLIE CopMAN’s CRUISE. 
A Story for Boys. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
12mo, pp. 281. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tue AmeErRIcAN MINSTREL, 
Comprising a Choice Collection of Nation- 
al, Patriotic, and Populee Songs. 16mo, pp. 
300. Paper, 60 cents. 


ATHLETIC Sports For Boys: 
a Repository of Graceful Recreations for 
Youth. Containing Instructions in Gym- 
nastics, Skating, Swimming, Rowing, $ail- 
ing, etc., etc. 16mo, pp.174. Cloth, $1 25. 


BINDING THE SHEAVES. By 
the Author of the ‘‘ Win and Wear” Se- 
ries 16mo, pp. 416. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tut Book oF HovsE- 
HOLD Pets, and How to Manage Them. 
Containing Instructions about the Breed- 
ing and Management of the Canary, Pig- 
eons, Fancy Poultry, Rabbits, ete. With 
123 fine Woodeuts. 16mo: Cloth, 85 cents. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE STaRs, 
and the Causes of their Motions and their 
Light. By Jacob Ennis. 12mo, pp. 394. 
Cloth, $2 50. 


Gut1pE To HEALTH AND Lona 
Lire: or, What to Eat, Drink, and Avoid; 
What Exercises to Take, etc., etc., with an 
Exposition of Liebig’s Theory on Life, 
Health, and Disease. By R. J. Culverwell, 
M.D. 12mo, pp. 109. Cloth, $1 25. 


Tue Hisrory or Don Quix- 
OTE DE LA MANnoHA. From the Spanish 
of Cervantes, with Illustrations after Doré. 
12mo, pp. 484. Cloth, $1 5. 








A CoMMENTARY ON THE Hoty 
Scriptures. By J.P. Lange, D.D. Trans- 
lated and Edited by P. Schaff, D.D., and 
others. Vol. IV.: of New Testament; be- 
ing the Acts of the Apostles. Exegetical 
and Doctrinal Commentary, by G. V. Lech- 
ler, D.D., with Homiletical Additions, by 
Rey. C. Gerok. Translated from the second 
German Edition, with Additions, by C. F. 
Schaeffer, D.D. Large 8vo, pp. ix., 480. 
Cloth, $5 50. 


A Frencu Grammar: being 
an attempt to Present, in a Concise and 
Systematic Form, the Essential Principle 
of the French Language; Including En- 
glish Exercises to be Translated into 
French, etc. With a French, English, and 
Latin Vocabulary. By Edward H. Magill. 
12mo, pp. 287. Cloth, $2. 


Tue Sancruary: a Story of 
the Civil War. By George Ward Nichols. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 286. Cloth, 
$2 25. a 

AFLOAT IN THE FOREST; or, 
A Voyage Among the Tree-Tops. By Capt. 
Mayne Reid. With Ilustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 292. Cloth, $1 '%5. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DISTINGUISHED GENERALS. By W. F. G. 
Shanks. 12mo, pp. 352. Cloth. $2. 





How tro Ger RicwH; or, a 
Key to Honest Wealth. Being a Practical 
Guide to Business Success. 
all Trades and Professions. By Asher L. 
Smith and J. W. Hawxhurst. Revised and 
Enlarged, 12mo, pp. 144. Paper, 60 cts. 


'Trvuzn Manuiness; or, The 
Landscape Gardener. A Book for Boys 
and Girls. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 16mo, 
pp. 256. Cloth, $1 50. 


A Littte DInnER at Tio- 
mins’, to which are added The Bedford- 
Row Conspiracy, the Fitz-Boodle Papers, 
and A Shabby-Genteel Story. By W. M. 
Thackeray. Copyright Edition. Sq. 16mo, 
pp. 311. Cloth, $1 50. 





SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN 
Lonpon, to which are added, Novels by 
Eminent Hands, and Character Sketches. 
By W. M. Thackeray. Copyright Edition. 
Sq. 16mo, pp. 382. Cloth, $1 50. 


Publishers’ Department, 


THE crowded state of our 
columns has precluded us from giving to 
our readers several choice contributed 
articles which we had intended to serve up 
for them this month. One, ‘‘ Visiting the 
Sick,” shall certainly appear in our next 
issue, and we trust will receive the indorse- 
ment it richly merits. 











Dorsear’s Commerctat Iy- 
STITUTIONS.—We regret that a typograph- 
jcal error caused the advertisement of 
these institutions on the cover of the Jour- 
NAL of last month to read ‘stiffness, 
cramping, or tumbling,” instead of which 
it should have been, “‘ stiffness, cramping, 
or trembling.” 

Our enterprising friend Mr. 
Cook, the excursionist and tourist con- 
ductor, has recently made extensive ar- 
rangements for the transportation of those 
who intend visiting the great Paris Ex- 
position. He has been authorized by the 
French Emperor, who has furnished a 
large block of new building for the purpose, 
to provide for those who travel with his 


Applicable to | 
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tickets, comfortable apartments at a mod- 
derate charge during their stay in Paris. 
Guides will also be furnished to Cook’s 
tourists, who will thus be enabled to see 
Paris and the fair in an effective and satis- 
factory manner without extra charge. For 
further particulars, fares, etc., see Cook’s 
circular, procurable at this office. 





Mr. Grorcr R. Buneay, 
our frequent contributor, is now making a 
tour through the States of the great West, 
and will furnish for our columns sketches 
of distinguished Western characters as he 
proceeds. We give two such sketches in 
our present number. 

Aw esteemed correspondent, 
residing among the Pine Hills of Georgia, 
writes us very favorably of the feelings of 
Georgians toward Northerners who have 
settled among them, or who propose to 
settle among them. Georgia, for either 
agricultural or manufacturing enterprises, 
is one of the finest States in the South. 
The climate is mild and equable. We 
rejoice in this happy state of affairs in 
Georgia; but we have heard from one or 
two other Southern States recently, that 


| their social status was not in all respects 


congenial to the Northern immigrant. 
We trust that before long all animosity 
and all bitterness in every portion of the 
country will give way to mutual friend- 
ship and genuine sympathy. The sooner 
social harmony is established, the sooner 
will substantial advancement commence 
in those things which constitute a state’s 
prosperity and happiness. 


Premiums. — Many friends 
write asking us to extend the time for 
closing up. One says: “‘ Extend the time 
till April, and I can make up a club of one 
hundred ;” another says: ‘‘Ican give but a 
portion of my time to the work, and have 
not thus far accomplished all I have hoped 
to do. Give me till March, and I will 
have a club !arge enough to secure a piano 
for my wife.’? Others ask for more time 
on account of the difficulty of ‘‘ getting 
around” among the neighbors during the 
frosty and snowy season. In view of all 
these circumstances, we have concluded 
to furnish the JourRNAL at the rates named 
in the January number, including pre- 
miums, up to the first of May. A list of 
Thirty-five subscribers at $2 each, se- 
cures to the getter-up of the club a Fifty- 
five dollar Wheeler & Wilson sewing 
machine. Remittances may be safely 
made through the express companies, by 
post-office orders, or by checks payable to 
the order of Fowler and Wells, or to 8S. R. 
Wells, New York. —— 


Prant TreEs.—We would 
call the attention of readers to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs E. G. Evans & Co., 
York, Pa., relating to fruit and ornamental 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc., in our present 
number. Send stamps for catalogue. 


Goop Pens, Ink, AND PAPER 
are necessary for good writing. Poor 
materials, rusty pens, pale ink, and coarse, 
slazy paper are unfit for any writing. Let- 
ters written in pencil—which we had 
rather be excused from reading—reflect 
no credit on the writer, and occasion 
much delay and vexation. Many errors 
and losses occur by carelessness in these 
things. Clear, short, well-written letters, 
with post-office, county, and Siate 
given, properly signed by the writer, are 
sure to get prompt attention, while the 
more wordy and indistinctly written epis- 
tles lie over. Ow correspondents who 
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haye read the hand-books How to Write, 
How to Talk, How to Behave, and How to 
Do Business, write right; many who have 
not read them, write wrong, and then find 
fault with us when they are themselves to 
blame. ‘‘Uncle Sam’ miscarries some- 
times; gets blocked up by snow-storms, 
run into rivers, or burned on railways. 
But proper care will secure to correspond- 
ents prompt attention, with the aforesaid 
extraordinary exceptions. 


General Items. 


ComMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
Srares.—The annual value of our trade 
with England and her North American 
Colonies amounts to something like 
$500,000,000 per annum; andif we take the 
average time of passage between England 
and America at about fourteen days, we 
may say that something like $20,000,000 
worth of property are at any given moment 
afloat between England and America. On 
an average 9,000,000 ewt. of wheat or wheat 
flour is exported to England from America, 
or about 35 per cent. of the whole of the 
wheat and wheat flour brought into Eng 
land, while importations of raw cotton used 
formerly to be 80 per cent., and are now 
something short of 30 per cent. America 
is producing materials with which to feed 
and clothe our Old Country cousins. When 
our coal, iron, copper, lead, silver, and 
gold mines shall be fully developed, we 
can supply the world not only with food 
and clothing, but with fuel, and the pre- 
cious metals as well. Isn’t it comforting 
to be an American ? 


An Irostor.—A_ fellow 
announcing himself.as ‘‘ Professor,’’ issues 
a show bill, proposing to lecture on Phre- 
nology, Physiognomy, Mesmerism, Psy- 
chology, and Fortune-Telling. He adver- 
tises also as a. ‘* Practical Physician for 
healing all kinds of Diseases.’ “Of course 
he is simply an impostor, totally unworthy 
of attention. 


How to Ger up a Monry 
Panic.—Let all the long-faced, dyspeptic, 
desponding, tobacco-chewing, whisky- 
drinking ‘* miserable sinners’’ who edit low 
newspapers, start a prediction that every- 
thing is going to smash, because they 
happen to be out of office, and all the silly 
stupids echo the cry, and lo, the panic 
comes! Weare an excitable, scary people, 
and our fears are easily worked up by de- 
signing knaves. 


How To HavEr ‘CLEan 
CiotHes.—In Belgium and Holland linen 
is prepared beautifully, because the wash- 
erwomen use refined borax instead of 
soda, as a washing powder. One large 
handful of borax is used to every ten gal- 
lons of boiling water, and the saving is 
said to bsonehalf. For laces and cambrics 
an extra quantity is used. Borax does not 
injure the linen, and it softens the hardest 
water. A teaspoonful of borax added to 
an ordinary-sized kettle of hard water, in 
which it is allowed to boil, will effectually 
soften the water. 


Nor Reapy.—We could not 


get portraits of all the members of Con- 
gress and Railway men, composing our 
great excursion party to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, in time for the present 
number, <A pressure of business prevents 
one from sitting; modesty prevents an- 
other, and so we are kept waiting. If pa- 
tience and perseverance will secure the 
end desired, we will have them some time. 





SS 


“Do Tuer Miss Me at 
Home ?”’—It is gratifying to learn, through 
kind letters, that the A. P.. J. was 
‘““missed’? in many families, until the 
‘head center’ renewed his subscription. 
We intend to make our monthly visits 
indispensable to the happiness of all intel- 
ligent, reformatory, progressive families— 
to make it not only a duaury, but a necessity. 


A Lecrurrer.—The Rey. Dr. 
Deems, of North Carolina, is now residing 
in this city, and preaching every Sunday 
morning to a congregation in the chapel of 
the University. Lately he was called to 
lecture in the Capitol in Raleigh, N. C., 
and from the criticism of the Raleigh Sen- 
téinel on his effort, we are led to think him 
a lecturer of no mean order. He is in- 
structive and entertaining, and very likely 
to gain the favorable support of the intelli- 
gent public. We cordially commend his 
name to associations seeking lecturers. 


We have before us the An- 
nual Report of the New York Central R.R. 
Company for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1866, which gives a clear statement of the 
condition of that extensive concern. The 
total amount of paid in capital stock is 
$24,801,000. Funded debt, $14,095,804 34. 
Total length of road, including branch lines, 
555.88 miles. Number of locomotive 
engines, 276; passenger cars. 292; other 
cars of all kinds, 5,309. Total cost of road 
and equipment, $34,133,811 35. Receipts 
reported for the year, $14,596,785 68 ; expen- 
ditures, interest, and rent, $12,557,771 47: 
net earnings, $2,039,014 21, equal to 7.83 | 
per cent. (and U. 8. tax) on capital stock. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
—On the 138th ult., the annual meeting of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
the Arts and Sciences was held in their 
rooms at Cooper Institute. From a report 
read by Professor L. D. Gale, it was shown . 
that the operations of the Association dur- 
ing the past year had been very successful. 
The election of officers for 1867 resulted 
as follows: President, John H. Griscom; 
Vice-Presidents, E. Hamilton Davis, Alfred 
W. Craven, Charles P. Kirkland, and S. J. 
Prime; General Secretary, Leonard -D. 
Gale; Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
Robert M. C. Graham ;, Domestic Corres- 
ponding Secretary, C. F. Hartt; Treasurer, 
Christopher Z. Wemple; Librarian, John 
Disturnell; Council, J. W. Richards, 
Lorenzo Sherwood, Henry O’Reilly, E. M: | 
Barnum, R. H. Williams, Andrew Hy- | 
Green, John Allen, Jos. B. Yarnum, Jr., 
Harvey B. Lane, John Priestley, Charles 
A. Macy, Matthew Maury, Jeremiah Loder, 
8. R. Wells, Wm. E. Hagan. 





Cosr or EnGravines.—Or- 
dinary portraits, on block, say six inches 
square, cost for engraving from $15 to $25, 
depending on how /ine they are. Stereo-, 
typed or electrotyped copies of such en- 
gravings may usually be obtained for 
about one third the first cost. We pay 
thousands of dollars every year for engray- 
ings to illustrate our works, and will sell 
to other editors copies of any except such 
as are copy-righted for special uses, 


PHONOGRAPHY, OR SHORT- 
HAND Waritrxa.—When writing is a ne- 
cessity, as in this age it has become to all 
persons of culture and intelligence, it is 
certainly desirable to possess the best and 
speediest means of committing thoughtso 
paper. Phonography, a. strictly philo- 
sophic and legible system of phonetic 





‘sufficient to cover his house. 
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words as rapidly as they are spoken. If 
you would secure the subtile thoughts that 
flow into your own mind, or that you feel 
worth preserving while listening to the 
spoken thoughts of others, learn phonog- 
raphy. If you are a physician, and would 
preserve a record of your cases, so that 
from your accumulated experience you 
may help to evolve the laws of health and 
disease, learn phonography. If you are a 
minister, and would save five sixths of the 
time you at present employ in writing your 
notes or elaborating your sermons in full, 
learn phonography. If you are a lawyer, 
and would secure the fleeting testimony on 
which may depend the fortune, life, or 
honor of your-client, learn phonography. 
Ifyou areastudent, and would fully benefit 
by the oral instruction of your professors 
and teachers, learn phonography. Ifyouare 
desirous of qualifying yourself for the nse- 
ful and honorable profession of a reporter 
—should your education and abilities in 
other respects warrant such a determina- 
tion—learn phonography, for it is not only 
a lucrative calling, but to young men of 
talentit is one of the most certain stepping- 
stones to a position of honor and emolu- 
ment.—Ben. Pitman. , 

[We concur in the above, and add, that 
the means by which to learn phonography 
may be found in acircular sent from this 
office, on receipt of stamp with which to 
pay return postage. ] ; 


Lone Lire.—Mr. Andrew 
Loveland and wife, of Otter Creek town- 
ship, are perhaps the oldest couple in Mer- 
cer County, Pa. Mr. Loveland was born in 
Massachusetts in the year 1771. His wife, 
now living, is in her ninetieth year. He 
has been married twice, his first wife hav- 
ing died over half a century ago. He is 
father of twenty children, eleven of whom 
are yet living. His oldest son is still alive, 
and in his seventy-third year. Mr. Love- 
land and lady live alone, and do their cook- 
ing and work. This fall he made over five 
thousand shingles, and intends to make 
He works, 
not because he has to, but because he pre- 
fers to, He has still an excellent memory, 
reads the news of the day, and kas not 
used glasses for over twenty-five years. 
He yoted for Gen. Washington the second 
time he was a candidate for President, and 
has voted every Presidential election since 
that time. Of course he is a temperance 
man, 


shorthand, provides the means of writing | 


Cocx-Fieutine has its pa- 
trons in the country—England—as well as 
intown. At a eon sessions of Cheshire 
magistrates, held on Monday in Delamere 
Forest, two dozen officers, squires, and 
Spaenee of less degree were summoned, 
at the instance of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, for takin 

art in a cock-fighting match at the Pee 

all farm, near Tarvin, on the 28th ult. 
They all pleaded guilty to one of the 
charges made against them, and were fined 
sums varying from $12 to $25.—Jilustrated 
London News. 

{Our dignified English cousins who 
lament the waywardness of their American 
children, still keep up the custom of cock- 
fighting, pugilistic exhibitions, horse-rac- 
ing, and other genteel sports. They charge 
us with being little better than North 
American savages, and on the road to 
swift and certain destruction. While we 
candidly admit that certain recently im- 
ported American citizens are no better 


than they ought to be, we can not see that | © 


the children of Uncle Sam have fallen far | 
below their virtuous transatlantic kin. In 


[Fzs., 





“ Ar.” —We would refer 


our readers to the advertisement of Mr. D., 
the agent for B. & Co.’s celebrated Ale. 
Those who wish to recommend ale to their 
patients will do well to examine the qual- 
| ity of the article offered for sale by Mr. D. 
— Chicago Medical Journal for Oct., 1866. 


Tut, tut, tut, Mr. C. M. J. Arn’t you off 
the track? Is ¢hés the course to secure the 
best interests of the medical profession and 
the public? In California, seven out of ten 
of the best physicians have died drunk- 
ards! How is it in llinois? 

By the recommendation of bitters and 
other alcoholic stimulants to their patients, 
physicians are doing irreparable injury to 
the bodies and souls of men, women, and 
children. May God open their eyes to the 
evil they are doing ! —— 


AMERICA IN MINIATURE.— 
A great national park is to be established 
in Washington. A correspondent says 
that it is proposed to make the park a 
‘*working model” of the United States— 
‘*to delineate, if not to reproduce in mina- 
ture, the topography of the continent—to 
set Huron and Ontario in reduced scale 
upon a living map some two miles long, 
not in water colors, but in the element it- 
self—to lead a toy Mississippi, from its 
baby nursery in the Rocky Monntaing, of 
real rock, through a little continent to a 
small Gulf of Mexico. The St. Lawrence 
and the Colorado, and all other great rivers, 


are to be represented by mimic streams; 


and without intending any allusion to the 
exclusion of the States lately in rebellion, 
all the States and Territories are to be rep- 
resented, preserving their relative position 
and proportion. It is proposed that mnu- 
seums shall be erected upon each of these 
little representative tracts, and that the 


States and citizens shall be invited to con-— 
tribute to their cabinets specimens of the 


natural and artificial productions of the 
States represented.” 

This is a grand scheme, and will require 
considerable ingenuity and labor to carry 
it out. It would be altogether unique, and 


capital. ’ 
Let the thing be done. It would assist 





in teaching the geography of Uncle Sam-* 


uel’s farm. There are few who can spare 
the time and money to go over the whole 


ground, but.all would like to see it in-min-- 


ijature. 
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TEMPER AND HovusEs.— 
Downing says that a person’s temper de- 
pends a good deal on the kind of house 
which he occupies. Downing is right. If 


country who lives in a leaky house, unpro- 
tected by shade trees. We believe that a 
dwelling is such a perfect counterpart ot 
the tenant that occupies it, that we think 
we could tell the residence of a small-soul- 
ed man by just examining his doorway. 





Such men always build their stoops with- _ 


out seats. Make a memorandum of it, and 
when you come across an ample porch 
with all the conveniences of shade an 

comfort, just say to -yourself—here dwells 


a gmerous beart and a fat kitchen. Knock _ 


and enter.— Country Gentleman. 
Yes! 


ty; the low lout in a hovel; and gipsies 
and Arabs in tents. l 
build fine houses in beautiful situations, 


trees. They make their homes as beauti- 
ful and as happy as circumstances will per- 
mit. And this is an evidence of their cul- 
tivation, refinement, and civilization. 


So should we live, that every hour 
Should die, as dies a natural flower— 
A self-reviving thing of power: 





some respects, we think the former the 


more circumspect. | \ 





That. every thought and every deed 
May hald within itself the seed ; 
Of future good and future need. 





a great addition to the attractions of the’ 


you wish to find a cross, crabbed, fretful | 
old fellow, call on some gentleman in the ° 


The Indian lives in a rude hut or 
wigwam; the ‘‘ border ruffian’”’ in a shan- 


Cultivated people — 


and surround them with shrubs, vines, and 
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Business. 


_ [Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents aline.] 


/ TurKkisH Barus. — No. 63 
ConumBrA STREET, BROOKLYN HEIcuTs. 
Encouraged by the favor with which the 
TURKISH Batu has been received, the un- 
dersigned.is now prepared to make it still 
niore efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
’ by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

‘Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished to a limited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
Hovurs.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 
For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 p.m. 


Mrs. E, De La Verene, M.D., 


- 149 CartTon AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 

















Tsar Hyertan Home, — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





(Tae Movement - Curr. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
| of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
Weat 38th Street, New York City. 





~Hieutanp WartTer-CurE.— 

Hy P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 

See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, 

_ 758), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 

Send for a circular. 

Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 





Waters’ SQUARE AND Up- 
_ RicHT PraNos, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
Oreans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
‘Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
‘discount to teachers andclergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New ‘-octave Pianos for 
_ $275 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 
se HORACE WATERS. 

Naturan History or New 
Yorx.—Printed by authority of the Gov- 
ernor and Senate of the State of New York. 


‘supply the following volumes, got up in 
good and substantial binding, and in large 
quarto volumes, embracing the. following 
subjects: 

5, Zoology, by James F. DeKay; 2, Bot- 
any, by John Torrey: 1, Mineralogy, by 
Lewis C. Beck; 4, Geology, by Wm. M. 
Mather, James Hall, and Lardner Van- 
uxem ; 5, Agriculture, by E. Emmons; 2, 
Palaentology, by James Hall. All full of 
_ costly Plates. and Engravings—19 volumes, 
Price $150. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
rt. 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Tur Farmer’s Recorp anp Account Book, with APPROPRI- 
ATE READINGS AND Rutines. For Recording Business Transactions, Embracing Family 
and Farm Expenses, General Accounts, Date of Bills Receivable and Payable, Names of 
Employees, when their Services Began, when Finished, Price Agreed on per Year, 
Month, or Day, and Entire Amount, etc. Also, the Number of Acres of each Growing 
Crop, the Quantity Raised, the Amount Sold, Price per Bushel, Pound, etc., and the 


Entire Amount of each. 


The whole so classified, arranged, and consolidated as to present the result of each 
year’s business transactions in the smallest possible compass, and also so simple that 
the balance sheet can be easily and correctly adjusted. 

Together with Valuable Information for Farmers, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Rules, and the Annual Report of Income Required to be made to the Assessor of Internal 


Revenue. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL FARMERS. 
Two sizes—alike in the forms, differing only in size—sent by mail, prepaid. Prices, 


$4 and $6. 


For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Nzrw PuHystoGNomy ; oR, 
Sreans oF CHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In three 
styles. Price, in one volume, muslin, 
handsomely bound, $5; in heavy calf, 
marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full 
gilt, $10. A very handsome presenta- 
tion book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The ‘‘Signs of Character’? are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. Itis in the delineation 
of individual character that the system ‘finds 
its most useful application: The various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drvinrs, ORATORs, 
STATESMEN, WARRIORS, ARTISTS, POETS, 
PHILOSOPHERS, INVENTORS, 
Surarons, DiscoverREeRs, Actors, Must- 
CIANS, etc., are given. It is an ENcYcLo- 
papi of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Cresar, Shak- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Carlyle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the book, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


Premiums For Hours ar 
Homer.—For Twenty Subscribers ($60), a 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing-Machine, the 
cash price of which is $55. 

Lange’s Commentary: For fifteen sub- 
scribers ($45), the three volumes of this 
great Commentary, post-paid. For five 
subscribers ($15), either volume. 


Hours at Home is admitted to be the best 
Family Monthly in the country. It aims 


A very important work, and not to be | to afford pure and useful reading. It is 
found in the market at any price. We can | sustained by more than 200 writers, many 
of them the most distinguished in Ameri- 


can literature. 

Terms, $3 a year; six copies for $15; 
twelve for $30, and one free to the one who 
gets up the club. Clergymen and students 
of Theology receive it for $2 50. 

Bound Volumes: The first three volumes, 
elegantly bound, will be sent post-paid for 
$2 50 each, or the three for $7. For $9 the 
three volumes and a year’s subscription. 
For $5 either volume and a year’s subscrip- 
tion. SCRIBNER & CO., New York, 
Publishers. 


PUGILISTS, | 





' tions of every organ in the body, and the 


Tor Heratp or HeEattru 
AND JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE.— 
This is a Monthly Magazine of forty-eight 
pages, devoted exclusively to the Physical, , 
Intellectual, and Moral regeneration and 
development of the race. 

Iv witt TEAcH the Laws which govern | 


the physical organization of Man, and how | 
to obey them. 


Ir WILL TEACH the Causes of Disease, 
how to ayoid them, and the best and safest | 
method of treatment, by the use of agents 
which do not impair the vitality of the 
tissues. 


Ir wii TEACH how Children should be | 
born and reared, so that they may become 


perfect Men and Women. 


Ir with TrAcH the Structure and Func- 


best method of keeping them in a healthy | 
condition. 


IT WILL TEACH the principles of Hygiene, 
Hydropathy, Swedish Movements, etc. 


IT WILL TEACH what is the natural food 
for man, and how it should be prepared. | 


Ir WILt conTar articles upon Bathing 
and Clothing, upon Exercise, Rest, and 
Sleep, upon Recreation, Amusements, and 
Social Enjoyments, upon Education, Top- 
ics of the Month, Home Treatment of Dis- 
ease, Answers to Correspondents, and upon 
all subjects calculated to improve the con- 
dition and promote’the happiness of man- 
kind. 


Each No. for 1867, will contain an article of | 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
Uron Supsects RELATING TO HEALTH. 


Dio Lewis, Horace Greeley, O. B. Froth- 
ingham, Dr. Bellows, and many other of 
the best writers of the age will contribute 
to its columns. 


The articles in January number on 


‘““HuMAN DEVELOPMENT,” 
By Henry Ward Beecher; on 
“Ti SACREDNESS OF THE Bopy,” | 
By O. B. Frothingham ; and 
“How To TRAIN uP 4 CHILD,” 
By L. N. Fowler, 
are well worth a year’s subscription. 


This Magazine ought to be in every fam- 
ily. It will save many times its cost in 
Physicians’ fees, besides promoting health, 
prolonging life, and increasing the happi- 
ness of all who read it. 

Agents wanted in every neighborhood. 
Price $2 a year; 20 cents a number. For 








30 subscribers and $60 we give a premium 
of Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine, 
worth $55. Address ; 


_ MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
15 Laight Street, New York City. 
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THe New MaAGaAzInE FOR 
1867.—The Riverside Magazine for young 
people, brilliantly illustrated by the best 


American artists. 


January and: February numbers now 
ready. 


Contents varied, instructive, and amus- 
ing, by the ablest writers of the day— 
Biography, Natural 


Manners and Customs in Foreign Lands, 


History, History, 
Stories of Adventure, Music and Verse, 
Charades, Puzzles, Rebuses, etc., etc.] 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

$2 50 per year, in advance; 3 copies, 
$6 50; 5 copies, $10; 10 copies, $20, and 
an extra copy gratis; single copies, 2% 
cents. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted in every 
part of the country. 

Address HURD & HOUGHTON, Pub- 
lishers, No, 459 Broome Street, New York. 


Clergymen and Teachers supplied with 
the Magazine one year for $2. 

Sample numbers sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of 20 cents. 








Lonpow Socrery: .a Popu- 
ular Magazine Brilliantly Dlustrated. — 
Messrs. Hurp & Hoveuton beg to an- 
nounce an arrangement with the publish- 
ers of London Society for a reissue in this 
country of that richly illustrated monthly. 
The magazine will be elegantly printed at 
the Riverside Press, from duplicate plates, 
without omissions or alterations. 

PROGRAMME FOR 1867. 

Playing for High Stakes. By Miss Thom- 
as; with illustrations. Sketches from the 
Bench and the Bar; accompanied by por- 
traits. Anecdote and Gossip about Clubs. 
Some ‘Club’ Memoranda. ‘“ Recollec- 
tions of a Bachelor ;’’ by ‘“‘ Jack Easel, Es- 
quire ;”’ illustrated by C. Du Maurier. En- 
glish Caricature ; Notes on the Masters of 
Humorietic Art in England; with illustra- 
tions drawn from the salient points of fa- 
mous caricatures. The Old London Hos- 
telries, and the Men who Frequented them. 


| Artists’ Notes from Choice Pictures—the 
| paintings rendered on wood by W. Luson 


Thomas. The Falconer’s Lay; illustrated 
by Birket Foster. The Private Life of a 
Public Nuisance; by James Greenwood 
(the amateur ‘‘ Casual’’). 
And other readable and entertaining top- 
ics, amply illustrated by eminent artists. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Singlamumbers. ....a0icte03. oss 48 $ 40 
Qne copy,one-year i... rates oclcceles 4 50 
Two:copies, one years... ...s0..0.5.- 8 50 
Five copies, one year.......20...2.6. 20 00 
Ten copies, one year..... .: esicbee 40 00 


And an extra copy gratis. 
Clubbing with the Riverside Magazine for 
Young People: 

The Riverside Magazine ($2 50 per an- 
num) and London Society ($4 50 per an- 
num) sent to one address for six dollars. 

(@S" All subscriptions are payable in ad 
vance. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 

459 Broome Street, New York. 

*,* The January number is now ready 
for delivery, and sent to any address, pre-__ 
paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 
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Swartwout’s Patent Mz- 


TALLIC PAPER FASTENER AND BINDER, for 
fastening Law Papers, Specifications, Pat- 
ent Papers, Cloth Samples, Manuscripts of 
every description; and for binding Maga- 
zines, Sheet Music, Newspapers, Periodi- 
cals, Pamphlets, ete., etc., of all kinds. 
Combining Security and Durability with 
Rapidity and Economy. 

This article is designed for fastening 
papers of all kinds, temporarily or perma- 
nently, as may be desired. 

The advantages which this mode of fast- 
ening presents over all others are as fol- 
lows: 

First—It binds the papers firmly and 
securely, without fear of their coming apart 
or tearing out, as in the case with eyelets, 
ribbon, ete. 

Second—Iit gives additional strength and 
support to the papers. 

Third—It is easily applied, and as easily 
removed, without injury to the papers. 

Fourth—it will bind from one to two 
hundred pages; by the aid of the Binding 
Strips, it can be made to bind one thou- 
sand. 

Fifth—Ribbon and seal can be used with 
all the sizes, when required; the No. 1 
size is, however, especially adapted for it. 

Sixth—It presents a neat and ornamental 
appearance, and is so compact as not to 
interfere with the smooth folding of the 
papers. 

Simple Cutting Tool and Humerus used 
on Lever Press, for applying. Sold by all 
stationers. 


(See illustrated book.) 


W.-H. SWARTWOUT, 100 Liberty St., 
New York. 


Toe Maryland Farmer—a 
monthly periodical, published by §. 
SANDS, MILLS & CO., No. 24 S. Calvert 
Street, Baltimore ; deyoted to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Rural Economy, Household 
Affairs, and Mechanic Arts. 

It is a Reliable and Practical Journal, 
deyoted to the different departments of 
Field Culture, such as growing Field 
Crops, Orchard and Garden Fruits, Garden 
Vegetables and Flowers, Flowers for the 
Lawn and Yard, Trees and Plants, Care of 
Domestic Animals, etc., together with all 
subjects of a kindred nature interesting to 
the Farmet, Horticulturist, and House- 
hold. 

The Farmer contains 48 double-column 
octavo pages, with a 4-page cover, making 
in the 12 numbers, 624 pages—printed on 
fine paper and clear type. 

Published on the first of each month, at 
$1 50 per year—or 6 copies for $7 50—or 
10 copies for $10, and a copy to the getter 
up of the club. (28 "Specimen copies 
furnished gratis. 


TuE Ambassador, published 
at 119 Nassau Street, publishes a sermon 
from Dr. Chapin every week. Terms $2 50 
a year, Address N. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, New York. 3t 








WARRANTED GARDEN 
SrEeps.—We offer a large and complete as- 
Sortment, which we mail, postage free, at 
our catalogue rates. 


All our seeds are thoroughly tested before 
offered to customers, and if properly treat- 
ed are warranted to grow. 

Descriptive priced catalogues mailed to 
all applicants. 

Address EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., 

2t* : York, Pa. 











NRA RA 


Mannatran [ire Insur- 
ANCE Company, No. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
New York. H. Stokes, President; C. Y. 
Wemple, Vice-President; J. L. Halsey, 
Secretary; H. Y. Wemple, Assistant Sec- 
retary ; $. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 

Annual Income nearly $2,000,000. 

Important new feature in Dividends and 
modes of Insurance. 

Smallest ratio of Mortality. 

Expenses less than any Cash Company. 

Liberal modes of payment of Premiums. 

Insurers receive the largest bonus ever 
given. 

Dividends made annually on all partici- 
pating Policies. 

NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 

All kinds of non-forfeiting Life and En- 
dowment Policies issued. 

Policies incontestable. 

Loans made on Policies. 

All Policies after three years non-forfeit- 
able. 3t 


A Deticatr Supsecr DEtt- 
OATELY TREATED.—Why Not? A Book for 
every Woman. By Prof. H. R. Storer, 
M.D. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Nurw YEArR’s PRESENTS.— 
Poetical Quotations, by Mrs. Hale. 3 50 
Webster’s new Illustrated Diction- 

12.00 
15 00 
Young American’s Library, 12 
VOLS CLOGS Seep eee sare premmeiaare 
Sewing Machine (recommended)... 
Howard’s new Sporting Rifle (Zhe 
Thrinder but) n< mee aures sieve «3 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
with 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, 
Libraries, etc., 2 vols.. 8 vo...... 
Supplement to the same, 1 vol., 


10 00 
60 00 


28 00 


12 00 


2 00 
American Eloquence: a collection 

of speeches and addresses by the 

most eminent Orators of Ameri- 

ca. With biographical sketches 

and illustrative notes by Frank 
Weaver’s Works for the Young, in 


Albums, $2, shs; PonvOceace ccs. eee 10 00 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


Toe Piace to Ger Croru- 
Inc. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 





Tue ILLustRaTED ANNUAL, 
REGISTER OF RuRAL AFFAIRS FOR 1866 
and 1867.—Post-paid for 60 cents. They 
contain over 250 engravings. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. tf 


W oon’s Partor GYMNASIUM 
for developing and strengthening the chest, 
lungs, etc. Easily put up, requires but 
little space, and can be graduated to the 
use of the strongest man or weakest, child, 
Send for illustrated circular to J. WOOD, 
Gymnastic Academy, No. 6 East 28th 
Street, New York. 3t* 








AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





LADIES’ FREEMASONRY.— 


Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 


containing Symbols, Scriptural Ilustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Rosert Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Illustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 


(> This is the authorized Manual of the , 


American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees, 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 432 Broome St., New York. 


Tur ComMPpLETE PHONOGRA- 
PHER; being an Inductive Exposition of 
Phonography, with its application to all 
branches of Reporting, and affording the 
fullest instruction to those who have not 
the assistance of an Oral Teacher; also in- 
tended as a School-book. By Jamezs E. 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Sur- 
rogate’s Court of New York. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, $225. Address FOWLER 
AND. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Noricrs oF THE Press. —‘‘ This is the 
latest, and, in most respects, by far the 
best book on Phonography that has yet 
been published. It fully justifies its com- 
prehensive title.’"—W. Y. Daily Times.— 
‘Mr. Munson, from ample experience of 
its use, in a responsible official capacity, is 
well qualified to explain the character of 
Phonograpay, and to set forth its advan- 
tages ; and the volume which he has now 
given to the public, for its clearness of 
statement andfullness of detail, will doubt- 
less take the precedence of all previous 
manuals on the subject.”’—W. Y. Trzbune. 
——‘ The labor that has been expended on 
this work can hardly be realized by a casual 
glance at it; every sentence and almost 
every word must have been the subject of 
discussion, inquiry, and reference. But it 
has been conscientiously performed as a 
labor of love, and the benefit will be reap- 
ed by those who study it to become report- 
ers, as well as by those who read it to ob- 
tain some idea of a curious, useful, and 
beautiful art.”—WV. Y. World. ‘* Not only 
is this the best manual of Phonography 
with which we are acquainted, but there is 
no other book upon the same subject which 
will bear comparison with it.’"—wW. Y. 
Citizen. : 





Tor Raprp SALE oF THE 
JUBILATE enables the publishers, at this 
early date after its first appearance, to an- 
nounce the Jhirtieth Hdition of 1000 each. 
Price $1 38. Sent by mail, post-paid. $12 
adozen. Sold by all Music Dealers. OLI- 
VER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington Street, Boston. 1t 


Puonograpuic Worxks.— 
‘“ Get the best.’ Graham’s Hand-Book, $2; 
Graham’s Standard Phonographic Diction- 
ary, $5; Pitman’s Manual, $1; Pitman’s 
Reader, 50 cents; Pitman’s Companion, 
$1.50. Any one interested in the subject 
of Phonography, by devoting two hours 
each day in reading and writing it, would 
in six months attain the proficiency or 
capacity of writing one hundred words per 
minute. Orders promptly filled for both 
Graham’s and. Pitman’s works by FowLER 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Avdbertisements. 2 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the Eppes rete the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
verlising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 











Tur AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 


MontTuaiy. Devoted to Popular Instruction 
and Literature. . 


Contents for January, 186%. 


I. Schooland Teachers in Germany, with 
alively Ilustration—* The German School- 
master on Pay-Day.” 

I. John Boyd, a Story of School Life,. 
by William W. Tufts. , 

III. Radical Defects in Education, by Dr. 
Hooker, of Yale College. 

1V. Pedagogical Law, The Law as to® 
Teachers’ Morals, by M. McN, Walsh, Esq.,. 
of the New York Bar. r 

V. Culture of the Imagination. — f 

VI. The Prize Poem, a New Dialogue, by 
Whitte More. iy 

VII. Oceanic Phenomena, by J.J. Steyen- 
son, 

VIII. Respect Due to Pupils. 

TX. A Rare Case of Courage. 

X. ‘‘Out of School.” 

XI. New Music Book needed. 

XI. ‘‘ A Few Words.” 

XIII. ‘‘ Have we a Standard of English 
Pronunciation ?”” by D. H. Cruttenden. : 
XIV. Letter from Oregon, by Alphonso 

Wood. s 

XV. An Advocate for Flogging in School. 

XVI. Educational Intelligence in United 
States, Mexico, South America, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Prussia, Austria, Australia. 

XVII. List of Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the United States. 

XVIII. Reviews of New Books: New 
Latin Books, The Giant Cities of l’ashan, 
History of the Gipsies, ‘Ihe Metric Sys- 
tem, Superstition and Force, Literature . 
and Art, The Great Rebellion, Aids to_ 
School Discipline. se 
et What is new in Science and the ~ 

ts. 

XX. New Inventions for Schools. 

XXI. Bulletin of Teachers who are Can- 
didates for Positions. : 

XXII. Descriptions and Price Lists of ~ 
School Books, and all Articles for use in . 
Schools. 


Price, $1.50 per annum. Specimens by 
mail, prepaid, 15 cents. 


CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 


Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in. - 
exchange for a little work in the Educa- 
tional field, a copy of WEeBstER’s Roya 
QuarRTO Dicrionary, price $12. : 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
1t* 430 Broome Street, New. York. 








Ture Mopet Partor Maga- - 


ZINE OF AMERICA, _ 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY. : 
Presenting a rare and beautiful combina-:~ 
tion of Art and Literature, including mag- 
nificent Engravings, Original Stories and 
Poems, by the best writers. New and 
popular Music, Model Cottages, Household» 
Matters, the latest and most reliable 
Fashions, Elegant Fashion Plates, Braid 
and Embroidery, useful and valuable full- 
size Patterns, together with a constant 
succession of novelties. A model of 
Beauty and Artistic Excellence, or as the 
New York Independent says, ‘‘ Universally ~ 
acknowledged the Model Parlor Magazine 
of America.” : =f 
Yearly, $3, with either of the followin 
remiums: 3 pieces of Music, Initialed — 
ote Paper and Envelopes, package of 
superior Needles, Lily or Roseate Bloom for 
the Complexion, System of Dress Cutting, ~ 
a package of Pens, or two fine steel Parlor — 
nen edhe toeachsubscriber. Postage on ~ 
either premium, 6 cts. Two copies, $5 50; ~ 
Three copies, $7 50; Five copies, $12. — 
THE MONTHLY and YOUNG ERICA ~ 
together, $4. Splendid premiums for clubs, 
consisting of new and es ect Books, - 
Albums, other Magazines, Work Baskets ~~ 
and Boxes, Reticules, Writing Desks, — 
Music Boxes, Dressing Cases, Clothes- — 
Wringers, Webster’s Dictionary, Bibles, 
Sewing Machines, Melodeons, Organs, 
Pianos, etc., etc. Send for circular or 
specimen oa of magazine. Published _ 
by W. JE GS DEMOREST, No. 47% 


; Broadway, New York. 


Now is the time to subscribe. Back 
number as specimen, mailed free, 10 cents. — 
The January and February numbers, with — 
extraordinary attractions and novelties, 
now ready. 30 cents each, post free. 
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Demorest’s YounG AMERT- 
~oa.—A new artistic and splendidly illus- 
trated Monthly Magazine for boys and 
girls, presenting a museum of philosophy, 
art, seience, literature, and fun, to include 
stories, music, games, puzzles, toys, and 
other entertaining features. 
YO AMERICA 
Alpha—Beti—Cally. 

Always Beautiful Combinations, Delight- 
ful Engravings, Funny Games, Historical 
Incidents, Joyous Knowledge, Literature, 
Music, Novelties, Original Poems, Queries, 
Riddles, Stories, Teaching Useful Virtues, 
While Xuberant, Youthful, Zealous, etc. 

January and February numbers of Young 
America, with splendid novelties, engrav- 
ings, stories, toys, and other beautiful and 

| entertaining things for the boys and girls, 
including music. 

Single copies, 15 cents, mailed free; 
yearly, $1 50. Each additional copy, $1, or 
5 copies for $5; to single subscribers at 
$1 30. With a good Box of Paints, Pearl 
two-bladed Pocket Knife, Harmonicon, 
Microscope, Package of Magic Photo- 
Taphs, or a Compass as a premium, 
‘ostage on the premium, 6 cents. Pub- 
lished by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. Splendid 
premiums for Clubs, consisting of Books, 
Albums, Spy-Glasses, Pocket- ooks, Reti- 
cules, Magic Lanterns, Gold Pens, Skates, 
Dictionaries, Music Boxes, Tool Chests, 
_ Accordeons, Sleighs, Silver Watches, Furs, 
i Sse 3 Machines, etc., etc. Send for cir- 

cular. 





 Warson’s Manuva or Cat- 

ISTHENICS: a systematic drill-book with- 
| out apparatus, for Schools, Families, and 
Gymnasiums, illustrated from original de- 
signs, by J. Madison Watson. — Price, 
| post-paid, $1 25. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

- 889 Broadway, New York. 





on gymnastics—all the exercises are ar- 
ranged in accordance with well-known 
Papctaice of anatomy, physiology, and 
ygiene. They have been thoroughly and 
“ pesagh! tested in gymnasiums and 
schools, invariably ibs the happiest 
results. They are especially valuable in 
cases of incipient consumption, dyspepsia, 


pene awe 


the regulation of associated, and the equal 
development of antagonistic groups of 
» muscles, 


~— 


|  $2.—Tools and instructions 
| complete for soldering all materials. A 

} valuable art which any one may learn. 
| For particulars address A. P. BROWN, 
} Syracuse, N. Y. 4t* 


Boarpine In NEw YorkK.— 

| Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 





city. > 
} husnias Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 











“ AMERICAN Scuoou Instt- 


TUTE,’ AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Founp- 
ED 1855. : 
(1.) To aid all who seek well-qualified 
Teachers. Principals, School Officers, and 
Heads of Families should send full partic- 
wars of what Teachers they want, and ask 
for the ‘‘ Teachers’ Bulletin.” : 

. (2.) To represent Educated Teachers who 
desire positions. The demand for experi- 
enced Teachers is good, especially for 
‘those who teach Classics, Military Tactics, 
‘and Music. Professors of Music and supe- 
‘rior Female Mus‘c Teachers are always in 
demand. All Teachers should haye the 
* Application Form.” 
/ (3). To give parents information of good 
Schools. Facts concerning Schools are 
properly classified and are promptly sub- 
mitted to those who seek Schools for their 
children and wards. 

The reliability of the ‘*‘ American School 
va a is amply vouched for by well- 

own Educators and business men in all 
sections of the country. The testimony 
will be sent when desired. 
_ J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actu- 
ary, 430 Broome Street, New York. 
, . Branch Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Savannah. 3t 
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Dr. S. B. Smira’s Exrecrro- 
MaAg@netic Macurnes.—The only ones 
where a true wrméved Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed. Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the ‘' Six 
current”? contrivance, and where it is 


‘shown that there is but one current in 


electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called “Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 
ower.’ The book I allude to will be 
‘ound interesting and instructive. No 
change, and sent postage prepaid. 
N.B. The Magnetic power of my éntensé- 
Jied Direct Current raises nine pounds. 
‘The arrangement in Smith’s apparatus 
neg a much stronger physiological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. 
‘**'B. SILLEMAN, Jr., Yale College.” 
Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 
Address DR. 8. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 


CuickERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers ef Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 


For 1865, 1866, AND 1867. 


—TueE THREE ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF 
PHRENOLOGY AND PHysiognomy, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, for these three years, contain a mass 
of interesting scientific matter. Wéth 
more than 150 engraved illustrations. Price 
for the three, post-paid, only 40 cents. 
Address FowLER AND WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Grey Hatr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 


ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 

Composed of purely vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most efficacious, and 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. Hvery Botile Warranted. 

Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 


For sale by 
GABANDAN & Manrsu, 679 Broadway, 
CaswELL & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
Herman & Co., Broadway, 
Knapp, 362 Hudson Street, and 
Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
S. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Dr. Jerome Kipprr’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME: KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 








New Booxs.—Cyciopepta, 


OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Enm- 


bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 


Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and %5 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1 vol.12mo. $2, 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 45 Illus- 
trations. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE.. Large print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. _ 50 cts. 

HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 


8yo, ae aes $3. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time... $2.__- 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
cise 2 Lessons, with rules and exer- 
cises. 


JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York, 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


MecHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
CoMPANIONS— 







Por the Bookbitider. 1a. 60s ces secs. $2 25 
Brass and Iron Founder...........--+ 2 50 
BSIOWE? a onct clas gern caitereaantn cemvaracrs.e 
Builder asics. cieeeedee oe dae menaee ee 
Cabinet Maker.» 54: stone vamos atiecte aes 
Ghandler. coed kaise ceesteranree 
Cotton ‘Spinsier, ..5..kreccecas antares 
ISTE ra wistsisiv sic nits paecas aia eee 
Dyer’s Companion. 

* . Instructor... : 
PLOYIG-SHOEE 4 occ slnvelssen cso xe det meee 
BVETILOR sc tects e tacia Mis en<c attra a pereeies 
Millwright and Miller................ 3 00 
RIT COR ANG: COLOR a ee dliaas. we dacasere cs 1 50 
PaNer HANGers fee ce hs Lette ceet 1 50 
R. R. and Civil Engineer............. 1 50 
MUP VEVOM cca ces cee s occ MONE Caw einiees 1 50 
Mhe Art of Dyeing, etc....iatsekeneetes 3 50 
PRURRORS fs, 0' 4 000k 6 oc ce eer 1 50 


Toe MANUFACTURE OF IRoN IN ALL 
irs VARIOUS BrAaNcuEs, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Stecl, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 
work is scarce, and will not ‘be reprinted.) 
IBElOG Hisectan cte'ais ais Soares $15 09 
Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy.......... 2 00 
Overman’s Metallurgy .........,..... 3 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine......... 
Tanning, Currying,and Leather Dress- 

12 


IN mises sobig ok na, Oe cre whale eee entey Ane 
Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
889 Broadway, New York. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
VALUABLE Booxs — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations..... $3 50 


Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 %5 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 





WILE etre ctewrernccneae boaters ance ea 
The American Question. By John 

IDTIS Diner ees e Caos es ala tee 265 
Russell’s Young Ladies’ Elocutionary 

PRORUON oe each wali & extn ns 1% 
Exhibition*Speaker(. 0.00... t.tee 5 1 50 


American Eloquence. 


RE DOVOMEL ONG rrber tein emit gin eas ee 2 50 
Men and Times of the Revolution.... 1 75 
Reid’s English Dictionary............ 2 00 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 

Science yess sees os PTFE 2 00 
Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 1% 
Lardner’s Lectures on Science and 

Art.) 2 volumes? ea Meee eka aiden 7 50 
Lacon, or Many Thingsin Few Words. 2 5 
Trench on the Study of Words....... 12 


Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamentary 


IRMIGSe Aree sac nubect ete coek 25 
Flowers of Elocution................ 2 00 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 1 50 


The Iron Furnace of Slavery. i lene. 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 


ley h 2ivOlumes se ssscycch cues. ses: 10 00 
Johnson’s and Walker’s Pronouncing 
DichOnarvye oom cost asey oulsathinlcc? 5 00 


Macaulay's History ofEngland. 2vols. 3 00 
Postpaid at prices annexed. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








Goop Booxs ror FARMERS. 


—Iustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 
vol. 1, post-paid, $1 50. 

Do., do., for 1858-9-60, with 450 Engray- 
ings, vol. 2, $1 50. 

0., do., 1861-2-3. $1 50. 

Do., do., 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, separate, 180 Engravings, 
post-paid, 35 cents. 

Rural Manual, comprising ‘‘ The House,” 
“The Farm,” ‘*The Garden,’ and ‘* Do- 
mestic Animals.” $2 25, 

Fruit Culture for the Million; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


THe UNIVERSAL STAIR 


BuILpER, being a new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and Hand-Rails, 
showing plans of the various forms of 
Stairs. seful also to Stone Masons con- 
structing Stone Stairs and Hand-Rails. L- 
lustrated by 29 plates. By R. A. Cupper, 
author of ‘* The Practical Stair Builder’s 
Guide.” Price, postpaid, $7 50. 


Easy Lessons in Lanp- 
ScAPH. With instructions for the lead pen- 
cil and crayon, By F. N. Otis, A.M. 36 
plates. Fifth edition. $38 50. 


S 
Firsr Lessons tx Compost 
TION, With full directions on the subject of 
Punctuation. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 
if Sent postpaid by FOWLER AND 
ELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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THe Srory oF A STOMACH: 
bya Reformed Dyspeptic. Muslin, '%5 cts. ; 
3 er, 50 cts. Address FOWLER AND 

LLS, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 





Notice to CoLtirGEs, Scren- 
TIFIC AND LITERARY SocrEertiEs.—A lecture 
on the new Philosophy of Phrenology. 
This feature embraces philosophical truth 
discovered recently. For terms and engage- 
ments address D. R. PERKINS, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. at 


For THE Drar.—Haslam’s 

re Tubes can be worn on the 

head and concealed from view by the hair, 

and enable persons to hear in church or 

other public assemblies. Send for a pam- 

phe to E. HASLAM, 82 John Street, be 
ork. 





PuonoGrarHic Works.— 


. AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOG- 


RAPHY. By Longley. $1. 

COPY BOOKS, without covers. 15 cts. 

GRAHAM’S HAND-BOOK OF STAND- 
ARD PHONOGRAPHY. $2. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in 
Phonography. $1. 

PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. By Pit- 
man. Corresponding Style. $150. a: 
PHRASE BOOK, a Vocabulary of 

Phraseology. $1. 

REPORTER’S COMPANION. By Pit- 
man. $1 50. 

STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC DIC- 
TIONARY. Invaluable to the Student and 
Practical Reporter. $5. 

THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DIC- 
TIONARY. By Daniel S. Smalley. $450. 


THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND. 


$1. 
THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
By Pitman. New edition. $1. 

THE REPORTER’S MANUAL. $1. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER. By 
Pitman. 50 cents. 

*,* PITMAN’S MANUAL READER 
AND COPY BOOK for Students sent 
post-paid for $1 50. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

P. S.—Messrs. FowLER AND WELLS em- 
ploy several short-hand writers constantly, 
and give both oral and written instruction 
in this most useful art. There is no field 
now open to young men which promises 
more pleasant or. lucrative employment 
than this, We advise all who can, male 
and female, to learn Phonography. 


New susie, 


Nine-Pins QUADRILLE.— 


The set is formed the same as a plain Co- 
tillion, with an extra gentleman, the 
‘‘ Nine-Pin,” in the centre, Complete fig- 
ures and music......-- AS ett Oe 85 cts. 
Guarps WautTz, by D. Godfrey...35 cts. 
Masie WautTz, by D. Godfrey. 15 c. for 
VION saPIANO ire ws ssid ects lel ss 85 cts. 
TwiiicHt DREAMS WALTZ, by that cel- 
ebrated composer, Chas, D’Albert. 15 c. 
FOL WIOIIN' + PIANOS vc sa seiets om seers ss ss 35 cts. 
THREE O’CLocK GALOP, easy, elegant, 
and dansante. 15 c. for violin; piano. 5 cts. 
ARRAH-NA-POGUE Marcu. 15 ¢. for vio- 
Hine PIANO. ar vices enn iseie ee Ge 35 cts. 
WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN. 15c. for violin; 
DANG. cy recuse aces ease es. ec 30 cts. 
I Have Hearp Sweet Music STEAL- 
ine—Song and Chorus. 15 c. for violin; 
DianNoy: sess os + 80 cts. 
THE HAUNTING THOUGHT, by Alexander 
Reichardt, composer of ‘* Thou Art So Near 








-and Yet So Far,’ with German and En- 


glish words..........-.0+s+sseeeeees 40 cts, 
‘Sng SLEEPS, THoueH Nor A Svar.” 
80 c. guitar; piano...........--+.6- 85 cts. 
It Nik y MorHer’s VOICE. 
guitar; piano........--..s..eees 2+. 850 
EXcELsIor Music for Flute, Violin, Fife 
or Cornet. The most Popular Melodies of 
the day-—in 16 books—price 15 ¢, each 
number. Seven numbers, $1. Music and 
Books sent to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. : 
FREDERICK BLUME, ; 
208 Bowery, New York, 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


In Four EpIstiEs To §t. Jonn, Lord BoLincBRoKE. By ALEXANDER 
Porn. Wira Norss, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUMBER. ] 
O 


To BB, contents his natural desire ; 
He asks no,angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire, 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.* 

IV. Go, wiser thou! and.in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection, what thou fanciest such, 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much; 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yet say, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjust. 
If man alone engross not Heaven’s high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there; 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the Gop of God. 
In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies; 
All quit the sphere, and rush into the skies. ¢ 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods, 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel; 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against the eternal cause. t 

VY. Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine? 
Earth for whose use? Pride answers, ‘’Tis for mine; 
For me kind nature wakes her genial power; 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower; 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose, renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew; 
For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 
For me, health gushes from a thousand springs 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.” 

But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend, 
When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? 
“No,” ’tis replied, “ the first almighty cause 

: Acts not by partial, but by general laws; 
z The exceptions few; some change since all began; 

And what created perfect ?”—Why then man ? 
If the great end be human happiness, 
Then nature deviates; and can man do less? : . 
As much that end a constant course requires 
Of show’rs and sunshine, as of man’s desires; 
As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 
As men forever temperate, calm, and wise. 
If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 
Who knows, but He whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms, 











* Without “ fire-water,’’ and without the selfish interference of the bad white man, 
the Indian is comparatively happy. But he will not readily adopt the manners and 
customs of civilization and conform. He has little Imitation, little Constructiveness or 
Invention, little Benevolence; but large Firmness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness, and 
Destructiveness, with large perceptive and moderate reflective faculties. Our North 
American Indians have been much wronged, and, except the few who become civil- 
ized and absorbed in the whites, are likely to soon pass away and become extinct. 

+ Men of towering intellects and of the highest culture, unless they be softened by 
Christian grace, are apt to rush into excesses of rationalism. Certainly topics and sub- 
jects enough are furnished by the very nature of man’s social and physical condition 
for the investigation of the most acute understanding; and in the investigation of 
these, true benefit may result to man. But those who ambitiously leave the sphere of 
material things and soar into the regions of speculation, are apt to lose themselves in 
the mazes of infinity, and but ‘‘ wrestle to their own destruction,” and the injury of 
those on whom their superior intelligence exerts a powerful influence. Faith begins 
where reason ends. As the reflective faculties, which are peculiar to man, are located 
above the perceptives—instincts—so the moral or spiritual faculties are located above 
the reflectives, or reasoning faculties, Man is not all instinct, all reason, nor all spirit- 
ual, but he combines them all, and each should be permitted to exert its due influence. 

} Has this any application to our political relations? 
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* The poet has been answering certain general questions adduced by the skeptic, 
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Pours fierce ambition in a Cesar’s mind, s 
Or turns young Ammon. loose to scourge mankind ? 
From pride, from pride, our very reas’ning springs; 
Account for moral as for natural things: 
Why charge we Heaven in those, in these acquit? 
In both, to reason right, is to submit. 
Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind, 
That never passion discompos’d the mind. 
But all subsists by elemental strife ; 
And passions are the elements of life. 
The general order, since the whole began, 
Is kept in nature, and is kept in man. 
VI. What would this man? Now upward will he soar, 
And, little less than angel, would be more; 
Now looking downward, just as grieved appears 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made.for his use all creatures if he call, 
Say what their use, had he the powers of all? 
Nature to these, without profusion kind, 
The proper organs, proper powers assign’d ; 
Each seeming want compensated of course, 
Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force; 
All in exact proportion to their state, 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. _ 
Each beast, each insect, happy in its own: 
Is Heaven unkind to man, and man alone? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 
Be pleased with nothing, if not blest with all? 
The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think BEYOND mankind ; 
No powers of body or of soul to share, 
But what his nature and his state ean bear. 
Why has not man a microscopic eye? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 
Say what the use, were finer optics given, 
To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven ? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 
To smart, and agonize at every pore ? : 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? i 
If nature thunder’d in his opening ears, 
And stunn’d him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heayen had left him still 
The whispering zephyr and the purling rill! 
Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 
Alike in what he gives, and what denies ? * 
VII. Far as creation’s ample range extends, " 
The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends: 
Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass: 
What modes of sight, betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam: 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 
A hound sagacious on the tainted green ; 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood! 
The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine, . 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 
In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew! | 


and now takes the five senses in order, asking, first, ‘* Why has not man a microscopic 
eye?’ That is, why was not the eye of man formed to examine the minutest objects ? 

he answer is, because ‘‘man is nota fly.’ A fly has a microscopic eye. but ean only 
take in a small portion of space at a time, but that is sufficient for its small Ose. 
Man has an eye which can take in a large space, and distinguish objects within it suf- 
ficiently for his purpose. Were the sense of touch very acute, we would be startled by 
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the slightest motion, and it would be a source of constant agitation and pain to us. — 


Again, were the nerves which appreciate odors exceedingly sensitive, man would experi- 
ence much suffering in consequence ; and again, all other things being the same as now, 
were the sense of hearing increased indefinitely, he would be overwhelmed by s 
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How instinct varies in the groveling swine, 
Compared, half reasoning elephant, with thine ! 
Twixt that, and reason, what a nice barrier ; 

a Forever separate, yet forever near ! 
Remembrance and reflection, how allied ; 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide! 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 
Yet never pass the insuperable line ! 
Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee ? 
The powers of all subdued by thee alone, 
Is not thy,reason all these powers in one ?* 

VIII. See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 
Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no man can see, 

No glass can reach; from infinite to thee; 

From thee to nothing.—On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroyed : 
From nature’s chain, whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
And, if each system in gradation roll, 

Alike essential to the amazing whole; 

The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only, but the whole, must fall. 

Let earth unbalanc’d, from her orbit fly, 

Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl’d, 
Being on being wreck’d, and world on world; 
Heav’n’s whole foundations to their center nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of God. 

All this dread order break—For whom? For thee? 
Vile worm! O madness! pride! impiety! 

IX. What if the foot, ordain’d the dust to tread, 

Or hand, to toil, aspir’d to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin’d 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? 
Just as absurd, for any part to claim 

To be another in this general frame ; 
Just as absurd, to mourn the task or pains, 
The great directing MIND of ALL ordains. | 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That, chang’d through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame; - 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; > 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns; 

To him, no high, no low, no great, no small; 

He fills, he bounds, connects and equals all. 

X. Cease then, nor ORDER Imperfection name; 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: This kind, this due degree 

=~ Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 








* Phrenology is the only means by which a line may be drawn between instinct and 


- reason, Animals have only the instinct manifested through the perceptive faculties ; 


man has the same, with reason added—the reflective faculties—and in addition to 
these he has moral sentiments—denied to all animals—which make him a religious 
being, allied to angels and to God. Man sce) be said to have a brain like a house 

_ three stories high, corresponding with the kitchen, drawing-room, and chambers ; 
. while the animal has a brain with but a single story, and that only a basement. See 
- “*New Physiognomy” for a comprehensive article on this subject. ‘ 
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Submit.—In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, ‘“ Whatever 18, is RIGHT.” * 
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OF THE-NaTURE 4ND STATE oF MAN, WITH RESPECT TO HimgeLr as AN INDIVIDUAL. 


The business of man, to study himself. His middle nature; his powers and frail- 
ties, and his capacity. The two principles of man, self-love and reason, both neces- 
sary; self-love the stronger, and why; their end the same. The passions, and their 
use. The predominant passion, and its force. Its tendency in directing men to differ- 
ent purposes. Its providential use, in fixing our principle and ascertaining our virtue. 
Virtue and vice joined in our mixed nature; the limits near, yet the things separate 
and evident. What is the office of reason. How odious vice in itself, and how we 
deceive ourselves into it. That, however, the ends of Providence and general good 
are answered in our passions and imperfections. How usefully they are distributed to 
allordersof men. How useful they are to society and to individualsin every state, and 
in every age of life. 


I. Know then thyself, presume 

not God to scan ; 

The proper study of mankind is 
Man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a mid- 

dle state, 

A being darkly wise and rudely 
great ; 

With too much knowledge for the 
skeptic side, ‘ 

With too much weakness for the 
Stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act 
or rest ; 

In doubt to deem himself a God or 
beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to pre- 
fer; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err ; 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much; 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused ; 

Still by himself abused or disabused ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! + 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








* ‘Whatever Is, is RIGHT,’’ is true in the abstract, or in relation to the laws by 
which God governs the universe. War is an evil in itself, but good may grow out of 
it. Disease is made a warning against dissipation and improper living, and by some 
is regarded as remedial. Thunder-storms and earthquakes are counted evils, but who 
can prove that they are not blessings in disguise? If we would not quarrel with 
Providence, we must accept the statement, that, ‘‘ Whatever 1s, is RIGHT.” 

+ Referring to man’s two-fold nature, ‘‘ There is a warring of the flesh against the 
spirit.”” The animal propensities against the moral sentiments, The appetite and 
the passions crave gratification, which the intellect and the moral sense refuse.’ When 
& man subordinates the propensities to the moral sense, he is master of himself. Phre- 
nology alone solves the ‘‘ riddle.” 
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KERI-KERI, AN 





AUSTRALIAN CANNIBAL. 





CANNIBAL OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


Our readers will be interested in the follow- 
ing sketch of a veritable Australian cannibal. 
What a hideous countenance! and yet in 
human form! There are even. lower types 
than this, and more sayage. Some of our 
North American Indians have. broader heads, 
and even less intellect. So among the Hotten- 
tuts. there are lower specimens; and also 
among the Feejee Islanders, and the Caribs. 


But this is bad enough! Little can be said of. 
his intelligence. The perceptive faculties seem 
to be immensely large; but the forehead recedes. 


rapidly; and there is in reality less intellect 
than is indicated in the picture. There is little 
space between the ear and eye, consequently 
little room for those faculties which are more 
largely indicated in the civilized brain. There 
would be some mechanical skill, and the nec- 
essary faculties to enable him entrap game 
without the higher: order of mechanicism. 
Little can be said of the social nature of this 
specimen ; still less of the moral or religious. 
He is little more than an animal, and yet he 
has the same number of bones, muscles, facul- 
ties, and organs that the best of us have. But 
there is evidently work here for missionaries. 
If they can so manage as to escape the gridiron, 
they may, in time, produce some good effects 
on the character of these and other cannibals. 

Only a few years ago Central Australia was 
shrouded in mystery. It was then said that the 
foot of the white man had neyer trodden its 
desolate plains in the far interior. The sad 
fate of the Burke exploring expedition is well 
known. The subsequent discoveries of McKin- 
lay, in 1862, while searching after Mr. Burke, 
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have been of vast importance in giving 
us an insight into that dread interior. 
McKinlay and his party discovered numer- 
ous indications of the white man’s pres- 
ence in these solitudes—tin utensils, car- 
tridges, wearing apparel, horse-hair, and 
other relics, together with the skeleton 
remains of white men. But they could 
not tell to what party these had belonged. 
They could not have belonged to Burke, 
as Mr. Howitt had discovered the remains 
of his expedition previously. The mys- 
tery his never been unraveled. Nothing 
by which to identify the bodies was found, 
with the exception of a nautical almanac, 
bearing date 1858. They were, undoubt- 
edly, the remains of a party of pioneers, of 
whose movements no one has ever heard. 

Mr. McKinlay, however, did more than 
discover the remains of Europeans. 
collected indisputable evidences that 
these Europeans had been massacred, and 
that the natives of the district were canni- 
bals, they haying confessed to the murder 
of the party, and acknowledged that they 
had feasted on the remains of their vic- 
tims. 

From the diary of Mr. Hodgkinson, one 
of McKinlay’s party, we extract the ac- 
count of their meeting with Keri-Keri: 


Oct. 22, Kadhi Bieri—We had just saddled 
the horses this morning, purposing to ride some 
three miles beyond Burke Swamp, when our at- 


tention was attracted by some natives walking ~ 
from the north toward the wurlies where Ihad ~ 
found the pannican and canteen. They were 


five in number, a man and four lubras (women), 
and did not at first perceive our presence on 
the lake. The flutter of our blankets, which 
were hanging on the branch of a tree, at length 
aroused their fears, and away they posted 
in the direction from which they had come, 
Mr. McKinlay, Bulingani (a native), and I were 
after them at full gallop in an instant, but 
Bulingani, unaccustomed to such rapid motion, 


-parted with his horse, which still continued 


the pursuit. In about a mile we two riders, 
with our three horses, collared the dark individ- 
ual, and certainly a more expressive subject of 
mingled fear and rage could not be found. 
With hanging jaw to show his fear, distended 
nostrils his surprise, and glaring eye his hate, 
there he stood, covered by my gun, convulsive- 
ly twitching his waddy, as if meditating to 
hurl it at one or other. Bulingani coming up, 
however, somewhat assuaged his fears, and 
ultimately forced a maniacal laugh from him. 
With a few shrill cries he let his lubras know 
no immediate harm was intended, and forth 
from their place of concealment came these 
hideous objects of his solicitude. On being 
questioned as to the white fellows, he led us 
to an adjacent sandhill, and without hesitation 
commenced scratching on a spot from which 
he brought to view a quantity of burnt horse- 
hair, used for the stuffing of saddles. He wus 
then taken to our camp, fed, and more closely 


examined. A wound on his knee attracting - 


our attention, he showed how he had been shot, 
by pointing to my gun, and carried from the 
spot on another native’s back. Besides the 
wound on his knee, there was another bullet- 
mark on his chest, reissuing between the 
shoulders, and four buckshot still protruding 
from the center of his back. He corroborated 
all Bulingani had said relative to the massacre 
and its cannibalistic dénouement, distinctly 
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stated that four whites were killed, and ulti- 
mately departed, leaving his lubras as a host- 
age, for the purpose of fetching a pistol in the 
possession of his tribe. 

Kadhi Bieri, named by McKinlay’s party 
Massacre Lake, on account of their finding the 
remains of murdered white men near it, is 
described as being a small lake, shallow, but 
with good water, encircled by a ring of thick 
box and polygonum scrub, and open at its 
northwest end, whence its feeder courses 
through a richly-grassed and wide flat. 
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RENAN’S AND STRAUSS’ LIVES OF 
JESUS. 





In his ‘‘ History of Rationalism,’’ Mr. Hurst 
thus sums up the influence produced by Renan 
and Strauss in their Lives of Jesus. 

‘“Taking the past as a present instructor, we 
fear no permanent evil from the recent popular 
Lives of Jesus by Renan and Strauss. These 
men have written for the masses, and their ap- 
peal is to the plain mind. They would portray 
Christ in such a light that even the least intel- 
ligent mind might be brought into living sym- 
pathy with his humanity. Now, when their 
view of him shall have been faithfully answered 
by presenting his divine character to the common 
understanding, who will say that the present gen- 
eration of Christ's skeptical biographers have 
written in vain? Those authors, having seen the 
necessity of a popular understanding of Christ, 
describe him as a man like ourselves. They have 
written frem a wrong stand-point; but if their 


labors can suggest to evangelical theologians the 
immediate necessity of a popular view of Christ 


as our Redeemer, we will not believe that their 


labors, though exerted for a different purpose, 
| are without good fruits. 


The people need to 
perceive clearly the character of Christ—not to 
look upon him as far off, but near at hand, not 


to regard him as the cold, ixdifferent observer : f 
our conduct, but as that Friend who, being our 


Elder Brother, enters into sympathy with the 
humblest of his followers, and suffers not a spar- 
row to fall without his notice.” 

The author does not apprehend any ultimate 
disaster from the works of Darwin, Buckle, and 
others. In regard to the Darwinian theory he 
says: ‘* Mr. Darwin’s theory of development 
seems to be in outright opposition to the Scrip- 
tural account of the animal creation. But there 
is no occasion for alarm at what he has said, for 
neither he ‘nor all who think with him can in- 
validate the truths of Scripture. We should 
despise no theory that aims at our better com- 
prehension of great truths ; for the day will come 
when science, in its mature glory and strength, 
shall cast its human luster on all the pages of 
divine truth.’’ 
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including Pureno.ocy, PuystoLogy, PuysrocNomy, 
Psycuotocy, Ernnoiogy, SocroLocy, ete. It fur- 
nishes a guide in Choosing an Pursuit, in select- 
ing a Wife or a Husband, and in judging of the 
dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
external « Signs of Churaeter.” 

Trrms.—A New Yolume, the 45th, commenced with 
January (1867). Published monthly, $2 a year in advance. 
Sample numbers, 20 cents. Clubs ef ten or more, $1 50 
each. Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen ¢very- 
where. Address, Messrs. FOWLER AND WE1LS, 

889 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


EDITOR, 
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New York Express. 


138 & 15 PARK ROW. 


The EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the WEEKLY 


EXPRESS, for 1867, will be published upon the following terms : 
THE EVENING EXPRESS. | 


pasiigicl Copyacek qianc tl issrecy sans oc i et ae 4 cents. 
City Subscribers, served by Carriers.... .... .... 24 cents per week. 
Mail Subscribers, one year (311 issues)........... BS one See $9 50 
SNR MODE MEAG Sees sleeaeecavdee ecu cvcen Boblscedosconns Lay 
Price to Newsdealers................ ROPE eA eee ort, $3.00 per 100 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS. 

One Copy, one year (104 issues) ....... .....00e. Sotore Sei eleretarete =e $4 00 
Six months.,.aa<tees eee ert vidisie a aieveleisite F ccheloisisiaty's ok tavaaiateincags ose 2 50 
BEB OLCO DION TOROUVIERT Ste cas 5 o:cjsiaine vc ds «© civ'ajo sale onerese Seranversce 7 00 
_ Five Copies, one year............ soe cinie d cveaete BEBO CODIC MeCiee ONO. 
ANGTAYN OST CEY OVE) 0.) oo Sarah ee A Mate siete - 28 00 


An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us club of ten and over. 


WEEKLY EXPRESS. 


One year, one copy (52 issues)............4. BB ee Oc ob dc -+ +62 00 
PD iRgRILC Na eree aR MM yam Ries. 5), Leics 4, oatehelia stow sin telson e thoi s 1 25 
Three Copies fone, Vearn... vee. sclnvscecccecs-s Peden: pete Mamey 
PRL VIEMOG TITS StH © GY CR rs Aiea tichon a oi. s ha’s icitre, ove eseye sretere weitelae oeiette’s 8 00 
Ten Copies, one year...... SATs os o's, ore (ate rine Mn eetrasteen aise) LOLOO 


Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1.60 each. An extra 
copy will be sent to every club of ten. ; 
Twenty copies, to one address, one year, $28.00, and any larger number at 
same price. ; : 
Four Editions of the Eveninc Express are published, at 1.20, 2.30, 3.80 &5 o’clock. 
- With the latest War, Political, Commercial and Marine News. 
.. The latest News by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europe. 
The latest Intelligence received by Mail. 
The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. 
Late Religious, Agricultural and Dramatic News. 
_ The latest Law Reports, and with the very latest News from the adjoining Cities, 
States, and all the States of the Union. 
Also, a complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 
_ We particularly call the special attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts 
of the country, to our local market and Business Reports, which are fully reliable 


and complete. The Semi-Weekly and Weekly Editions will have all the néws of the 


week, up to the hour of going to press. 
The Express, in its 1 


. olities, is for the Country and the whole Country—for the 
Government, more than the mere Administrators of authority—for the Constitution, 
more than those who, however exalted they may be in place and power, seek to 
violate its provisions. It upholds and honors a Union of Equal States, with equal 
privileges, and with equal and exact justice to all its citizens. It is for the flag al- 
together, and the Union, and for the existing Constitution, in its spirit letter and 
purpose, ’ A ge 

Upon the great future rests the entire hopes of the people. The nation is now 


burdened with debt and taxes, and it will be the policy of the Expruss to reduce 


these as rapidly as possible, and to restore prosperity to the whole country, North 
and South. The Publishers invite support and encouragement from all those who, 
while wishing for ove of the best Newspapers in the country, also wish to have a 
sound Constitutional journal. j 

Specimens of the Express sent free, upon application, to any address, and as 


|. many as may be wanted. 


To Clergymen, the Weekly will be sent for One Dollar and Fifty Cents per annum. 
‘J. & E. BROOKS, New York. 


pigs > ; ; ) : E 
__ {e" Subscribers are in all cases requested to send their money to the office 
| direct. We have no agents, and none should be waited for, to call. 


_ The following is from one of our country exchanges (the Ithaca [N, Y.] Citizer 
and Journal): bie 
: ‘“‘The New York Evening ‘Express is now printed upon one of the quickest 
Cylinder Presses, and furnished to the city in four distinct editions—the first at 1} 
o'clock; the second at 24; the third at four, and the fourth at 5 o’clock—thus en- 
_abling them to lay before their readers the latest news, both from city and country. 
_ They give a full and complete report at the city markets, &c. The activity of their Re- 


porters in all quarters, and the use of the Telegraph, enables the Evenina Express 


_ to publish all the important news in advance of the morning Dailies. We receive 
by the Evenine Express, due here in the morning, all the principal news twelve 
hours in advance of the morning Dailies. The Semi-Weekly Expruss is published 

Tuesday and Friday, and the Weekly on Thursday. The New York Expnrzss is 


r pomebee by J. & E. Brooxs, and we consider it one of the best Newspapers pub- 
i : 


shed in New York.” Sf ge7 aed 
Dt EO ak Ae ic TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1867. 

No ‘is the time to renew subscriptions to the Express. We call the attention 
of our subscribers to the date on address on the wrappers of their paper, as they 
denote the time of the expiration of subscriptiens. All wishing to renew the paper 

_ for 1867, should remit at once. It is unnecessary to send receipts for money received 
_ by letter, as the da on 1 \e wrapper is changed and advanced from time to time to 
_ the amount of money sent, and er cllverivers should notify us of any failure to ad- 
vance the time for which they have paid. To tkose petite g up clubs we call particu- 
ions. These prices will be maintained, as we are now 

newspapers, and at lower rates than any other city Jo mal. 


Sn ae vg. & BH. BROOKS, 
Nos. 138°& 15 Park Row, New York. 
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MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from one to 






and costing froin $5.50 
mime] to $2,000. Fine orna- 
ments for the parlor, 
and pleasant compan- 
ions -for the invalid. 


ite ee 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 


repaired. 


THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


J: an. 





Oentral Office, 419 & 421 Broadway, 


CORNER OANAL STREET. 





DIRECTORS: 


Hon, E. D. Morgan, (U. 8. Senator,) New 
York City. 

Edward B. Bulkley, (Rawson, Bulkley & 
Co.,) New York City. 

Hon. Horatio Seymour, (Ex-Governor N, 
Y.,) Utica. 

Justus 0, Woods, (with Wheeler & Wilson,) 
Staten Island. 

Iion. H. H. Van Dyck, (Asst. U. 8. Treas- 
urer,) New York City. 

J. W. Bradley, (Wests, Bradley & Cary,) 
New York City. 

Hon. Nath’] Wheeler, (Wheeler & Wilson, 
New York Oity,) Bridgeport, Ot. 

James Cruikshank, LL. D., (“Ed. N. Y. 
State Teacher,”’) Albany. 

Hon. Erastus Brooks, (Editor N. Y. Ex- 
press,) Staten Island. 

John H. French, LL. D., (Prof. State Nor- 








FASHIONS 186'7. 
J. W. BRADLEY’S 


Duplex Elliptic 


OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT. 


They will not Bend or Break like the 
single springs, but will Preserve their Grace- 
ful and Perfect shape, where three or four 
ordinary skirts will have been thrown aside 
as useless, Each Hoop is composed of two 
tinely tempered steel springs, braided tightly 
and firmly together, edge to edge, forming 
the Strongest, most Flexible, and still the 
Lightest Hoop made, In fact, for the Prom- 
enade, or the House, the Church, Theatre, 





mal School,) Syracuse. 

Hon. Wm, T. Coleman, (W. T. Coleman & 
Co., New York City,) Yonkers. 

Henry Salisbury, Esq., No. 173 Broadway, 
New York City. . 

Hon. V. M. Rice, (Sup’t Pub. Ins. N. Y. 
State,) Buffalo. 

George L. Bulkley, (Rawson, Bulkley & 
Co.,) New York City. 

A. N. Gunn, M. D., (Ex-Health Off. of Port,) 
New York City. 

John F, Trow, (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers,) 
New York City. 

T. S. Lambert, M. D., (Author Anat., Phys., 
Hyg., &c.,) Peekskill. 

Emerson W. Keyes, Esq., (Dep. Sup’t State 
B’k Dep’t.,) Albany. 

B. F. Bancroft, (Cash. Nat, Bank, Salem,) 
Salem. 

Wm. H. Wood, (Wm. Wood & Co., Pub- 
lishers,) New York City. 

Charles H. Frost, (Frost & Southard, New 
York City,) Peekskill. 

George Bliss, Jr., Esq., (Bliss & Cadwalla- 
der, OC. & Atts.,) New York City. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Hon. Victor M. Rice, President. 

A. N. Gunn, M, D., Surgeon-in-Chief. 

T. 8. Lambert, M. D., Agent in Chief, 
(Vice-President. ) 

B. F. Bancroft, Esq., Treasurer. 





Prof. John Paterson, Advisory Actuary. 





George Bliss, Jr., Counsellor. 
Professors Alonzo Clark, Austin Flint, Al- 
fred C. Post, Consulting Surgeons. 





This Company is now prepared to issue all 
the varieties of Life and Endowment Policies, 


some of them with unusual advantages, | 


especially to “ Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, em- 
bracing distinctive and very valuable fea- 
tures. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting 
these new plans to the Public, it is anxious to 
have them examined, Call or send for a 
Circular. 





We have made arrangements with this 
Company, by which parties residing at a dis- 
tance may insure by correspondence through 
this office. Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
New York. 

P.S. Liberal commissions will be allowed 





to agents, : tf. 


Rail Road Cars, Carriages, Crowded Assem- 
biota &c., they are superior to all others, 
Combining Comfort, Durability, and Econo- 
my, with that Elegance of shape which 
has made the DUPLEX ELLIPTIC THE 
STANDARD SKIRT OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. For Young 
Ladies, Misses, and Children they are Supe- 
rior to all others. Inquire for the 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT, 


Manufactured exclusively by 


WESTS, BRADLEY & OARBY, 


The Sole Owners of the Patent, 


97 Ohambers, and 79 & 81 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK OITY. 


For sale in all first-class Stores throughout 
the United States, Havana de Cuba, Mexico, 
South America, West Indies and other 
Countries. 


HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M. D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. mtf 








Wea may get Haposyent hints oe 
Plicable to their profession by eonsult- 
ing THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 





LAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 25 BY 17 

inches, $1.75. A very handsome sheet 
printed in colors. Fowirr & WELLS, 389 
Broadway, N. Y. Oc. 


PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS.— 

_. Would you know the thoughts of your 
friend? Lookin his face, and then into THE 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


CHASE’S Improved 
Doljar Microscope, 
Patented July 10, 1866. 


- Most amusing, interesting 
and instructive thing in the 
world. Adapted to all trades 
a and professions: counterfeit 
een money, cloth, seed, living in- 
sects, peevated objects, plants, flowers, ipic- 
tures, &c., with directions for counterfeit me- 
ney. Soldat the principal stores throughout 
the country. Sent by post on receipt of $1. 
Agents flag op liberal terms, by 
Fow1Lrer & WELLS, N. Y. 


i 















ae 





i ates may learn whom to trust, 
and whom not to trust, by reading the 





THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 





ey ar CAN I DO BEST?” Read 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, and learn 


your real capabilities. 
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i! Complete Pictorial History . 
of the Times.” 


! ‘The best, cheapest, and most 
successful Family Paper in 
the Union.” 


HARPER’S: WEEKLY, 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 
Critical Notices of the Press. 


“The best Family Paper published in the 
United States."— New Lendon Advertiser. 


“The MoprL. Nrwspaper‘of our country— 
complete in all the departments of an Amer- 
ican Family Paper--Harrer’s WEEKLY has 
earned for itself a right tu its title ‘A 
JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION,’ "WN. ¥. 
Leening Post. 


“This Paper furnishes the Dest illustra- 
tions. Our future historians will enrich 
themselves out of Harper's Weekly, long af- 
ter writers, and painters. and publishers are 
turned to dust.”"--New York Evangelist. 


“A necessity in every household.”’--Bos 
ton Transcript. 


“Tt is at once a leading political and his- 
torical annalist of the nation.”--Piiladel- 
phia Press, 


““The best of its class in America.’--Bos- 
ton Traveler. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1867. 


The Publishers have perfected a system of 
mailing, by which they can supply the Mac- 
AZINE and WEEKLY promptly to those who 
preter to receive their periodicals directly 
from the Office of Publication. Postmasters 
and others desirous of getting up Clubs will 
be supplied with a Show- Bill on application. 

The postage on HArpEr’s WEEKLY is 20 
cents a year, which must be paid at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office. 


TERMS. 
HAaRrer’s WERELY, one year,........-. 

An Extra Copy of either the Werx1y or 
MAGazink will be supplied gratis for every 
Club of Five Supscripirs at $4.00 each, in 
one remittance: or Sim Copies for $20. 0. 

Back Numbers ean be supplied at any 
time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrrr’s Wxrek- 
LY, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by ex- 
press, free of expense, tor $7 each. <A con- 
plete Set, comprising Nine Volumes, sent on 
receipt of cash at the rate of $5.25 per yvol., 
Jreight at expense of purchaser. Volume 
X., ready January 1st, 1867. 

#*Subscriplions sent jrom Briish North 
American Provinecs must be accompunted 
arith 20 cents ADDITIONAL, to prepay. United 
States postage. Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


“Unquestionably the best sus- 
tained work of the kind 
the World.” 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Critical Notices of the Press. 

It is the foremost Magazine of the, day. 
The fireside neyer had a more delightful 
companion, or the million a more enterpris- 
ing friend than Harper’s Magazine.—Hetho- 
dist Protestant (Baltimore). 

The most popular Monthly in the world.— 
New York Observer. 

We must refer in terms of eulogy to the 
high tone and varied excellences of Har- 
prer’s MaGazinr—a Journal, with a monthly 
circulation of about 170,000 copies—-in whose 
pages are to be found some of the choicest 


light and general reading of the day. We | 


speak of this work as an evidence of the cul- 
ture ef the American People; and the popa- 
larity it has acquiredis merited. Each Num- 
ber contains fully 144 pages of reading-mat- 
ter, appropriately illustrated with good 
wood-cuts: and it combines in itself the racy 
monthly and the more philosophical quar- 
terly, blended with the best features of the 
daily journal. {t has great power in the dis- 
semination of a love of pure literature.— 
Trusnus’s Guideto American Literature, 
London. 

The Volumes bound, constitute of them- 
selvesalibrary of miscellaneous reading such 
as cannot be found in the same compass in 
any other publication that has come under 
our notice.— Boston Courier. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1867. 


The-Publishers have perfected a system of 
mailing, by which they can supply the Mac- 
AZINE and WEEKLY promptly tu those who 
prefer to receive their periodicals directly 
from the Oflice of Publication. 

The postage on Harrer’s MaGazine, is 24 
cents a year, which must be paid at the swb- 
scriber’s post-office. 


TERMS. 
Harpre’s MAGAZINE, one year,........ $4.00 


An Beira, Copy of either the MAGAZINE 07 
WEEELY will be supplied gratis for every 
Olub of ive Susscrrpers at $4.00 each, in 
une remittance; or Six Copies for $20.00. 

Back. Numbers can be supplied at any 
time. 

A Complete Set, new comprising Thirty- 
three Volumes, in neat cloth binding, willbe 
sent by express, freight at expense of pur- 
chaser, at $2.25 per Volume. Single Vol- 
umes, by uisil, postpaid, $3.00. Cloth cases, 
fur binding, 58 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North 
American Provinces must be aecompanted 
with 24 cents ADDITIONAL, to prepay United 
States postage. Address, 

» HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squarnn, New YorK. 
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Golgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 
A superior TOILET SOAP, Prepared from refined VEGHT- 

ABLE OILS in combination with GLYCHERIIE, and especially 
designed for the use of the LADIES and for the NURSERY. 
its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unrivailed. 


For sale by ail druggists. 
VIOCOHR’S 
LLLUSI RATED CA' ALOGUE 


or 


Seeds and Flora! Guide, 
FOR 1867. 


Is now published. It’contains nearly 
100 pages, 100 fine Illustrations on 
wood of 
Choice Flowers and Vegetables, 
and a Beautiful Colored 

d Flower Plate. 

For frontispiece, Also, descriptions of 
the Finest Flowers and VEGETABLES grown, 
with fill and plain directions for culture, 

2S" Lent to-all who desire, postage paid, 
for 15 cents—not half the cost., Sent free to 
all my eustomers of 1866, without being or- 
dered. Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


a 





DHYSICIANS may obtain a clearer in- 

sight into the Nature, Symptoms and 

Condition of their Patients by reading THE 
NEW PHYSLOGNOMY. 


ees CHEAP EXCURSIONS FROM 
the United and Canada, to England, Ire 
jland, Scotland, “France, Switzerland, Italy, 
j)&e., &e, giving a choice wf: five: tines of 
steamers. Double Journey Tickets from $110 
jto $180 in gold. For Particulars, apply to 
FowLer & WELLS, 389 Broadway, NY. 2t 


The Missouri Hand-Book, 


ONTAINS A FULL DESCRIPTION 

' of the State. hy Counties; embracing all 
information required by the “Capitalist, 
Fariwer, Steck-Grower, Miner, Mannfacturer, 
Immigrunt or Traveller, with State and U. 8. 
Maps, ‘Tables of Distances. by-all Routes of 
Travel, &c. Sent post-paid on recéiptof $1. 
Address Fowler & WerLLs, New York, or 
N. lf. Parker, St. Louis, Mo. Oct. 6t 
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sectarian, but universal. 


others. 


perience, if any, as an agent. 
free with each picture. 


who wish to do good while making 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER PICTURE. 
GOOD AGENTS 

TO CANVASS AND SELL BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


This great work is the result of six years’ close labor of the artist, and by 
common consent is admitted to be the most unique, beautiful, comprehensive, 
interesting and instructive work of Christian art ever produced. It is not 
The Press—religious and secular—uniformly 
commend it in the highest terms; and it has received the strongest endorse- 
ments from the most: eminent divines of all denominations, among whom are 
Revs. Dr, Storrs, H. W. Beecher, Wm. R. Williams, T. L. Cuyler, E. H. 
Chapin, Dr. Bellows, Dr. Prime, Dr. Vinton, Bishop Janes, Bishop DeLancy, 
Bishop Simpson, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Hawks, Dr, Nathan Brown, Dr. Duer, 
Dr, Curry, Dr. Hutton, Dr. Duryea, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Osgood, and many 


WANTED 


It is new—has no rivals—will never “get out of date,” Exclusive ter- 
ritory assigned, and a liberal commission allowed. Competent agents are 
;making $20 to $40 per week—in many eases much more. 
there is no work before the public so universally popular, and offering so 
| good inducements to first-class agents as this. 
‘mires it.” All classes buy it; yet, as it will be sold mainly to church-goers, 
| competent Christian men are best adapted for, and are preferred, as agents, 
To avoid delay and insure reply, testimonials from pastor or leading citizens 
as to character and ability, should accompany application. 
Dealers need not apply. 
Onttit includes Book of Private Instructions. 

Here is offered congenial aud lucrative employment for first-class men 


It is believed 


Agents say, ‘‘ Every one ad- 


State your ex- 
Key and Monitor 


money—men who would decline an 


agency for ordinary works. For full particulars address the publisher. 


L. COWLES, 


Office, 58 Fulton Street, P.O, Box 5395, New York. 
ae” For territory in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Min- 


nesota, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, 


apply to 
W. HE. HARVEY, 


39 Lombard Biock, (P.O, Drawer 5931,) Chicago, III, 
N. B.—Do your friends a favor Ly showing this to such as may be adapted 


for and benefited by such agency. 


Jan. 3t 





Every School and thousands of Families may have Parlor Organs and 
Melodeons. 


“PIGHTING AGAINST WRONG, AND FOR THE GOOD THE TRUE AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL,” 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 


The Little Corporal 


Ts acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 
BEST JUVENILE PAPER IN AMERIOA., 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, Chicago, Illinois. 


PRICE $1.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Sample Copy 10 cents, 





VOTICES OF 


Toe New York Tribune sass: The only 
literary periodic «1 waich has ever succeeded 
in our Western Siates, is Tae Litrie Cor- 
PoRSL. Its subsemption list at tue end of 
the first year nuwhbered 85,000, and if it con- 
inues to be conducted with the same ability 
and enterprise which are now devoted t» it, 
thee 18 uo ressun why tbe secord year 
should not close with « roil +f 70,000 sub- 
scribers. [t is an admirable periodical, 
lively, entertaining, instractive, unescep- 
tionable in tone and charmingly printed. it 
is published at the low price of $1.00 a yeur. 





We might give thonsands similar to the above. 





THE PRESS, 


It sparkles and bubbles like a perpetually 


overflowing spring, and grows better, if pos- 


sible, from. month to monthi—Kewanes 


Diat. 

Tux Lirrie Corporat is the best juven.le 
paper published in the world.—Murshall 
Statesman. 


Tue Litrtz Corporat is the mst enter- . 
taining pbdl.cation for the young that we | 
have ever examined, Wecannot see how - 
it can possibly have a superior, or if it cond 
have, how the young folks could possibly” 
wish for anything better.—Penn, Teacher, © 


We will send a long list on application. — 


For the suke of Conbling our wlready very large list, we offer a 


MAGNIFICENT LIST OF PREMIUMS! 


We will only give a synopsis here. For particulars see the Dece nber number of Tar 
LittLe CorvoraL, “bich can de had bz mail, on application. 
1. Parior Orgins avd Melodeops aie offered a3 premiums fur large clubs of new sub- — 


The list is as follo vs: 


scribers. This a splendid chance for Schools or Families to secure fine instruments easily. 


See last number of Tux Lrrruz CoRPorat. 


2. The “Heavenly Cherubs,” our magnificent premium picture, 


See same paper. 


3. All who send six names, ,with six dollars, at one time, will receive the premium 


picture and Tus Lirriz Corvorat free for one year either 1866.or 1867. 


4. Fora club of .tea, at $1.60 each, we send free, a copy of T 


year, and a box of beautiful water coioray worth $1.00. 


5. For a club of fifteen, at $1.00 each, we send, free, a copy of the premium picture, a copy 


of Vue Littte Corporat for one year, and a large box of fine water colors worth $1 


The price of teé Curporan is one dollar a year,in advance; sample cupy, telling all 


about tue premiums, teh ceuts, 
Jan. 





Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, Ml. 


Fora Club of Three, | 


ne Livre Corroran for one © 


a 
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Monthly, 
$2 a year. 











NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE FACULTIES, 


1, AMATIVENESS.—Oonnubial love, fondness, affection, etc. Ss. R. WELL s, 
A. Consu@an Love.—Union for life, the pairing instinct. ; 





2, ParENTAL Loye.—Care of offspring, and all young. Epitor, 
fe y Xi 8. Frienpsuip.—Sociability, union and clinging of friends. 
ie ey) yy _ 4, INHABITIVENESS.—Love of home and country. 
i a My, ‘ 5, Continurry.—Application, finishing up, consecutiveness. 
re E. Vrrativeness.—-Clinging to life, repelling disease. 
e P 6. CoMBATIVENESS.—Defense, resolution, courage, force. 
\ 7, Destrvctivenzss,—Executiveness, severity, hardness, 
8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite, relish, feeding, greed. 
9, AcQquisiTIvENESs.—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift. 
10, SzorxtrvEnzss, —Self-control, policy. ‘ 
‘11, Cautiousness.—Guardedness, safety. 91, IneaLiry.—Taste, love of beauty; poetry. | 80. CaLouLation.—Mental Arithmetic 
12, ApproBatrveNnzss,—Love of Character. B, Susiimiry.—Love of the grand, vast. _.| 81, Locanrry.—Memory of place, position. 
18, Sutr-Estzem.—Self-respect, dignity. 22, Imrrarion.—Oopying, Aptitude. $2. Evenruatity.—Memory of facts, events, 
14. Fimayess.—Stability, perseverance, 28. Mirtu.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness. | 83, Timz.—Telling, when, time of day, dates. 
1. ConsorenTiousnEss.—Sense of right, 94, INpDIvipvALITY,—Observation, desire to see| 84. Tunz.—Love of music, singing. 
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17. Spreirvariry.—Intuition, prescience. 26. Size.—Measurement of quantity, distance. | 86, Cavsarry.—Planning, thinking. ——— 
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NEW SEWING MACHINE. 


The American Elastic-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Very latest improvement, patented August, 1866. - Price each, Class 1, 
for Family use, with fixtures, dc., all complete, $15. _ Will do fine or coarse 
stitching on ALL KIND of materials from Cambric to the rHicKkEest WINTER 
Overcoat or Leatser. Sews rapid, firm, and beautiful ; perfectly reliable. 
Simple in its movements, and kasy To UNDERSTAND. Is the vERY BEST ma- 
chine for Famity Use. Warranted for three years, Samples of goods sewed 
and returned by mail for examination on receipt of postage. Experienced 
Agents wanted. Address a]] orders 


AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE CO., 
920 Broadway, New York. 


- MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 








VIOLINS, GUITARS, 
$2 to $300. $5 to $85. 
ACCORDEONS, CONCERTINAS 
$3 te $35. $2 to $35. 
FLUTES, , FIFES, 
$2 to $75. SS G=% j . =  bucts. to $6. 
FLAGEOLETTS = 7” OLARIONETS. 
$8 to $15. 2 $5 to $50. 
BANJOS, DRUMS, 
$2 to $35. $3 to $80. 


A Pewe List has been prepared expressly with a view of supplying customers at a dis- 
tance, with MusicaL MERCHANDISE of every description at the lowest N. Y. prices. 

Especial care is given to this department, and customers can rely upon receiving as good 
an article as were they present to make the selection personally. 

Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violins, Guitar, Banjo, etc., which 
can be sent my mail post-paid on receipt of the marked price. Also any pieces of Surer 
Music, Musto Booxs, &c.. of which catalogues are furnished on application. Send stamp 
for price list. For list of New Music, see advertisement in another column. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 
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| 50) PER-CENT SAVED. 
| By USING 


B. Ts-BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED POTASH, 
Or, Ready Soap Maker. 


Warranted double the strength of Common Potash, and superior to any 
other saponifier or ley in the market, Put up in cans of one pound, two 
pounds, eight pounds, six pounds and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German, for making Hard and Soft Soap. One ‘pound will 
make fifteen gallons of soft soap. No lime is required. Consumers will find 
this the cheapest Potash in the Market. For sale by all Druggists and 


Groceries. 
B. T. BABBITT, 


» Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 & 74 WASHINGTON ST, 
NEW YORK. 


A NEW VOLUME. 
THE JEWISH MESSENGER, 


A weekly Journal, devoted to the interests of the Israelites, and to gen- 
eral literature and art. Has entered its eleventh year in an entirely new 
dress—with fresh Contributors and Departments, Stories, Essays, Dramatic 
and Literary Criticisms, News, Foreign and Domestic, Correspondence, Benai 
Buth’s and Little Folks Department, &e, Trerms—$5 a year, in advance; 
single copies, 10 cents, For sale at the principal news-stands. 


Rev. 8, M. ISAAOS & SONS, Editors and Proprietors, — 
49 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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Tne New York Tribune says: The on'y 
literary periodicul waich has ever succeeded 





OT GOBLETS—GOOD ARTICLE—$2.50 PER DOZEN, 
at WASHINGTON HADLEY’S, middle Cooper Institute 
Block. No connection with corner store. 





>)RENCH CHINA DINNER PLATE-—32 00 PER 
dozen, at HADLEY’S§, middle Cooper Institute block. No 


connection with corner store. 





RENCH CHINA TEA PLA1ES-—$1.50 PER 
dozen, at WASHINGTON HADLEY’s, middle Cooper In- 
stitute block. No connection with corser store. 








RENCH CHINA DINNER SETS—13) PIECES, 
$30, at WASHINGTON HADLEY'S, middle Cooper Institute 
block. No connection with corner store. 





>) RENCH ‘CHINA VEA SETS—44 PIECES—$7,00, 
at WASHING!ION HADLEY’s, middle Cooper Institute 
block. No connection with corner store. 





RENCH CHINA CUPS AND SA UCERS—24 
piecss—#2, at WASHINGTON HADLEY’, middle Cooper 
Institute block. No connection with corner store. 





EMPIRE SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES 


Are Superior 
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to all Others 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. ~ 


Contain all the latest improvements—are speedy, noiseless, durable and 


easy to work. Illustrated Circulars free. 
Address, 


allowed, No consignments made. 


Agents wanted, Liberal discount 


EMPIRE S. M. CO., 


616 Broadway, New York. 





Every School and thousands of Families may have Parlor Organs and 
Melodeons. 


“ PIGHTING AGAINST WRONG, AND FOR THE GOOD THE TRUE AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL.” 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 


The Little Corpor 


Is acknowledged by the Jeading papers to be the 
BEST JUVENILE PAPER IN AMERIOA. 
; PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, Chicago, Dlinois. 


PRICE $1.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Sample Copy 10 cents. 


WVOTICES OF 


in our Western States, is Tue LitrLE Cor- 
PORAL, Its subscription list at tue end of 
the first year numbered 35,000, and if it con- 
inues'to be conducted with thesame ability 
and enterprise which are now devoted tu it, 
there is no reason why the second year 
should not close with a roll cf 70,000 sub- 
scribers. It is an admirable periodical, 
lively; entertaining, instructive, anexcep- 
tionable in tone and charmingly printed. it 
is published at the low price of $1.00 a year. 


THE PRESS. 


It sparkles and bubbles like a perpetuall 
overflowing spring, and grows better, if ie 
nibs from month to month.—Kewanee 

ial. ; 

Tue LitrLe Corporat is the best juvenile 
paper published in the world.—Marshall 
Statesman. 

Tur LittLe Corporat is the mst enter- 
taining publication for the young that we 
have ever examined. We cannot see how 
it can possibly have a superior, or if it could 
have, how the young folks could possibly 
wish for anything better.—Penn. Teacher. 


We might give thousands similar to the above. We will send a long list on application. 
For the sake of doubling our already very large list, we offer a 


MAGNIFICENT LIST OF PREMIUMS! 


We will only give a synopsis here. 
LirrLe CoRPoRAL, hich 


can be had by mail, on application. 


For particulars see the December number of THE 


The list is as follo ws: 


1. Parlor Organs and Melodeons are offered as premiums for large clubs of new sub- 
scribers. This a splendid chance for Schools or Families to secure fine instruments easily. 


See last number of THe Lrrrtz CoRPORAL. 


2. The “Heavenly Cherubs,” our magnificent premium picture. Fora Club of Three. 


See same paper. 


8. All who send six names, ,with six dollars, at one time, will receive the premium 
picture and Tug Lirrtz Corporat free for one year either 1866 or 1867 

4, For a club of ten, at $1.00 each, we send free, a copy of Tur Litre Corporat for one 
year, and a box of beautiful water colors, worth $1.00. ; 

5. For a club of fifteen, at $1.00 each, we send, free, a copy of the pr: mium picture, a copy 
of Tue Litre Corporat for one year, and a large box of fine water colors worth $1.50. 

The price of the Corpora. is one dollar a year, in advance; sample copy, telling all 


about the premiums, ten cents. 
Jan. 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man,— Young. 








THOMAS C. DURANT. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

‘Tus organization may be likened to that of 
a highly-bred race-horse, that would, if he 
could, go “a mile a minute.” It is active, 
wide-awake, restless, impatient, nervous, in- 
tense. It isa concentration of the eager, go- 
ahead spirit. The severest punishment that 
could be inflicted on such a nature would be 
restraint. - He is lacking in that disposition to 
take repose which the physical processes of re- 
cuperation require. Instead of being made up of 
coarse material, heavy muscle, and ample adi- 
pose tissue, the predominant physical ingre- 
dients appear to be chiefly bone, nerve, and 
tendon. He is, perhaps, as good a specimen 
of the native American organization as can be 
found. In build, he is tall and slim, wiry and 
mobile. The framework is sufficient for a 
» vigorous, long-lived man. The brain is quite 
large enough for the body, and possesses that 
intense nervous susceptibility which consumes 
with great rapidity the nourishment supplied 
, 
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by the vital functions. There is, in fact, a 
lack of vitality, and his danger lies in the direc- 
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tion of premature exhaustion by over-mental 
action. He should live a very temperate life, if 
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he would live healthfully and long. There is 
no mud in this brain; nothing to impede the 
freest action of the mind. 

His Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness are only moderately developed. He 
is almost without the sense of fear, danger, or 
timidity ; has no cunning, or that foxy trait, ot 
character which lies low and keeps dark, but 
is as transparent as daylight itself. He is as 
free, generous, and open-handed as he is am- 
bitious, enterprising, and venturesome. He has 
an ample base and a full crown to his brain, 
which give self-reliance, will, perseverance, and 
push. He is combative, resolute, and execu- 
tive. He may listen to criticism, but he will 
not give much heed to objections. 

Intellectually considered, he possesses an 
intuitive readiness of perception which is sel- 
dom equaled. If he does not comprehend the 
souree and all the bearings of a principle, he 
can trace its application in a line to the end. 
There are no indications of love for abstract 
theories or for the marvelous, but the scien- 
tific, the definite, and the exact claim his 
closest atéention. 

‘His is an eminently practical rather than a 
philosophical cast of mind. He is a natural 
engineer, navigator, explorer; would go to the 
ends of the earth to carry out a purpose or to 
gratify a desire which he believed to be practi- 
cally valuable. Nothing but death could stop 
him. He is inclined to subordinate all minor 
matters, all pleasures of the social circle, the 
love of gain, and the appetite itself to the de- 
velopment of a grand idea. If he fail, it will 
be owing to the incapacity of others to conceive 
and carry out his plans. 

The hair, skin, muscle, bone, and nerve are 
more like silk than like hemp or flax; and 
the whole is tough, wiry, and enduring. The 
brain is especially developed in the following 


centers: in the crown, in the forehead, at the 


perceptives, and at Constructiveness, Com- 
parison, Human Nature, and in the executive 
elements of Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
The organs which relate to the affections, 
which give feeling and ardor to the whole man, 
are well indicated. Concentrativeness is mod- 
erate, hence he is never tedious or prolix, but 
is facile and versatile. Ideality, Sublimity, and 
Imitation are fully developed. Veneration, 
Benevolence, and Conscientiousness are full 
or large, so is Spirituality ; while rather strong 
Hope—unrestrained by Cautiousness—buoys 
him up and paints all things in vivid and 
attractive colors. He will not underrate his 
prospects, nor pay much respect to admoni- 
tions of restraint. He believes in action, agi- 
tation, pluck, and boldness, and that all things 
are possible to the earnest worker. 

Notice the features. See how prominent! yea, 
defensive and belligerent, the nose! How 
high at the bridge! See how large the nostril ! 
indicating copious breathing power and spright- 
liness of movement. How large and how ex- 
pressive the eye! indicating power of expres- 
sion, ability to say much in few words—if not 
affluence of statement. He has ability to 
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acquire knowledge, to receive impressions and 
to communicate the same. The upper lip is 
long, corresponding with his strong Firmness 
and Self-Esteem, while the jaws are long and 
strong. The chin is prominent and pointed, 
and the mouth, though not fairly visible in our 
engraving, is perhaps one of the’ strongest 
indications of the powers of this very remark- 
able man. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Thomas C. Durant, M.D., Vice-President of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, was born in Berk- 
shire Co., Mass., in 1820. What influence the 
vigorous air of that rugged region may have 
had in molding his racy and_ enterprising 


mental character, it is not for us to say; but. 


doubtless the Green Mountain climate exerted 
its powerful and animating tendencies in rap- 
idly developing his intellect and in sharpening 
his inherently quick perception. Selecting 
medicine and surgery as the field in which he 
might employ his natural and acquired talents 
advantageously, he entered the Albany Medical 
College at the early age of eighteen, and was 
graduated therefrom with full honors at twenty, 
receiving his diploma a year earlier than it is 
customary for medical schools to grant such 
license. Dr. Durant did not find in the prac- 
tice of his profession scope enough ; his mind 
yearned for larger fields, more extensive inter- 
ests, and more comprehensive considerations, 
and having an opportunity to engage in mer- 
cantile life, after but a brief experience of three 
years as aphysician, he accepted it, and became 
a partner in the firm of Durant, Lathrop & Co., 
of Albany. The business of this house was 
very extensive, having branches in Buffalo, 
Chicago, and New York, with numerous 
agents at different points, besides owning and 
employing a large number of vessels for the 
transportation of merchandise. Their opera- 
tions were chiefly in flour and grain, and their 
transactions were conducted on a scale unsur- 
passed by any other dealers in their line. Mr. 
Durant had special charge of the New York 
branch, and shipped very largely to all the 
principal European ports. 

The business was carried on with unexam- 
pled success until the breaking out of the French 
Revolution in 1848. Previous to that time the 
foreign demand for cereal productions had 
been very great, and the shipments of Durant, 
Lathrop & Co. were enormous. Soon after this 


contingency had been provided for, Mr. Du-- 


rant directed his attention to railway matters. 
The knowledge of the resources of the great 
West, obtained in the course of his mercantile 
career, made him an earnest advocate of inter- 
nal improvements, especially in the line of 
land. and water transportation. He appreci- 
ated, with all the clearness and foresight of a 
De Witt Clinton, the importance of bringing 
the East and the West—the Atlantic and the 
Pacific—into a closer connection, strengthened 
by iron bands, and greatly improved commer- 
cial relations. He assisted very materially in 
promoting the interests of the Michigan, 
Southern, the Bureau-Valley, the Rock Island, 
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and the Mississippi and Missouri railroads 
Exhibiting boldness, sagacity, and tact in ma- 
nipulating stocks, he became one of the most 
successful operators of the stock exchange, 
and invested the greater part of his capital in 
railroad securities. Interesting himself from 
the first in the scheme of a great medium of 
transit from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
at a time when the project appeared almost 
impracticable, Mr. Durant cherished and fur- 
thered it with all the enthusiasm of his ener- 
getic nature. As early as 1853 he was associ- 
ated in the management of extensive explora- 
tions and surveys west of the Mississippi River 
and among the Rocky Mountains, which under- 
takings were at his and others’ private expense. 
the government proffering little or no scientific 
or pecuniary assistance. In 1861 he was active 
in organizing the financial machinery of the 
Pacific Railway. He expended much money, 
time, and skill in negotiating with capitalists 
and railway authorities, until, in 1862, he 
paid down three fourths of the subscriptions 
for the great road, and the enterprise was 
taken out of the hands of the Commissioners, 
and the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
created. From 1862, the history of this great 
undertaking is too well known to require 
detailing at our hands. Under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Durant, the construction ofthe | 
road has rapidly advanced. The Company built 
two hundred and forty-five miles of track in one 
hundred and eighty-two working-days—a feat, 
when the difficulties encompassed are con- 
sidered, unsurpassed in the annals of railroad 
construction. The line extends now over three 
hundred miles west of Omaha, making a con-. 
tinuous railway of over sixteen hundred miles, 
and it is confidently expected that three hun- 
dred miles more will be completed before the fall 
of 1867, which will bring us in direct railway 
communication with the Rocky Mountains. 
Ere long the great band of iron will be com- 
pleted, and California, now.a journey of weeks, 
will be but a few days’ travel from the far-off 
Atlantic seaboard. The shriek of the iron 
horse as he threads the Western wild, will 
awaken into life a cizilization and an _ enter- 
prise to those distant fastnesses never before 
known, and the rock-ribbed mountains, the 
theme of so many strange and romantic tales 
and legends, and which have so many centuries 
frowned down upon a few painted savages or 
an adventurous hunter, will be compelled to 
yield their stores of mineral and vegetable 
wealth to a numerous population clustering in 
their very valleys. 
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PERILS OF RESPECTABILITY.—While open 
sin kills its thousands, worldly respectability 
kills its ten thousands; it is an inclined plane 
of unsuspected danger ; it is covered with green 
grass, yes, enameled with lovely flowers to the 
very edge of the precipice, ending in eternal 
ruin. “Why will you spend money for that 
which is not bread, and labor for that which 
satisfieth not?” 
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PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


(CONTINUED. ] 





In regard to Benevolence, Phrenology says 
that this yearning of the spiritual man must 
be guided by the intellect, or else unworthy ob- 
jects of charity will be relieved, or wasteful 
and ruinous expenditure of money incurred ; 
but the Bible goes farther, and gives us more 
explicit directions, which must be compre- 
hended by the mind. “Therefore when thou 
doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet be- 
fore thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues 
and in the streets, that they may have glory of 
men. Verily I say unto you, they have their 
reward. But when thou doest thine alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” We thus find all the faculties of the 
spiritual man are to be guided by the intellect, 
and that intellect is to be guided by the infal- 
lible word of God, and we can easily appreciate 
the extraordinary force of our Saviour’s declara- 
tion, “ that man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God,” for that word is exactly adapted to every 
faculty of man’s spiritual nature, and without 
it, poisonous food will nearly always be pro- 
vided for the hungering of the spiritual man. 
The emotional attributes or faculties of the 
spirit—veneration, faith, benevolence, etc., have 
their own appropriate functions to attend to, 
and can never take cognisance of anything else. 
To learn what the law requires belongs to the 
intellectual department; hence the extraordi- 
nary phrenological precision of Paul’s language 
should be noticed; he says, ‘“ For God is my 
witness, whom I serve with my spirit.” This 
phrase covers the emotional attributes, through 
which man holds sweet communion with his 
Maker, and by which his heart is filled with 
that fervor and zeal which in common par- 
lance is styled “heart religion.” But when 
speaking of the law of God which requires the 
intellect to apprehend, he says, “ With the mind 
I myself serve the law of God.” The extraor- 
dinary precision of Paul’s language accords with 
and confirms the phrenological exposition of 
man’s organization, and is therefore well wor- 
thy of noting, especially as the ordinary meta- 
physical expositions do not harmonize with rey- 
elation, and do not serve to throw light upon 
the learner’s path. . 

When Paul says, “For God is my witness, 
whom I serve with my spirit,’ Phrenology 
points to the faculties of Marvelousness, or more 
properly Faith, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
Hope, and Benevolence, and says these are the 
faculties which are brought into ‘requisition 
when a man serves his Creator, and through 
their thrilling influences he is elevated and 
brought into communion with his Maker. 
Again Paul writes, that with the mind the law 
of God is served; Phrenology points to the 
intellectual faculties which enable a man to 
ascertain what the law of God is, and says 
most emphatically that they must be called into 
use whenever any law is given to man by the 
Creator, or that law can not be obeyed unless 
accidentally. 
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Instead, then, of concluding, as some bewil- 
dered metaphysicians do, that spirit and mind 
are convertible terms ; if we say that the spirit of 
man is endowed with the faculties of veneration, 
faith, conscientiousness, hope, and benevolence 
through which God is served, and that the 
mind or intellect ig an attribute of the spirit 
through which it obtains a knowledge of what 
aman must worship, believe, and hope for, we 
shall sweep away a large proportion of the 
obscurities, perplexities, and enigmas which 
puzzled the brains of those who follow the old- 
school metaphysics and reject phrenological 
revelations. 

Furthermore we assume— 

Ist. That the spirit of man is endowed with 
certain faculties which are called into requisi- 
tion whenever the Creator is served. 

2d. That those faculties, dispositions, de- 
sires, longings, hungering and thirsting, or 
whatever else they may be termed, are blind 
propensities or yearnings, which call for grati- 
fication, just as those of the animal man. 

3d. That the intellect, mind, or understand- 
ing is an attribute of the spirit of man. 

4th. That through the intellect appropriate 
food is furnished to each one of those faculties 
of man’s spiritual nature. 

5th. That such is the intimate union of spirit 
and body, that the latter furnishes, in the varied 
developments of the brain, the tools or instru- 
ments which the former uses in manifesting in 
this world the varied faculties of its intellect. 

6th. That precisely in proportion ceteris part- 
bus to the quality and size of the various organs 
of the brain, will be the manifestation of intel- 
lect through them. 

7th. That the appropriateness of the food 
furnished to the hungering and thirsting of the 
spiritual man will depend on its source, whether 
derived from the word of God or not, and the 
quantity will depend on the capability of the 
intellect to apprehend and confprehend its 
truths. 

8th. That as the vitality and vigor of the physi- 
cal system depend not only on the quantity and 
quality of the food taken into the stomach, but 
also on the ability of the digestive and assimi- 
lative apparatus to properly dispose of what is 
taken into the stomach, so likewise the vitality 
and vigor of the spiritual man will depend, not 
only on the quantity and quality of the food 
furnished, but also on the amount thoroughly 
digested and assimilated. 

9th. That in consequence of the brain being 
the organ of the intellect, and also at the very 
head of the nervous system, nerves Deing sent 
directly from it, and the spinal marrow with all 
its derivative nerves being merely an appendage 
of the brain, whenever there is a due appecia- 
tion of the glorious truths of God’s revelations, 
and a due digestion and assimilation of them by 
the faculties of Veneration, Faith, Conscientious- 
ness, etc., the brain, by the ramifications of the 
nervous system, thrills the individual through 
with whatever emotions those truths just 
apprehended by the intellect are calculated to 
produce, whether of love, hope, joy, fear, ete. 

10th. That in consequence of the heart so 
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promptly responding in its pulsations to the 
emotions excited by the due appreciation ot 
God’s truths by the intellect, the term heart is 
very frequently used as interchangeable with 
understanding, or mind, or with some one o1 
the faculties belonging to the group of spirit- 
ual organs; hence we ate said to understand 
with the heart, to believe with the heart, etc., 
though im reality the heart is a mere lump ot 
muscle, and can not possibly perform any intel- 
lectual operation whatever. 

11th. That the group of animal organs can 
not possibly take cognisance of anything ad- 
dressed to the spiritual organs, but call for en- 
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joyment through the flesh, and as these pas-— 


sions must commonly lead us to sin, Paul 
writes “ with the flesh the law of sin is served.” 

12th. If we say that the spirit, with an 
immortal existence, with its various longings 
and faculties, to be guided by the intellect, and 
that intellect to be manifested while in this life 
through the variously developed organs of the 
brain, and more especially of the cerebral por- 
tion, and that the intellect is to be guided by 
the infallible word of God—if we say that the 
spirit thus constituted is the “ spiritual man,” 
and 

18th. If we say that the soul (the anima of 
the Latins and the Quxn, psuehee of the Greeks) 
is subject to death with its various animal 
faculties located in the lower portion of the 
brain, but also requiring for the perfection of 
its existence the nerves of organic life, and for 
the perfection of gratification the sensational 
and motor nerves—if we say the soul thus con- 
stituted is the “ animal man.” 

14th. If we say that spirit, soul, and body, 
intimately united through the medium of the 
nervous system, the intellectual belonging ex- 
clusively to the spirit, which, as before men- 
tioned, operates more especially through the 
cerebral portion of the cranio-spinal neryous 
system, while the nerves of organic life are 
allotted exclusively to the soul; and then again, 
spirit and soul are more intimately united still in 
the cranio-spinal nerves of sensation and motion, 
and thus united, dwell in one body, the “ spir- 
itual man” borrowing from the “ animal man” 
the uses of the body whenever it may be 
necessary, and the “animal man” borrowing 
in turn the use of the intellect from the 
“spiritual man” whenever it may be neces- 
sary to provide means for his gratification, we 
shall have an extraordinary insight into the 
working of the spirit, soul, and body. 

And from this elevated stand-point, with a 
cloudless horizon around us and the glorious 
light of God’s truth beaming brightly on us, we 
can take into one grand comprehensive view 
man’s nature and history, past and future, from 
the day when the breath of the Creator first 
thrilled him with life, to the day when united 
again to his loving Creator he shall sit down at 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb. 

The above exposition of man’s organization 
will be found to harmonize most remarkably 
with Revelation, and with well-known facts 
which fall under our observation nearly every 
day; while on the contrary, the old-school 
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metaphysical expositions of man’s organization 
are at war with Revelation, and with well- 
known facts; and we shall occasionally note 
some of them to corroborate the above, and 
also to show the falsity of the common old- 
‘school expositions. 

For instance, many comments have been 
made to explain why it is that Moses uses the 
term lives, instead of the singular form, life, 
when speaking of man’s creation. “ And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
lives.” None have as yet given general satis- 
faction; yet it is not strange at all that the 
plural /ives should be used instead of the singu- 
lar, when we consider there were really two 
lives given: the life of the body, subject to 


death, and the life of the spirit, not subject to. 


death, but enjoying an immortal existence ; and 
it really would have been inappropriate for 


Moses to have used the singular form, life. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE MENTAL TELEGRAPH. 


BY DR. R. K. BROWN. 

Every psychologist knows that instantly 
succeeding (or even briefer in time than that) 
every sensation or impression, to which we are 
alive, there is a state, or “ modification” of con- 
sciousness, a changed state thereof from what 
was existing, having a specific relation to the 
precedent particular or individual sensation 
or impression. 

The determination, by experimental demon- 
stration, of the exact time of this change has 
been the attempt of numerous observers from 
Johannes Miller onward to Douche and 
Jaager. The latter has accomplished it in a 
way that commands our fullest confidence. 
He has entitled the account of his experiments, 
“On the Rapidity of Thought and the Deter- 
mination of the Will.” 

The first part of the title represents the fur- 
ther and necessarily continued complement. of 
the proof of the subsequent proceeding or act 
of the wire ensuing upon the consciousness. 
The reader should bear in mind that feeling or 
sensation is a purely physiological transaction 
from without inwardly, and that the ulterior 
one, called the “determination of the will,” 
though begotten of a specific state of conscious- 
ness of that precedent physiological transac- 
tion, yet takes form or distinctive character in 
a physiological act. It is; therefore, a transac- 
tion from within outwardly. 

By means of an induction shock, 7. é., a shock 
from the induced current of an electric battery, 
coetaneously with opening of the current, and 
subsequent closure of the same, by pressure ot 
the subject’s hand, the latter being the act or 
will by means of the muscles, Prof. Jaager 
accurately estimated the time, after the sensation, 
required for the formation of a consciousness 
or definite idea of it, and for the expression 
thereof through the organs of the will, the 
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muscles. The time was accurately registered 
by an electro-magnet on a revolving cylinder. 
The mean time was 26.09 in a second. 

In the same way it was ascertained that the 
time varied slightly, whether the closing by 
pressure of the hand was done by the right or 
by the left hand; the difference, however, was 
very slight. 

Again, it was demonstrated that the time 
varied slightly, whether the closing by press+ 
ure with the hand was done by the right or by 
the left hand. 

Again, in cases where the person experi- 
mented upon was unprepared to anticipate 
precisely where the sensation would be, and 
the closing of the circuit which marked the 
time was effected respectively with the right 
and left hand, the difference in time of the 
idea of sensation and the act of will effected 
by the pressure of the hand which closed the 
circuit was 0.066° less than in the right hand. 
In this experiment the apparatus was so 
arranged, that if the pressure by both hands 
had been simultaneous, no closing of the cur- 
rent would haye taken place. hese experi- 
ments were made by instruments of touch. 

It appears, therefore, from all these experi- 
ments, that when a pugilist strikes an oppo- 
nent first, he can strike his second blow be- 
fore the stricken person can retort to his first ; 
for the first person has not to await the advent 
of a sensation before the act of will as the 
second one has to, before he delivers his 
first blow in rejoinder, and thereafter during 
the rencounter the first man can always keep 
one blow ahead of his opponent. This is a 
decided gain, equivalent to a psychological 
momentum, and, other things being equal in 
the parties, may determine in favor of which 
side the contest terminates. 

Precisely analogous would be the cases of 
two contending armies; the soldiery and posi- 
tion being equal, the attacking party, or the 
one striking the first blow, has, far the best 
chance of victory. 
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REAGENTS.—The delicate reagents used in 
chemical manipulation can scarcely be con- 
ceived. To detect the presence of sugar in diabe- 
tes, make a solution of the sugar or glucosuria, 
add a little of the solution of sulphate of copper, 
and then some caustic potash, and instantly the 
solution will become red, even if there be only 
the ten-millionth of a grain of sugar present. 
Compared with the following, however, this is 
quite rough: Dissolve one grain of silver in a 
a small quantity of pure nitric acid, and then 
pour this solution of silver into 3,250-gallons of 
water, or about eighty barrels. When well 
diffused through the mass, put one drop of this 
water upon a plate of glass, and touch it with a 
glass rod previously dipped into pure hydrochlo- 
ric acid. The drop of the solution will become 
turbid or milky, indicating the presence of 
silver, although there is contained in that drop 
only the two-hundred-millionth of w grain of 
silver. 








dies”— the goddess of maize and of fruits, 
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On Ethwologn. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. - 








LEGENDS OF NORTH 


ABORIGINAL 
AMBERICA. 


BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. 

Tue following Indian legends, whatever may 
be their value in other respects, have the merit 
of being genuine. They are what they purport 
to be, lodge stories, still current among the 
remnants of Indian nations, which the tide of 
an advancing civilization has swept beyond 
the Mississippi. Some.of them, like “ Neshe- 
kaybenais, or the Lone Bird,” are mere cre- 
ations of an exuberant fancy, in which “ airy 
nothings” have taken a habitation and a 
name. But others, like “ Manabozho and the 
Great Serpent,” and “ The Origin of the Indian 
Corn,” ete., embody in poetical, and almost in 
fantastic, forms some of the highest conceptions 
of the Indian mind. 

Among the aboriginal families of the United 
States, the Algonquins—under which desig- 
nation is included the Delawares, Chippeways, 
and the New England tribes generally—had 
unquestionably most vivacity and animation. 
Not less martial than the Iroquois, their tem- 
perament seems to have been more active, their 
apprehension quicker, and their manners less 
reserved. Their religion and their legends 
partook of their national peculiarities. The 
latter are more imaginative, and have a less 
somber character than those of most of the 
Indian families. Some are exceedingly airy 
and beautiful, and others not without a vein 
of humor, entirely their own, running through 
them. 

These Indians entertained a distinct idea of 
a Supreme Unity, a great, beneficent Creator 
and Preserver; and the inferior beings of their 
mythology were also, for the most part, benef- 
icent—the friends and protectors of men, con- 
stantly warring against, and usually yictorious 
over, the evil beings, the enemies of the human 
race. Like the pastoral Sabians of Central 
Asia, they were close observers of nature and 
its manifestations. In the sun they saw the 
symbol of that Great Spirit from whom they 
believed all life proceeded. It was deemed 
to be his abiding-place, whence he looked 
down kindly on his Indian children. The 
Milky Way was the “path of souls,” the bright 
roadway of the dead, leading to the blissful 
hunting-grounds, the Elysium of the Western 
world. The fitful Northern Lights (Aurora 
Borealis) was the “ dance of the dead,” in which 
the disembodied spirits of emulous warriors 
and mighty medicine-men alone participated. 

The Mandans believed the sun to be the 
“Master of Life,’ and regarded the moon as 
the residence of “the old woman that never 


“she who wears a white band from the front 
to the back of her head.” She has six chil- 
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dren—three sons and three daughters—who 
abide in different stars. The eldest son is the 
Day, the second is the Sun, and the third is 
the Night. The eldest daughter is the Morn- 
ing Star, and they call her “the woman who 
wears a plume;” the second is the high star 
which revolves around the pole; and the third 
daughter is “the woman of the west,’ the 
Evening Star. The stars generally they be- 
lieved to be the souls of the dead, and the 
rainbow a beautiful spirit that attends the sun. 
The thunder is thé “Lord of Life” when he 
speaks in his anger. 

The Minatarees adored the sun, and denom- 
inated the moon “the sun of the night.” The 
morning star, Venus, they deemed to be “the 
child of the moon.” The Great Bear is an 
ermine, and the Milky Way is the “path of 
ashes.” The thunder is supposed to be the 
flappings of the wings of “ the great bird that 
lived at the beginning,” and the lightning is the 
glance of his eye, when searching for his prey.* 
They call the rainbow “the cup of waters,” or 
the “cup of the rain.” Once, say they, an In- 
dian caught, in the autumn, a red bird which 
‘mocked him. This gave offense to the man, 
who bound the feet of the bird together with 
aline. The bird saw a rabbit, and pounced 
upon it, but the animal crept into the skull of 





* This idea of the Thunder Bird was well brought out 
by _a Dacotah chief, Walking Thunder, in a speech 
addressed to the Indian Commissioner of the United 
States, at Travers de Sioux, Minnesota, in the month 
of July, 1851. Nearly a thousand Indians had gathered 
to the Council, the subject being, of course, a treaty for 
cession of lands. The time was exceedingly rainy, as 
indeed the whole season had been, and the Indians were 
short of food. The Commissioner endeavored to supply 
their wants, as far as possible, giving out rations of 
pork, but reserving his beef—a circumstance to which 
the Indian orator did not fail to make a number of satiri- 
cal allusions. Early one morning, Walking Thunder 
came through the rain to the Commissioner’s camp, and 
gave utterance to his complaints as follows: 

‘“‘This high water is unusual. The Great Spirit does 
not smile. e growls at us. Something does not suit 
him. Our corn-fields, where are they? Our young men 
can not hunt. The powder in our rifles is wet. Tt will 
not burn. We killnogame; nothing. Our Great Father 
has given us little beef and a little corn, since we came 
to the treaty. But we are poor, very poor. Our ribs 
may be counted like the poles of a lodge-frame, through 
the skin. Corn will not grow without sunshine, and if 
we have nothing to eat, we must starve. Our horses are 
thin. We thought they couldrun once; but even Shasta 
Wasta’s [Mr. Tyler’s] horse can outrun our fastest buf- 
falo nag. Our dogs are lean, very lean. They are too 

oor to bark, They howl a little sometimes, but ver 
ene We are glad our Father has come up here wit 
alittle corn, and a little beef, and, it may be, a few slices 
of pork, for us to eat. We were very Ne and we 
are still. The red man is always hungry. The white 
young men are fat. They look very sleek and greasy. 
The reason is that the Great Spirit gives them more 
food. We do not like so much rain; it is more than 
there is any use of. (Ho! ho!) Our tents are soaked 
with water. It pains us to have our women loaded down 
with wet baggage when we travel. We can not bear it. 
It may be the steamboats drove this flood up the river 
when theycame. The boats brought up a little corn and 
a little beef, and it may be a slice of pork. They are 
welcome, (Ho! ho!) Our lodges are peaked; our Great 
Father’s tents are not peaked. The Great Spirit rains 
on both. But there is too much thunder, and rain, and 
sharp lightning. We want more beef and less thunder, 
They say the Great Thunder Bird has dashed his wing 
upon the head of the Blue Earth River, and broken open 
a fountain, out of which this freshet comes. It was whis- 

ered to me in a dream, that we ought to have a round 

nce this afternoon. (Ho!ho!ho!) It may save us 
much thunder, and lightning, and:rain. If our Great 
Father wants to buy our land, we will talk with him 
about it at a proper time, Our Great Father has several 
cattle left yet. There is no hurry. Beef is good for the 
red man, but cookoosh (pork) is not very. our Great 
Father’s children think so much of cookoosh, why do 
not they eat it instead of beef? Probably, because, like 
whisky, they think beef is not wholesome for us. (Ho! 
ho! ho!) We will attend the round dance this after- 
noon, and try to allay the storm, and appease the Eyil 
Spirit, The wing of the Thunder Bird must be bro- 


ken.” (Hol ho! ho!) 
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a buffalo and escaped; and as the line from 
the claws of the bird described a semicircle in 
in the air, so was the rainbow formed. 

The Housatonic Indians, Hopkins says, “ be- 
lieved the sun to be God, or at least the resi- 
dence of the Deity. “They also believed that 
the seven stars were so many Indians trans- 
lated to heaven in a dance, and that the stars 
in Charles’ Wain are so many men hunting a 
bear; that they begin the chase in the spring, 
and hold it all summer; by the fall they have 
wounded the bear, and the dripping blood 
turns red the leaves of the trees; by winter 
they have killed it, and the fat makes the 
snow, which, being melted by the heat of sum- 
mer, makes the sap of trees.” 

The semi-civilized nations of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico had similar legends, of more 
or less interest, connected with the planets, 
the constellations, and the elements, of which 
space will not permit the recital. If they were 
collected, so as to admit of comparison, they 
would open to the world a new view of the 
aboriginal mind in some of its most interest- 
ing aspects. 

As a specimen of the first variety of Indian 
legends, to which allusion has been made, may 
be adduced the Ojibway story of 

NE-SHE-KAY-BE-NAIS; 
OR THE 
Lone Brep. 

Every one who has looked upon the face of 
the full moon, has seen there the faint outline 
of a human form. Many think it is the image 
of a man, whom they call the “man of the 
moon;” and some dull people, peering idly 
through glasses and long tubes, very learnedly 
protest that there is no man there, and that 
the outlines which we see are only mountains 
of scorched and blackened rocks, deep and 
gloomy cayerns, where no life nor verdure is 
found, and not even a blade of green grass to 
relieve the utter desolation. But the clear eye 
of the Indian can penetrate farther than the 
eye of the astronomer, and the Ojibway hunter 
and the Ojibway maiden can plainly see in the 
faint outlines on the disk of the moon the 
graceful form of the beautiful Ne-she-kay-be- 
nais, the ‘‘ Lone Bird,’ whom the Great Mani- 
tou transferred from the lodge of her father to 
the heavens, where she dwells in the embrace 
of the moon. The story of the Lone Bird is 
known to the inmates of every Ojibway wig- 
wam, and thus it was told by Kah-ge-ga-gah- 
bowh, the ‘Firm Standing,” as, seated beside 
our camp fire, on the shores of the great Lake, 
we watched the harvest moon slowly rising 


- from the bright waters before us. 


Very many snows ago, before the pale face 
invaded the lands of the Indians, the Oj ibways 
were great and strong, and numerous as the 
leaves of the trees. They chased the buffalo 
on the meadows of the West, they trapped the 
beaver and hunted the deer in the forest 


‘round the great Lakes, and struck the salmon 


in the rivers that flow from the mountains 
toward the rising sun. They were feared and 
respected by their enemies, and beloved by 
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their friends; the Great Spirit was pleased 
with his children, and they were happy. 

It was then by the shores of Ojibwakeche- 
gun, which the pale-faces call Superior, dwelt 
Wah-bun, the “ Dawn of Day,” and his wife, 
Me-ge-seek, the “She Eagle.” They had an 
only child, a daughter, mild as the mourning 
dove and beautiful as the day. She was tall 
and graceful as the fir-tree, and her step was 
like that of the spotted fawn. Her eyes were 
dark and clear as the fountains in the shade 
of the forest, and her voice was like the song 
of the stream in the evening. Very beautiful 
was Ne-she-kay-be-nais, the “ Lone Bird,” and 
though the Ojibways were numerous as the 
leaves of the forest, and their daughters many 
and fair, yet among them all was none to com- 
pare with the daughter of Wah-bun. From all 
the villages of the nations came the warriors 
to seek the favor of the Lone Bird, that they 
might bear her from the lodge of her father; 
but she looked coldly upon them all, and it 
was in vain they recited their prowess in war 
and their success in the chase. The fame of 
her beauty spread to the neighboring nations, 
and the sons of great chiefs brought presents 
to the lodge of Wah-bun, that they might gain 
the affection of his daughter; but the heart of 
the Lone Bird was like the ice of the winter, 
and the young chiefs were compelled to return, 
lonely and sad, to their distant homes. 

Wah-bun saw the coldness of his child, and 
expostulated with her; he praised the young 
warriors, whose bravery and skill he knew 
and trusted, and he told her that no daughter 
of the nation had so proud an array of lovers 
from which to choose a husband. But the Lone 
Bird laughed aloud when her father ceased to 
speak, and she asked: 

“What care I for the young braves? I love 
them not. Has not the daughter of the She 
Eagle her mother to love? Is not the arm of 
Wah-bun strong? and can he not cherish and 
defend his child ?” 

Wah-bun heard the laugh of his daughter, 
and was silent. But the next morning he 
went forth from the village of his tribe, and 
as the young warriors gathered round to ask 
concerning the Lone Bird, he proclaimed aloud 
that, at a certain time, they should all gather 
together on the smooth shore of the lake, and 
the fleetest of foot should bear her to his lodge. 
Great was the joy of the young braves, and 
much of the intervening time they spent in 
preparation, and in prayers to the Great Spirit 
that he might give them the swiftness of the 
prairie deer and the agility of the mountain 
cat. : 

When the sun came up on the morning of 
the appointed day, there was gathered on the 
shores of the lake a great assemblage, for the 
news of the race that was to happen had 
spread all over the nation, and it was known 
that the beautiful daughter of Wah-bun was to 
be the prize of the victor. The young men 
were all there, in their bravest array, painted, 
and plumed with the feathers of the wild tur- 
key and eagle, and when they moved, the 
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noise of their ornaments was like the fall of 
the dry leaves in autumn. The old men were 
there, for they were to judge the race and 
award the prize. The women, too, were there ; 
the mothers to encourage their sons, and the 
daughters that they might look upon the young 
braves of their people and receive their admir- 
ation. But nowhere was the Lone Bird to be 
seen; she sat in the cabin of her parents and 
wept, for she loyed none but her father and 
mother, and desired not to leave them. 

The bounds of the race were fixed, and the 
judges silently took their places. The young 
men stood side by. side, leaning breathlessly 
forward, every muscle quivering with excite- 
ment, and impatient for the struggle. The 
signal was given, and they dashed forward 
like the frightened deer when the hunter breaks 
from his covert, and with a sound like that of 
the storm when it breaks over the mountains. 
But soon it was seen that Me-te-quab, the 
“Bending Bow,’ and Mazho-bungk, ‘“ Who 
Strikes the Game,” both of whom had long 
loved the Lone Bird, gained widely on their 
companions. They were fleet as the wind, 
but neither could surpass the other, and when 
they came to the end of the race, the old men 
could not tell which was the victor. Then it 
was that the two young braves ran again, but 
again they came in side by side. Again did 
they struggle, and still again the old men 
could not tell which was entitled to take the 
Lone Bird to his lodge. It was then proposed 
that they should leap; they did so, but neither 
could surpass the other the breadth of a hair. 
They were directed to go into the forest and 
hunt, and the Lone Bird should be the prize 
of the most successful. They went, and next 
day the Bending Bow returned, bearing the 
scalps of twenty bears that he had slain, and 
they all cried aloud: “ The Bending Bow will 
bear the Lone Bird to his home!” Just then 
an exulting shout was heard in the forest, and 
“Who Strikes the Game,” bounding into their 
midst, also threw twenty scalps of the bear at 
the feet of the old men. l 

Then was Wah-bun troubled, for he saw in 
this the hand of the Great Spirit. And he 
sought his lodge, and there he found his daugh- 
ter bowed to the ground, and her eyes were red 
with weeping. 

_ He raised her up kindly, and asked, “‘ Where- 
fore dost thou weep, my daughter ?” 

And the Lone Bird answered: “ Are you not 
my father? Is not the lodge of Wab-bun large 


_ enough for his daughter ?” 


Then was the heart of Wah-bun moved; 
he kissed his child, and he said: “ Never shall 
the Lone Bird leave the lodge of Wah-bun.” 

And he returned to his people on the shore 
of the lake, and told them it was the will of 
the Great Spirit that his daughter should not 
leave him; and the old men responded: “It is 
the will of the Great Spirit!’ And the young 
warriors and women all returned to their 
homes. Then were the eyes of the Lone Bird 
filled with gladness. 

The summer and the autumn passed, and 
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the snows of winter began to melt, and Wah- 
bun went forth on the sunny slope of the hill 
to make sugar. His daughter accompanied 
and assisted him, and in vessels of bark gath- 
ered the sweet juice of the maples. 

One day, when the smoke was curling slow- 
ly up from her father’s fire on the slope of the 
hill, and the warm sun shone mildly down on 
the trees, that seem to live beneath its glow, 
the Lone Bird seated herself on a bare rock 
and looked around her. And though all was 
bright and beautiful, yet she was sad. She 
thought of her father and her mother; they 
still lived, but their heads had grown gray, 
and their steps were slow, and she knew that 
they must soon dic. She leaned her head upon 
her hand, and felt that she was all alone. At 


‘her feet the sun had melted away the snow, 


and the young flowers of spring looked mod- 
estly up in her face; and then she saw, for the 
first time, that they grew in pairs, two on a 
stem, and that they seemed to lend beauty, one 
to the other. 

“Tt is strange,” said the Lone Bird, “I have 
never noticed this before; it is very strange!” 
Just then she heard a merry chirping above 
her head, and looking up, she saw that the 
birds were returning from the South, and again 
spreading themselves through the forests of the 
North. She saw, also, that they nestled togeth- 
er, two and two, and she exclaimed: “ Neither 
do the birds sing nor the flowers blossom 
alone!” At that moment swept over a great 
flight of water-fowl, and with much noise they 
alighted on the bosom of the lake. She looked 
as they flung up the spray on their glad wings, 
and lo! they glided over the water in pairs! 

And then the thoughts of the Lone Bird 
returned to herself again, and she felt her lone- 
liness more than ever. And she reflected on 
her coldness to the young warriors of her. na- 
tion, and thought of the reproof of her father, 
and she said, despondingly: “Oh! I love not, 
I love not! Iam all alone! Alas! why did 
the Great Spirit fill the breast of the birds with 
that love which he denies to his daughter?” 
And she bowed her head and wept. 

The Lone Bird sat long, wrapped in her 
meditations, and when she rose to go home, it 
was evening. The full moon had just lifted its 
disk of silver, without a spot to mar its bright- 
ness, above the waters of the great lake, upon 
which the tiny waves leaped up joyously, as if 
to catch the slanting beams upon their crests. 
The Lone Bird gazed upon the moon, and her 
face grew radiant under its mild light, and, 
stretching forth her arms as if she would clasp 
it, she exclaimed: “Oh! how beautiful thou 
art! Would that I had such as thee to love; 
then would the Lone Bird no longer sorrow in 
her loneliness.” 

The Great Manitou heard the voice of the 
Ojibway maiden, and no sooner had she ut- 
tered these words, than he transferred her to 


the bosom of the moon, where her image is 


seen to this day. 
Great was the lamentation in the lodge of 
Wah-bun because the Lone Bird returned not; 
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but when her father lifted his eyes to the Great 
Spirit in heaven, he there saw his daughter in 
the embraces of the moon. Then Wah-bun 
sorrowed no more for the loss of his child. 
Many, very many snows have passed, and 
the Ojibways have become small and weak; 
the stranger occupies their hunting-grounds, 
and the graves of their fathers are unhonored ; 
but still the spring comes, the little flowers 
still blossom on the slope of the hill, the birds 
nestle together on the budding branches, the 
wild-fowls toss up the waters on their wings, 
and still the Lone Bird looks down upon the 
daughters of her nation, who trace her form in 
the disk of the moon, and tell her strange story 
by the light of the lodge fire, in the long nights 


of autumn. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


———~« + 
YOUNG MEN. 


Many great men performed their greatest 
achievements before forty!. Alexander the 
Great died at thirty-three. Napoleon had 
achieved all his victories at thirty-five. . Wash- 
ington was twenty-seven when he covered the 
retreat of the British army under Braddock, 
and not forty-five in 1776. At thirty-three, 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. At thirty, Hamilton helped to frame the 
Constitution of the United States. At twenty- 
three, Melancthon wrote the Loci Communes, 
which passed through fifty editions in his life- 
time. At thirty-three, he wrote the Augsburg 
Confession. At twenty-nine, Ursinus wrote the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Zwingle wrote his 
chief works before forty, and died at forty-six. At 
the Disputation of Leipsic, Luther was thirty- 
five; at the Diet of Worms, thirty-seven. At 
twenty-seven, Calvin wrote the. Institutes. 
Moses sent young men to spy out the land of 
Canaan, and Joshua sent young men, as spies, 
to Jericho. Saul, David, and. Solomon achiey- 
ed their greatest works before they had reached 
middle life. : 

_ John the Baptist and the Apostles did their 
life-work as young men, and Jesus Christ 
finished his labors and endured his sufferings 
as a young man. Not a decrepit, worn-out life, 
but the warm blood of manhood’s morning, 
did he shed upon the cross for the world’s re- 
demption. 


' Facts Concernrne Human Lire.—The to- 
tal number of human beings on the earth is 
computed at 1,000,000,000 (one thousand mil- 
lions), and they speak 3,064 known tongues. 
The average duration of human life is 334 
years. One-fourth of those born die before 
they are 7 years old, and one half before the 
age of 17. Out of 100 persons, only six reach 
the age of 60 years. Out of 500 persons, only 
one attains the age of 80 years. Sixty persons 
die every minute. Tall men live longer than 
short ones.- Married men are longer lived than 
the single. Rich men live, on the average, 42 
years, but the poor only 30 years. There is a 
drunkard to every 74 persons. 
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Onur Social Relations. 


Vannes 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and t’ eir beings blend. —Thomson, 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS—AND WOMAN'S 
' WRONGS. 


BY JOHN NEAL, 


THESE terms are co-equivalents. Each is 
the measure of the other, like allegiance and 
protection. Disagree as we may about the facts, 
and the reasonings therefrom, all are ready 
enough to acknowledge, that denying a right, or 
abridging, or withholding a right, is of itself a 
wrong, and may be a wrong of such magnitude 
as to endanger the whole constitution of soci- 
ety. Have we not found it so already with 
one form of human bondage ? 

The great problem—one of the greatest ever 
propounded to reasonable beings—that which 
involves the question of man’s supremacy and 
woman’s subserviency, begins to be agitated 
under a new aspect, both abroad and at home. 
The solution can not long be deferred. The 
spirit of the age will not brook delay. How- 
ever men may differ, and conscientiously dif- 
fer, about the principles involved, or the pol- 
icy, or the expediency, of righting an acknowl- 
edged wrong, it is growing more and more ey- 
ident, by what we see in our leading newspa- 
pers, and in Congress, upon what is called the 
woman-suffrage question, that we may soon be 
called forthito decide it for ourselves. Inaword, 
it is a question that can not be overlooked—nor 
thrust aside—nor trifled with—nor answered 
by two or three quotations from the Bible—as 
it has been heretofore, and we might say hitherto, 
by statesmen, philanthropists, and theologians. 

Reduced to its simplest elements, the ques- 
tion is this: Have women souls ?—are they ac- 
countable beings? If they have souls, and are 
accountable beings, why should they not be 
free as men? Why not allow them to govern 
themselves as men do, by proxy—that is, by 
representation? Are all men lawgivers from 
their birth, hereditary legislators, and rulers in 
perpetuity ? and all women destitute of the 
qualifications for office, which are so abundant 
in man? 

“There!” said I, throwing down a paper, 
five or six years ago, from which I had just 
been reading aloud to my family a report of 
the proceedings of a Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion, held somewhere in New York, “there! 
you see what is brewing; but they have stolen 
my thunder.” 

“Well, I don’t mind that,” said my wife, “if 
they won’t tell where they got it.” 

Here she represented, without intending to 
do so, the great body of our worthiest and 
most intelligent women. To her and thou- 
sands like her at the time, all these Bloomer- 
isms were both preposterous and pernicious— 
unwomanly—and affronting to the holier in- 
stincts of woman’s nature, if not absolutely 
shameful and wicked. 

But she has lived to change her views; and 
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not more than two months ago I heard her ad- 
vocating, with uncommon earnestness, the nat- 
ural and unalienable right of woman to vote, 
side by side with her husband, her father, her 
son, and her brother, subject nevertheless to 
the same conditions and qualifications. And 
why not ? 

I said nothing, for I saw that the generous 
leaven of thought was astir, and that if she 
were let alone, she would be quite sure to 
“work out herown salvation,” though it might 
be “ with fear and trembling.” 

The oldest objection, and that which is most 


| frequently urged to this hour against woman- 


suffrage, is founded upon her alleged inferior- 
ity to man; a false and foolish assumption, for 
if it were true, it could never be proved, and if 
proved, it would not affect the question. Havy- 


| Img no common standard for both, and the 


type of womanhood not being the type of man- 
hood, you can no more compare them, with a 
view to logical results, than you could com- 
pare a rose-bush with an oak, the butterfly 
with a humming-bird, the Apollo Belvidere 
with Titian’s Flora, or the Mississippi with the 
Rocky Mountains. 

But if true, what then? Where is intellect 
a qualification ? or bodily strength ? or stature ? 
or moral character? or a special aptitude for 
public affairs? If a man be not a driveling 
idiot or a town-charge, if he be neither an out- 
law nor a lunatic, nor under age, he is allowed 
to vote, if the people say so—to become a law- 
giver by proxy, if not in person, and a Presi- 
dent-maker. And why should it not beso with 
woman ? 

Give to the word “inferior” what meaning 
you will, you can not mean that all women are 
inferior to all men; though you reach that 
conclusion in a roundabout way, by refusing 
to them the privileges that men are allowed. 
Nor can you mean that there are not many 
women superior to many men, if not to most 
men. If you do not mean this, to be consistent 
with yourselves, you should allow such women 
to vote, and to hold office. But enough; the 
argument, if argument it may be called, is not 
worth demolishing ; and I only mention it here, 
because I see it reyived and urged with great 
earnestness, though under different disguises, in 
the Senate chamber of the United States. Be- 
cause some women are inferior to some men, in 
some things, or all women inferior to some few 
men in mathematics, or statesmanship and war, 
in architecture, eloquence, music, or poetry, 
therefowg all men are so superior to all women, 
that no woman is entitled to representation. 
What a syllogism ! It is in vain that we point 
them to Semiramis, to Maria Theresa, to Eliza- 
beth of England, or to hundreds who have been 
distinguished for administrative power; the 
answeris, Where women reign, menrule? Very 
true; but who chooses themen? Compare the min- 
istry of Elizabeth, chosen by herself, with the 
mistresses of Charles or of George the Fourth, 
and you havea sample of what might be urged 
to show at least woman’s equality with man, as 
a governing power. 
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But, say others—and among them the theo- 
logians—the husband is the head of the wife, 
because by God’s ordinance he is to“ rule over 
her.” Granted——after marriage, and with 
certain qualifications, which leave her account 
ability undisturbed. We treat her as a free 
agent where she acts for herself; but under 
English law, and here and there under our 
law, if she transgress in the ‘presence of her 
husband, or if she aid and abet him in the 
commission of acrime, the husband is punished, 
and the wife goes free—thereby showing that 
by law a married woman is no longer a free 
agent, and no longer responsible. But will 
God sanction these decisions? “God created 
man in His own image Male and fe- 
male created He them.” Is there any distinc- 
tion of rank here? And when he breathed into 
them the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul, how was it with woman? Was there 
but one soul for both, and that the soul of man ? 

But are ali men to have dominion over ail 
women, by virtue of this declaration, whether 
married or unmarried? It would seem so, 
judging from what we hear every day in 
courts of justice, as they are called, and in our 
Senate chambers. Non seguiturs are all the 
rage now, like chignons, and might be classed 
with them, and called by the same name, for 
they are both non sequiturs. 


And even after marriage, is the “rule” of the 
husband without limitation? Is it a blind, ab- 
solute despotism, demanding a blind, absolute 
submission ? Is the wife to abandon her con- 
victions at his bidding? to have no opinions, 
and no conscience of her own? Is her hus- 
band to be her representative, and she to lose her 
individuality? that glorious prerogative which 
God himself appears to reverence in his crea- 
tures, since he never allows one man’s to merge 
in that of another, and will not suffer it to 
be questioned or tampered with, from the be- 
ginning to the end of his career, on earth or in 
heaven—that property which lies at the very 
foundation of the system, whereby he admin- 
isters the affairs of the universe? that unshift- 
ing, unchangeable center to which all that we 
know of man’s history and hope converges ? 
—that wonderful microcosm we call self? 

And why in politics, any more than in mor- 
als, or religion, or in matters of taste? Where 
are the limitations? “Saint Paul says so and 
so,” said a man to his wife, who had somehow 
got an idea into her head that she was not her 
own husband—nor he the wife—that one soul 
was not enough for both, and that they ought at 
least to have one soul apiece, with a corre- 
sponding conscience, and_a corresponding ac- 
countability. “ That’s where Paul and I dif- 
fer,” was her reply. And why not, if the 
words of St. Paul are to be twisted from their 
evident signification, to disparage woman’s 
equality, and to establish man’s supremacy in 
everything? Who has declared the bounds, 
over which the wife’s judgment or conscience 
may not be allowed to pass, if the judgment and 
conscience of her husband should happen to 
differ from hers? In other words, is the wife 
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a responsible being, or is the husband to an- 


swer for her misdeeds before the tribunal . 


above, as he answers here sometimes before 
earthly tribunals? Will God entertain such a 
plea to his jurisdiction? Will he be likely to 
defer to the authorities that men cite before 
the judges of the land? If not, woe to the 
husband that would enslave, not the body of 
his wife only, but her conscience and her soul. 

Subordination there may be—there is—and 
there always must be, within certain acknowl- 
edged limits. But subordination does not im- 
ply inferiority beyond the relationship that ex- 
ists between the parties. “A man’s a man for 
a’ that,” and so is a woman a woman for a’ 
that, whether married or unmarried. 

*‘ Order is Heaven’s first law,” 

says Pope. 


‘‘This stands confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest.” 





Granted; but are the smaller, good-for-nothings? 
_Are they nobodies? If so, then of the ten 
thousand millions that inhabit the earth, only 
one, and he the greatest (for there can be but 
one greatest), has dominion over all the rest. 

And even if it were a blind, unreasoning 
submission that God established for the 
wife, when He said that her husband should 
rule over her, how is it with the unmarried? 
And how with the men who are not husbands ? 
Are they to rule over all women, because hus- 
bands rule their wives? And is not the ar- 
gument derived from this brief Scripture, 
rather too much of a piece with that which 
seeks to justify another kind of human bond- 
age, even slavery, by the curse pronounced up- 
on Ham ? 

Does the right of self-government exist only 
in man? If original and inherent with man, 
why not with woman? And if neither origi- 
nal nor inherent in all who are endowed with 
understanding and conscience, how came it to 
belong to man exclusively? Because men are 
the lawgivers. 

Were it otherwise—did women make the 
laws, or estaBlish governments—the tables 
might be turned with a vengeance. By the 
courtesy of lawyers and lawgivers (and al- 
most all lawgivers have been lawyers in the 
the tadpole state), married women are always 
classed with infants, idiots, lunatics, and per- 

-sons beyond sea, where their rights are in 
question. How would the men relish this, if 
they had women who chose to retaliate, for 
legislators ? 

That women are unlike men does not show 
that. women are inferior, or that man is the 
type, and woman a degeneracy, or a departure. 

‘Yet it would seem to be so understood by 
some of her adversaries. But wherefore such 
infinite variety ? No two of the whole human 
race are alike. Men do not differ from women 
more than men differ among themselves, in all 

“the attributes of manhood, character, and pur- 
pose. Why such endless variety, therefore, 
but that our sympathies may be engaged, our 
affections enlarged and strengthened by exer- 
cise, and that we may become tolerant and 
charitable in matters of opinion, eschewing 
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prejudice, and cherishing what we call good- 
fellowship? In barbarous ages, and even 
among the civilized—like the Romans and 
Greeks—all strangers were enemies. The 
Chinese are no worse than were the Hebrews 
in the great commonwealth of Israel. All the 
rest of the world were “ heathen” to the Jews, 
as they are “outside barbarians” to the Chi- 
nese. 

At the beginning, the great human family, 
after the separation of tribes took place, were 
strangers. They were like a vast multitude 
gathered about the base of a mountain whose 
top was lost in the sky. They were in groups, 
widely separated, not within speaking distance, 
and having little or no communcation with each 
other. But in their progress from barba- 
rism to civilization, and from civilization to 
Christianity, they go up the mountain by 
tribes, and are brought nearer and nearer to- 
gether at every step, and often without know- 
ing it, or desiring it, lest their prejudices may 
be disturbed, until at last they get a glimpse 
of the great white throne, and begin to feel the 
glow. of universal brotherhood. Shall this 
great distinguishing power and _ privilege, 
founded on man’s individuality, be denied for- 
ever to one half of the whole human race? or 
shall they be encouraged and helped, whenever 
they stretch forth their arms toward the top- 
most elevation accessible to man? 

But we must go deeper, much deeper, and 
make thorough work of our investigation. A 
great principle is involved—the very germ of 
our nationality—the great seal to our char- 
ter of independence. If we have any real 
veneration for our fathers, if we haye-any 
regard for consistency, how can we refuse 
to our women the right of representation, 
so long as we tax them to the uttermost? We 
went through a war of nearly eight years with 
a mighty people, to establish the great funda- 
mental principle that. representation and taxa- 
tion should go together. 

And when our fathers were told that they 
had nothing to complain of—that they were 
virtually represented by their brothers, whose 
interest was zdentical with theirs, what was 
their answer? 
onet charge, and red-hot thunderbolts. And 
what then? Why, then, having established 
the principle for themselves, and for their sons 
forever, they turn round upon their daugh- 
ters, and wives, and sisters, and mothers, urg- 
ing the very arguments which they had tram- 
pled under foot in their fiery indignation, and 
declare that one half of their whole popelation 
shall be denied the privilege forever, and be 
doomed to a sort of qualified bondage—only 
distinguished from slavery, by their not being 
sold in the public market-place to the highest 
bidder; not being allowed to share in the gov- 
ernment of themselyes—to enjoy their own 
earnings—to acquire or transmit property as 
men do—and always subject to taxation with- 
And if they seem to be 
dissatisfied, or stretch forth their hands to us, 
we ask what they would have. We assure 
them that they are virtually represented, and 
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by those who can have no interest in wrong- 

ing or oppressing them—their fathers, and 
brothers, and sons. We tell them that their 
interests and ours are ¢dentical, as if all the in- 
terests of any two human beings, with a soul 
apiece, could eyer be identical. But virtual re- 
presentation did not satisfy our fathers; and af- 
ter it comes to be understood, it will not satis- 
isfy their daughters. Already there are signs, 
both abroad and at home, east, west, north, and 
south, which can not be mistaken—signs por- 
tentous and alarming, if they should be disre- 
garded. Only a few days ago, on motion of 
Mr. Eaton, the Committee on the Judiciary, in 
the Senate chamber of Maine,” were instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of so amending 
the Constitution as to allow suffrage to females. 
And so in other legislative bodies, there are 
signs of new life. 

“But women are never satisfied,” say their 
husbands and fathers, without stopping to ask, 
“Are we?” Let me give an illustration which 
just occurs to me. Many years ago, in look- 
ing oyer a pile of caricatures at a book-stall in 
Paris, I lighted upon one representing a hus- 
band and wife taking a walk in a heavy shower. 
The husband wore high boots, a large over- 
coat with capes, and carried an umbrella, so 
that the rain poured down upon the shoulders 
of a delicate-looking woman wearing muslins 
and thin slippers, and trying to step daintily 
over the puddle, with her dress lifted to her 
knees. “ Zu nes jamais contente!” says the 
husband, looking over one shoulder at her, as 
they plunge forward through the rattling 
shower. Could a better illustration be fur- 
nished for our legislation just now ? 

“ But,” say certain of our leading politicians 
and embryo statesmen, through the newspapers, 
“what would women have? Will they never 
be satisfied? No longer ago than last week I 
saw, in the Boston Journal, a clever essay on 
the subject, in which the two following argu- 
ments were used, which, being new, deserve an 
answer : 

1. Women do not ask for the right of suf- 
frage. 

Answer: Very true. Asa body, they do not; 
as individuals, they do sometimes, if not always. 
They are not sufficiently enlightened. They 
do not understand well the bearings of the 
question. They have been so long under bond- 
age, if not to the fear of death, to the fear or 
being laughed at, of being misunderstood and 
misrepresented—and misrepresented, even more 
cruelly than they are now. 

But if none asked for the right of suffrage, 
what then? The Chinese women do not ask 
to be set free from the bandages that cripple 
their feet, and keep them from gadding; with 
them, it is a distinction that they are proud and 
jealous of; they glory in their helplessness and 
submissiveness to long usage. And why should 
not our women glory in theirs ? 

So, too, the Hindoo widow does not ask to 
be made free from the law that binds her, hand 
and foot, to the dead body of her husband, and 
roasts her alive. ; 

But are these good and sufficient reasons for 
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crippling one hundred and fifty millions of wo- 
men in China, more or less, and for roasting 
widows alive in Hindostan ? 

By far the largest portion of the slaves held in 
this country—the colored slaves, I mean now— 
never asked to be delivered from their bondage. 
But, instead of waiting until they were suffi- 
ciently enlightened to understand the question, 
we set them all free at a single blow, leaving 
them to ask at their leisure. 

The boys at Eton and Harrow who were 
loudest in their denunciation of the fagging 
system, when it came to the pinch, voted for it, 
because they wanted their turn. Should this 
interfere with the proposed abolition of such 
brutal barbarism ? 

If it were left for our children to ask for ed- 
ucation, before they were led or forced into the 
school, or the meeting-house, what would they 
know of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
what of algebra, and the higher mathematics, 
and the sciences, in after life? and what of the 
Bible? Are we to withhold what we know 
they are entitled to, what they need, and 
must have, because they do not ask for it? 
They do not often ask for medicine; but we 
give it, nevertheless. And whenever they are 
incapable of judging for themselyes—as women 
are upon the subject of law, as well as about 
taxation and representation, and the inherent 
right of suffrage—what is our duty? Are we 
not bound to judge for them, and to act for them, 
taking care that the commonwealth shall suf- 
fer no wrong? In all other cases we do, and it 
is not only expected, but required of us, to en- 
lighten the ignorant, to help the helpless, and 
right the wrongs of all who are deceived or op- 
pressed. Let women understand how much 
they have at stake in the question of suffrage. 
Let them be made to see that voting is a bar- 


gain, that salaries and wages and employment 
depend upon the elective franchise, and the 
will soon ask to have the bandages taken oft 
and the funeral pyre split up for oven-wood. 

2. But, says the Boston Journal, “ Men do not 
always vote.” 

Answer: Very true. <A large portion of our 
people seem to regard the privilege as a tax, 
the distinction that others are fighting for 
throughout the Christian world, as a burden, 
except on great occasions. But then, observe, 
they always may vote, if they will. So, "too, they 
do not always bear arms, nor keep arms in 
their houses, but they are allowed to do SO; 
deny the right, and a revolution would follow 
within forty- eight hours. 

And this is all we would ask for woman. A\I- 
low her to vote—concede the right—and leave 
her to decide for herself, whether she will exer- 
cise the right or not; and if she should prove 
herself incapable or unworthy, by abusing or 
neglecting the privilege, the controversy will be 
ended forever, and we shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we have done all we could 
for her. 

But under this division of our subject, enough. 
Senator Morrill, one of our ablest and best men, 
has just been embodying the arguments against 
woman-suffrage, in the Senate chamber of the 
United States, with such effect, that he deserves 
to be answered ; and in my next, which will 
be my last, I propose to answer him—as he 
deserves. His positions are well taken, and 
well sustained, but, in my judgment, are both 
unsound and inconclusive—I do not say un- 
satisfactery, but unsound and self-destroying. 
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NO BABY IN THE HOUSE. 


No baby in the house, I know— 
Tis far too nice and clean ; 

No tops by careless fingers strewn 
Upon the floor are seen ; 

No finger-marks are on the panes, 
No scratches on the chairs, 

No wooden men set up in rows, 
Or marshaled off in pairs; 

No little stockings to be darned, 
All ragged at the toes ; 

No pile of mending to be done, 
Made up of baby-clothes ; 

No little troubles to be soothed, 
No little hands to fold; 

No grimy fingers to be washed, 
No stories to be told ; 

No tender kisses to be given, 
No nicknames, “ Love” and “ Mouse ;” 

No merry frolics after tea— 
No baby in the house. 
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PLAIN WORDS WITH THE BIG BOYS. 


BY REY. ALFRED TAYLOR. 





ABOUT SLUGGARDS. 

Ir is neither right nor reasonable to suppose 
that our Creator has made anything which is 
positively of no use at all. There are many 
things that seem useless when we first look at 
them, but on more careful investigation we 
find some wise purpose in their creation. If 
we ransack the universe for the most useless 
thing that is to be found, we find it in the per- 
son of the genuine sluggard—a fellow who 
appears to have no object to live for; who 
verily lives and has his being, moving in paths 
of activity only so much as is necessary to get 
enough to eat; dawdling and idling his time 
in thankless forgetfulness of the fact that so- 
ciety has aright to expect some service from 
him, at least in proportion to the amount of 
good food he consumes; without energy of 
body, and with only enough energy of 
mind to care for providing himself with “a 
little more sleep, and a little more slumber.” 
There is but one good use to which the poor 
creature can be put, and it is well, occasionally, 
to catch a first-class sluggard, and show him 
up, as animals are shown in moral menageries, 
for a sample of something which every right- 
minded young man wants to resemble as little 
as possible. Beyond this degree of usefulness 
the sluggard has no value, unless it is to be ap- 
pointed to office by some professional politician 
who has offices in his gift, and so to be used for 
stuffing, just to keep other and better men out. 

It may be said that the Creator did not make 
the sluggard in all his sluggishness, exactly as 
we find him. To what extent laziness is “ orig- 
inal sin,” and to what extent it is actual trans- 
gression, we will not here discuss. That is a 
theological question, which may be discussed 
elsewhere by anybody who chooses to discuss 
it. Suffice it to say that the best of us have a 
little streak of Jazy in our make-up. Very few 
of us are so made as to work merely because 
we love work. The sluggard is the poor crea- 
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ture who never fought against the /azy in him, 
but looked on it as a “lion in the way,’ and 
yielded submission to it rather than take the 
trouble to fight it. The industrious person who 
has overcome it, has oyercome only after long 
struggles with it, until industry has become a 
habit and a pleasure. 


Solomon must have had some sluggards 
about him. Most probably they were some of 
his own immediate relations, whom he did not 
like to turn out of doors. His energetic dispo- 
sition would have prompted him to part with 
any of his officials or servants who might prove 
to be of the slothful sort. From his allusions 
to them, and his graphic pictures of their char- 
acter, in the book of Proverbs, it is easy to see 
that he had no respect for them. Lazy folks 
nowadays need not look to his writings for aid 
and comfort in their laziness. We can almost 
see Solomon pulling some idle chap’s ears, and 
bidding him to “be quicker, sir!’ as he says 
“he that is slothful in his work is brother to 
him that is a great waster.” How true to the 
life is his description of the indolent young 
man waiting for a fortune! ‘The soul of the 
sluggard desireth, and hath nothing ;” and the 
addition, by way of contrast, of the man who 
has toiled for his living, and, spite of obstacles, 
gained a competency—‘ but the soul of the 
diligent shall be made fat.” It is not difficult 
to imagine that we hear Solomon pounding at 
the door of the snoring laggard, and calling, in 
a pretty loud voice, “ How long wilt thou sleep, 
O sluggard? When wilt thou arise out of thy 
sleep ?”—and following up his call with the 
prophetic exhortation, “so shall thy poverty 
come as one that traveleth, and thy want*as 
an armed man!” And when he photographs 
the drowsy fellow’s garden, with its dilapidated 
fence, its unprofitable crop of nettles and thorns, 
its generally untidy appearance, its ragged and 
uncombed proprietor, and his poverty-stricken 
surroundings, it is enough to make any young 
man who has brains, eyes, and hands cry out, 
“© God, save ME from being a sluggard!” 


Boys, let.me tell you of a young man whom 
I know. A decent-looking fellow he used to 
be, except for a sleepy-looking pair of eyes, a 
shuffling gait, and a do-nothing way of getting 
along. In the morning he snored till breakfast- 
time, hurrying down stairs just in time to avoid 
having to eat a cold meal. At school he made 
it his rule to learn nothing that he could avoid 
learning, and to do nothing which he was not 
made to do. He was at the tail end of every 
class he was in, and had he sat in ‘any seat but 
the tail seat, it would have brought forth the 
remark from some of his class-mates, “ Hallo! 
Sleepy, you ain’t in your place!’ He was 
turned out of three or four stores, successively, 
because he was too lazy to be of use to the 
people who kept them; after which his father 
undertook the difficult task of “ setting him up” 
in business. But as fast as the father woud 
set him up, he would set himself down and by 
his indolent habits and miserable inattention 
to business lose all the capital the old gentle- 
man had generously intrusted him with. At 
last, in despair, papa said he would set him up 
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no more, but let him try his hand at paddling 
his own canoe. Poor fellow! He is too lazy 
to paddle. He is willing to float along, and he 
has floated into a “situation.” Isaw him the 
other day. Out at elbows, ragged at the knees, 
shabby all over, he occupies one of the very 
lowest stations in society. He might have been 
in good position, respected, esteemed, and with 
money in his pocket and good clothes on his 
back... But he did not choose to fight the lazy 
in him, and all his life he will reap the bitter 
consequences of his easy surrender. 

Boys, IT DOESN’T PAy to be a sluggard. It 
DOES PAY to fight against sloth, ease, and the 
disposition to sit down and rest before the work 
is done. Up with you, and work like men till 
life’s work is accomplished. And when the 
work is over, and the results of the work are 
attained, then ‘thankfully sit down to a rest, 
not of snoring indolence, but of usefulness 
benevolence, and sunshiny old age. 

i —__ 
THE THACHER. 

Next to the parent, the teacher may be said 
to exert the greatest influence upon the rising 
generation. In a country of school-houses the 
teacher is regarded by many as more than 
priest, more than magistrate; and we venture 
nothing in the assertion that every mansor wo- 
man to-day, who was trained in early life ei- 
ther in a public or private school, will recall 
more facts in connection therewith that have 
stamped the character and guided the purposes 
and shaped the future life—will remember more 
that the teacher has said and done, than per- 
haps all other incidents and influences com- 
bined—save always the admonitions, the af- 
fectionate solicitude, the gentle guidance and 
training of the mother. In using the term 
mother, we mean not only she who gave birth, 
but she who was also able to give the motherly 
culture and instruction. If a mother happen 
to be vicious, she can do more than all other 
agencies combined to pervert and mislead her 
child; and in this article we would be under- 
stood as using the word mother in its best 
sense, as we also use that of teacher. 

Giving birth and nursing to the babe does 
not comprise the whole of motherhood. Teach- 
ing a child to repeat its alphabet and to spell 
and read, is not all we mean by the word 
teacher. To be a mother is to brood over the 
child’s soul, to feed its opening intellect, to 
regulate its. passions, to develop its powers, 
and to lead it, if we may so speak, by the heart 
rather than by the hand. .The teacher to a 
considerable extent takes the place, for the 
time being, of the mother, and is to love the 
child, to regard it with the eye of prophecy, to 
see what it is capable of doing and becoming, 
and to lead its mind by proper encouragement 
and assistance to take hold on and appreciate 
the noble and the true. 

We have heard the question discussed, 


“Whether there should be anything taught | 


in a school besides mere intellectual educa- 
tion?” While in this country it may not be 





good policy or at all necessary to teach dog- 
matic theology and sectarian forms of thought, 
still we believe that no school ought to exist 
where the cardinal principles of religion and 
the purest morality are not explained and in- 
culcated. The real teacher, like the mother, 
is not confined to the cultivation of the intel- 
lect alone, but has a mission to the moral sen- 
timents, to the heart, to the soul; to the social 
also as well as to the intellectual faculties. 
The teacher must regulate the passions, must 
guide and instruct the feelings. The world 
has suffered too much already from persons 
educated only in intellect. He who is only 
thus instructed, having neglected the moral 
feelings, may become an intellectual giant, but 
a moral pigmy; and he whose moral nature 
and passions are not instructed and guided, is 
the more to be dreaded in proportion as he has 
the sharper intellectual perceptions, for he is 
all the more fitted to “scatter firebrands, ar- 
rows, and death.” 

But what particular faculties does the teacher 
require? In the first place, the teacher should 
have a good constitution—should be healthy. 
Unfortunately, many teachers are not healthy, 
for those who have not an excellent supply of 
physical power are most apt to adopt a mental 
pursuit, and as life is adjusted, close study, of 
all human pursuits, tends most to sap the 
foundations of health. But when the whole 
man is educated, in the body as well as in the 
brain, the teacher may be as healthy as any 
other person. The teacher, then, should have 
a plenty of warm blood, an ample endowment 
of the vital temperament, to produce good-na- 
ture and an easy, mellow, pliable spirit. There 
should be enough of the motive or bilious 
temperament to give endurance and power. 
There should be a high order of the mental 
temperament, to give clearness of thought, 
vigor of judgment, promptness of mental ac- 
tion, and susceptibility. In short, the teacher 
should have a first-class temperamental organ- 
ization, high-toned and strong. 

In mental development there should be 
enough of Combativeness and Destructiveness 
to give courage and energy, and enough of 
Firmness and Self-Esteem to command the re- 
spect of every pupil. There should be courage 
enough to make the roughest boy feel that his 
master is present. We do not approve of 
harsh measures, or of fierceness and force. 
We simply want the teacher to possess the 
power, and to impress those inclined to be 
rude and stubborn that the teacher could, if 
necessary, subdue them without much effort. 
Let the spirit of might in the pupil feel that 
the teacher has more might, and that is all that 
is necessary. It need not be brandished or 
shown up. 

The teacher should have a good intellect. 
It is fatal to the teacher’s success if the pupil 
can think faster than the teacher. The teacher 
should have good reasoning as well as good 
perceptive power; and there is no man who 
needs a better memory than the teacher, so 
that he can carry his knowledge constantly in 
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mind, ready for use whenever required. Noth- 
ing gives pupils a higher appreciation of the 
teacher than his appearing to know every- 
thing; and there is nothing like prompt an- 
swers on the part of the teacher to inspire this 
idea. 

There should be a strong endowment of the 
faculty called Human Nature, ina teacher, to 
enable him to read the minds and dispositions 
of the pupils at a glance. There is nothing 
like knowing whom we have to deal with, in 
order to secure respect and influence. 

The teacher should also have large Beneyo- 
lence, so that discipline and intelligence may 
be exercised with kindness. 

Authority or governing power is necessary. 
This arises from a good degree of Self-Esteem 
and Firmness, which give steadfastness and 
dignity; and these should be backed up by 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, which 
give courage and executiveness. These quali- 
ties impress the pupil in such a way as to in- 
duce obedience without a contest. 

The teacher should have a good degree of 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness, so as to seem 
to know something that has not been told, and 
to keep in reserve penalties and pains that 
have neither been threatened nor shadowed 
forth. We think it is not well for the teacher 
to lay down laws and penalties. The penal- 
ties, eSpecially, should be kept back, so that 
the pupil shall never know what kind of an- 
noyance, or pain, or privation will follow an 
act of insubordination. 

The social nature must be large in the teach- 
er, so as to enable him to feel a natural, draw- 
ing attachment and affection for the pupils un- 
der his care. We can instruct those we love a 
thousand times better than those we do not 
love. Besides, we feel an interest in those we 
love, and awaken in them a corresponding 
love for us; and when this magnetic connec- 
tion between teacher and pupil is established, 
government, instruction, reception, and obedi- 
ence come as a matter of course. Thére may 
be exceptions, but they are few and far between. 

The teacher should havea simple style. The 
Great Teacher in his parables made everything 
plain and simple to his disciples, and so far as 
the teacher can imitate the Great Model, in 
gentleness, kindness, patience, clearness of 


thought, and elevation of purpose, the greater 
will be the success. He who can enlist the 
moral and religious nature of the young, can 
employ and control all the other powers ad- 
vantageously. 
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STUDY OF THE BrsLe.—Looking at the Bible 
merely as a historical fact; as a power in the 


world, which has influenced the opinions, and 
directed the life, and quickened the hearts of 
millions; which has been inspiration to the 
greatest minds of the race; which has lifted 
up nations from barbarism; which has been 
the spring of that philanthropy which is the 
boast of our civilization; and which is now the 
professed guide of three hundred millions of 
our fellow-men; surely these facts, apart from 
any consideration of its Divine origin, of its 
claims to be a revelation from God, demand for 
it a respectful attention and diligent study. 
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TRAVEL AND TRAVELERS. 
BEAR AND FORBEAR. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


PEOPLE travel as differently as they live. 
Can not every one number among his friends 
those who make hard work of life, and again 
those who enjoy it, and turn it into pleasure, 
and extract every ray of sunshine out of its 
prosaic atmosphere? Just so it is in travel- 
ing. Your sour-tempered, cross-grained old mis- 
anthrope rolls himself in his overcoat, pulls his 
hat down over his eyebrows, unfolds his news- 
paper, and woe to anybody short of a regularly 
badged conductor who shall attempt to inter- 
rupt him; while the fair-faced woman behind 
him enjoys every step of the journey, takes in 
the lovely bits of woodland, and water-view, 
and nestling villages, and steep glens, that lie 
along the iron track like so many living pictures 
—reads the countenances of those around her, 
with a never-flagging interest in the great 
physiognomic volume, and treasures up every 
incident of the journey for future thought and 
discussion. Who do you suppose gets the 
most money’s worth for their ticket, old Cross- 
grain, or his neighbor? 

Sometimes we think there ought to be a reg- 
ular Act of the Legislature to protect the 
rights and redress the wrongs of our traveling 
community. Is it right for huge, stalwart men 
_to.occupy all the seats in the ladies’ cabin of 
ferry-boats, while delicate women and fra- 
gile little girls stand? Is it right for them to 
crowd ’round the red-hot stoves of waiting- 
rooms, while women stand back by doors and 
windows and shiver in murderous draughts? 
Or, again: is it right for women to pile up 
bandboxes and bundles on the seats beside 
them, while weary mechanics and _ toil-worn 
business men fill the aisles of railroad cars, 
preferring one extra degree of weariness to the 
‘bold undertaking of claiming their own rights? 

The truth is, that American women are too 
apt to presume on the many delicate courtesies 
awarded*them by the opposite sex, and de- 
mand as aright what is but a mere matter of 
option. It is not that we do not know better ; 
the trouble is, we so seldom stop to think/ I 
have no better right to a gentleman’s seat in 
an omnibus than I have to the five-dollar bills 
in his pocket, or the piano in his parlor; why, 
then, should I look at him as if he were an es- 
caped convict, because he does not offer it to 
me the moment I enter an already oyer-crowd- 
ed vehicle ? Little courtesies make life very 
sweet, but no woman should lose her tem- 
per because they are occasionally withheld. 

Another interesting and not altogether un- 
profitable study in traveling, is dress. Your 
practiced traveler wears something dark in 
color, serviceable in material, and, above all, 
something that will wash and won’t spot. But 
the woman to whom a journey is a rare. occur- 
rence, likes to wear her “best things,” lace 
bonnets, vivid shawls, and things appropriate 
only to a drawing-room! She looks with 
rather a pitying eye on the plainer guise of 
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those around her; but by the time her skirts 
have been well trodden on by burtying pas- 
sengers, her bonnet squeezed out of shape by 
the basket of the enterprising female behind 
her, and her shaw] neatly touched with widen- 
ing circles of grease from newly-oiled brakes, 
she views matters from quite a different stand- 
point ! 

After all, experience is the teacher from 
whom we learn most! 

Here is the most fitting place for us to lift 
up our voice against an atrocious habit we haye 
as a nation—that of reading in railroad ears, 
with the vehicles jumping and jerking and 
swaying from side to side, and the printed 
words dancing about the page, with our over- 
worked and oyer-strained eyes in reckless pur- 
suit.. Take it as an average, every third per- 
son is armed with a book, or still worse (on 
account of bad type and obscure print), a 
newspaper. Just take note of them, and then 
afterward reckon up the number of eye-glasses 
and spectacles in the car. “ Put two and two 
together,” and at the end of ten years you may 
safely double the number! But what is to be 
done? It’s none of your business, nor mine, 
decides the indulgent Public, if a man chooses 
to ruin his eyesight ! 

“T can always judge of people’s intelectual 
caliber,” says a would-be student of human na- 
ture, ‘‘ by the books they read in traveling.” 


Now, this is where our conceited friend is 
entirely mistaken. We happen to know that 
one of the Men of the Age—a giant in intel- 
lect, a chieftain in the world’s battles—laugh- 
ingly declares that he never travels without 
one of Etigene Sue’s or Victor Hugo’s novels, 
by way of companion, ‘“ One’s mind can not 
always be on the tension,’ he says. And we 
know poets, philosophers, and scientific men 
who generally travel with “ paper-covered liter- 
ature” in their coat-pockets! Perhaps this ts not 
strictly according to the theory of consistency, 
but who ever knew a man who was wholly 
consistent? 


“Bear and forbear” is perhaps the best 
motto that could be inscribed over the door- 
ways of steamboat saloons and cars; for surely 
there is nowhere so great an occasion for 
Christian charity and uncomplaining good 
temper as heres We only wonder that con- 
ductors, ticket-agents, and official employees 
are not canonized after ten years of duty ! 
Just consider the perpetually-recurring trials 
of their daily life! Remember the fat man 
who has always put his ticket away safely, “ he 
don’t just remember where,” and expects the 
conductor to stand patiently ten minutes, while 
he rummages the depths of his pockets and 
tnrns his portmonnaie inside out! Remember 
the old lady who keeps you waiting while she 
wants to know just how far itis to Snailstown, 
and whether twenty-five cents isn’t rather too 
high for her ticket, and when the Company 
expect to reduce their rates, and whether you 
are acquainted with Giles Hornby, who used 
to be a ticket-agent on this road, twenty years 
ago, when her John used to travel a good deal 
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on it?” Think of the sharp-visaged old maid 
who is indignant because you decline to take 
her torn bills and jagged “currency.” Think 
of the helpless people who have to be helped, 
and the ignorant who have to be instrueted, 
and the behindhand who haye to be burried 
up, aud the indignant who are to be reasoned 
with, and the foolish questions which are to be 
answered, not according to their folly! Think 
of all these things, we say, and then bless the 
lucky fate that made you a merchant, or a gro- 
cer, or a banker, or a rag-picker—anything but 
a conductor or a railroad agent ! 

“Bear and forbear!’ We do not mean you 
are to allow yourself to be crowded out of 
your seat by the encroaching elbows of your 
neighbor, nor to sit patiently by while some 
silly mamma’s darling baby drags wet candy 
over your broadcloth, or wipes orange-juiced 
fingers on your wife’s dun-colored dress! 
That would be a little too much for human na- 
ture to endure without remonstranee. We 
simply mean, try and regulate your conduct in 
some degree according to the Golden Rule. If 
children are noisy and disturb the even cur- 
rent of your thoughts, remember the time when 
you were a child yourself; if the old gentle- 
man in the corner snores too loudly, think of 
your own white-haired old father at home, and 
be charitable! We have seen venomous glances 
directed at the mother of a crying babe in the 
cars—aye, and from soft eyes, too, that could 
beam with gentle womanly light—that fairly 
made us indignant; as if the poor, nervous lit- 
tle woman was in any degree to blame—as if 
she were not already sufficiently worn out and 
fretted, without being made to feel that she 
was obnoxious to all her fellow-travelers! 

Not many months ago, the sleep of various 
“first-class travelers” in a night boat was sadly 
broken by the wailing and crying of a young in- 
fant, who, like Rachel of old,“ refused to be com- 
forted,” and kept its father walking up and 
down the saloon floor with it all night long. 
Our readers may very easily imagine the only 
half-suppressed complaints and comments of 
the other passengers, who found that sleep was 
a luxury to be wooed in vain. At length one 
of the state-room doors opened, and a cholerie ~ 
gentleman thrust forth his head and surveyed 
the dimly-lighted cabin where the tired-out 
father was ‘vainly endeavoring to quiet the 
restless little one. 

“T should like to know, sir,” said the indig- 
nant traveler, “where that child’s mother is, 
and why she is not here, taking care of it, so 
as to give other people a chance to sleep ? 
This noise is perfectly intolerable !”” 

The poor, pale father paused an instant in 
his efforts to still the little wailer, and answered 
quietly, “Do you wish to know where this 
child’s mother is, sir? Well, I will tell you. 
She is lying in her coffin, in the baggage-room, 
at this instant.” 

There was no word more of complaint, but 
a silence fell upon all who had been most 
ready to find fault. The gentleman who had 
asked the question went back to his state-room, 
dressed himself, and came out once more. 

“Give me the child,” he said, “I will take 
care of it while you lie down and try to get a 
little rest.” And all that night the little crea- 
ture had yolunteer nurses enough for ten ba- 
bies ! 

Should we be as ready to criticise our fellow- 
creatures, if we could always know all the cir- 
cumstances? There is a deep moral in this 
little incident, told by a gentleman who was 
himself present—a moral that should teach us 
all to “ bear and forbear” more than we do. 
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VISITING THE 


SICK. 


To visit the sick is a Christian duty ; and to 
learn how to make these visits pleasant and 
profitable to the sick, is another. Will you, 
kind friends, allow one who struggled with dis- 
ease upon a couch of pain, while days length- 
ened into weeks, the weeks to months, and 
even these to years—will you allow such a one» 
for the sake of her suffering friends, to offer a 
few suggestions on this subject ? 

It is a hard thing when the young heart is 
glowing with bright hopes for the future, when 
fancy is painting its most beautiful pictures for 
the young eyes to gaze upon, to be suddenly 
stricken down, to see all your bright hopes and 
plans, all your beautiful fancy pictures, lying 
in ruins at your feet. It isa hard thing atany 
time or age to be laid aside from life’s busy 
work, to feel that the world can get along just 
as well without you, to be shut away from 
‘even a ray of God’s blessed sunshine, to have 
the poor body racked with pain, but worst of 
all to know that long years may come and 
go ere health can return or death come to 
relieve. Such chastening does. “ for a time 
seem grievous,” but through the loving-kind- 
ness of a merciful God, it can “ bring forth the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness to them that 
are exercised thereby.” 

But aside from the unavoidable suffering 
from disease, inconsiderateness and thought- 
lessness in a sick room have been the cause of 
much more. How often has the relating of an 
exciting piece of news in. the presence of a sick 
person undone entirely a physician’s work of 
months! My dear friends, before you start on 
your errands of mercy to the sick, think of 
what you are going to say. Do not enter the 
house all out of breath and tell of a fearful 
railroad accident or horrible murder. Do not 
start back and utter an exclamation of surprise 
if the sick one seems nearer the “shining 
shore” than when you last saw her. Do not 
turn to an attendant at the bed-side and ask 
all manner of questions as to how she came te 
be worse, etc. Itis not pleasant to hear our 
own sufferings rehearsed. 

But above all things else, do not beg to goin 
a sick-room, and then with a woe-begone ex- 
pression and a little snuffling stand and 
“look” at the invalid as though she were on 
exhibition. This is very provoking as well as 
ludicrous in the extreme: . If you can not com- 
mand your feelings, you will do but little good 
in the sick room. <A cheerful smile in sickness 
is often stronger proof of sympathy than tears. 
Avoid the other extreme. Do not talk and 
laugh loudly, and say to the patient, “Why, 
how much better you look! you must be 
nearly well! You look nearly as well as you 
ever did,’ fancying that this is the kind of 
cheerfulness a sick person needs. You can not 
deceive us. We sick ones learn to be physiog- 
nomists and clairvoyants, and the desired re- 
sult is never obtained by telling us what we 
know is false, and, what we. know that you 
know to be false. You can not make us be- 
lieve that we are well when we are sick, and 
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all efforts at such deception annoy us. And 
when you struggle with your feelings, striving 
for our sakes to bear with you calm, hopeful 
faces, though your hearts are anxious and sad, 
when for our sakes your voices are gentle and 
cheerful, though your souls are burdened, you 
do not deceive us even then.. We are not un- 
mindful of your noble sacrifice, we appreciate 
the delicacy of your feeling, we respect you for 
your bravery and strength, we love you for 
your love and sympathy, proven to us in such 
a tender manner. 
who try to make us think that we are better 
or worse than we really are; that our sickness 
is all imaginary, or that death will soon end it; 
but we do want the pure, tender, delicate sym- 
pathy that a calm, hopeful, loving spirit al- 
ways brings us. We want the soothing, bless- 
ed influence around us that needs not words 
to give us strength and patience, and if words 
are spoken, the tuneful voice that calls a bless- 
ing from our hearts. 
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But we have wandered, and will renew sug- 
gestions. When you leave the sick-room for 
fear that “talking may disturb the inyalid,” do 
not sit down in an adjoining room, from which 
every word can be distinctly heard, and talk 
steadily for the next two hours ; and when you 
go to “ watch” through the night, please do not 
take a friend with you for company, and after 
satisfying yourself that the sick one is sleeping 
because her eyes are closed, commence “ whis- 
pering,” till warming with your subject, which 
is usually the invalid herself, you reach a pitch 
about half-way between the buzzing of a swarm 
of bees and the screech of a steam-engine, and 
then in the morning tell her friends that she 
has rested “ very comfortably through the 
night.” <A long train of sick-room experiences 
comes thronging into my mind as I write, 
many of them very painful even now, others 
assuming only a ludicrous aspect. A few of 
these incidents, without exaggeration, shall be 
committed to paper, with the prayer and hope 
that they may spare some poor sick friend 
somewhere from a like experience. 

Many people seem to have the idea that a 
person to become very sick must necessarily 
lose all his senses, especially that of hearing. 
Just think how entertaining such a conver- 
sation as the following, to one lying helpless, 
without even the power to say “ Stop /” 

“Do you think she’ll ever get well ?” 

“Ono! I shouldn’t be surprised at all if she 
didn’t live till morning.” 

“Do you know what the doctor thinks or 
her?” 

’ Well, he didn’t say much, but then any one 
could tell plain enough that he didn’t have 
much hopes of her.” 

“ How do you suppose her mother will stand 
it? Itll almost kill her, won’t it ?” 

“Ttll be a terrible blow. Won't you jest 
look and see if she’s warm ?” 

A pinch of the ear, and a not very tender 
rub of a hand across the face, brings the com- 
forting exclamation, “ Cold! I shouldn’t won- 
der if she never knew anything again !” 








We do not want those near . 
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But death does not come this time, and weary 
days and nights pass by, till at last the day ot 
triumph arrives, when the bed for a few mo- 
ments is exchanged for the arm-chair ; and with 
this day of victory a kind-hearted but very in- 
considerate old lady arrives too, to “cheer us 
up and help wait upon us.” Her words of 
cheer commence in this way. “ Well, poor 
child, you’ve been sick a long time, haven’t you? 
Your folks must be all clear worn out by this 
time!” Ah! what a thrust that was. Do not 
all invalids feel that the cross hardest to be 
borne in sickness is the knowledge that other 
hearts must ache for them; that other hands 
must grow weary in caring fer them; that pre- 
cious lives may be shortened by the effort to 
lengthen theirs. 
~ “Do you know how much the doctor charges 
a visit?” is the next inquiry, closing with the 
remark, “ doctors’ visits count up in the bill 
aredafully | {8 

Oh, we had almost forgotten about the care, 
the anxiety, the expense, and our heart was 
full of hope—the blessed hope of being well 
again, and of repaying, if possible, all that had 
been done for us. But back it all comes, and 
the poor weak nerves can hardly bear the 
shock. We were not strong enough to reason 
then, and the thoughts born of these few words 
fever the brain, till all thought is lost in delir- 
ium, and days and nights pass ere conscious- 
ness returns. Then over the same road again 
we have to go, from the terrible prostration, up, 
up slowly to the day of victory once more. 

What do you think our friend said the next 
time we saw her. To our great astonishment 
she asked, “Do you really think yowl be in- 
sane? J heard that the doctor told some one, 
that he didn’t know but you might be.” 

We do beg of you never to go to the sick 
and tell them what people are saying ot 
them. No one can suffer from disease any 
great length of time without calling forth re- 
marks not pleasant to hear, from those who 
have experienced but little bodily pain, and 
were cowards when they did, who have not 
mind enough to suffer mentally, nor heart 
enough to have a spark of pure sympathy for | 
those who can, and who are strangers entirely 
to that quality which “ suffereth long and is 
kind ;” and if you hear one who has long been 
an invalid called “ fidgety,” “ melancholy,” 
“ disappointed,” “insane,” or “lazy,” do’ not 
think it a kindness to tell the victim. 

Those who visit the sick for the purpose of — 
religious conversation and prayer, often from 
pure motives of giving comfort and doing 
good, sometimes make sad mistakes. Let not 
those who visit the sick for this purpose 
consider it a solemn duty to say all that 
they had intended to say, even though those ~ 
who should be their listeners are almost ut- — 
terly unable from pain and weakness to at- 
tend to a word that is said. Never shall we 
forget a severe ordeal through which we pass- 
ed one hot summer afternoon, during the fierce 
burning of three blisters, the pain of which was 
even yet surpassed by that which they were 
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intended to cure. A chilly presence in the 
room caused us to look up, and just inside the 
door stood a man with whom we had but lit- 
tle acquaintance, but whose missionary spirit 
had prompted him to pay us a-visit. After a 
few words with another in the room, he sud- 
denly turned and asked, “ Are you a professor, 
miss?” We could not have been more start- 
led had he said, ‘“‘ Have you a cow or a sheep 
to sell?” so abrupt and business-like was his 
manner; and in spite of blisters, in spite of 
pain, in spite of the solemn visage before us, 
we could not Keep from smiling, while the 
wicked thought suggested itself, ‘“‘ Ask him pro- 
fessor of what?” Question after question fol- 
lowed, then a long lecture upon the duty of 
bearing afflictions with patience and meekness, 
after which a very long prayer, the final exer- 
cise being the singing of two hymns. It was 
terrible then, and the recollection is terrible 
now, so we will turn to a more comforting 
scene for relief, and also to picture a Christian 
minister well fitted to offer consolation to the 
sick and dying. 

In imagination to-night we see his peaceful, 
sunny face and hear his gentle, soothing, con- 
siderate words. “Isee you are suffering and 
very weak to-day, so we will not talk much. 
Remember there is One who careth for you 
always. He isa precious Comforter. Look up 
to Him! Grow strong in His strength! Love 
Him, trust Him, pray to Him! To His love 
and care [commend you. Good-bye.” 

We could remember these few words. They 
left no weariness with them, but taught us to 
look up more trustingly to the precious Com- 
forter, to lean more heavily upon His strong 
arm, to pray more earnestly that our afflictions 
might “ work out for us an exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” ik Are 

We do not forget the doctors, and will talk 
about them another time. HOPE ARLINGTON. 
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NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


WE condense from the Tribune the following 
interesting accounts of the last moments of 
this highly esteemed American author: The 
death of Mr. N. P. Willis, which took place on 
Sunday evening, January 21st, at his resi- 
dence, Idlewild, on the North River, although 
not an occasion of surprise to the circle of 
intimate friends who had watched the pro- 


gress of the chronic maladies against which he | 


had so bravely fought for many years, will 
awaken a feeling of tender regret over a wide 
portion of our country which recognized the 
brilliant qualities of his mind, and the peculiar 
traits of character, that gave him such marked 
distinction as an American poet, a lively and 
sparkling essayist, and a popular journalist. 
Mr. Willis was born in Portland, Me., on the 
20th of January, 1807, and had just completed 
his sixtieth year. He received his early edu- 
cation at the Boston Latin School, and at 
Phillips Andover Academy, where he was pre- 
pared for Yale College, at which institution he 
graduated in 1827. During his residence in 
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New Haven he published a series of poems 
entitled “Scripture Sketches.” After leaving 
college, he wrote for the periodical press until 
1828, when he established the ‘“ American 
Monthly Magazine,” which was continued 
about two years, after which he joined Mr. 
George P. Morris in conducting the “New 
York Mirror.” Soon after this he visited Europe, 
where he remained several years, writing for 
the press. While in England he married Miss 


Stace, an English lady. In 1837 he returned 


to America, and settled near Owego, in the 
State of New York, residing in a romantic 
spot which he named Glenmary. In 1839 he 
became one of the editors of a paper called the 
“Corsair,” and again visited England, where he 
published “ Letters From Under a Bridge,” and 
a volume of poems. He also contributed the 
letter-press descriptions to Bartlett’s “‘ Views of 
the Scenery of the United States and Canada.” 
He returned to America in 1844 and joined his 
former associate, Mr. Morris, in the editorship of 
the “ Daily Evening Mirror.” The death of his 
wife, and his own failing health, induced him to 
make. a third visit to Europe, where he soon 
after published a work under the title of 
“Dashes at Life witha Free Pencil.” He re- 
turned to New York in 1846, and married a 








daughter of the Hon. Joseph Grinnell, of New 
Bedford, who survives him. Soon after this, in 
connection with Mr. Morris, he established the 
“Home Journal,” which rapidly won a large 
share of the public favor, and has continued 
from that time to the present, a popular and 
almost unique organ of literature, society, 
fashionable life, and the needs of the day. The 


reputation of ‘this favorite journal was due, in 


a great degree, to the assiduity, tact, and ver- 
satile literary powers of Mr. Willis. He was 
never weary of his task; never at a loss for 
suggestive themes, never wanting in skill of 
adaptation, in curious surprises of expression, 
or in flowing wealth of original illustration. 
His devotion to his editorial duties was like 
that of a fond mother to her pet child. The 
languor of disease seemed to produce no effect 
on the fertility of his pen. His mental energy 
triumphed over the weakness of his bodily 
frame, and the dashes of quaint humor and the 
utterance of dainty conceits which constantly 
enlivened the columns of his journal were 
often produced in the intervals of pain, or 
dictated amid the pangs of lingering illness. 
Even until within a few days of his death he 
would not consent to relinquish his grasp of 
the pen, maintaining the same persistent energy 
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which had kept him firm at his pest through 
so many years of hopeless invalidism. 

No man caught with a quicker eye the fleet- 
ing aspects of social comedy, or reproduced 
their rainbow colors with a more dexterous 
touch. His poetry shows that he was not 
destitute of the deeper sentiment for the exer- 
cise of which he had little use in the airy 
sketches which charm alike by the frivolity of 
their tone and.the piquancy of their diction. 
As we have not seldom had occasion to remark 
before, his lightest compositions often betrayed 
a subtile delicacy of discrimination, an acute 
perception of evanescent differences and simi- 
larities of relation, which, if applied to the dis- 
cussion of graver and more profound topics, 
would have given him the name of a masterin 
a sphere of intellect in which he has now 
scarcely the credit of an imperfect initiation. 











On Physiology. 





A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the varions phenomena of 
life.—Cahanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge, —Hosea iv. 6. 
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HEALTH AT HOME; 
OR, HYGIENE IN ITS PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RELATIONS. —No, TL. 


BY JOHN H. GRISCOM, M.D. 





If in the preceding numbers the subject has 
been clearly presented, the reader must be con- 
vinced that so important a means of sustaining 
life as breathing, should be most scrupulously 
guarded against the possibility of deterioration, 
or the inhalation of impurities of any kind or 
degree. 
breathing itself not only deprives the air of a 
considerable portion of its vital properties, and 
thus unfits it for asecond inhalation, but more- 
over puts in the place of the removed oxygen 
a certain amount of another gas, which is ab- 
solutely poisonous. Thus there are two sources 
of danger to the animal which breathes the 
same air more than once: first, the deficiency 
of oxygen, and second, the presence of car- 
bonic acid gas. The chyle of the food can not 
be thoroughly vitalized, or the blood thor- 
oughly purified, without the fullest action of 
all the oxygen that can be inhaled with the 
purest atmosphere in the largest amount. » - 

And here let us stop to advert to a remark 
often uttered by people, viz., that the air is 
“too strong for them.” This expression does 
not conyey any very definite idea, and is eyi- 
dently derived from some erroneous view of 
the nature of the air. If by it, it is meant that 
the air is too pure, that it contains too much 
oxygen, then it is simply absurd, for in this 
particular all parts of the general atmosphere 
are precisely alike. The chemical constituents 
of the free atmosphere never vary. It is, how- 
ever, true, that what may be termed the me- 
chanical qualities of the atmosphere differ in 
different localities. It is well known that the 
air is the vehicle of some of the most deleteri- 








We have seen that the very act of | 








ous agencies, such as marsh miasms, which 
produce intermittent fever, also the miasm of 
yellow fever, cholera, and other virulent dis- 
eases, But these are influences entirely inde- 
pendent of the chemical composition of the air 
itself, which is such as to yield good, and good 
only, to those who inhale it in its purity. What 
is meant by “ too strong air,” therefore, proba- 
bly refers to such influences as too great abun- 
dance of aqueous vapor, emanations from the 
soil, from stagnant waters, etc., which are im- 
purities, and can not properly be regarded in 
any other light. 

The impurities here noticed are what may 
be called natural products, @. ¢., independent of 
any human agency. But the impurities result- 
ing from the use of fhe atmosphere by animals, 
and their concentration in our dwellings and 
cities, where the poisonous products are increas- 
ed many fold by their long retention and the ab- 
sence of ventilation, constitute causes of sick- 
ness more abundant and powerful than those 
derived from natural sources, owing to their 
greater intensity and the larger number of 
persons exposed to them. 

Few are aware of the enormous amount and 
virulent character of the effete matters con- 
stantly eliminated from their own bodies, o1 
which the following calculations may serve to 
give some idea: 

“The average amount* exhaled from the 
lungs and skin of a healthy adult of ordinary 
size, in twenty-four hours, is about forty ounces, 
and of this quantity, about ten dwt. (half an 
ounce) consists of animal matter.” 


From these data it is easy to calculate the 
amount of effete emanations from the bodies 
of any number of persons occupying one room, 
or one building; we have but to multiply the 
above amounts by the number of individuals, 
to convince ourselves of the highly deleterious 
nature of any atmosphere breathed by a num- 
ber of persons for a few successive hours, a 
fact which soon becomes apparent to the 
senses, as well as demonstrative upon the 
health. 

Take for example one of our public school 
buildings, in many of which not less than 
twelve hundred pupils are confined six hours 
a day, for five days in the week, and often a 
large number several evenings in the week in 
addition. Assuming the amount eliminated 
from the lungs and bodies of the children to 
be equal to that above given for adults (which 
under their circumstances of exercise of bodies 
and lungs can not be very wide of the truth), 
there will every day be about one thousand 
(1,000) pounds of effete matter thrown out 
upon the air, and which, if there is no ventila- 
tion, must remain to poison their delicate tis- 
sues. In the course of a single week there 
will be produced the enormous amount of éwo 
tons of these foul matters. And this is inde- 
pendent of the dust and dirt and moisture de- 
rived from other sources, or the gases from 
combustion of fuel, oil, and gas, or the emana- 
tions from the gutters, etc., of the streets, 
which, to a greater or less extent, find their 
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way into the building. In such a school, with 
no other means of ventilation than the acci- 
dental one of the occasional opening of doors 
and windows, and their crevices when closed, 
it is not difficult to perceive that a large pro- 
portion of this foul and poisonous matter must 
be retained within the walls, to produce its 
injurious effects upon the blood of the children 
and teachers. 

But it is not the impurities thus eliminated 
in their primary state which alone poison the 
air. As before stated, a certain portion of 
these excretions, ten dwt., or about two per 
cent., is animal matter, that is, matter separa- 
ted directly from the animal tissues, and hay- 
ing an organized character, and which, though 
existing in the form of a vapor, is void of the 
diffusive property possessed by carbonic acid 
and other gases, floats about in the air, and be- 
comes attached to the clothing and persons of 
the inmates, or to the walls and furniture, and 
becomes decomposed and converted into @ 
miasm or poison of an exceedingly offensive 
and deleterious character, productive of worse 
diseases than carbonic acid or the other more 
gaseous matters. Any one who enters a close 
room which has been occupied a few hours by 
a large number of people, even the most clean- 
ly, can not fail to perceive a peculiarly offensive 
odor, which the inmates themselves are uncon- 
scious of, because it commenced after their 
gathering together, and has increased gradual- 
ly, allowing their senses to become accustomed, 
and hence insensible, to it. 

There is, however, very often produced a 
great sense of oppression, causing a copious 
breaking out of perspiration, requiring the use 
of fans even in cold weather, and culminating 
in headache, difficult breathing, and sometimes 
reaching to absolute exhaustion and swooning. 
All these result from the various causes we 
have noticed, viz.: the loss of oxygen, the 
presence of carbonic acid and watery vapor, 
preventing the proper decarbonization of the 
blood, while the disgusting odor is doubtless 


- for the most part from the exuded animal mat- 


ter spoken of. 

But if the effects above noted, which are 
temporary, and may be recovered from by the 
remoyal of the offending circumstances, by the 
admission of fresh air to the apartment, or by 
the removal of the oppressed and fainting 
person to the open air—if these were all the 
evils of such unnatural circumstances we might 
be content to let these foul practices go on 
unchecked, for only those who choose to 
endure them would be the sufferers. But 
unhappily the evil does not end with a recov- 
ery from a fainting fit, or with relief from 
oppression when the open air is gained. Im- 
pressions more durable and more serious are 
too often seen. In these circumstances we 
find the actual causes of a large proportion of 
the protracted fevers, and other still more 
permanent diseases, which prevail in cities, 
and from which are derived much of their 
great mortality. 

The matters eliminated from animals during 
life are no less poisonous to others than those 
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from dead animals, in proportion to the quan- 
tity. Every one is aware of the disgusting and 
injurious character of decaying animal sub- 
stances, and how important it is that all dead 
bodies should be buried, or otherwise disposed 
of, to avoid the effects upon the living of the 
putrefactive process. A dead animal, as a 
horse, weighing several hundred pounds, when 
undergoing decomposition, gives forth an enor- 
mous amount of solid, liquid, and gaseous 
material. The quantity given off by the living 
body is less, only because of the greater slow- 
ness of the changes during life, but their pois- 
onous character, and their effects upon others, 
are the same, varying only in extent and intens- 
ity. Hence comes much of the typhus, intermit- 
tent, and other fevers, the consumption, scrofula, 
cholera infantum, hydrocephalus, and many 
other disorders, both acute and chronic, which 
afflict mankind, especially in cities, where peo- 
ple and animals of all sorts are densely crowd- 
ed, where there is so much combustion of fuel 
and gas, where manufactories of all kinds add 
their taints to the air, and where artificial 
ventilation is so completely ignored and neg- 
lected. 

The decomposition of these excretions is 
greatly hastened by dampness, especialiy when 
combined with heat. It is for this reason that 
the occupants of cellars, and other apartments 
into which the sun’s beams never penetrate, 
obtain an odor of person by which they are 
easily detected ; a peculiar, disagreeable, musty 
smell pervades the clothing, and even the per- 
son, especially the hair, indicative of some 
damp, unventilated locality; and among such 
we may be sure to find pale, sallow faces, from 
unoxygenized blood, forms either emaciated 
by unyitalized food, or bloated from obstructed 
circulation; and when diseases prevail, they 
are of the low, prostrating, febrile, and disor- 
ganizing character; even trifling complaints 
produce in such places a mortality as great 
as more serious ones in drier, purer, and bet- 
ter ventilated localities and apartments. 


But it is not the indoor atmosphere alone 
that is affected by the respiration, excretions, 
and changes of structure of human and other 
animals; nor is the injurious influence of air 
thus depraved exerted solely upon the occu- 
pants of the household. In every large city, 
and in every village, the crowding together of 
human beings exerts a deleterious influence 
upon the general air. Even in different parts 
of a city, populated with different densities, 
this influence is observed, in proportionate 
degree, upon the health, longevity, and mor- 
tality of the respective inhabitants. To be 
convinced of this, we have to consider, in 
addition to the effete matter excreted by the 
bodies of the inhabitants, the increased amount 
of refuse animal and vegetable substances 
which accompany an increased population. 

Thus, a family residing on a farm of twenty 
acres in the open country, have just as much 
air above and around them as five hundred or 
one thousand families living on twenty acres 
in the city of New York. But what a vast 








difference in the rapidity and extent with 
which the air of the two localities is used up 
in respiration, and in the amount of putres- 
cence discharged into the air from animal 
and vegetable decomposition, and from the 
emanations of the animal bodies, both brute and 
human, and how yast the difference in the 
facilities of ventilation! The ratio of this dif- 
ference it would be impossible to calculate, but 
would be feebly expressed by a unit in the one 
case, and millions in the other. Nor is this 
all. Independent of the magnified circum- 
stances of deterioration, there is in cities a 
corresponding obstruction to the natural means 
of aerial purification. Into a large portion of 
the dwellings in a city, the direct light and 
heat of the sun never penetrate; and the 
winds, which are the great purifiers of the 
air the world over, are deprived of a great 
portion of their sanitary power, being excluded 
by the high walls and the compactess of the 
buildings from freely visiting even the streets 
which traverse the inhabited space, while the 
interior of the houses are, in most cases, com- 
pletely closed against them. 
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EVILS OF THE SEWING-MACHINE. 


THE sewing-machine has proved itself a bless- 
ing to society in a thousand ways; but its use, 
like the use of everything else, can be made a 
source of much physical suffering to the opera- 
tor. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
furnishes some startling information with re- 
spect to the injurious results of constant work 
on this convenient instrument: 

“A French physician, M. Guibout, says: ‘A 
young woman, whom he had known as the 
very picture of vigorous health, presented her- 
self at his office in such a condition of emacia- 
tion, and with such a change of countenance, 
that he was greatly shocked at her appearance. 
The explanation which she gave was as fol- 
lows : 
night, she had been working on a sewing-ma- 
chine known as the “American machine.” The 


constant motion of the lower extremities in © 
/ come home 


| You wre ashamed to say them. You postpone 
| them until you have purged yourself—your 


propelling it had produced such weakness that 
she was often compelled to suspend her work; 
and to the frequency of this effect and the fa- 
tigue resulting from it, she attributed the loss 
of strength and ‘flesh ftom which she was suf- 
fering.’ “During the past year, he goes on to 
say, be found in the hospital Saint-Louis three 
similar cases; and during the present year he 
had already found five in the same hospital. 
He also adds that within a month ‘two fe- 
males, entirely unknown to each other, and 
working in different shops, called upon him the 
same day, to consult him for similar symptoms. 
The first of these, a blonde, in the most vigor- 
ous health when she began to work at the ma- 
chine, in seven or eight months had become 
enfeebled, her general health had declined, and 
she had become the subject of a membraneous 
irritation which was daily increasing. She said, 
also, that many of the girls in the same estab- 
lishment were affected in the same way, by the 
same cause, “the continual movement of the 
lower limbs, the jar and the swaying of the 
body,” and that many of them had been so an- 
noyed as to be obliged frequently to suspend 
their work and leave the shop for a time. 
“The second of these two patients was a bru- 
nette, of entirely different temperament from 
the other. She had been obliged to give up 


For seven months, from morning till | 
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her place after working at the machine for a 
year, on account of the same symptoms. To 
the inquiry as to any local excitement produced 
by it, she answered in the affirmative. To 
translate her own words: ‘Among 500 women 
who worked with me, there were at least 200 
who suffered as I did ; so that the operatives 
were constantly changing, none of them being 
able to stay long. It is a constant going and 
coming of women, who enter strong and well 
and who go out weak and emaciated.’” 


Ladies, do not drive the sewing-machine too 
hard. Moderate use proves it a blessing; too 
frequent use will make it a curse, so far as 
health is concerned. 
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DRINKING UNPROFITABLE. 


Iv has become a sort of popular, almost na- 
tional, faith, that it is not possible to be truly 
happy unless you drink. Among certain class- 
es—and they are by no means exclusively the 
lowest—drink is the beginning and end of ey- 
erything. The very name of liquor is held to 
be synonymous with enjoyment, and the dearer 
the liquor the more it is prized and coveted. 
Yet every man who is not a downright drunk- 
ard is well aware that the pleasures of drinking 
are, beyond a certain point, a mockery, a delu- 
sion, and asnare. I put it to any one who has 
stood half the night at a pewter bar, or sat half 
the night in a club-room, drinking, smoking, 
and bandying reckless talk, if the enjoyment 
of such an evening has been anything like that 
of a few quiet hours spent at home with a book 
or a newspaper? The evil influence of tavern 


_ pleasures on the health is too obvious to be de- 


' ing bout yet. 


nied by any one, and the illusory nature of the 
pleasures themselves would be undeniable also, 
if the persons who indulge in them did not de- 
ceive themselves and put the truth out of sight. 
No one ever brought any good out of a drink- 
It is a short, feverish spasm of 


| animal enjoyment, which leaves nothing be- 


| reproach, and headache. 








hind but moroseness, regret, bad temper, self- 
I should like to ask 
you, sir, if you say your prayers when you 
in that state? No—you don’t, 


mind and your lips—by more sober and ra- 
tional behavior. Next night, when you pass the 
hours quietly at home with a book or a friend, 


| you feel that you have had real enjoyment, that 


the time has passed pleasantly, that you have 
learned something, and that you have not in- 
jured your health. You are not ashamed to 
say your prayers, and you get up next morning 
with a clear head, a good appetite, and an in- 
creased faculty for work and the enjoyment of 
life—All the Year Round. 
; Bp ey 

CHILDREN are impartial judges, and their in- 
tuitive judgment should often be heeded. A 
little girl in a neighboring city had heard of the 
fame of a popular preacher, and desired her 
mother to take her to his church. The mother 
gratified her request, and when the child was 
returning home, she looked up and _ said, 
“Mother, I don’t like the preaching of Mr. 
a hss Why do you not?” “ Because, moth- 
er, he speaks of God just as if He was his cousin. 
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CONGRESSIONAL EXCURSIONISTS. 


WE present herewith sketches of character, 
with portraits and biographies, of a few of the 
distinguished excursionists who were invited 
to celebrate the opening of the Union Pacific 
Railroad to the one hundredth parallel of longi- 
tude in October last. We had intended to give 
portraits and sketches of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the management of the Railway, 
but we were unable to obtain the likenesses of 
many of them. We shall, however, try to do 
so at another time, and must content ourselves 
at present with the following: 


HON. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WADE. 

This gentleman is not far from five feet ten inches in 
height, and his weight must be nearly 170 pounds. He 
is broad-shouldered, has a large chest, and is compactly 
built. The circumference of his brain 
is not so proportionally great as its 
length and height. The whole organ- 
ization is of good texture and quality. 
Observe the height from the ear to the 
top—it is immense. Firmness, giving 
decision and stability, Self-Esteem, 
giving dignity and self-reliance, are 
prominent traits in his character. Ap- 
probativeness is moderate, rendering 
him comparatively indifferent to the 
opinion of Mrs. Grundy. His integrity 
will not be questioned by those who 
know him, but his devotional feeling is 
not so strongly marked. He is decided- 
ly incredulous, requires positive proof 
before he will accept anything as true. 
His sympathies are strong and his af- 
fections are ardent. He has the most 
perfect control over all his impulses, 
and he will turn neither to the right 
nor to the left, for fear or favor. No 
amount of opposition, no amount of 
flattery, would turn him from a pur- } 
pose. He may be likened to a rock, 
against which the waves of popular ap- 
plause or denunciation would vainly 
dash themselves in the effort to dis- 
lodge him, He would remain proof 
against the ebbing and flowing of the 
tides of opinion. He has too little 
Cautiousness to make himirresolute or 
timid, too little Secretiveness to make 
him cunning, and not enough Acquisi- 
tiveness to make him sordid; while his 
appetite is so moderate that he is not 
much inclined to indulge in luxuries, as 
such, using only such substances for 
food as are healthful and indispensable. 
His love for the beautiful and the fan- 
ciful are quite subordinate to his re- 
gard for the useful; indeed, such an 
organization as this may well be de- 
nominated utilitarian. He is a great 
obseryer, with decidedly large percep- 
tive faculties, and withal a good thinker. 

His language is sufficient to make hima - 
clear and forcible though not a copious speaker. He 
should be very methodical, and prompt in keeping en- 
gagements, and especially desirous of being among the 
foremost. That is a striking face, a very prominent 
nose, a long, full upper lip, strong jaws, a prominent 
chin, high cheek-bones, speaking, nay, flashing, dark 
brown eyes, which when animated are electrical. But 
the power of the man lies in his executiveness, resolu- 
tion, steadfastness, dignity, and force of character. It 


will appear in the following biographical sketch that this - 


gentleman was thrown upon his own resources at an 
early age, that he has been the architect of his own for- 
tune, and as such is a fair representative of the great 
body of American citizens. 


_ Hon. Benjamin Franklin Wade, Us; 3. Senator from 
Ohio, was born in Springfield, Mass., October 27, 1809. 





His father was a soldier in the revolutionary war. Being 
poor, his early education was obtained for the most part 
in the common schools during the winter, the summers 
of his youth being usually spent on a farm or in cutting 
timber. In 1826 he began to study for the legal profes- 
sion, and in 1828 was admitted to the bar in Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, where he has ever since resided. In 1835 
he was elected prosecuting attorney of that county, and 
in 1837 he was elected to the Senate of Ohio, to which 
body he was twice re-elected. In 1847 he was chosen by 
the Legislature presiding judge of the third judicial dis- 
trict of the State, and in 1851 he was elected a member 
of the U. 8. Senate, to which body he was again returned 
in 1857. In the Senate Mr. Wade has been prominent as 
a leader, first of the anti-slavery Whigs, and afterward of 
the Republicans. Im 1852 he voted, with only five other 


senators, to repeal the fugitive slave law; he also spoke 
and voted against Mr. Douglas’ bill to abrogate the Mis- 
souri Compromise ; against the Lecompton Constitution 
for Kansas in 1858; against Mr. Slidell’s bill for appro- 
priating $30,000,000 for the acquisition of Cuba, and 









HON. BENJAMIN F. WADE. 


against all schemes of compromise between North and 
South propounded after My. Lincoln’s election. The 
Homestead bill, making a free grant of 160 acres of pub- 
lic land to every actual settler, he advocated for years, 
and it was in his charge when it finally passed the Senate, 
in 1862. He has always: voted on every measure for the 
protection of American industry; he supported the Agri- 
cultural College bill, as well as the Pacific Railroad bill. 
He also favored the discontinuance of. West. Point as a 
military academy, on the gronud that it is essentially 
aristocratic,.anomalous, and.impolitic. In the yery out- 
break of the war, Mr. Wade advocated its vigorous pros- 
ecution by the Government. On the opening of the 


_Thirty-seventh Congress. he became chairman of the 
joint committee on the conduct of the war, appointed 


by the two, Houses, and also took an active part in urging 
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the enactment of a law providing for the confiscation of 
all the property of leading rebels, and for emancipation 
of their slaves. He spoke and voted for the bill making 
Treasury notes a legal tender, for the bills abolishing 
slavery, and for the so-called black laws of the District 
of Columbia. As chairman of the Territorial Committee, 
he reported a bill, in 1862, abolishing slavery in all the 
territories of the Government, and prohibiting it in any 
that may hereafter be acquired. Mr. Wade has always 
insisted on the utmost economy being exercised in the 
public expenditures, and in holding officials to a strin- 
gent accountability. He is now one of the oldest, ablest, 
and most respected members of the United States Senate. 


HON. JOHN B. ALLEY. 


This is, perhaps, one of the clearest-minded men in 
Congress; and yet it is not at all likely that he would be 
so judged from his personal appearance. In manner he 
is plain, without formality or the least attempt at display. 
He simply seeks the truth, accepts the truth, and lives 
the truth. There is nothing about him of the light or 
trifling, nothing of pretension or ego- 
tism; but the more he is known the 
more highly will he be appreciated. He 
is a most rigid economist. He saves 
his time and saves his means, wasting 
nothing. He sympathizes with those 
who suffer, and would help them to help 
themselves; but he is no indiscrim- 
inate giver to indiscriminate appli- 
cants for favors. He has great natural 
shrewdness and sagacity in the dis- 
cernment of motives and character, 
knowing human nature through and 
through, and is the last man to be de- 
ceived or imposed upon, Judging from 
the portrait before us, one would infer 
that he was a quiet, easy, peaceful 
spirit, without much pluck or perseve- 
rance; but a more careful inspection 
reveals the fact, that he is one of the 
most resolute and determined spirits 
to bemet with. Combativeness, Firm- 
ness, and Self-Esteem are very large. 
Cautidusness, Concentration, Secre- 
tiveness, and Intellect are also promi- 
nent. He is watchful, self-restrained, 
definite, practical. The whole nature is 
warmed up by ardent affection, strong 
friendships, and love of home and coun- 
try. Observe the lips, how long, and 
how full! See how high the head is from 
the ear to the top! This we consider 
one of the most remarkable heads in the 
group. With a stronger body, with vi- 
tal powers unimpaired, he would be one 
of the most energetic and executive of 
men. *It is such an organization that 
secures success in nearly everything it 
touches. : 

Mr. Alley is a Representative in Con- 
gress from the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. He was born in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, January 7, 1817. 
He received a common school educa- 
tion in his native town, and was ap- 
prenticed while quite young to the 
shoe-making business. His appren- 
ticeship expired when he was nineteen years of age. In 
the following year he entered largely into the shoe-mantu- 
facturing business, and in 1847 he established himself in 
Boston as a hide and leather merchant, where he has 
been preeminently successful. He has taken a leading 
part in the politics of his town and State; was a member 
of the City Council of Lynn, and owes his present ad- 
yancement to genuine ability and sterling integrity. 


HON. BENJAMIN. MARKLEY BOYER. 


This gentleman has a finely formed head on a delicate- 
ly constructed body, but the fiber is fine and tough, 
and the whole symmetrical and well proportioned. If 
he take time to rest and recuperate, if he live temper- 
ately and sleep plentifully, all the functions of body and 
brain will do their allotted work, and he continue in 
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working order, even to old age. His danger lies in too 
much mentality with too little vitality to sustain it. The 
most abstemious and temperate habits, with a careful 
avoidance of excesses, will be necessary to keep him in a 
healthy condition. This done, he will display rare tal- 
ents as a thinker, a scholar, an orator. He should be 
diligent in the pursuit of an object, faithful in the dis- 
charge of his studies, reliable in matters of honor and in- 
tegrity, respectful, kindly, dignified, and manly. Though 
witty and fond of fun, he will rarely lose sight of gentle- 
manly proprieties in the exhibition of his wit. Sarcastic 
he may be, but not vindictive. He will be imaginative, 
poetical, with great love for that which is chaste, refined, 
tasteful, perfect. He is more affectionate than demonstra- 
tive, more resolute and executive than he appears, and has 
more policy and wisdom-than many give him credit for. 
He is ambitious, aspiring, and will continue to rise. Our 
portrait of this gentleman is far from satisfactory to 
ourselves, though it is a fair copy of the photograph from 
which we engraved. 

Mr. Boyer is the Republican Representative elect from 
the Sixth Pennsylvania Congressional District. He was 
born in Montgomery County, Penn., January 22, 1822, 
and graduated from the University of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia, in 1841. He then commenced to study law, 
and subsequently entered into the practice of that pro- 
fession. From 1848 to 1850 he held the important office 
of District Attorney for Montgomery County, Penn., 
and was subsequently elected Representative from 
his native State to the Thirty-ninth Congress. Mr. 
Boyer has been eminently successful in the practice of 
his profession. His Congressional career has also been a 
marked success, and his constituents have shown their 
appreciation of his talent and energy by re-electing him 
to the Fortieth Congress. 


HON. JAMES W. PATTERSON. 


This is a scholarly temperament, an open, free, and 
flexible nature. In stature he is tall and well propor- 
tioned. The body is ample for its purposes, but is well 
subordinated by the mind. He lives in his brain, as it 
were, rather than in the body, and all the animal nature 
is subject to the higher nature. Though incredulons, 
even of the ‘‘ doubting Thomas™*ort, his mind is open 
to impressions, free from bigotry and superstition, and 
like tke plate of the photographer when held in right re- 
lation to the light, takes a clear and truthful impression. 
Those features indicate a cultured and sprightly mind. 
Look at the ample forehead, notice the oratorical eye, the 
emphatic and almost aggressive nose, the long upper lip, 
the prominent chin, and the length, breadth, dignity, and 
expressiveness of the whole. There is ability to under- 
stand science and philosophy here. Mathematics, as- 
tronomy, and other natural sciences would simply be di- 
versions to sucha mind. He would readily comprehend 
and as readily apply them. He will shine in statesman- 
ship, in oratory, and in general scholarship ; but his 
right sphere is in teaching the teachers, in directing 
minds to the development of ideas and principles. He 
could excel in authorship, and ought to produce both 
prose and poetry, to be read, ‘‘not for a day, but for all 
time.” He is something of a Seneca and a Cicero com- 
bined, thongh he may not realize it. Heis emphatically 
a man with ten talents, the right use of which will be 
required of him. His Benevolence is specially large, his 
social feelings not less conspicuous, while Combative- 
ness, Firmness, and Self-Esteem are prominent. Vener- 
ation, Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness are but moder- 
ately developed. He scarcely appreciates the true value 
of property, regards doing right and doing good cardinal 
principles. But he has no feelings of deference toward 
those whose claims for superiority are. not based on per- 
sonal worth. In estimating another, the question with 
him would be, what has he done? not, who was his 
grandfather or his grandmother? We predict a hopeful 
future for this gentleman. : 

Mr. Patterson, Senator from New Hampshire, was 
born in Henniker, Merrimack County, New Hampshire, 
July 2, 1523. His education was completed at Dartmouth 
College, from which institution he graduated in 1848. 
Four years subsequently he returned to the same college, 
where he filled the position of tutor fora year or two. 
In 1854 he was appointed Professor of Mathematics, 
which post he held until 1859, when he was transferred to 
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the chair of Professor of Astronomy and Meteorology, in 
the same college. This professorship he occupied until 
1865. From 1858 to 1861 he was school-commissioner for 
Grafton County, and at the same time was Secretary of 
the Board of Education for the State. In 1862 he served 
in the State Legislature, and was afterward elected a 
Representative from New Hampshire to the Thirty-ninth 
Congress. He has served on the Committees on Expend- 
iture in the Treasury Department; on the District of 
Columbia; on Foreign Affairs, etc. In 1864 he was ap- 
pointed a Regent of the Smithsonian Institute, serving 
in that capacity until December, 1865. Mr. Patterson is 
a Republican, and one of the new members of the United 
States Senate. He has gained his present position solely 
by his own unaided efforts; having from eighteen years 
upward worked his own way, and secured for himself a 
thorough education and his present success. 


HON. JOHN H. FARQUHAR. 


This portrait represents a most amiable gentleman. 
What can I do for you? or what can we together do to 
best serve the public good? would be the first questions 
with him. Seeing these traits conspicuously manifested, 
he would be first sought to serve. His own personal 
ends would be altogether secondary; and he would 
sacrifice more through a desire to do good, to confer 
favors, to improve the condition of his State and nation 
than the majority of men. In intellect, he is clear, prac- 
tical, scientific; in morals, honest, hopeful, philan- 
thropic. Socially, he is friendly, affectionate, and his 
love of home combined makes him truly patriotic. His 
executiveness is fairly indicated, but he is no belligerent 
from choice, and will only fight on the defensive ; not as 
an aggressor—nor for pay orfame. As ajudge, he would 
seek the golden mean between extremer, and see to it 
that justice modified by mercy be done unto all. He is 
no blind bigot, no worshiper of ideas or of men, but is at 
once a kindly, cautious, consistent Christian gentleman. 
If not a genius, he is amply stocked with strong practical 
common sense; and if not a shrewd, cunning, selfish 
politician, he is a concilatory, broad, liberal, comprehen- 
sive statesman. 

Mr. Farquhar, Representative in Congress from In- 
diana, was born in Frederick County, Md., December 20, 
1818, and at fourteen years of age removed with his 
father’s family to Indiana. In 1837 he removed to 
Brookville, where he has since resided. From 18387 to 
1840 he was employed by the State of Indiana as civil 
engineer. He then commenced the study of law, and 
has practiced his profession since 1843. In 1852 he was 
appointed secretary of the Indiana Senate, and chief 
clerk of the State House of Representatives. In 1852 he 
was a candidate for Congress, but was defeated by Jim 
Lane (of subsequent Kansas notoriety). In 1861 he was 
commissioned as captain in the Nineteenth United 
States Infantry, in which capacity he served until August, 
1864, when he was elected a representative from his 
adopted State to the Thirty-ninth Congress. In politics, 
Mr. Farquhar is a Republican. 


HON. R. B. HAYES. 


Mr. Hayes is a good-sized, well-formed man. He is 
between the extremes of large and small, or lean and 
stout. He is every way well made, bas a handsome head 
on a rather handsome body, and a face which would 
introduce him favorably anywhere, His complexion is 
light, skin florid, temperament composed of the vital- 
motive and mental in almost equal proportions. He is 
neither too fast nor too slow, excitable or sluggish, but 
he is at once sufficiently energetic, original, comprehen- 
sive, dignified, and resolute. He is more profound than 
showy, and has more application than versatility. He 
will finish what he begins, and make thorough work. 
He has a hopeful, happy, loving nature; is eminently 
social, fond of home and all that belongs thereto; indeed, 
when surrounded by wife, children, and friends he is as 
happy as a king on his throne, and as hospitable to all 
as he is thoughtful and considerate, But to be more 
specific. This gentleman is comparatively young in 
years, and younger in spirit. Though he has already 
accomplished much, he has by no means reached the 
climax of his fame. He is a rising young statesman, 
and, if spared, will, in the course of a few years, be found 
in the front ranks of the best minds in the nation. We 
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base our prediction on the following points: First, he 
has a capital constitution, both inherited and acquired, 
with temperate habits. Secondly, a large and well- 
formed brain, with a cultivated mind; with strong in- 
tegrity, honor, generosity, hopefulness, sociability, and 
ambition, and all well guided by practical good sense. 
At present he may seem to lack fire.and enthusiasm, but 
age and experience will give him point and emphasis. 
Mark us! this gentleman will not disappoint the best ex- 
pectations of the most hopeful. 

Mr. Hayes represents the Second Ohio Congressional 
District in Congress, He was born in Delaware, Ohio, 
October 6, 1822, and graduated from Kenyon College in 
the same State. He afterward studied at and graduated 
from the Law School at Cambridge, and adopted law as 
his profession. From 1808 to 1861 he was City Solicitor 
of Cincinnati. Then he became Major, and afterward 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers, 
doing good service with that regiment. In 1862 he was 
promoted to the position of Colonel of the same regiment, 
and afterward Brigadier-General, In 1864 he was elected 
to the Thirty-ninth Congress from the Second Ohio Con- 
gressional District, and was re-elected to the Fortieth 
Congress in 1866. Mr, Hayes is a Republican in political 
sentiment. 

HON. RALPH P. BUCKLAND. 


This is a quiet, modest, unassuming character, one 
that would as well become a white cravat and the robes 
asthe sword orthescepter. That is avery high, long, and 
well-proportioned head. It is comparatively narrow be- 
tween the cars, indicating much kindness, forbearance, 
and meekness rather than a disposition to contend. He 
would settle his disputes by arbitration, by conciliatory 
measures, rather than by force or constraint. His char- 
acter centers in his intellect and moral sentiments. His 
proper sphere in life would be in the prosecution of 
peaceful measures srather than in conducting warlike 
operations ; in the broadest and highest philanthrophy, 
rather than in sectional selfishness. He would manifest 
a missionary spirit, seeking the good and the happiness 
of all mankind. That countenance indicates a cultivated 
mind. With large Language, and such an intellect, he 
would be at once a good thinker, a good speaker, anda 
good writer. He would exercise authority considerately, 
would command respect by being respectful and digni- 
fied, would be trusted because trusty, would be loved 
because loving. He is evidently his mother’s son; has 
taken on her spirit, and will be animated, elevated, and 
guided by the same. If called to bea soldier, he would 
fight for a principle which he believed right, but not for 
conquest or for fame. To be known, he would be hon- 
ored. He is intelligent, thoughtful, hopeful, trusting, 
kindly, loving; and living a temperate, circumspect life 
he must continue to rise in public favor and esteem. 

Mr. Buckland is the Republican Representative from 
the Ninth Congressional District of Ohio. He was born 
at Leyden, Mass., January 20, 1812, and in the following 
year was taken with his parents to Ohio. He received 
his early education at Talmadge Academy, aud subse- 
quently at Kenyon College, Ohio. In 1887, after haying 
studied for the law, he was admitted to the bar, and 
commenced the practice of his profession at Tremont, 
Ohio, where he still resides. In 1855 he was elected rep- 
resentative to the State Senate, and seryed for four 
years, In the fall of 1861 he entered the army as Colonel 
of the Seventy-second Ohio Infantry, and commanded a 
brigade at the battle of Shiloh, and at the siege of 
Vicksburg, under General Sherman. In November, 1862, 
he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General. 
During the year 1864 he was placed in command of the 
District of Memphis, and during his absence in the field 
he was elected to Congress. He was re-elected in 1866 
as representative to the Fortieth Congress. After the 
close of the war he was breveted Major-General. 


HON. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


A peculiarly-shaped brain on a substantial body, with 
a good physical constitution. The whole make-up indi- 


cates great endurance, activity, toughness, flexibility, 
and long life. He evidently comes from a hardy stock, a 
vigorous and long-lived family. Notice the breadth be- 
tween the ears; see how largely the development of the 
propelling powers; see how prominent the perceptive 
faculties ; how pointed, how expressive, and how empha- 
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tic the features; how quick to observe and how penetra- 
ting and far reaching sucha mind must be! How full 
of facts, statistics, and practical knowledge! How little 
of the abstract, and how muck of the exact! Thatisa 
literary and.scientific cast of brain. How such a mind 
would revel in the investigation of physical phenomena ! 
It isa hungry mind, hungering and thirsting for informa- 
tion. Itis unbelieving, doubting, yet asking, soliciting 
for “light, light, more light.’’ Individuality, Eventuality, 
Causality, Comparison, Constructivenes#, Acquisitive- 
ness are large, or very large. Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Combativeness, and Destructiveness impart energy and 
force to his character, and keep him constantly at work. 
More Cautiousness, more hopefulness, with something 
more of love for repose, more faith and humility, would 
incline him to take life more calmly and quietly. His 
tendency is to overdo, to wear out, and prematurely ex- 
haust himself. That is the head of a practical economist. 
He would acquire property and enjoy it. Would neither 
waste anything nor indulge in mere luxuries. In all his 
purchases for whatever purpose, utility would be the first 
consideration. Whatever other fault he may be charged 
with, it will not be that of prodigality, either with his 
own or the funds of others. As a writer, he will be 
clear, terse, and vigorous ; as a speaker, pointed, definite, 
emphatic. Do what he may; go where he may, he will 
gain knowledge, facts, figures, history, science, and use 
it, too. In his pursuit or line of investigation, what he 
does not know can scarcely be found in books. His so- 
cial nature is strongly marked, and he is more affection- 
ate than would be generally supposed. 

Mr. Lawrence is the Representative in Congress from 
the Fourth Ohio Congressional District. He was born at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, June 26, 1819. His youth was 
alternately employed in agricultural pursuits on his 
father’s farm, with the benefits of a common school edu- 
cation in the winter, and in mechanical operations. In 
the fall of 1836, after spending the summer in his native 
village in a merchant’s office as clerk, he entered Franklin 
College, Ohio, from which institution he graduated in 
September, 1838; subsequently he received the degree of 
M.A. In the same year he commenced the study of law 
at McConnelsville, Ohio, teaching school to defray ex- 
penses, and in March, 1840, he graduated from the Law 
Department of Cincinnati College. He then returned to 
McConnelsville, where he soon obtained an extensive 
legal practice, and took a prominent part in politics, fa- 
yoring the election of Gen. Harrison to the Presidency. 
He was admitted to the bar at Zanesville, Ohio, Nov., 
1840. During the session of the Ohio Legislature 1840-41, 
Mr. Lawrence acted as reporter for the Ohio State 
Journal, and correspondent for the Zanesville Repub- 
lican and McConnelsville Whig Standard. Shortly after- 
ward he effected a law partnership with the Hon. B. 
Stanton, at Bellefontaine, Ohio, which continued for 
three years, and where he has since resided, enjoying an 
extensive and lucrative practice. In 1842 he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Bankrupts, and in 1845 was 
elected Prosecuting Attorney for Logan County. From 
1845 to 184% he was editor and proprietor of the Logan 
Gazette, when he was elected representative for Logan 
and Hardin counties in the State Legislature. In 1849 
he was elected a member of the Senate for Logan, Union, 
Marion, and Hardin counties, and served during the ses- 
sions of 1849-50 and 1850-51. In March, 1851, he was 
elected reporter for the Supreme Court of Ohio, and 
compiled the 20th Vol. of Ohio Reports. In 1853 he was 
again elected Senator for the term 1854-55. As a member 
of the House and Senate he was the chairman of several 
important committees: on the Judiciary; on Railroads; 
on the Penitentiary; on Public Printing; and was a 
member of the Committee on Finance and State Libra- 
ry. -At the session of 1846-47 Mr. Lawrence introduced 
the bill to quiet land titles, which has been of vast 
importance to the real-estate interest, and is now known 
as ‘‘Lawrence’s Law.” At the session of 1850-51 he 
made a report in favor of establishing a Reform School 
for the correction of juvenile offenders, instead of 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, a measure since 
adopted; and he has always taken deep interest in any- 
thing pertaining to the education and welfare of the chil- 
dren of the common schools of his State. Mr. Lawrence 
is the author of the Ohio Free Banking Law, which is 
admitted to be the best State system ever devised, simi- 
Jar in some’ respects to the existing National Banking 
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Law. In 1856 he was elected a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas and District Court, having jurisdiction in 
twenty-one counties ; was re-elected in 1861, but resigned 
in 1864, when he was elected a representative from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Ohio to Congress. He 
has since been re-elected to the Fortieth Congress. In 
Congress he is a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; and the legislation of Congress attests the labor 
he has performed. He has participated largely in nearly 
all the important debates. In politics he is an earnest 
Republican. 

During his eight years’ judgeship, Mr. Lawrence’s de- 
cisions have been published in the Boston Law Reporter, 
the Western Law Monthly, of which he was one of the 
editors, and in the Cincinnati Weekly Law Gazette. 
In 1862 he was appointed, by Governor Todd, Colonel of 
the 84th Regt. Ohio Infantry Vols., mustered into the 
service for three months, and served with his regiment 
mainly under Gen. B. F. Kelley at Cumberland and New 
Creek. On the 9th of September, 1863, President Lincoln 
conferred upon him the unsolicited commission of Judge 
of the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Florida, which honor, however, he declined 
to accept. Mr. Lawrence has been engaged for some 
time in the preparation of a work on the Ohio Civil Code, 
and an elementary treatise on the ‘t Laws of Interest and 
Usury.” 


HON. MARTIN WELKER. 


Our artist has not been so fortunate in giving the true 
expression to this portrait as with most of the others. 
The original has a much more amiable and quiet look 
than our engraving. In this there is an expression of 
disquiet and of resistance if not of acrimony, which is far 
from true of the gentleman himself. Our description is 
based on personal inspection, and will therefore differ 
somewhat from the portrait. 

Mr. Welker has a large brain (compared with his 
body, it would be classed with the very large), and 
it is admirably balanced. His head is high, long, and 
broad ; the intellect is capacious, and well sustained by 
those organs which give energy, and by a temperament 
of great activity. It is of the mental-motive type, witha 
little infusion of the vital. He will be clear, compre- 
hensive, and correct. He will be honest, honorable, 
high-minded, and all his aims will be in the direction of 
progress and improvement. There is economy and 
generosity combined, with devotion, hope, and caution. 
He has imitation and originality, intuition and reason. 
There is love for both the useful and the beautiful—for 
art, mechanism, science, literature, history, and phi- 
losophy. He could do something in almost any calling, 
would do well as a teacher, a preacher, a lawyer, or a 
legislator. He has a warm, social nature, and will com- 
mand respect and make friends go where he may. 

Mr. Welker, Representative for the Fourteenth Ohio 
Congressional District, was born in Knox County, Ohio, 
April 25th, 1819. His father was an early settler of that 
State and resided on a farm, where young Welker re- 
mained until fourteen years of age, going toa subscription 
school (for there were then no district schools in Ohio) in 
winter, a distance of three miles, where he learned read- 
ing, writing, and the lower branches of arithmetic. He 
then went as clerk in a store, where he remained for 
some four years, studying the higher branches of educa- 
tion in the me&n time, so that, at eighteen years of age, he 
entered a lawyer’s office, and was considered a good 
scholar in the English branches. At twenty-one he was 
admitted to the bar, and commenced life’s contest as a 


lawyer, without one dollar in the world, and somewhat . 


in debt for his board. Having studied law longer 
than the time required by the statute of his State, 
he had time to improve his general education. He 
remained in practice until 1851, when he was elected 
District Judge of the Sixth District in Ohio, and served 
for a term of five years. Being a Whig in politics, and 
the district largely Democratic, he lost a re-election 
by some eighty votes. In the fall of 1857 he was 
elected. Lieutenant-Governor of his State at the same 
time Chief-Justice Chase was re-elected Governor. He 
served one term, and declined a re-election. At the 
breaking out of the rebellion he was appointed a Major 
on the staff of Gen. Cox, now Governor of Ohio, and 
served out the time for which his troops had been called 
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out. He was then appointed Judge-Advocate-General of 
the State, and served until the expiration of the term of 
Governor Dennison. In 1862, he was appointed Assist- 
ant-Adjutant-General of the State, and was the State 
Superintendent of the Draft in that year. While on that 
duty he was nominated for Congress in his district, but 
was defeated by a majority of only thirty-six yotes, for the 
reason that he could not leave his business to canvass 
his district. In 1864 he was again nominated, and 
elected by a large majority. He was renominated by 
acclamation, and re-elected at the late election to the 
Fortieth Congress. In politics he was always an old 
line Whig ; went with the Republican and Union party, 
and is now a Republican. Since leaving the bench he 
has been in active practice of the law at Wooster, where 
he now resides. 

It will be seen from this sketch, that Mr. Welker has 
‘* paddled his own canoe,’’ and what he has accomplished 
has been through his own efforts. A little incident in 
his history will illustrate what can be accomplished by a 
determined purpose. 

While clerk in a store, he was called to the county- 
seat of his State as a witness before the grand jury. He 
had to remain there several days. At that time he had 
never seen a court or a liye judge. Judge Dean, who 
now resides in Wooster, Ohio, was then upon the 
bench, and Welker thought him the greatest man he had 
ever seen. His ambition was aroused, and he said to a 
boy who was along with him, ‘I will be a judge too.” 
But his boy-friend only .aughed at his ambitious sally. 
From that time he determined to be a judge, and he 
never lost sight of that object. Twenty years afterward 
he was elected judge of the same district over Judge 
Dean, who was his competitor in the contest; and he 
snbsequently held court in the same court-house, and 
occupied the same chair occupied by Judge Dean when 
he first saw him. Mis boy-friend went to the court-house 
at the first term to remind him of his youthful declaration 
made twenty years before. 

The life of Mr. Welker shows how our ‘‘ Western 
men” have to fight their own way through the world, 
and with what great disadvantages they have to contend ; 
and nothing can better illustrate the indomitable energy 
and perseverance of the man than the little incident 
which we have recorded. 


HON. SYDENHAM E. ANCONA. 


This is literally a man of iron. He comes from an iron 
country, and has lived among ironmen. Strength, force, 
and self-reliance characterize this gentleman. He would 
be ready, prompt, and resolute, all his forces being avail- 
able in any emergency. He is sufficiently worldly to 
appreciate the good things of life, to enjoy its luxuries, 
its realities, and its fancies. He is without love for dis- 
play, or regard for mere appearances. He comes to his 
own conclusions, forms his own opinions, and quietly 
enjoys them. If you think as he thinks, all right; if you 
differ with him in opinion, it is all the same to him. He 
would argue the point for your information, and correct 
you for your good; not that it will in any way affect his 
own happiness or tend to change his. course, Love of 
liberty, sense of independence, disregard for popular 
applause, and a spirit at once confident and determined 
to succeed, animates him. He will defend the right, his 
honor, his property, and his life. If a farmer, he would 
have the best stock; if. a business man, it would be ina 
wholesale line; if a navigator, he would command a 
large ship; and as a statesman, he must come up and 
take a prominent place. ‘ 

Mr. Ancona is the Republican Representative from the 
Eighth Pennsylvania Congressional District, and was 
born in Warwick, Lancaster County, Penn., November 
20, 1824. He afterward removed to Berks County, and 
was for several years connected with the Reading Rail- 
way Company. In 1860 he was elected Representative to 
the Thirty-seventh Congress, from Pennsylvania, where 
he served in the committees on the Militia and Manufac- 
tures. In 1862 he was re-elected to the Thirty-eighth 
Congress, serving on the same committees. In 1864 he 
was again elected to the Thirty-ninth Congress, and 
served on the Committee on Military Affairs. Mr. An- 
cona was one of the representatives designated by the 
House to attend the funeral of General Scott. He is now 
a member of the Fortieth Congress. . 
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MY TRIP TO OMAHA. 

A great railroad excursion, perhaps the grandest ever 
inaugurated, was that given by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, in celebrating the completion of that road 
from Omaha, Nebraska Territory, westward to the one 
hundredth meridian of longitude, between the 15th and 
25th of October, 1866. The invited guests numbered be- 
tween two and three hundred, embracing distinguished 
gentlemen, members of Congress and others, from Wash- 
ington, leading capitalists from New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, and other cities, by whom $40,000,000 of capital 
is said to have been represented ; also clergymen, editors, 
artists, physicians, lawyers, actors, engineers, miners, 
explorers, and others, with a galaxy of beautiful ladies, 
and the Editor of the PureNoLocicaL JouRNAL, In- 
deed, nearly all classes of American society and indus- 
try were represented. We also had a live English lord, 
French counts and princes, with a sprinkling of both 
aristocracy and democracy, sandwiched with Africans 
and red Indians. The Railroad Company and the capi-- 
talists furnished the wherewith to defray all expenses ; 
the statesmen made the speeches; the editors and 
reporters recorded and published the same; the artists 
took beautiful views of the scenery on river, prairie, and 
plain ; the engineers managed the trains and steamboats ; 
the actors rehearsed pieces, and represented characters 
ancient and modern; musicians, two brass bands, and 
ever so many vocalists, discoursed ‘*sweet music, morn- 
ing, noon, and night ;” soldiers and patriots attended to 
the guns (every man went well armed); explorers and 
hunters went out on hunting expeditions and brought 
back game; clergymen each performed their func- 
tions, sanctifying the enterprise ; the lawyers had nothing 
to do; physicians were at a discount, while the phrenol- 
ogist examined the heads of the excursionists, the 
Africans, and Indians, delineating their characters, point- 
ing out their faults, and giving them, of course, some 
excellent advice. 

We may be pardoned for naming only a few of the 
chief actors in this grand affair, conceived and put into 
operation by Mr. Thomas C. Durant, the able manager 
of the road, seconded and assisted by the Board of Di- 
rectors, which included Messrs. Cook, of Iowa; Dillon, 
of New York; Lambard, of Boston; Duff, of Massachu- 
setts; Sherman, of Ohio; Dodge, of Iowa; Seymour, of 
New York; Frost, of Omaha ; General Simpson, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Curtis, of lowa; and White, of Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Hoxie managed the steamboats, Messrs. Bunk- 
er and Gessner had charge of the special trains, while Mr. 
Carbutt, of Chicago, assisted by Mr. Hien, took the 
pictures. Mr, George Francis Train was, as usual on all 
occasions, omnipresent, assisting in all departments of 
the grand entertainment. It will be conceded by all that 
this gentleman possesses one of the most fertile and ver- 
satile characters to be met with, and that his presence is 
ever welcome by all who are fond of fun, and enjoy the 
lively, the grave, and the gay. It is our intention togive 
a phrenological analysis, with portrait of this gentleman, 
at another time. Revs. Dr. Tuttle, of New York, and 
Wiswell, of Wilmington, Delaware, will be kindly re- 
membered by all the party. We give on another page 
portraits of some of the honorable guests of our party. 

The New Jersey Central Railroad placed at our dis- 
posal their splendid palace sleeping cars, elegant as a 
Fifth Avenue drawing-room, and the train started from 
the depot in Jersey City at eight o’clock, evening, on the 
15th. Our route was over the Pennsylvania Central, via 
Harrisburg, arriving at Altoona the next morning, where 
we breakfasted. Ascending the Alleghanies on a beauti- 
ful October morning, the most vivid imagination can 
scarcely conceive the beauties and grandeurs of that 
magnificent panorama, and the pleasurable experiences 
of one and all. With a clear track, other trains every- 
where giving us the right of way, we soon reached 
Pittsburg, where the same train passed on to the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago roads, arriving in the 
latter city on the morning of the 17th, without change of 
cars. Stopping for the night at the Tremont Hotel, where 
a grand reception was given our party, a new train of 
the most elegant cars in America, manufactured by the 
Brothers Pullman, was placed upon the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy road, and we'were soon landed on 
the banks of the Mississipp!. Breakfasting at Quincy, 
we crossed the river, and took a special train on the St. 
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Joseph and Hannibal Railroad to St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Here two splendid steamers, the ‘‘ Denver” and the ** Col- 
orado,” fired up, and illuminated, with bands of music, 
cannon, and flags, with a splendid display of fireworks, 
received the party, and proceeded up the Missouri River 
to Omaha. The first Sabbath was spent on the river, 
where the aforesaid clergymen, properly assisted, 


preached appropriate sermons, conducting religious ser-. 


vices with all the sacredriess of church or cathedral. 
Passing up this river, our party were kept in a somewhat 
excited state of mind by the new and strange sights 
everywhere visible. There were millions of wild fowl— 
such as geese, swan, ducks, etc., sometimes within gun- 
shot, but usually at a safer distance, nevertheless 
most tempting to the sportsmen, who could not refrain 
from trying their rifles even at long range. Wealso met 
tribes of Indians, Sacs, Foxes, and Iowas, at the towns 
on the river at which we stopped, with whom we con- 
versed and trafficked to some extent. On reaching 
Omaha, we were met by the Governor of Nebraska, the 
Mayor, Town Council of Omaha, and other dignitaries, 
who, with horses and carriages, transported us through 
the streets of that enterprising city, now said to number 
eight thousand souls. The State Legislature sits here, 
and the government buildings of Nebraska are located in 
this city, said to be the geographical center of the 
United States; and more than one member of Congress 
seriously proposes removing the National Capital to this 
locality. After visiting, feasting, and resting a day and 
a night in Omaha, we took a train of new cars on the 
U. P. R.R., with provisions, cooks, kitchen, and all the 
hotel accommodations attached, and proceeded across 
magnificent prairies to the new town of Columbus, more 
than-a hundred miles west of the Missouri River, where 
we arrived in the evening. Here more than a hundred 
beautiful snow-white tents were pitched to accommodate 
us, with splendid camp-fires burning in front of each, 
with a grand stand in the center, with Drummond lights 
illuminating the whole, and with the Stars and Stripes 
floating above, giving a sense of security and a feeling of 
home to all, even in that far Western wild. 

A party of pioneers had preceded the excursionists and 
had arranged all things for their comfort. After a boun- 
tiful supper, the party visited an Indian camp near by, 
where had assembled large numbers of genuine Pawnee 
Indians, with their horses, squaws, and pappooses, armed 


‘and painted, some half naked, others in the most hideous 


conceivable costumes. The squaws, with an instrument 
somcthing like a tambourine, kept up a strange sort of 
music, while the braves, with tomahawks and feathers, 
gave us their grand war dances around a great fire. 
This was one of the most interesting and exciting epi- 
sodes during the entire excursion—civyilization was visit- 
ing the savage in his native wilds. Some time before 
midnight our party returned to their tents, where, on 
prairie grass, under buffalo robes, blankets, etc., all 
retired to rest, save the sentinels, whose business it was 
to keep watch and to warn. But imagine our conster- 
nation, especially of the ladies, when, two or three hours 
later, between midnight and morning, the whole body of 
noble braves, in other words, wild red-skins, came rush- 
ing through our camping-ground on horseback, with such 
unearthly yells as to terrify all? Of course every man 
grasped his gun, resolving to defend his scalp to the last. 
But the Indians had no malicious intent. They were 
simply led on by a party of excited ‘* Elhorns,”’ from 
Chicago, who practiced this wickedness on our innocent 
cautiousness. Here the phrenologist hada splendid field 
for the application of his science. Nor did modesty or fear 
prevent him from mixing familiarly with the Indians. He 
examined the heads, faces, bodies, and even the teeth, of 
the natives, and such splendid forms afforded him the 
greatest treat. He saw magnificent heads on magnificent 
bodies among the old patriarchs which he can neyer for- 
get. He went so far as to go into their tents, ride their 
horses, and make himself perfectly at home among them. 
He owns, however, to parting with what small change he 
took with him, and for no other equivalent than ‘** dankee- 
dankee.”’ (Thank you.) The Indians are great beggars; 
anticipating this, the Railroad Company generously 
procured in New York several thousand dollars’ worth of 
presents,. which the ladies of the party, assisted by 


the gentlemen, were permitted to distribute to them. 
The next day they gave us a splendid exhibition 


_of a battle scene er sham fight on horseback on the 
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open oe which was witnessed from the cars 
and other eligible points. After this display we pushed 
on to the end of the road. Did wesay the end? Indeed, it 
was not so easy to reach the end, for they were then build- 
ing at the rate of between two and three miles a day, one 
party following the engineers throwing up a road bed, 
another Doering deyn the ties, another throwing on the 
rails, another spiking them down at this rapid rate, all of 
which was a sight to be seen in this wild buffalo country. 

It is on this plain, in the valley of the Platte—a plain 
seyen hundred miles long and many miles wide—where 
have been see droves of buffalo millions in number, ex- 
tending in an unbroken body over one hundred and 
twenty miles in length, together with ‘antelope, prairie- 
chickens, partridges, quails, prairie-dogs, etc.,which with 
Indians inhabit it. But railways and permanent settle- 
ments disperse the former occupants, and claim the soil 
for civliization. 

On returning, we stopped an hour at 6 ig EN where 
the grounds are occupied for miles around, in a sort of 
settlement or village through which the road passes, by 
prairie-dogs, which are in appearance more like an opos- 
sum or woodchuck than the common dog. Prairie-dogs, 
rattlesnakes, and owls are said to inhabit the same hut 
or burrow. Our sportsmen, firing from the windows of 
the car, killed several prairie dogs. Mr. Ancona, M. C., 
had one dressed and cooked. The taste of its flesh was 
something like that of a pig, coon, or opossum. Mr. 
Painter, of the Philadelphia Inguérer, killed a large rat- 
tlesnake at the mouth of a prairie-dog’s hole. 


Coming down from the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
on our return, we came oyer a stretch of road eighty 
miles without a curve, at the rate ef a mile a minute. 
After this, we had a splendid sight of a prairie on fire, ex- 
tending for many miles on our larboard. Returning to 
Omaha, we found lodgings at the ‘‘Herndon House,” 
which is the ‘‘ Tremont” of that city, where we were en- 
tertained by the ééte of the town with a grand ball, in 
which citizens and excursionists vied with each other in 
making all welcome and happy. It was a delightful oc- 
casion. In the morning we crossed the ferry to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, soon to be connected with Omaha by a 
bridge, where we breakfasted, paying our respects to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloomer, of ‘‘ American costume’’ fame, who 
reside here, and to Mrs. Bachelor, one of our former em- 
ployees, when our company took a long line of stages 
for a day’s journey across a portion of Iowa, to intersect 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, then being rap- 
idly laid, to terminate at Council Bluffs, putting Chicago 
in direct communication, by way of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, with the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
coast. Another day’s ride by rail, which was the second 
Sabbath, brought us to Clinton, on the Mississippi River. 
Our train passed on to the iron bridge which spans the 
river here, where dinner was being prepared for the 
guests onthe train. Previous to this, religious services 
were held in the two large saloon cars, by the different 
clergymen ; and with the aid of musical instruments at- 
tached to the cars, and choirs of singers, the services 
were appropriately rendered, in the one by the Rey. Dr. 
Tuttle, of St. Luke’s Church, New York, Episcopalian, 
and in the other by the Rev. Mr. Wiswell, of Wilmington, 
Del., Presbyterian. Is it irreverend to say that on this 
occasion divine services were rendered at the rate of forty 
milesan hour? And why not on the railroad as well as on 
steamboat, on river, lake, or sea. We pushed on, pass- 
ing through Iowa, one of the grandest States in the Union, 
and reached Chicago, where eight thousand houses were 
built last year. Here we found propellers ready to take 
us out into the lake to visit the tunnel, one. of the lions 
of Chicago; after which we found along line of carriages, 
sufficient to give comfortable seats to all our party, wait- 
ing to take us through the streets to the elevators, public 
buildings, monuments, etc., thence to the Opera House, 
to be met and welcomed by the Mayor of the city, and a 
band of music, where speeches were made by our Con- 

ressional companions, with responses by the Mayor, 

President of the Board of Trade, and other prominent 
men. In the evening another grand ball at the Tremont 
was given. Mr. Train spoke from the balcony of the 
hotel to a few thousand people, who had assembled for 
the purpose of listening to this rattling orator. In the 
morning we took a special train, provided by Mr. Le 
Grand Lockwood and the officers of the Michigan South- 
ern Railroad, for the East. We passed over that excel- 
lent road, véa@ Sandusky and Cleveland, to Buffalo. 
Thence by way of Niagara Falls, on the New York Cen- 
tral, to Albany. Thence on the steamer ‘'St. John,” 
down the Hudson to New York, with new and agreeable 
surprises every hour, from beginning to end—a jour- 
ney of nearly three thousand miles, over many lines 
of railroad, through several States, across rivers, and 


‘with less friction than one would suppose possible. 


It was indeed a great treat as well as a grand play-spell 


‘ to allconcerned. It gave us, of the East, a slight view 


of the Great West, opening up for settlement millions of 
acres of rich land yet untouched, and in a measure anni- 
hilating distance. 

The Government give to the U. P. R.R. Company 
twelve thousand acres of land for each mile of road the 
build, and in cash, from sixteen to thirty thousand dol-. 
lars a mile, depending on whether it be on the plain or 
in the mountains. ’ 

Did space permit, we should describe more at length 
the operations of this and other railway companies now 


. pushing westward from the Atlantic, and eastward from, 


the Pacific. They will shortly meet and connect, and’ 
within four years we are promised direct communication 
by rail between Eastport, in Maine, and San Francisco, 
in California—an overland line across America—from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean! Who can comprehend the’ 
effects on Civilization of this great enterprise ? 
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“Tr I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell hima his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
nefther to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. Butif he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
i myself,’’—De Foe, 
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FLOGGING. 





OBEDIENCE to rightfully constituted 
authority is the basis of civilization, 
and it is imperative on all. A violation 
of the natural laws is followed by a 
penalty. If we carelessly fall over a pre- 
cipice, the law of gravity prevails, and 
bruises, broken bones, or death is the 
penalty. So,if we put our naked hands 
into fire, we get burned in accordance 
with the laws of heat. If we knowingly 
violate a moral law, be it that of the 
sentiment of justice, kindness, or godli- 
ness, we must suffer the punishment 
which those sentiments inflict. One can 
not escape from himself. A. conscious- 
ness of wrong, be it injustice, selfishness, 
violence, or a trifling with sacred sub- 
jects, must be atoned for, sooner or later. 
So of the appetite; if we dissipate, we 
suffer. So of the affections; if we com- 
mit social excesses, or go to extremes 
by over-indulgence of whatever name or 
nature, we will be punished. Justice, 
mercy, obedience, and godliness are 
exacted alike from all. As it is with the 
natural, spiritual, and religious laws, so 
it is intended to be with the civil laws. 
Obedience to them is incumbent alike on 
all. But the laws of nature and of God 
are unalterable. Civil laws, manners, 
customs, modés of government, and of 
worship may be altered, revised, or re- 
pealed. Natural laws are God-made; 
civil laws are man-made. And each 
nation, state, or community may estab- 
lish such laws and regulations as they 
please—the majority governing. The 
objects of civil government are indi- 
vidual protection, enjoyment, improve- 
ment, and the administration of justice. 


The question arises, How may we best 


perfectly attain these ends? Man is per- 





verted. He is selfish, dishonest, cruel, 
wicked. His children “take after him.” 
Waywardness is one of the earliest man- 
ifestations of the child. He may be 
very “innocent; ke: is. certainly very 
selfish, and clamorous for all he sees, 
even for the moon. The moral senti- 
ments— Benevolence, Veneration, Spir- 


‘ituality, ete.—are developed later in 


life, certainly not in babyhood. Nor do 
those higher organs come into full nat- 
ural action till the period of puberty. 
In childhood, he lives chiefly under the 
influence of the propensities, and the 
perceptives. Grace is both a gift and 
a matter of growth. The child is not 
yet self-regulating. 
ians, or teachers must guide, guard, 
direct, and train him. If they be wise 
and good; if they be thoroughly self- 
possessed and capable, they can manage 
the “ little folks” through their superior 
wisdom, superior kindness, and authority 
—and that, too, without resorting to vio- 
lence. If one say he can not control or 
subdue a child, “‘ he simply confesses his 
unfitness for the duties of government 
devolving upon parent or teacher. Such 
persons resort at once to force, and appeal 
to fear, to cautiousness instead of con- 
scientiousness, reason, honor, or affection. 
The abuse or misinterpretation of Solo- 
mon’s saying, “spare the rod and spoil 
the child,” has brought more personal 


degradation and suffering on mankind . 


than can ever be described. Bad Jews 
and bad Christians alike shield their 
inhuman acts behind this ancient author- 
ity. If “a little knowledge be a dan- 
gerous thing” in any case, it is so here; 
and we have often regretted that Solo- 
mon did not, in the same connection, 
charge parents not to flog their children 
in anger, nor in public. Those who flog 
the most, have themselves a violent 
temper, and do their flogging in the 
spirit of retaliation. It is through a 
love of power, through Destructiveness 
and Combativeness unmixed with Benev- 
olence, and a moderate intellect with 
very little self-government, that most 
whipping is done. Young physicians 
deal out more poisonous drugs ina given 
number of cases than older physicians. 


Young parents and young school-teach- 


ers flog more frequently and more severe- 
ly than older teachers. Older parents, 
physicians, and teachers are themselves 


His parents, guard- . 
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more considerate, wiser, and self-regula- 
ting. A brutal driver or overseer will 
“‘thrash” and abuse a horse or servant, 
while a kindly, intelligent, self-regulating 
man would direct and control the same 
without ever resorting to violende. 
When a heartless human fiend is seen 
clubbing and goading a poor, helpless 
dumb animal, all good men cry out 
against the act. These same bad men, 
having the legal right to flog, may 
yent their spite on children, maiming 
them for life, and thus reverse Solomon’s 
precept; they use the rod and spoil the 
child, z.¢., ruin him by degrading him, 
whipping all feeling of true manliness 
out of him, and leaving him, not subdued, 
but a mean, sneaking, whipped dog who, 
if he have enough courage left, would 
wish himself unborn. Do not tell us 
that goodness or Christianity can be 
whipped into anybody. Children take 
after their parents, inheriting a tendency 
to the same infirmities of body and mind. 
And this fact owght to make parents both 
considerate and merciful. Are parents 
wicked, ill-tempered, dissipated, godless 
creatures? Are their children likely to 
be natural-born saints? And is the 
grace of God to be whipped into them ? 
Compare the children born and educated 
at the Five Points, Mackerelville, St. 
Giles’, or in Garry-Owen, with those 
born under more favorable circumstances, 
and say if there is no difference. Then 
extend your observations, and learn what 
sort of treatment answers best in the 
government of any class, be they high 
or low. Go into the insane asylums, to- 
day, and ask their superintendents what 
was the effect of leaving off the strait- 
jacket, the chain, and confinement in total 
darkness. They will answer, that the most 
humane treatment answers every way the 
best. So it is in our prisons—kindness 
always begets kindness, cruelty always 
begets revenge. But do you not approve 
of the exercise of rightful authority? 
Yes, even that backed up by the guns; 
and we would put down a rebellion in 
ourselves, in the family, or in the nation 
by kindness if we can, by force if we 
must. We would have the law obeyed. 
A parent must govern, direct, educate, 
and “train up his child in the way he 
should go.” But he himself must also 


both govern and go in that same way. 
How few, how very few do it! and yet 
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how prone parents are to complain that 
their children are ungovernable. We 
take the ground, that the parents are 
responsible for their children—yea, for 
their, dispositions, even for their way- 
wardneas their ungovernableness, or 
their imbecility. God’s laws are right. 

We conclude our statement by quot- 
ing the following from the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, on the subject 
of flogging girls: 


“Corporal punishment, the most degragl- 
ing and least justifiable of all forms of correct- 
ive discipline, bad enough as it is-when admin- 
istered to boys, is utterly revolting and abomi- 
nable when applied to girls. One might have 
supposed that the common judgment of man- 
kind had forever consigned it to the tomb 
of past ignorance and brutality as an. element 
in our systems of education, had not the occur- 
rence of last summer, in the neighboring city of 
our oldest University, made it too painfully 
apparent that reform was needed in this respect 
where we should have least suspected it. Much 
as that occurrence is to be deplored, however, 
and disgraceful as it was to. all the parties 
directly or indirectly connected with it, we are 
not sorry that it happened just as it did, in a 
locality which made it especially conspicuous. 
It has led to such indignant protest from men 
whose voices are most likely to be heard the 
farthest, that the public exposure thus given to 
the transaction must have great. weight. in 
doing away forever in this part of the country 
with the whole system of which it isa part. 
We do not suppose for a moment that such 
occurrences are common, and it is libelous on 
our New England character and our school 
system generally to quote the case in question 
as evidence of prevailing feeling or prevailing 
custom here. Still, it shows that neither public 
opinion nor statutory provision had settled the 
question beyond appeal, and that there was 
constant danger that the ungoverned temper of 
a passionate teacher might at any time revive 
a custom which never could be characterized 
by any other name than brutal. 

“ All friends of education here must rejoice in 
the popular verdict of the recent election at 
Cambridge which has set the seal of universal 
condemnation on the occurrence to which we 
haye alluded. Its power must be felt far beyond 
the immediate locality. where it took place. 
Some of the most eminent men connected with 
the University have made their influence felt in 
this movement, and a gentleman of the medical 
profession, Dr. Morrill Wyman, has spoken 
seasonable words at a public meeting before the 
election, which must have had great effect upon 
his hearers. They were words of a wise, beney- 
olent man, and they forcibly present the whole 
subject in.its-true light. He regards it as a 
moralist and a physiologist. His remarks, as 

: printed in the report before us, are so excellent 
that we can not refrain from giving our readers 
the following extract from them:. 

“ “Why should not girls be treated as boys? 
Because girls are not boys. Every parent 
haying children of both sexes knows that they 
have moral characteristics which at once distin- 


guish them before they arrive at the school age. _ 


They are weaker in body and more sensitive in 


feeling, and are more occupied with the impres- _ 


sion they make upon others long before they 
know its value. That delicate sense of pro- 
priety which distinguishes the woman has 
already its germs in the girl. They seem to 
know instinctively that they can not rely upon 
physical strength, and as instinctively cling to 
others for support and protection. They are 
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gentle, docile, confiding, and affectionate. They 
exhibit these gentler qualities at home and in 
school in a thousand ways; they hasten to meet 
their teacher as she approaches in the morning ; 
they run by her side, they seize her hand, and 
evince their affection by kisses upon her cheek 
and roses upon her desk... The skillful and faith- 
ful teacher takes advantage of these qualities, 
especially of their docility, and so molds them 
that corporal punishment is not only wnneces- 


sary but it is cruelty. 


“ “Physiologically she is different, and to this 
I would most earnestly beg your attention. 
Her blood corpuscles are smaller, her nervous 
system is of amore delicate structure, her brain 
is lighter, and her muscles smaller; she is made 
for quickness and vivacity, but not for strength 
and endurance. The same reasons which pre- 
vent her from sharing the rougher games and 
plays of boys should protect her from suffering 
the harsher punishments of boys. She is more 
sensitive to internal emotions and external sen- 
sations; and I assert without fear of contradic- 
tion, that no physician can be safely trusted to 
advise for the preservation of health or its 
restoration who disregards even in the child the 
distinction of.sex. The most eventful period 
of her physiological life is spent.in schools. 
During this period theré is not unfrequently 
mental uneasiness, irritability, and depression, 
easily mistaken for petulance and defiance by 
the unwise, and I greatly fear has sometimes 
produced punishment for that for which she is 
answerable to her God alone. 

““« With a rapidity of development unknown 
in the other sex, she becomes a woman, with all 
a woman’s refined sensibilities, hopes, and fears. 
She now instinctively knows that upon the 
good impression she makes upon others is 
based her hopes for the future. If her physical 
organization is sensitive, her spiritual nature is 
doubly sensitive, and it is this that makes her 
what she is. It is in vain to count the number 
and weigh the severity of the blows upon her 
person, and note the hours that elapse before 
their marks disappear. Her spirit is wounded, 
she is disgraced and degraded; years may not 
efface the consequences. It is this that stirs 
the sensibilities and brings down the censure of 
the greater part of the civilized world, and from 
none is that censure more severe than from 
cultivated women. Strike not a woman, even 
with a feather, is the motto of civilization, and 
itis in accordance with the spirit of Christianity 
also.’ 


We submit whether it is not time. to 
abolish the ancient and barbarous custom 
of flogging? But if mankind are not 
sufficiently “advanced in civilization and 
Christianity to drop the practice, we sug- 
gest that all flogging be done, hereafter, 
by prayerful, temperate men. Let it be 
done by the clergy; and let these be ap- 
pointed by the civil authorities of each 
town or district. Let it be a penal offense 
for a dissipated, petulant vagabond—of 
either sex—to strike man, woman, or child 
—white or black. 

<0 0 > 


OUR LATE CLASS IN PRACTICAL 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Ir gives us unqualified pleasure to state that 
our recent session was, in every respect, satis- 
factory. The class was just large enough to 
give all the variety of character needed for 
practical illustration, and not so large as to be 
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unwieldy, each student receiving his full share 
of personal attention, and all making decided 
progress. We confidently predict for the young 
men who constituted this class the best of suc- 
cess. They will go into the field prepared to 
speak the truth as it is revealed by the Science 
of Mind, and to disseminate widely a practical 
knowledge of the same. All of them are temper- 
ate, active, healthy, energetic men, under middle 
age, ripening into the strength of true manhood. 
Besides having received in this class instruction 
in Phrenology, Anatomy, Physiology, Physiog- 
nomy, and Psychology, as a means of compre- 
hending human nature and of reading char- 
acter, the students have been well drilled in Elo- 
cution by one of the most competent teachers in 
New York, and all that now remains to fit them 
for the practice of their chosen profession is the 
experience which comes from observation and 
practice. Once having taken such a step, what 
may we not predict? What may we not con- 
fidently hope for? Wesee the doctrines which, 
for a third of a century, we have labored to 
promulgate, being ‘planted in the minds of 
thousands by these new missionaries. We see 
them supplanting the impostors and charlatans, 
and occupying the ground which they have dis- 
graced. We see them growing in wisdom and 
honor, and filling up a useful career with the 
happy consciousness of doing good. May God 
bless their efforts, and preserve them from the 
temptations of a perverted world. . We append 
the names and addresses of the students. There 
are others who have taken only a partial course, 
but who intend, another season, to prepare 


themselves for their work. 
RESOLUTIONS OF APPROVAL BY THE, CLASS. i 

WE, the undersigned students forming the professional 
class in Phrenology and Physiognomy, for 1867, at Messrs. 
Fow Ler AND WELLS’ establishment, 389 Broadway, New 
York, under the able instruction of Messrs NELson 
Sizer and S. R. Wetts, offer the following Preamble 
and Resolution as a slight testimonial of our high ap- 
preciation of the invaluable benefits derived: 

WHEREAS, it has been our aim and object to acquire a 
knowledge of that science which is the only basis of 
human improvement, the comrect system of teaching man 
to know himself, and mitigate the evils occasioned by 
ignorance of the laws of life as they pertain to mind and 
body, and thus promote the welfare of mankind, we do 
cheerfully indorse the following Resolution : 

Resolved, That the facilities afforded by our eminent 
teachers of human science were fully equal to our most 
sanguine expectations, and we cordially congratulate our 
preceptors on’ their ability to present the subject with so 
much clearness and efficiency, and that we owe them a 
debt of gratitude, and shallever-hail with joy the pros- 
perity of the nucleus which has radiated so much light, 
and which is the pioneer Phrenological Cabinet of 
America. . (Signed. ] . ; ss 

SamvuEL H, ANDERSON, Tarentum, Alleghany Co., Pa. 

Hityer Conpit, Orange,N.J. 

LovEeLt Doné#, Philadelphia, Pa. * [Ohio. 

Rey. T. JEFFERSON Downey, Shelby, Richland Co., 

Henry W. Evans, Pittston, Pa. [Mich. 

Exuiotr A. HamimtTon, Grand Blanc, Genesee Co., 

H. O. HAmmonp, Eaton, Canada East. 

Francis M. HENDERSON, Stanton, Macoupin Co., Ill, 

Joun P. Jackson, Sheffield, England. — , 

Davip Kine, Mantua Station, Portage Co., Ohio. 

H. Q. Macr, New York city. : 

Duncan McDonatxp, Lakeport, St. Clair Co., Mich. 

James McIntosu, Wellsville, Ohio. : : 

E. P. Mrurzr, M.D., New York city. 

A. A. Newman, Hillsboro, Tl. 

Ro.iiiw Stewart, East Clarendon, Vt. 

W. T. Strong, Terre Haute, Ind. 

BENJAMIN THOMPSON, Amity, Scott Co., Iowa. 
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GOING TO PARIS. 

Many Americans are getting ready to cross 
the Atlantic in the spring, to be present at the 
opening of the Paris Exhibition in April. 
Passages have already been secured by many 
on steamers, and hotel accommodations en- 
gaged in Paris. We write to admonish our 
countrymen to provide themselves amply with 
the means of defraying all necessary or ex- 
travagant expenses before entering upon this 
enterprise; for we foresee large numbers of 
improvident persons who, without sufficient 
cautiousness, will start off with barely enough 
means to take them across the ocean, trusting 
to luck for what will be necessary to defray 
their further expenses on the other side. Of 
all places in the world for a poor American the 
Old Country is the worst. He should not 
depend either on his wits or his labor, for he 

will find enough others as witty as himself, and 
~ avast horde of laborers who can live and labor 
cheaper than he can in that country. 

We can furnish excursion tickets, to go and 
return, by the different lines’ of steamers sail- 
ing from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Canada, etc.,and all the necessary guide- 
books for visiting the Old Countries, and no one 
should start without -first investing from ten 
to fifteen dollars in these indispensable vol- 
umes, which are devoted respectively to Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, etc., 
showing all the routes, describing most of the 
interesting places of historical importance, and 
what is to be seen, and how to see it. But we 
can not indicate here all that the tourist will 
need to know. We published in last year’s 
JOURNAL something at length on this subject, 
to which the reader is referred. But we wish 
now particularly to caution our enthusiastic 
and ambitious young American friends whose 
motto is “ Go-ahead,” first to be sure they are 
right, having a “pocket full of rocks,” and a 
good sum to their credit in their banker’s vault, 
against which to draw in emergencies. These 
emergencies are sure to occur. 

American newspapers and magazines will be 
flooded with voluntary and paid-for descrip- 
tions of everything relating to the great show, 
and it will be very difficult for new writers to 
find profitable openings in this direction. 
Many who go without being amply provided for, 
may go in joy to return in sorrow. Others 
being disappointed will pronounce the whole 
thing a magnificent “humbug.” Still others 
will go into ecstasies over some new kink or 
crotchet, to be seen in that great store-house, 
which they had not seen before. Small brains 
with small minds will see many little things; 
while others of more comprehensive and per- 
haps less practical judgment will see more 
than they can describe; while the thieves, 
pickpockets, and gamblers will rob and swindle 
the poor foreign geese out of all their funds 
and feathers. But let us not expend our pity 
in advance—“ A word to the wise.” The 


“ otherwise,” with more curiosity than judgment, 
\ will heed no one. - 
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INFIDELITY AND PHRENOLOGY. 


WE have heretofore striven to be open and 
aboveboard with reference to our religious senti- 
ments. From time to time we have had occasion 
to state our views on this or that theological topic, 
and we presume we are thoroughly understood 
by the great majority of our readers. At least 
we haye reason to think so, from the numerous 
expressions of approval and encouragement we 
have received during the past year or two. 

A correspondent who resides in some greasy 
locality vaguely denominated Oildom, professes 
jim belief in Phrenology, and in the same 
breath does “not see the necessity of confownd- 
ing the truths of Phrenology with the false and 
dismal doctrines of Christianity and ‘revealed 
religion.’”” We are sorry for his dark and 
gloomy spiritual state, especially as his firm be- 
lief in Phrenology does not help him out of 
the depths into the genial, life-imparting sun- 
light of a certain faith. If he truly credits 
Phrenology, it teaches him the substantial real- 
ities of spirituality, and points him, through 
the organs of Veneration, Spirituality, and 
Hope, to a Power above and a world unseen. 
He may not heed the promptings of that sci- 
ence, and like the “undevout astronomer,” be 
“mad” in his indifference. We think ourselves 
safer within the ark of true religion than, like 
our friend, adrift on the shoreless sea of infi- 
delity. He says further: “Why not confine 
yourself to the truths of Phrenology alone? If 
you did so, your journal would be held in much 
higher estimation by your intelligent subscrib- 
ers.” How surprising it must be to our easy, 
self-collected—we may not say self-satisfied— 
friend, when we tell him that our religious 
views are based on phrenological teachings, 
and are the result of special attention to our 
chosen field, and that if he will give the sub- 
ject the serious consideration it merits, we 
have but little doubt of his final acceptance of 
those views. We must join issue with him in 
regard to his very extraordinary statement 
which intimates that all our intelligent sub- 
scribers are as unchristian as himself. We feel 
strongly inclined to use severe language in re- 
flecting upon this very unchristian opinion, so 
very coolly pronounced; but as he disclaims 
being a Christian, and therefore is not especial- 
ly observant of those precepts of forbearance, 
meekness, and charity which He who “spake 
as never man spake” enjoined, we will forbear 
critical acerbity. We will say that so far as 
intelligence is concerned, we have received the 
most striking evidences of it from those on our 
ownside of the question, and we are quite willing 
to trust our enterprise for weal or woe to the 
support of those who accept the doctrines of 
“revealed religion” or Holy Scripture. 

We would not disparage the native and 
scholastic capabilities of these “ ¢ntelligent peo- 
ple” in the section of country where our corre- 
spondent resides; but did we name that sec- 
tion, the intelligent among our subscribers who 
have reason to be indignant at so bold an as- 
sertion as the last quoted, would doubtless find 
more cause for intellectual amusement than for 
serious displeasure. 

We have now before us the letter of a cler- 
gyman who writes warmly in favor of Phre- 
nology, and the tenor of the letter indicates a 
superior mental cultivation. With an extract 
from this we would offset the remarks already 
quoted. He says: 











“T am a Gospel minister, and the study of 
Phrenology has cast a flood of light on the 
science of Theology, and is the only reliable 
science of mental ey and of moral obli- 
gation. * * * J believe in reform and prog- 
ress, and J am willing and anxious to do what 
I can to render all mankind wise, virtuous and 
happy.” 

It is quite probable that our o#ly friend sin- 
cerely means well, although his suggestions 
have not the tone most desirable; but we can 
not think of abandoning the standard which 
has many times proved a blessing to us, and 
which we earnestly commend to all who seek 
consolation and mental peace in this world, and 
who hope for immortality. 
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PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 


How often do je find parents weeping over 
the dissolute habits of a beloved son, and won- 
dering how their child could ever have fallen 
into such evil habits! Yet, if they go back and 
examine their actions and conduct in the pres- 
ence of and toward that son, too many a pa- 
rent will find, with bitter agony, that he him- 
self has furnished a ruinous example to his own 
child. Has he not himself, from time to time, 
at the invitation of a friend, or on some con- 


vivial occasion, been induced to take his social 
glass? Has he not lent the aid of his name 
and character to enable that tavern-keeper to 
procure a license to sell liquor? Has he not of- 
fered wines, or other liquors, to his guests, at 
his own house, on the occasion of some social 
entertainment or New Year’s day anniversary ? 
Has he not withheld his name and influence 
from the great temperance reformation, and by 
thus standing aloof been in fact opposing this 
benign element of regeneration to drunken hu- 
manity? Ifso, he may be assured that he has 
furnished a terrible example to lure his own 
child on to its destruction. That son will not 
think it wrong to take his social glass with a 
friend after seeing his father do so; and that 
very tavern for which the influence of the 
father had procured a license, may become a 
“gate of hell” to his ruined son. At the social 
board, in his own home, that mother may pour 
out for her own son his first glass, and may 
kindle in his bosom that terrible passion whose 
devouring flames will blast and destroy the 
happiness of herself and son forever. An aw- 
ful responsibility does indeed rest upon that 
parent who, either by example or otherwise, 
countenances habits in his child which will 
probably end in intemperance. 

We often, too, hear fathers mourning over 
the dissipation of their sons, and averring that 
they would be ready to lay down their lives if 
it would effect the reclamation of their chil- 
dren. They no doubt pray anxiously that 
their sons may become members of some tem- 
perance society ; and yet, do they belong to 
any such society themselves? Have they ever 
done anything to advance the interests of the 
temperance cause? Have they not rather, by 
declining to become connected with such asso- 
ciations, furnished an example to their own 
children and others to decline also?- To them, 
then, we would say, join first yourselves. Your 
names and influence may not only be the 
means of saving your own sons, but may help 
to give freedom and happiness to thousands of 
others who groan under the thralldom of in- 
temperance. Do not hope and expect that oth- 
ers will labor amid contumely and reproach, 
for the benefit of your sons, while you your- 
selves are virtually opposing their efforts, and 
lending your countenance to those who are 
sneering at the benevolent enterprise of tem- 
perance men. J. 8. G. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FROM OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ir is most encouraging to an editor, espe- 
cially if he be one who labors for some worthy 
object in the conduct of his periodical, to re- 
ceive from those who regularly read his pages 
words of hearty commendation. Renewals of 
subscription from old readers of the JOURNAL 
are coming in rapidly, and in nearly every in- 
stance the subscriber has penned some remarks 
of approval. The few following extracts are 
fair specimens of the general tenor of hundreds 
of letters on file in our office, and we give them 
verbatim et literatim. 

‘** Accept my thanks for the vast amount of information 
contained in your JOURNAL, of which I am a constant 
reader. I hope the time will come when it will be con- 
sidered a household necessity in every family, and Phre- 
nology looked upon in its true light.”,—H. W. G. 


‘*T believe from what I have seen of it that, no mother 
can afford to be without it.’—F, A. F. 


“What! do without the Journat? No, I can not 
think of such a thing as long as I am blessed with the 
means, and life.”—D. H. H. 


“Tam fully satisfied now that paying two dollars for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL was the most profitable in- 
vestment I have made during the year.”—A. C. 8. 


“IT look upon it (the JouRNAL) as one of my most 
valued friends. Indeed, I would not exchange the twelve 
numbers which I have received—considering what their 
pages have taught me—for a whole year’s free entertain- 
ment of any two of the leading magazines published in 
the United States.” —L. J. P. 


‘“* My parents say that they see a marked improvement 
in me since I have been a reader. My father’s indorse- 
ment is, that it improves every month. My mother’s, 
that we must have it if it costs twice as much.”’—J. J. 

“T regard the JouRNAL as the best paper in circulation. 
If I were to do without it, I would be quite at a loss.”— 
8. R. L. 


“‘T have been a reader of your JouURNAL two years. 
The longer I read it the better I like it.’—L. G. M. 

‘** Permit me to acknowledge the gratitude I must ever 
feel for the many useful lessons I have obtained in study- 
ing the JouRNAL’s instructive columns. My JourRNALS 
are worn cut from constant use in the circle of my 
acquaintance.”’—J. A. T. 


‘“*T have read it attentively this year, and have come to 
the conclusion that it is indispensable. Set me down as 
a lifetime subscriber and reader.”"—F. M. A. 


‘*For the past year I have purchased the JouRNAL reg- 
ularly, and prefer it to any other periodical in print. It 
contains general information, and withal such a high 
moral tone, combining the useful with the agreeable, that 
it makes its study doubly interesting. * * * JI send 
you my subscription thus early, for I want to be among 
the first to get the JounNAu after its publication.’’—N. 
Pik; 

‘‘T wish it the most abundant. success, as it is from its 
teachings that I received the first correct impressions of 
the functions of the human body.”—E. C. 

‘*T must say in justice to you, that I have received 
much valuable information from the perusal of your 
JOURNAL, which I hope has made, and will make mea 
wiser and a better man during the whole course of my 
lifetime ; and my prayer is that its usefulness may never 
cease.”’—B, A. 

‘““T have received the A. P. J. regularly through the 
past year. I have quit the use of tobacco, and have re- 
ceived more yalue from its teaching than I can tell,”— 
E. P. M. 

“T feel lonesome without it.”"—M. J. B. : 

“You will please find inclosed my compliments in the 
form of a two-dollar greenback, which I consider a trifle 
for so good a-work.”—T. J. R. , 

“I honestly think the JourNaL one of the best and 


most useful publications in the country. -Icould not now ) 


consent to do without it.’—F. E, 











Communications, 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth, 





A VOICE FROM MAINE. 


Peruars a few words from this “ ultima thule” of the 
Union and of phrenological domain may not be unwel- 
come. You give frequent expression to the hopeful 
views of your friends ; may-be this of mine will not prove 
valueless. 

Maine is a rugged State, but the hearts of its sons are 
true blue in their love for the Republic, and science has 
its devotees among them, despite its want of advantages 
and its unwilling soil. Your Journat finds many a 
pleasant home in these parts, many an earnest student of 
your books, many a sympathetic disciple of Phrenology. 

There is an interest yearly increasing, a development 
of organs and incentives, even among the old schoolmen 
of the past, those old fogies who keep the same thread- 
bare coat and russet garb that their fathers wore before 
them, who follow in the same ruts of thought and chew 
the same cud of ideas from one year’s end to another; 
even among these hard-fisted ones breaks a ray of light 
now and then, that knowledge is good, and that in 
Phrenology ‘‘ there is some truth.” 

I believe Phrenology is the only system of mental phi- 





losophy that is worth anything ; simple, plain, inductive © 


in its teachings, it is the gospel of philosophy, the “ vis 
medicatrix nature’? of medicine, of mightier import 
than Congressional debates or the strifes of party spirit. 

When Phrenology is understood, and somewhat enters 
into life and action, the negro will have his place and the 
white man his; the South will not be the North, nor the 
East the West, but all blending in one, with their vary- 
ing interests, one law, one language, form that unity that 
we find in man, in nature, and in the universe of God. 

As I said before, your JouRNAL circulates to a consider- 
able degree in this Down-East section. Where a few 
years ago not a single copy entered the place, now a large 
number are sold. 

So, you see, Phrenology is making progress even here. 
That great wave of knowledge which is overspreading 
the world is breaking over us. The world is going 
ahead, and Phrenology is on the move. 

We live in an age, 

A wonderful age, 

Of steam and the telegraph, 

Of the printing-press, 

And crinoline dress. 

And men may scorn and laugh 
As much as they please, 

For God’s ia the breeze, 

And knowledge is on the deep; 
There’s an undertone,} 

Like the saddened moan 

Of a wave that-can not sleep; 
*Tis the promised sign 

Of that endless Tine 

That shall clasp the earth around ; 
The cable is laid 

*Neath Atlantic’s bed, 

Huzzah! is the pealing sound. 

Wishing you God-speed in your efforts to disseminate 
Phrenology, which is one of the leading features of the 
age, I remain yours, earnestly, TILDEN. 


0 
DISTRIBUTION OF RAIN. 


For the conveyance of water we are indebted to the 
winds. The greatest extent of water-surface is in the 
southern hemisphere, and there we find the greatest 
evaporation. In the northern hemisphere the annual 


fall of rain exceeds that in the southern by about twelve - 


inches. This can be accounted for only through the 
agency of the trade-winds. The southeast trade, laden 
with the burden of vapor from the southern seas, as it 
proceeds northward becomes chilled and throws off a 
large portion of its moisture. To this wind northwest- 
ern Europe owes its rainy climate. Ireland lies in the 
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course of these southeast trades, which absorb much 
moisture in their passage over the north Atlantic, most 
of which is condensed by the headlands on the Irish 
coast, In Peru, west of the Andes, an umbrella is purely 
ornamental, because it lies in the region of perpetual 
southeast trade-winds. These cross the Atlantic and 
strike the coast of Brazil, over which they pass, deposit- 
ing the vapor as they go, and at length reach the Andes, 
where the temperature is so reduced that the last par- 
ticle of moisture is wrung out of them. They cross the 
mountains as dry winds, and receive no accession of 
vapor until they reach the Pacific. For like reasons are 
found rainless regions in Asia, Africa, and western Mex- 
ico. The rainy seasons in tropical countries are caused 
by the motion of the trades as they follow the sun; at 
one season the trades preyail, and at another the surface 
winds, returning to the poles. In some districts lying 
on the weather-side of mountain ranges, the fall of rain 
is almost incredible. In Patagonia, where the north- 
west winds are literally dessicated by the Andes, Captain 
King found the fall of water equal to nearly thirteen feet 
in forty-one days; and Darwin reports that the super- 
ficial sea-water along the coast is quite fresh. Herschel 
says that nearly fifty feet of rain fall annually at Cherra 
Pungee, 


—— 6 
THE LAST PAPER DOLLAR 
A PARODY, : f 





BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA. 





Tis the last paper dollar, 
Left folded alone; 
All its former companions 
Made use of and gone; 
No silver relation, 
Nor gold one is nigh, 
Wherewith I may purchase 
' The things I would buy. 


T’ll not leave thee thus lonely, 
Dejected and sad ; 

Though I’ve none but thee only, 
Of all that I had; 

The others I needed, 
And used all but thee ; 

Thou only remainest, 
To buy aught for me. 


And thou, too, must follow— 
Must go the same way ; 
For I have occasion 
To use thee to-day ; 
And ’twere not in kindness— 
Thy kindred all flown— 
To let thee remain in 
The pocket alone. 


= + 


OUR NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


TESTIMONIALS, Oral and written, are extended daily, 
expressing satisfaction with the work. The PREss, al- 
most without exception, commends the book. We may, 
at another time, put the gist of what they say on record. 
Here is what Dr. B. W. Nicuoxs, of the Government 
Insane Asylum, at Washington, D. C., says of it: 


‘“*T have no hesitation in certifying that I believe yours 
to be the largest and most elaborately illustrated work 
on Physiognomy that has appeared in any language, and 
that it is calculated to afford the philosophical reader 
much yaluable instruction. It can not fail to greatly 
interest every intelligent reader. Not being expert in 

ractical Physiognomy, I am not capable of judging 
howe far the minute peculiarities of the features of the 
face are reliable indications of character, but I think the 
general physiological principles laid down in the work 
are entirely sound, and that they should be carefully 
studied an applied to the great business of healthful and 
useful living.’ 

{We claim for Physiognomy no more than eyery intel- 
ligent, unbiased mind would willingly grant. Every 
statement we make, every proposition laid down, will 
be found to be in harmony with Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Phrenology, and common sense. Probability is 
clearly apparent in every paragraph. Were this book 
generally read, we should hear less of the incurability of 
insanity and other mental infirmities. It would deter 
one and all from rash acts, from violence, crime, and 


suicide, and incline all to a truer and higher life, 
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Go our Correspondents. 





Questions oF ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST’’ 
ewill be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 

_ Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief; and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“Brest THoucuts”’ solicited. 


An Orper For Books, JourNAts, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions For this department—To Corre- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SBPARATE slips. 


Specran Notice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of thés JouRNAL, 
Queries relating to PuystoLoe@y, PHRENOL- 
ocy, PHysiogNomy, PsycHoLoey, Eru- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral SCIENCE OF Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Wrzte your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 





Wuat CHURCH DO You BE- 
LONG TO ?—Thoughtless and impertinent 
persons not only put such questions to us, 
but indiscriminately to whomsoever they 
-meet. The most suitable answer which 
can be made in such cases is the Scriptural 
direction of ‘“‘ answering a fool according 
‘to his folly,” or, we might say, imperti- 
‘ nence, by saying nothing ; or still better, by 
_ referring him to the little book we publish, 
entitled ‘‘How to Behave.” A dull mind 
/ may not realize how painful it must be to 
' a sensitive nature to be thus publicly cate- 
- chized on a strictly personal matter. When 
it is considered how intense is sectarian 
animosity, it is no wonder that one should 
cringe under such vivisection. In this 
country, thank God! a man may not be 
persecuted or crucified on account of his 
religious convictions; but he may on all 
proper occasions proclaim them, and not 
be molested. Still, in strictly sectarian 
neighborhoods, one may be “left out in 
the cold,” unless he belongs to a particular 
church, Our religion is between ourselves 
and our God. We would that it were so 
» with all. sae 


Faira, Hore.— One may 
have weak Hope and strong Spirituality, 
and the reverse, according to the size of 
those organs. 


CHorEA, oR Saint Virus’ 
Dance.—Of course the treatment of this 
disease will depend very much upon its 

' character and stages. In the great major- 
ity of cases much relief will be derived 
from the simple treatment of a thorough 
daily ablution, an occasional injection, and 
a free diet of brown bread, wheaten grits, 
potatoes, and a moderate quantity of fruit. 


What is the use of studying 


~ algebra? : 


Ans. The study of algebra is considered 
necessary as a preliminary to the higher 
branches of mathematics. We do not hold 
_ that algebra furnishes by any means the 
best modes of comprehending relations, 

‘either quantitative or qualitative, and 
_ therefore is not superior as a discipline 
of the mind. For those who intend to 
_ pursue any one of the scientific profes- 


~ sions, such for instance as civil engineer- 
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ing, chemistry, or astronomy, algebraic 
formularization is necessary. Algebra may 
be looked upon as the foundation of tech- 
nical formularies. 


“INFORMATION ON THE 
Brary.’—We are desired by two doubting 
Thomases to answer the following objec- 
tions to Phrenology, which we do, in 
brackets : 

ist. That along under the organs of Time, 
Color, Order, etc., there is no brain what- 
ever, and for this reason we can not deter- 
mine by the prominence of this portion 
anything ia regard to these organs. [Ans. 
Some folks can not.] 

2d. That the evolutions of the brain in 
no wise correspond with those of the skull. 
[Indeed !] 

8d. That there is a vacancy between the 
frontal sinus and brain, varying from 1g to 
4¢ of an inch, and for this reason we can 
not tell by the exterior in this region of 
the skull anything in regard to the prom- 
inency of the organs said to be located 
there. [We admit the vacancy. There are 
houses with large rooms and no furniture ; 
so there are skulls without brains. We 
can’t supply them.] 

4th. The brain is the organ of the mind, 
and how are we to tell, in the regions of 
the skull where the brain and skull do not 
meet, anything about the organs said to 
be located there? [Echo answers, how ? 
P.S. On second thought, why not cut the 
skull open and find out all about it ?] 





Hors.—As hops constitute an 


element of ale, can a man conscientiously 
raise hops for that purpose ? 


Ans. It depends on how his conscience 
hinges. If he is a temperance man, and 
believes in discouraging all kinds of intox- 
ication, we think he might just as well 
raise wheat and corn, with the express 
expectation that they shall be made into 
whisky, as to raise hops. Men raise corn 
and sell it for whisky; men make whisky, 
and even may perhaps sell it, and be en- 
tirely conscientious. In some European 
countries, nearly everybody drinks ale, 
beer, or ardent spirits, even ministers of 
religion—and their consciences do not con- 
demn them=~ For ourselves, we could 
neither raise tobacco; nor hops for ale, 
nor grain for whisky. Though in raising 
corn and selling it for breadstuff, it takes 
the place for bread that another man’s 
wheat would if his grain did not go to the 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors. So that 
a man hardly knows where the influence 
of his products shall be exerted, either 
directly or indirectly. But the matter of 
conscience must always center in this— 
whether a man does this or that for such 
an express purpose, or knowing that it 
shall produce such results. 


Sex anp Mrnp.—Does sex 
exist in the mind? 

Ans. We do not know how much is 
meant by the question. Man’s mental 
organization, as it exists on the earth, 
contains within itself an element of sexu- 
ality. It is masculine, or it is feminine. 
If the question means whether the immor- 
tal soul will have a sex, we can only say, 
in the language of the Saviour, when ques- 
tioned as to whose wife the widow of the 
seven brothers should be, ‘‘for they had 
all had her,” he replied: ‘‘ In heaven they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels of God.” He simply 
gave a negative, and in telling us that they 
were as ‘“‘angels of God,” he did not say 
positively what human beings were to be, 
what was their condition, only like some- 
thing we don’t understand. But it is pre- 





sumptive that in the spirit-world sexuality 
will not have such a sphere of action as in 
this life, yet that there will be a duality 
there as well as here; but it will havea 
spiritual refinement and a sphere of influ- 
ence adapted to the purified and spiritual 
state. 


FRostep FrrtT—CniLBiatIns. 


—What is the best treatment for frosted 
feet and chilblains ? 


Ans. The best thing on this subject is 
to keep from haying the feet become cold, 
by wearing thick boots and stockings, and 
avoiding exposure as much as possible. 
Applications of water bandages are as 
good as anything to remove the soreness 
and restore the circulation. 


THE Wixp.— What is the 


cause of the wind blowing from the north 
or northwest in fair weather, and from 
the south or southwest in stormy and wet 
weather ? 


Ans. This is not soinallcases. In some 
sections of the United States the big storms 
come from the northwest; in others, from 
the northeast; in others, from the south 
or southeast; in others, from the south- 
west. It depends upon the local currents 
of air, upon mountains, upon oceans, and 
upon electrical conditions. In New York 
and on the Atlantic seaboard, the north- 
west wind comes from the dry land; the 
northeast and southeast come from the 
ocean; and the warm, damp breezes meet- 
ing the cold northern breezes, the damp- 
ness is condensed into rain. 


Insaniry. — What. change 
takes place in the brain of a sane man 
to produce insanity ? and what treatment 
is necessary to restore it to reason ? 


Ans. In’anity originates generally in an 
inflamed condition of the brain. Trouble, 
disappointment, over-exertion, over-study, 
dissipation, abuses, improper food, etc., 
are among the causes of insanity. These 
acting upon the brain, produce in it ab- 
normal conditions—whether they be con- 
gestion, a state of irritation, or both, it 
may not be easy always to determine. 
Cold applications to the head, leeches, 
reducing the diet, have been efficacious. 
We remember a friend who received a 
blow on the external angle of the forehead, 
and he became insane, and exhibited his 
insanity by immoderate laughter, and was 
taken to the Insane Asylum at Hartford, 
Connecticut, for treatment. Ascertaining 
that he was there, and that he had received 
a blow on the temple, in the region of the 
organ of Mirthfulness, we wrote to his 
father on the subject, stating our opinion 
and. giving suggestions; he went to the 
physician with the letter. They made 
cold applications and leeches, and in a day 
or two the lunatic showed great improve- 
ment, and was soon entirely well. But 
the question of insanity can not be an- 
swered in a single paragraph. Insanity, 
however, let it be remembered, is a disease 
of the brain, not of the mind. 


Martrimontau Firness.—We 
have before us letters from subscribers— 
indeed, three letters on one sheet—contain- 
ing the phrenological development of the 
parties, as given by some phrenologist 
unknown to us, and asking what organiza- 
tions would be adapted to matrimonial 
alliances with the persons whose charts 
are sent. This sending marked charts to 
us is no new thing. Indeed, it is coming 
to be a great tax on our time and patience. 
We are asked to study the developments 
as given, and then study out a character, 
and give in the Journau the develop- 
ments necessary for a matrimonial mate 

















toeach. Wecan not afford thus to spend 
our time, nor can we afford the room in 
the JouRNAL; besides, one of the charts 
sent us could not haye been marked by a 
respectable and intelligent phrenologist. 
By the way the temperament is set forth, 
we know that he did not understand his 
business, and we are not inclined to pay 
any attention to such charts. Let our 
readers understand, that if they wish to 
consult us on this yery important subject, 
they may send us a three-cent stamp and 
ask for the ‘‘ Mirror of the Mind,” which 
will tell them all about haying their like- 
nesses properly taken for examination, 
and what it is necessary for us to know 
in order to give a correct delineation of 
character from likenesses. 





Letrers witHout NAmEs. 
—Persons write us anonymous communi- 
cations, very often inclosing long lists of 
questions particularly interesting to them- 
selves, and expect to have them answered 
in the JourRNAL, when the room they ask 
would be worth $20. Many such letters 
(especially if they contained a three-cent 
stamp) we should greatly prefer to answer 
privately, but not having the name and 
address, we are obliged either to bore our 
other readers, and occupy valuable space 
or throw the communications in the waste 
basket. We earnestly request all who send 
questions for the JouRNAL to give us their 
name and address (not for publication), so 
that we may give answers privately if we 
choose. We would also repeat our admo- 
nition for the benefit of some correspond- 
ents who fairly overwhelm us with ques- 
tions, that one sensible inquiry at a time 
is all we care to notice. 


Dreamine. — What is the 


cause of continual dreaming, and how can 
it be prevented? 


Ans. One prolific cause of dreaming is 
over-eating. ‘There is a story told of a 
young lady in England who complained to 
her physician of having a dreadful dream, 
all about her grandmother. ‘‘ What did 
you eat for supper ?’’ inquired the physi- 
cian. ‘‘Not much,” she replied, ‘‘a little 
boned turkey, pickled oysters, roast pork, 
a few sardines, and a half of a mince pie.”’ 
“Ugh !’’ says the old physician, “if you 
had eaten the other half of the mince pie, 
you would probably have dreamed of your 
grandfather too!’ Eating heartily of meat 
late at night, one may dream of droves of 
hogs, cattle, sheep, etc. Eat light suppers, 
not too Jate in the evening—say not later 
than six o’clock, Take an hour’s brisk 
exercise in the open air, or its equivalent 
out of doors, and avoid exciting novels, 
plays, and games, winding up the day with 
a pleasant hymn, and the necessary devo- 
tional exercises,resigning yourself to God’s 
care and keeping, and your dreams, if you 
dream at all, will not be of a frightful or 
an unpleasant nature. : 


Tickiisu.— Why is it that a 
person is susceptible of being tickled by 
another, when he can not do so by using 
upon himself the same manipulations ? 


Ans. Some persons can not wipe the 
bottoms of their own feet, or rub them in 
washing, without producing this tickling 
sensation, though generally when one pur- 
poses to act upon himself in any way it 
does not produce a tickling sensation. We 
suppose that it is the unexpectedness or 
surprise which produces that peculiar sen- 
sation. A horse being unexpectedly touch- 
ed in some parts of the body will jump and 
cringe; whereas if he be approached from 
the neck, and the ticklish places gradually 
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reached, he will not then move or cringe ; 


and we think he has similar sensations to , 


those which a man has who is tickled about 
the neck, or under the arms, or on the soles 
of the feet. There are few people who do 
not feel this nervous susceptibility. 

Why do persons close their eyes when 
they pray ? 

Ans. Those who read prayers do not 
close the eyes ; but generally persons ofter- 
ing extemporaneous prayers do close the 
eyes, and we suppose the reason for it is, 
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guage, and he has succeeded remarkably 
well, if seventeen editions of the work 
which have been published to meet the de- 
mand for it, are any evidence of its practi- 
cal value. The translator has striven to 
render the English edition as simple as the 
French, and deserves much credit for the 


| recherche manner in which she has per- 


formed the difficult task. We need more 


| of such books which will bring the’ great 


that the prayer is addressed to an unseen | 


spirit, and when the eye is closed and the 
external world shut out, the imagination, 
the faith, the hope, the thought, more 
readily rises into the realm of the sacred 
and the spiritual. 

Ture Lone SLEEPER. — We 
clipped the statement relating to Mr. Ga- 
briel Ellis, which appeared in our January 
number, from a scientific periodical pub- 





lished some time in the latter part of No- | 
vember, we think, not having the document 
Inferring, then, that | 


before us just now. 
Mr. Ellis awoke from his trance-like slum- 
ber on the 9th of November, he had suffered 
almost six months to slip by unused and 
unimproved. 


Lorp’s Prayer Picrurt.— 


Haye you seen, and if so, what is your opin- 
jon of the Lord’s Prayer Picture, published 
by Mr. L. Cowles, of New York city, andad- 
vertised in the JouRNAL? 


Ans. Yes, and our opinion is, that it is 
the work of a master penman in every 
sense of the term. To describe the picture 
according to its merits would take more of 
our time and occupy more space than we 
can give it; yet it isa subject suggestive 
of volumes. Not only have we the simple 
words of the prayer exquisitely traced in 
various styles of letter, but interwoven 
with it are the leading incidents of our 
Saviour’s life. The chief features, to us, 
of the work are the portraits, or busts, of 
Christ and his twelve apostles. These are 
miniature copies from Da Vinci's ‘‘ Last 
Supper,’ but are clear and classic in out- 
line and expression. Besides these there 
are several other beautiful engravings from 
some of the choicest paintings in the world. 
A key accompanies each copy of the pic- 
ture, and also a ‘‘ monitor,’ intended for 
the use of children, acquainting them in 
simple language with the many Scripture 
lessons illustrated by the engravings. A 
picture of this character should be in every 
family. A father could not invest his 
money to better advantage than by pre- 
senting it to his children. 








Piterary Notices. 


[AW works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. ] 


Tue History or a Movurn- 

FUL oF BREAD. and its effects on the 
‘organization of men and animals. By 

Jean Maie. Translated from the eighth 

French edition by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 

First American edition. Reprinted from 

the above, carefully revised and com- 

pared with the seventeenth French edi- 
tion. New York: American News Co. 
~12mo. Cloth, $2. 

In this very neat American reprint of a 
very highly esteemed French book, the 
author, M. Maie, treats of the human phys- 
jology in ‘a way calculated to interest even 
children. - He has endeavored to render 
the great principles of Respiration, Diges- 
tion, Circulation, etc., intelligible to the 
youthful intellect, by using the simplest 
illustrations and the very plainest lan- 








truths of science within the intelligent 
grasp of thehumbler mind. Thestaid and 
formal style of nearly all the books on 
scientific subjects published in this coun- 
try, tends to retard the general diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, and strengthens the 
impression that science is a field which 
but a few favored by circumstances are per- 
mitted to explore. The more the general 
public know about science, the more ex- 
tended and improved will be their facil- 


| ities for social and private happiness. 


Professor Youmans has done much toward 
popularizing chemistry, but there is ample 
room for farther effort in that department. 
The author of ‘‘ Physical Perfection” wrote 
his admirable treatise for the purpose of 
disseminating generally the main features 
of physiology, but his work is hardly simple 
enough for the child. M. Maie writes for 
the child, and his childish phraseology 
makes the subjects treated on all the more 
clear to the mature intellect. 


Tut Home Journat, edit- 
ed by Mr. Morris Phillips, evinces its 
prosperity by putting on a “bran new 
dress.’ Always tasteful, always rich and 
racy, it now brings to its service able 
writers—American and European—of both 
sexes, and pronounces in favor of female 
suffrage. Though the Home Journal rep- 
resents the upper ten thousand, it is in 
hearty sympathy with the best interests of 
society. A clean, handsome weekly; pub- 
lished at $3 a year. 


Six Hunprep DoLuaRs A 


Year. <A Wife’s Effort at Low Living 
under High Prices. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. Cloth, $1. 


This account of a wife’s effort in house- 
hold economics has nothing in it to clash 
with reasonable probability, and may be 
read by those who strain to ‘‘make ends 
meet’? now-a-days. We would like a book 
reciting the actual experience of a frugal 
housekeeper in New York city. We think 
it would approximate more to the char- 
acter of a standard authority than memoirs 
of domestic experience in the less expen- 
sive retirement of a country town. 


Recent Murpers 1x Aus- 
TRALIA. We have received from Mr, 
Plunkett, of Nelson, New Zealand, an ‘Ik 
lustrated Narrative. of the Dreadful Mur- 
ders on the Maungatapu Mountain, and on 
the Track between the Wakamarina River 
and Nelson, in the province of Nelson, New 
Zealand,” together with photographic 
portraits of the murderers, and biographi- 
cal sketches, for which he has our thanks. 
The “narrative” does not give us a very 
flattering picture of Australian life; but 
shows unmistakably the evils that have 
been entailed upon that young and beauti- 
fulcountry by the transportation thither 
of convicts from England. 





Vick’s ILLusTRATED CatTa- 
LOGUE AND FLORAL GUIDE. We feel con- 
strained to make a special notice of this 
beautifully prepared compilation. The 
floral and vegetable illustrations are no 
mean specimens of the engraver’s art, but 
reflect credit on the artist for his skill, and 
on Mr. Vick for his taste and liberality. 
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The catalogue constitutes a neat little floral 
album worthy of any library. Those in- 
terested in horticulture should send to 
Rochester for a specimen catalogue. 


Tue American PuHorTo- 
@RAPHic ALMANAC for 1867— by John 
Fowler, M.D.; New York, Joseph H. Ladd, 
publisher—contains information of value 
to those interested in the *‘ work of the 
sunbeam” and some items which all can 
read with advantage. Price 50 cents. 


Tur NEGATIVE AND THE 


Print: or, the Photographer’s Guide in 
the Gallery and in the Field, being a 
text-book for the Operator and Amateur, 
containing Brief and Concise Instruc- 
tions for the Preparation of the Different 
kinds of Enon now in vogue. 
By John Fowler, M.D., Professcr of 


Chemistry, etc., in Hobart College; 
author of ‘The Silver Sunbeam,”’ etc. 
New York: Joseph H. Ladd. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1 %5. 

We feel safe in commending this book to 
the photographic profession. It is brief 
and condensed in statement, yet simple 
enough for the comprehension of the tyro. 
The author’s name is a sufficient guaranty 
for the quality of the manual. 

THe MYSTERIES OF THE 


PEOPLE: or, the Story of a Plebeian 
Family for 2,000 Years. By Eugene Sue. 
Translated by Mary L. Booth. New 
York: Clark, 448 Broome Street. First 
Series. Paper. Price $1. 


‘‘The Mysteries of the People” presents, 
in the garb of romance, the history of the 
French people through the ages of oppres- 
sion and monarchical despotism, till they 
became strong enough to assert their own 
sovereignty. This is a chapter in French 
life hitherto unwritten. The author, by his- 
toric example, shows the abuses and 
dangers which grow out of inequality, 
class, and privilege—a doctrine so well 
advanced by the author, that Louis Napo- 
leon ordered the suppression of the first 
issue of the book, and imprisoned M. Sue. 
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Broveut To Licur. 
By Thomas 


of England and America. 
New York: Hilton & Co., 128 


Speight. 
Nassau Street. 1867. Paper. Price 50 


cents. 

Like most of our paper-covered litera- 
ture, his novel opens with a deep mystery, 
which of course is gradually ‘‘ brought to 
light.’ Its descriptions of English aristo- 
cratic life are good, and in the main inter- 
esting; but the connection of the story 
with America is somewhat obscure ; save 
that the villains introduced in the narrative 
escape to America. The interest of the 
reader is tolerably well enlisted throughout. 


Tur AMERICAN NATURALIST. 
A popular illustrative monthly magazine 
of Natural History is announced in our 
present number, to be published by the 
Essex Institute of Salem, Massachusetts, 
at $3.a year. If the promises of the pros- 
pectus be fulfilled, the new magazine will 
becomea record of great value. Send fora 
specimen number and judge its merits for 
yourself. 


REcOLLECTIONS OF ITINERANT 


Lirs, including Early Reminiscences. By 
Rey. George Brown, D.D., of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church. Cincinnati: R. 
W. Carroll & Co. 8yo., cloth, 456 pp. 
Price $3 00. 


Through the politeness of Rey. Alex- 
ander Clark, of Piitsburg, Pa., we have 
received a copy.of this handsome volume, 
which, doubtless, will be welcomed by 


every Methodist. We hope soon to give’ 


a suitable critical notice of the work. 











‘mention the following, all of which may be 
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ScuooLtpay DiraLtoGcuEs. Com 


oe by Rey. Alexander Clark. Phila 
elphia: J. W. Daughaday & Co. Price, 
$1 75. New York: Fowler and Wells. 


This is just such a book as every 
youngster who thinks himself a natural- 
born orator and actor would like to have. 
Indeed,it would be accounted indispensable 
were its merits known. The demand for 
a first-rate book of dialogues has been 
great, but that demand very inadequately 
supplied. We think Mr. Clark has been 
eminently successful in the work before 
us. He is not only familiar with schools 
and their requirements, but he is also fa- 
miliar witb boys and girls, knowing their 
natures, wants, and capacities; and he is 
just the one to prepare mental food for 
their minds. A long experience as editor 
of one of the best of juvenile periodicals, 
considerable experience as a teacher, and 
more recently as a preacher, fits him for 
the work undertaken. The book contains 
over eighty pieces in prose and poetry, 
suitably dramatized by the best writers, 
making a volume of some three hundred 
and fifty 12mo pages. It must become at 
once & success. — 


Tae New York Coacn- 
Maxker’s Montoiy Macazine for Feb., 
with its usual assortment of information 
to the trade, and some neat illustrations of 
new vehicles, is well worth the price asked 
for specimen numbers—50 cents. 


Tur LAWYER IN THE SCHOOL- 


Room, comprising the Laws of all the 
States on important Educational Sub- 
jects. By M. McN. Walsh, A.M., LL.B., 
of the New York Bar. New York: J. 
W. Schermerhorn & Co. Cloth, $1. 


This book comes to us most opportunely 
—at the time when the subject of school 
discipline is agitating the educational 
world. We haye therein presented in 
brief the specific legislation of the leading 
States with reference to the conduct of 
schools. The respective rights of teachers 
and parents as affecting the education of 
children are very clearly defined. A 
lengthy chapter is devoted to the consider- 
tion of that momentous subject, ‘‘ corporal 
punishment.’ All who have to do with 
teaching ‘‘ the young idea’”’ will, doubtless, 
hail the book as a yolume long desired to 
set at rest the many prevailing nncertain- 
ties relating to school jurisprudence. 


Parts 113 and 114 of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Un- 
iversal Knowledge for the People have 
come to hand, containing installments of 
historical and scientific matter. Any li- 
brary would be greatly enriched by the ad- 
dition of this encyclopedia to its catalogue. 


ew Pooks. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 


c 











ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 


Purp THE SECOND, OF 
Sparx. A Companion Volume to Prescott. 
By Charles Gayarré, Author of ‘ The 
History of Louisiana.” With an Intro- 
ductory Letter by George Bancroft, and a 
fine Steel Portrait of ‘‘ Philip” from the 
Titian picture engraved by Burt. An 
elegant Octavo Volume. Extra Cloth, 
$3 50, Half Calf, $5 50. 

Goop Enesisu: or, Popular 
Errors in Philology. By Edward 8. Gould. 


1vol. 12mo. $1 %. 
9, 
os <3 


- 








, 1867.) 


Century. 16mo, pp. 319. 
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Tue History oF Louisiana. 
By Charles Gayarré, being the American 
Domination, from 1803 (its Cession to the 
United States) to 1861. Comprising also 
The French Domination and The Spanish 
Domination. In three volumes. §8yo. 
Cloth, $4 50 per vol. Half Calf, $7 50. 


Two Hunprep SKETCHES, 
Humorous and Grotesque. By Gustave 
Doré. Folio, pp. 86. Cloth, $4 25. 


~ THe French Manuva: a 
New, Simple, Concise, and Easy Method 
of acquiring a Conversational Knowledge 
of the French Language. Including a Dic- 
tionary of over Ten Thousand Words. By 
M. Alfred Havet. Half Leather, $2. 


“Swincin “ROUND THE 
GrrKLE.”’ By Petroleum V. Nasby (D. R. 
Locke), late Pastor of the Church of the 
New Dispensation, etc. His Ideas of Men, 
Politics, and Things, as set forth in his 
Letters to the Public Press during the 
year 1866. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. 
12mo, pp. 299. Cloth, $1 '%5. 


Manuat or Cuess. To 
which is added a Treatise on the Games of 
Backgammon, Russian Backgammon, and 
Dominoes. By N. Marache. 16mo, pp. 
156. Boards, 65 cents. 


Norets on Beauty, Vicor, 
AND DEVELOPMENT; or, How to Acquire 
Plumpness of Form, Strength of Limb, 
and Beauty of Complexion. By William 
Milo. With additions, etc., by Handsome 
Charles, the Magnet. 16mo, pp. 23. New 
York: Fowler and Wells. Paper, 12 cts. 


Parriotism AT Home: or, 
the Young Inyincibles. By the Author of 
‘Fred Freeland.’ 16mo, pp. 320. Boston: 
W.YV. Spencer. Cloth, $1 %5. 


“Our SratTes AND TERRITO- 
ToRIES. Being Notes of a Recent Tour to 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Montana, Washington Territory, and Cali- 
fornia. Tlustrated, by A. D. Richardson. 
Paper, 40 cents. 


ELemMents oF Art Cnritt- 
cism. Comprising a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Man’s Nature as addressed by 
Art, together with a Historic Survey of the 
Methods of Art Execution in the Depart- 
ments of Drawing, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Painting, Landscape Gardening, and the 
Decorative Arts. Designed as a Text- 
Book for Schools and Colleges, and as a 
Handbook for Amateurs and Artists. By 
G. W. Samson, D.D. Cr. 8vo. pp. 840. 
Cloth, $4 50. 


Tue Sapputre. A Collec- 
tion of Graphic and Entertaining Tales, 
Brilliant Poems and Essays, gleaned chiefly 
from Fugitive Literature of the Nineteenth 
Paper, 90 cts. 


THe SEcRETARY’s SPECIAL 
HELP; a Monitor for the Secretary of the 
Lodge, with Directions for Keeping 
Minutes, Records, Accounts, etc., likewise 
Forms of Official Documents. 18mo, pp. 
95. Cloth, $1 25. 


'Tsae DRAYTONS AND THE 
DAvENANTS ; a Tale of the English Civil 
War. By the author of ‘‘ The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.” Handsome 12mo. $2 00. 








P. O. OnpERs.—Our patrons 
will oblige us, and save risk, by sending 
P. O. orders when remitting money for 


. clubs and for books. 











Publishers’ Department, 


Our cotemporaries of the 
Tribune are becoming a little rusty in an- 
atomical lore, if the following item clipped 
from a recent edition of that paper fur- 
nishes any evidence thereof. 

“SKULLS EXHUMED IN Crry HALL PARK. 
—Yesterday, as the workmen were exca- 
vating for the laying of the water-pipes 
into the new Court-House, they turned up 
two human skulls and a large number of 
other bones. One of the skulls was like 


the ordinary skull, with a suture across the’ 


top, while the other had a suture running 
entirely over the top of the head, from be- 
tween the eyes to the neck. It is known 
that the corner of Broadway and Chamber 
Street was used at the beginning of the 
present century as a negro burying- 
ground.” 

The second skull mentioned was an ex- 


traordinary one, wléke the ordinary human’ 


skull, according to the views of the writer 
of that item, because it had ‘ta suture 
running entirely over the top of the head,”’ 
etc. Our neighbor is evidently unacquaint- 
ed with the condition of human skulls at 
the earlier periods in life. The frontal 
bone of a child’s skull will be found to 
have a very distinct suture running from 
the root of the nose upward to the fontanel. 
At twenty, the union of the osseous plates 
in the forehead becomes so complete that 
very little trace of this suture can be found. 

Mr. JoszepuH Loner, of Me- 
tuchen, N. J., has our thanks for the 
canine crania and specimens of peculiarly 
stratified pebbles. The notion which 
many entertain of the growth of rock is 
erroneous; where there is no vital organi- 
zation, there can be no gradations of de- 
velopment. 


Tor Southern Cultivator, 
speaking of the JOURNAL, says, among 
other things, ‘‘How such a large, hand- 


some, profusely illustrated and thoroughly | 


edited paper can be got up.at two dollars 
a year, passes our comprehension. Leay- 
ing out the Phrenological part, the other 
matter is worth the money.” It can not 
be done without loss. We have decided 
to make it $3 a year, commencing with the 
July number. The new rates will cover 
cost, and leave a small margin for profits. 


Tur Dirrerence. — We 
often receive applications like the follow- 
PU sey 
““FOWLER AND WELLS— tog 

‘* Messrs; With no other motive than a 
deep interest in. the success of a youn 
college, I venture to solicit a favor from’ 
you without long explanations or useless 
apologies. I will say we would be as 
proud of the name of Fowler and Wells on 
the list of our donors, as any of the numer- 
ous friends of education and progress 
which are represented there. 

‘* Please have the kindness to send usa 
volume of useful information to put in our 
college library, or any specimen of useful 
art for our cabinet, and it shall be recorded 
in your name, and a special acknowledg- 
ment forwarded to yourselves. 

“Yours, etc., J. H., Secretary.” 


But not often letters like the following: 


‘SDODGEVILLE, WIs. 
“Pub. PHRENO-JOURNAL —I_ inclose 
herewith $2, for which please forward a 
copy of your JouRNAL for one year to the 
address of ‘Dodgeville Literary Associa- 
tion.’ Yours, respectfully, 
‘*B. S., Secretary.” 


We are not behind any of our cotempo- 
rgries in zeal for the promotion oflearning 
and educational institutions; but should 
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we respond to all the requirements of 
those who ask donations we would soon 
be obliged to suspend business. We are 
willing to supply our JourNaAL At a reduced 
rate, and we do so supply it to some needy 
institutions, but to go into a general free 


distribution, we could not think of it. 


Besides, phrenological science has become 
so well disseminated and so much appre- 


» Ciated that our publications find a ready 


market at fair prices, and there is no 
further need for broadcast gratuitous dis- 
tributions. 


Many clergymen have our 
thanks for calling the attention of their 
parishioners to this JouRNAL. Whereas 
it was once feared that Phrenology led to 
materialism, it is now conceded that it is 
one of the most powerful aids to the 
understanding of a better life, and in keep- 
ing with all truth. There are cases not 
easily reached by the preacher which may 
be touched by these more direct and per- 
sonal arguments, based on one’s own 
temperament. It comes home with that 
emphatic charge—‘tThou art the man!” 
and none can get away from its all-search- 
ing criticisms. Is the young man loose in 
his habits? Is he ill-tempered? Is he 
prodigal? Is he living without religion? 
Is he perverting his God-given gifts? 
Phrenology arrests, tries, convicts, and 
corrects him. Clergymen will find it use- 
ful in bringing home to the minds and 
hearts of all who read, a consciousness of 
duty to God and man, and be enabled to 
make the most of themselves. 





Puonoarapuy. — Through 
the politeness of Mr. Burnham, of the firm 
of Ely, Burrett & Burnham, Jaw report- 
ers, Chicago, we have received the ninth 
annual address delivered before the 
Chicago Law Institute, by Elliott- Anthony, 
Esq., President of the Institute, on Monday 
evening, November -5, 1866, in the course 
of which we find the following sensible 
remarks respecting the use of phonography 
in the law courts : 

‘Tt should be provided by law that each 
of the courts of superior jurisdiction in 
this country should have a shorthand re- 
porter or phonographer, who should be a 
sworn officer of court, whose duty it should 
be to take notes of evidence, exceptions, 


and rulings of the court, etc., and preserve | 


them for the benefit, not only of the courts 
and lawyers, but the parties themselves, 


portion of: the expenses taxed as costs. I 


think that every judge and every lawyer of | 


any experience will indorse what I say, 
that the taking of testimony by stenog- 
raphy, phonography, or shorthand is one 
of the greatest improvements of modern 
times, 
only true and satisfactory mode of trying 
any case where the testimony of witnesses 
is required. 

Owvr PupricaTions1n W AsH- 
Ineton.—A gentleman writes us from 
Washington, D. C., inclosing an order for 
books, and says: ‘‘It isa lamentable fact 
that your excellent works have no live 
agents here to bring their advantages to 
the notice of the public.’’ We are not to 
blame for this state of things. There are 
both booksellers and periodical dealers in 
that city of magnificent distances, some of 
whom ought to consider their own interests 
sufficiently to keep a supply of that which 
would tend to straighten the minds of our 
crvoked politicians. We hope to be able 
to send a delegation of phrenologists to 
that legislative center ere long, who will 
help sow the seed of truth. 





It saves time and labor, and is the | 
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General Mtems. 


THe Ruimne Occupation 
Srrone oN SuNDAY.—In a church in the 
north, not one hundred miles from Keith, 
a porter, employed during the week at the 
railway station, does auby on Sunday by 
blowing the bellows of the organ. The 
other Sunday, wearied by the long hours 
of railway attendance, combined it may be 
with the soporific effects of a dull sermon, 
he fell sound asleep during the service, and 
so remained when the pealing of the organ 
was required. He was suddenly and rather 
rudely awakened by another official, when, 
apparently dreaming of an approaching 
train, he started to his feet and roared 
out with all the force and shrillness’ of 
stentorian lungs and habit, ‘‘ Change here 
for Elgin, Lossiemouth, and Burghead!” 
The effect upon the congregation, sitting 
in expectation of a concord of sweet 


sounds, may be imagined; it is unneces- 
sary to describe it; but the occurrence 
may give pause to the promoters. of the 
organ movement in Presbyterian church- 
es.—Dumfries Scottish Courier. 


Jron OrE MADE BY INSECTS. 
—The Medical News and Library (Phila- 
delphia) refers to a singular discovery 
made by a Swedish naturalist, with re- 
spect to the production of iron by insects, 
The insects in question are almost micro- 
scopic, and live beneath certain trees, es- 
pecially in the province of Smaland. They 
spin, like silk-worms, a kind of ferruginous 
cocoons, which constitute the mineral 
known as Jake ore,.and which is com- 
posed of from 20 to 60 per cent. of oxide 
of iron mixed with oxide of manganese, 10 
per cent. of chloric acid, and a small 
quantity of phosphoric acid. The deposits 
of this mineral are upward of 200 yards in 
length; 5 to 10 yards wide, aiid from 8 to 30 
inches deep. *F 


NewsparPer HeEaprnes. — 
The face of a paper in this age must be 
emblematic of the future that is soon to 
come upon it; it must be typical of this 
age of progress. In picking up a paper 
with which we are unacqua‘nted, we hasti- 
ly glance at‘its face and title, and judge of 
it, as we do of mankind, by the appearauce 
of their facial physiognomy. And as we 
read the lines there presented, so do we 
judge of the character that iseshadowed 


| behind it. It would be well that publishers 
They should be paid a liberal salary, and a | 


look to the headings of their papers, and 
rightfully consider them as the outehining 
index of the literary life and soul that they 
are to represent.— Artisan. 


GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN re- 


| ceives £500 sterling royalty per mile on 


2,000 miles of English street railways— 
about $5,000,000 in gold. 
Warrrproor Boors. — A 
coating of gum-copal varnish applied to 
the soles of boots and shoes, and repeated 
as it dries, until the pores. are filled and 
the surface shines like-polished mahogany, 
will make the soles waterpréof, and also 
cause them to last three times as long as 
ordinary ones. 


Paprr.—The quantity of pa- 
per used every year in England represents 
a weight of two hundred and twenty’ mil- 
lions of pounds. France uses one hundred 
and ninety-five millions of pounds; while 
the United States of America, with amuch 
smaller population, consumes more paper 
than England and France put together— 
namely, four hundred and forty millions 
of pounds. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
he LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.] 








Tue Hyerran Homer. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 








Top Movement - Cure. 
Chronic Inyalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. 





Hieuianp Warter-CurE.— 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, 
58), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 

Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


Mas. E. Dz La Verens, M_D., 


149 CARLTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 








Tur AmErIcAN NATURALIST; 
A popular illustrated Monthly Magazine of 
Natural History. Published by the Essex 
Institute. The object of this journal is to 
supply a long existing demand for a popu- 
lar illustrated magazine of Natural History, 
devoted to the exposition of scientific top- 
ics in a free and familiar manner, without 
those technicalities which often render the 
mass of such reading tedious and difficult. 

The contents of the first number (March, 
1867) will be as follows: Introductory ; The 
Land Snails of New England (with a plate) ; 
The Volcano of Kilauea, Hawaiian Islands, 
in 1864-5 (with a plate); The Fossil Rep- 
tiles of New Jersey; The American Silk- 
worm (with illustrations); Winter Notes 
of an Ornithologist; Reports of the Meet- 
ings of Scientific Societies; Natural His- 
tory Miscellany ; Reviews ; Natural History 
Calendar; Answers to Correspondents; 
Glossary for the number. 

TERMS.—$3 per year; Clubs supplied at 
liberal rates. Single copies 35 cents. 

Epirors—AtruEvus §. PAcKARD, Jr., in 
connection with Epwarp 8. Mors, At- 
PHEUS Hyatt, and FreDERIC W. PUTNAM, 
Salem, Mass. The list of contributors em- 
braces the best scientific talent in the 
country. Prospectus sent on application 
to the Editors. 





Waters’ SQuarE AND Up- 
RIGHT PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
OrGaAns, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased: Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New ‘-octave Pianos for 
$275 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS. 





Wantrepv.—The services of 
a man who thoroughly, practically under- 
stands Concrete Building, as described in 
Fowler’s ‘* Home for All.” 

Address W. R. NORRIS, St. Albans, 
Vt. 1t® 
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Tue New Datty. 


THE EVENING GAZETTE. 
THE EVENING GAZETTE. 
THE NEW PAPER. 

THE NEW PAPER. 
SINGLE COPIES THREE CENTS..- 


SINGLE COPIES THREE CENTS. 


EIGHT DOLLARS A YEAR. 
EIGHT DOLLARS A YEAR. 
No. 1 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
No. 1 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE EVENING GAZETTE. 
THE EVENING GAZETTE, 
AN AFTERNOON RECORD 
OF 


NEWS AND OPINION. 


The Gazette is intended to supply the 
want for a Lively, Chatty, and Cheap 
Evening Paper, 
recording especially the thought and events 


current in New York. 


The Gazette is not a political journal, 
but seeks rather to be a welcome visitor in 
the Home Circle, making note particularly 
of matters pertaining to 

SOCIETY, FASHION, ETC. 


Two editions of the Gazette are publish- 
ed daily, one at two o’clock, and the 
second at four. All the . 

COMMERCIAL, 

MARKET, 
AND SHIP NEWS 


are given, together with 


THE DISPATCHES | 
BY CABLE AND OTHERWISE. 


The best Writers, Reporters, and Corre- 
spondents haye been engaged, and every 


effort will be made to present a 
COMPLETE AND ENTERTAINING 
NEWSPAPER, 
eae SE 

The Paper is supplied by mail at Hight 
Dollars a year. 
Single Copies are Three Cents. 


Publication Office, No. 1 Vesey Street. 








Tue Leaping NEWSPAPER 
IN PENNSYLVANIA—The Press. 
The circulation of the Philadelphia Press 
is not exceeded in extent by any news- 
paper in the State of Pennsylvania. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Daily Press, published every morn- 
ing, price Three Cents. Mailed to sub- 
scribers at Hight Dollars per annum. 
Four Dollars for six months. Two Dol- 
Jars for three months. Served to city sub- 
scribers at Eighteen Cents per week, pay- 
able to the Carrier. 

The Sunday Edition, Two Dollars per 
annum or Four Cents a copy, payable to 
the Carrier. 

The Tri-Weekly Press, published every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. Mailed 
to subscribers at Four Dollars and Fifty 
Cents per annum. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS FOR 1867 EN- 
TIRELY REMODELED AND RE- 
NEWED. 

A Vigorous, Original Journal, devoted to 
Industrial Topics, Agriculture and Manu- 

facturing, Literature and Art. 
PROGRESSIVE, ENERGETIC, AND FEARLESS. 

Every department which can add inter- 
est to a Journal devoted to practical in- 
dustry, literature, and news will be faith- 
fully and fully cared for by able writers. 
All questions from correspondents on every 
topic will receive especial attention, and 
be promptly answered. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Single copies. ...... 0s. $2 25 per annum, 
Five.copies.2.i.ccc.n-» - 10 00 ¥ 
TEN: COPIES. bese fwiste o 18 00%, 
Twenty copies....:..... 35 00 t 


Larger clubs than twenty in the same 
proportion. 

Postmasters are requested to act as 
agents for the Weekly Press. Journals 
copying this prospectus will be entitled to 
an exchange, 

PREMIUMS TO CLUBS. 

To any person sending us $225 for one 
hundred subscriptions, we will give one of 
Singer’s first-class family sewing machines, 
bronze and black walnut. 

To any person sending $112 50 for fifty 
subscriptions, we will give a set of Dick- 
ens’s works (T. B. Peterson’s edition), 
publisher’s price, $44. 

To any person sending $56 25 for twenty- 
five subscriptions, we will give a photo- 
graphic album for one hundred pictures, or 
a set of Dickens’s works (T. B. Peterson’s 
edition), publisher’s price, $19. 

For every club of ten an extra copy of 
the paper will be given. Very liberal 
terms to agents. 

Address, JOHN W. FORNEY, Editor 
and Proprietor, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Tue Prace ro Ger Croru- 
Ine. — Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 





WARRANTED GARDEN 
Srrpps.—We offer a large and complete as- 
sortment, which we mail, postage free, at 
our catalogue rates. : 


All our seeds are thoroughly tested before 
offered to customers, and if properly treat- 
ed are warranted to grow. ( 

Descriptive priced catalogues mailed to 
all applicants. 

Address EDWARD J. EVANS & CO.,, 

2t* -York, Pa, 
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Mannattan Lire Insur- 


ANCE Company, No. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
New York. H. Stokes, President; C. Y. 
Wemple, Vice-President; J. L. Halsey, 
Secretary; H. Y. Wemple, Assistant Sec- 
retary ; 8. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 


Annual Income nearly $2,000,000. 

Important new feature in Dividends and 
modes of Insurance. 

Smallest ratio of Mortality. 

Expenses less than any Cash Company. 

Liberal modes of payment of Premiums. 

Insurers receive the largest bonus ever 
given. 

Dividends made annually on all partici- 
pating Policies. 

NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 


All kinds of non-forfeiting Life and En- 
dowment Policies issued. . 

Policies incontestable. 

Loans made on Policies. 

All Policies after three years non-forfeit- 
able. 3t 





Tue Ambassador, published 
at 119 Nassau Street, publishes a sermon 
from Dr. hy a every week. Terms $2 50 
a year. Address N. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, New York, 3t 





W oon’s Partor GyMNASIUM 


for developing and strengthening the chest, 
jane, etc. asily put up, requires but 
little space, and can be graduated to the 
use of the strongest man or weakest child, 
Send for illustrated circular to J. WOOD, 
Gymnastic Academy, No. 6 East 28th 
Street, New York. 3t* 





$2.—Tools and instructions 
complete for soldering all materials. A 
valuable art which any one may learn. 
For particulars address A. P. BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 4t* 


Boarpine In New Yorr.— 


Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We haye good rooms 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 
city. 

TuRKIsH Batus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. - 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


(SRS 

Noricr to CoLieGEs, Scren- 
TIFIC AND LITERARY SocreTriEs.—A lecture 
on the new Philosophy of Phrenology. 
This feature embraces philosophical truth 
discovered recently. For terms and engage- 
ments address D. R. PERKINS, Pongh- 








keepsie, N. Y. Qt 
New Aluste, 
Ninze-Pins QuvuaprRiILLE.— 


The set is formed the same as a plain Co- 
tillion, with an extra gentleman, the 
‘* Nine-Pin,”’ in the centre.» Complete fig- 
ures and music........ mip enere eee 35 cts. 
GuaRDs WALTZ, by D. Godfrey. ..35 cts. 
Mase WAuTz, by D. Godfrey. 15 c. for 
VIOlIN: PIANO: « .. <wisslsceten eee 35 cts. 
TwIiLiGHT DREAMS WALTZ, by that cel- 
ebrated composer, Chas. D’Albert. 15 c. 
for. Violin. 5 MANO, cs, Sires wee ewe 35 cts, 
THREE O'CLOCK GALoP, easy, elegant, 
and dansante. 15c. for violin ; piano .35 cts. — 
ARRAH-NA-PoguE Marcu. 15 c. for vio- 
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THE attention of the public is invited to the claims of ‘* THE WORLD” as one of 
the leading public journals of the country. It is the chief organ of the Democratic Party 
of the United States, and the foremost advocate of the immediate restoration of the 
Union. Its highest merit consists in its character as 


AN ENTERPRISING AND TRUSTWORTHY NEWSPAPER. 


This year bids fair to be a more critical one in the history of our free institu- 
tions than eyen any of the eventful ones that have preceded it. The first requisite for 
an intelligent judgment of public affairs is a full and authentic account of facts as they 
transpire. These THe Wortp always aims to give with conscientious accuracy, and 
with equal fullness and fidelity, whether they make for or against its own views of pub- 
lic policy. Prompt activity in spreading before its readers every kind of news in which 
any part of the public takes an interest, is the first duty of a newspaper, and the facili- 
ties of Taz Wor xD for discharging this obligation are unsurpassed by those of any jour- 
nal in the United States. Whatever else it may fail in, it certainly will not fail to fur- 


nish the news, nor to supply it with such promptitude, spirit, freshness, abundance, va- 
riety, accuracy, and candor, that no class of readers can miss anything of interest which 
they wish to find. Tur Wortp will publish documents and arguments prepared by po- 
litical foes just as freely as those prepared by political friends; making its own com- 
ments on them, of course, but never suppressing or garbling them because they are cal- 
culated to damage its own party. Adverse arguments which it can not refute, it is con- 
tent to leave to make their full impression. THE Wortp adopts this rule because it be- 
lieves no other is honest ; because it conceives that its first duty to its readers is to keep 
them thoroughly informed on every passing subject of importance. In politics, THE 
Won .p will continue to be the bold advocate of 


A LIBERAL, PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY, 


the unflinching champion of Freedom, Justice, Order, and Constitutional Rights. The 
inspiration of its politics is Freedom restrained by Justice; or, to speak more strictly, 
Freedom pure and simple, in the largest collective measure; the office of justice being 
merely to protect freedom from encroachments; Freedom of the individual citizen in 
his rights of thought, speech, religion, and locomotion ; in his Right to choose his own 
food and drink, in spite of meddlesome temperance laws; in his Right to make any 
money bargains he thinks proper, in spite of foolish usury laws; in his Right to buy and 
sell in all markets, domestic and foreign, in spite of unjust protective tariffs; in his 
Right to representation in the legislative bodies which tax him in spite of unconstitu- 
tional exclusions ; Freedom of collective citizens to assemble for discussion of griev- 
ances; Freedom of all local communities to manage their local affairs without central 
interference; Freedom in every section of the country from the arrogant and unconsti- 
tutional domination of other sections; this large and comprehensive idea of Freedom 
sums up the politics of Taz Wor.xD, which will never be found wanting to this capital 
interest of the country and of the human race, 


IN ITS ACCURATE COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


and careful, reliable market reports, Tar Wor.p will continue to maintain its present 
high reputation. A paper published in the commercial metropolis is naturally looked 
to for authentic information relating to trade, commerce, and finance; and this being a 
feature in which THe WorLD prides itself, it boldly challenges comparison with every 
journal in the metropolis. 

EDITIONS, 


The WEEKLY Wortpya large quarto sheet, same size as Daily, is now printed through- 
out in large type, and has the largest circulation of any weekly journal published, save 
one. Its extraordinary success since its union with the New York Argus has justified 
the most liberal expenditures, which will make it-unrivaled in interest and value to 
farmers. Published Wednesday. 

1. Its Market Reports embrace the New York, Albany, Brighton, and Cambridge 
Live Stock Markets; the New York Country Propucsz and GENERAL PRopuUCE MAR- 
KETS ; special and valuable Hop INTELLIGENCE; a department of Agricultural Reading ; 
all together composing an unrivaled hand-book of current information for the Farmer, 
Live Stock or Produce Dealer, Country Merchant, etc. 

2. A page or more will be reserved for ENTERTAINING FIRESIDE READING FOR THE 
Famity Crecie, embracing the freshest and best Stories, Poetry, Religious Reading, 
etc., and a page for the Discussion or Att Prominent Topics of general interest, po- 
litical, agricultural, financial, literary, etc., etc. 

8. Its Digest or THE Nouws is not, like most city weeklies, a mere waste-basket of 
the Daily; only matters of interest and importance are chosen from the Daily, while the 
mass of its contents are prepared especially for the Weekly, 

In eyery post-office district there should be found some active, public spirited Dem- 
ocrat, who will confer a benefit upon us, his neighbors, and the cause, by counseling 
with his Democratic friends and making a determined effort to form ag large a club as 
possible for the WEEKLY WoRLD. 

The SemI-WEEKLY WoRLD is a large quarto sheet, same size as Daily, which, by 
omitting a great mass of city advertisements from the Daily, contains ai/ its news, cor- 
respondence, editorials, commercial and market news, cattle market, and proyision re- 
ports, and a fresh and entertaining miscellany of literature. Published Tuesday and 

riday. 

The Dary Wor.p affords a complete compendium of, and commentary upon, the 
news of every day. 


THE WORLD. 385 Park Row, New York. 






TERMS. 
WEEKLY WORLD. SEMI-WEEXLY WORLD. 
One!COPYy OME VEAT nc. wcecevecs cess $2 00 | One copy, one year...............085 $4 00 
FOUL COPIES, OBE VEAL .. 0. cieistecwe ae % 00 | Four copies, one year............%., 10 00 
Ten copies; ONC Years... es ccecies 15,00) || “Ten copies, one year....k 2. g.5.2.. 20 00 
Twenty copies, to one address 25 00 ont errand 
Fifty copies ...... Saiio wagon sgn 50 00 : 


For Clubs of 10—One Weekly, one year. 
a ee se cs 50—One Semi- Weekly, one 


ear. 
ONGiCOPY, CLE, YEA ice < weeiviesiesienive $10 00 For Clubs of 100—One Daily, one year. 
DIRECTIONS. 

Additions to Clubs may be made any time in the year at the above club rates. 
Changes in Club Lists made only on request of persons receiving club packages, stating 
edition, post-office, and State to which it has previously been sent, and inclosing twen- 
ty-five cents togpay for trouble of the change to separate address. 

ms, cash inadvance. Send, if possible, Post-Office Money Order or Bank Draft. 
Bills sent by mail will be at the risk of the sender. We have no traveling agents. Ad- 


dress all orders and letters to , 
, THE WORLD, 35 Park Row, New York. 











| Rogues snp Rocueries, ex- 
posing all swindles and humbugs, 25 cts. 
Jand-book of Ventriloquism, 15. How to 
Make Bad Memory Good and Good Better, 
15. Secrets Worth Knowing, medicines, 
perfumery, toilet articles, soaps, dyes, 
candies, delicious beverages, manufactur- 
ers’ secrets, and hundreds of others, 25. 
Samples of our $100 Prize Puzzles, Magic 
Webs, etc., 10. Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, a charming story, 25. 
HANEY & CO., 109 Nassau Street, New 
York. 1t* 





AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


Patent REcorD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
‘* Mechanical Movements,”’ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 


mail, per year, $2 50.in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.”’ Address 

BROWN, COMBS & CO., 
Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
i. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 





Dr. 8. B. Suirn’s Execrro- 
Magnetic MaAcutnes.— The only ones 
where a true unmixed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed.’ Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the ‘‘ Six 
current’’ contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called ‘‘Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 
power.” The book I allude to will be 
found interesting and instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 

N.B. The Magnetic power of my éntensé- 
Jied Direct Current raises nine pounds. 

“The arrangement in Smith’s apparatus 
gives a much stronger physiological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. 

‘* B, SILLIMAN, Jr., Yale College.” 

Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 

Address DR. 8. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 





way, New York. tf 


CHickERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over. all competitors, fourteen of 
which were awarded in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 








Dr. Jerome Kipprr’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements patented in the United 
States, England, and France. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
tf 480 Broadway, New York. 





For tHe Drar,—Haslam’s 
Magnifying Tubes can be worn on the 
head and concealed from view by the hair, 
and enable persons to hear in church or 
other public assemblies, Send for a pam- 

ini to E. HASLAM, 82 John Street, New 
York. . 6t 


Terms of subscription: Single copies, by” 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN... 


Iy Four Episties To §t. Jonn, Lord BOLINGBROKE. By ALEXANDER 
Porgr. Wrru Notes, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


[CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER. ] 
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Go, wondrous creature! mount where science guides ; 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old time, and regulate the sun ; 

Go, soar with Plato to the empyreal sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair ; 
Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 
And quitting sense call imitating God ; 

As Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the sun. 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule! 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool! 
Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And showed a NEwron, as we show an ape. 

Could he, who rules the rapid comet, bind, 
Describe, or fix one movement of his mind ? 
Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 
Explain his own beginning or his end ? 

Alas, what wonder! man’s superior part 

Unchecked may rise, and climb from art to art; 

But when his own great work is but begun, 

What reason weaves, by passion is undone. 

Trace science then, with modesty thy guide; 

First strip off all her equipage of pride ; 

Deduct what is but vanity or dress, 

Or learning’s luxury, or idleness ; 

Or tricks to show the strength of human brain, 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain ? 

Expunge the whole, or lop the excrescent parts 

Of all our vices have created arts ; 

Then see how little the remaining sum, « 
Which served the past, and must the times to come! 

II. Two principles in human nature reign ; 

Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all; 
And to their proper operation still, 

Ascribe all good, to their improper, il. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul ; 
Reason’s comparing balance rules the whole. 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no end. 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ; 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawless through the void, 
Destroying others, by himself destroy’d. 

Most strength the moving principle requires ; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 

Form’d but to check, deliberate, and advise. 
Self-love, still stronger, as its object’s nigh ; 
Reason’s at distance, and in prospect lie ; 

That sees immediate good by present sense ; 
Reason, the future and the consequence. 

Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 

At best, more watchful this, but that more strong. 
The action of the stronger to suspend, 

Reason still use, to reason still attend. 

Attention habit and experience gains; 

Each strengthens reason, and self-love restrains. 

Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 

More studious to divide, than to unite ; 
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And grace and virtue, sense and reason split, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit.* 

Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 

Haye full as oft no meaning, or the same. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 

But greedy that, its object would devour, 

This, taste the honey, and not wound the flow’r. 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 

Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 

III. Modes of self-love the passions we may call; 
Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all: 
But since not every good we can divide, 

And reason bids us for our own provide ; 
Passions, though selfish, if their means be fair, 
List under reason, and deserve her care ; 
Those, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take some virtue’s name. 

In lazy apathy let Stoics boast 
Their virtue fix’d: tis fix’d as in a frost; 
Contracted all, retiring to the breast ; 

But strength of mind ts exercise, not rest ; 

The rising tempest puts in act the soul; 

Parts it may ravage, but preserve the whole. 

On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 

Reason the chart, but passion is the gale; 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind.t+ 

Passions, like elements, though born to fight, 
Yet mix’d and softened, in his work unite: 
These ’tis enough to temper and employ ; 

But what composes man, can man destroy ? | 
Suffice that reason keep to nature’s road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 





Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train ; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain, 
These mixed with art, and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind ; 

The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and color of our life. 


* Sectarian animosity more frequently grows out of Combativeness and Compari- 
son, than Benevolence, Veneration, or Conscientiousness. If love of truth were the 
aim and end of discussion, there would be no acrimony, no ill-temper in it, but only 
kindness. <A true Christian will be more zealous for the right and the good of man- 
kind, than for the success of self, a party, or a sect. 

+ ‘* Reason the chart.”? . Man’s intellect may be likened to the rudder of a ship ; and 
his passions, including Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, etc., 
the propelling powers. These are the same as steam to the engine ; without them a 
person would be tame, timid, and inefficient. With strong propels powers and in- 
tellect to direct, the person will accomplish something worthy ofaman. The passions 
and the impulses need dérection rather than restraint. 
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Pleasures are ever in our hands and eyes ; 
And when in act they cease, in prospect rise ; 
Present to grasp, and future still to find, 
. The whole employ of body and of mind, 
All spread their charms, but charm not all alike ; 
On different senses, different objects strike ; 
Hence different passions more or less inflame, 
As strong or weak the organs of the frame; 
And hence one master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 
As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death ; 
The young disease that must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength; 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame, 
The mind’s disease, its ruling passion came ; 
Each vital humor, which should feel the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in soul; 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions spread, 
Imagination plies her dangerous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. 
Nature its mother, habit is its nurse ; 
Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse; 
Reason itself but gives it edge and power, 
As heaven’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour ; 
We, wretched subjects, though no lawful sway, 
In this weak queen some favorites still obey ; 
Ah! if she lend not arms, as well as rules, 
‘What can she more than tell us we are fools ? 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 
A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend ! 
Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 
The choice we make, or justify it made ; 
Proud of an easy conquest all along, 
She but removes, weak passions for the strong : 
So, when small humors gather to a gout, 
The doctor fancies he has driv’n them out. 
Yes, nature’s road must ever be preferr’d ; 
Reason is here no guide, but still a guard ; 
Tis hers to rectify, not overthrow, 
And treat this passion more as friend than foe: 
A mightier power the strong direction sends, 
And several men impels to several ends: 
Like varying winds, by other passions tost, 
This drives them constant to a certain coast. 
Let power or knowledge, gold or glory, please, 
Or (oft more strong than all) the love of ease ; 
Through life ’tis follow’d e’en at life’s expense ; 
The merchant’s toil, the sage’s indolence, 
The monk’s humility, the hero’s pride, 
All, all alike, find reason on their side.* - 
The eternal art, educing good from ill, 
Grafts on this passion our best principle : 
Tis thus the mercury of man is fix’d, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix’d: 
The dross cements what else were too refin’d, 
And in one interest body acts with mind. 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 
On savage stocks inserted learn to bear, 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 
Wild nature’s vigor working at their root. 
What crops of wit and honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear ! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude supply ; 
E’en ay’rice, prudence; sloth, philosophy ; 
Lust, through some certain strainers well refin’d, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; + 





Envy, to which the ignoble mind’s a slave, 

Is emulation in the learned or brave ; 

Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 

But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 
Thus nature gives us, (let it check our pride) 

The virtue nearest to our vice allied ; 

Reason the bias turns to good from ill, 

And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 

The fiery soul abhorr’d in Catiline, 

In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine. 

The same ambition can destroy or save, 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 
IV. This light and darkness in our chaos joined, 

What shall divide? The God within the mind. 
Extremes in nature equal ends produce. 

In man they join in some mysterious use ; 

Though each by turns the other’s bounds invade, 

As, in some well-wrought picture, light and shade, 

And oft so mix, the difference is too nice, 

Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. : 
Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 

That vice and virtue there is none at all.* 

If white and black blend, soften, and unite 

A thousand ways, is there no black or white ? 

Ask your own heart; and nothing is so plain; 

"Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 





VY. Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar to her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
But where the extreme of vice was ne’er agreed ; 
Ask where’s the north? at York, ’tis on the Tweed ; 
At Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where, 
No.creature owns it in the first degree, ? 
But thinks his neighbor farther gone than he; 
E’en those who dwell beneath its very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never own; 
What happier natures shrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right.+ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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* No one is ‘‘all bad.” If one be a thief, he may at the same time be kind and eyen 
generous. One may be a gambler; and not without a feeling of devotion. 

+ A criminal should be judged according to circumstances. What is the degree of 
his accountability? Isheintelligent? Isheignorant? Isherich? orishe poor? Tem- 
perate or dissipated? Sane orinsane? A fooloraphilosopher? What, if any, are the 
extenuating circumstances? Did he inherit, from perverted parents, a natural ten- 
dency to this particular class of crimes? Reader, what are your besetting sins? Do 












- i ach justi i ing to take they lie in the direction of wine, women, or money? or is your pride so absorbing as 
Sunselor God cf bis nineree iia toys * emberaiee srry fishness. to lead you astray? Are you your own master? Can you say No to vourself, or to 


+ Lust is the perversion of pure spiritual love; emulation is noble ; and envy is low others, and hold to it? 
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of some old hoop-iron 























which had been left 
on shore, which he 
beat out thin between 





two stones and then 





ground to an edge on 



































a smooth stone. The 




















rats were so numer- 


































































































ALEXANDER SELEIRK. 














LANDING OF SELKIRK ON THE ISLAND.. 


' 
| 


WE need hardly say that the “Life and Ad- | 


ventures of Robinson Crusoe” was founded 
upon the remarkable life of Alexander Selkirk. 
He was a Scotchman, born at Largo, Fifeshire, 
about the year 1676. Being of a romantic 
nature, nothing could satisfy him but the life 
of a sailor, which pursuit he adopted, 
and in 1703 went from England as 
sailing-master of a privateer called 
the “Cinque Ports.” While on the 
voyage he got into a quarrel with the 
captain, and the consequence was 
that he asked to be put ashore. The 
first land sighted after this request 
was the island of Juan Fernandez, 
and there he left the vessel. He took _ 
with him his clothes and bedding, -¢ 
with a gun and some powder and 
bullets, some tobacco, a knife, a kettle, 
a Bible, with other books, and his 
mathematical instruments. Here he 
remained alone for four years and 
four months. He diverted himself as 
- well as he could, but was very melan- 
choly for the first eight months, but 
in time he grew reconciled to his 
strange position. When his powder 
was exhausted, he was obliged to 
procure his food by other means. 
His mode of living, with the continual 
exercise of walking and running, had 
cleared him of all gross humors, so 
that he could run with wonderful 
swiftness through the woods and up 
the hills and rocks, and in this way 
he was able to run down goats. He 








ous on the island that 
they would gnaw his 
feet and clothes while 
he was asleep, and he 
j was obliged to culti- 
- vate the friendship of 
= all the cats he could 
procure, and he thus 
formed a large body- 
‘guard, which used to 
= jie beside him, and 
soon delivered him 
from the rats. 

On the 81st of Jan- 
uary, 1709, he was 
rescued from his soli- 





_ tary confinement by two English vessels which 


had been sent out to cruise against the Span- 
jards. On the approach of the boats he direct- 
ed the men where to effect a landing. He was 
clad in his goat-skins, and appeared more wild 
and rugged than the original owners of his 
apparel. He was taken back to England, 


PEND. se 


SELKIRK AND HIS GOATS 


also tamed some kids, and, for diversion, would { where he arrived on the 1st of October, 1711. 


sometimes sing and dance with them and his 
cats, which had escaped from ships that had 
called at the island. When his clothes were 
worn out, he made others of goat-skins, using 
a sharpened nail for a needle, and stitching 
them together by thongs made of skins. When 
his knife was worn out, he made another out 


SS —_________ 





For a few years after his return he lived in 
his native place, but subsequently eloped with 
a girl whom he married, and went with her to 
London. Afterward he entered the English 
navy, and served on the ship “ Weymouth” 
until his death in the year 17238. 

His life goes to show, that man, in whatever 





[Marcu, 1867. 








position he may be placed, in whatever country 
he may find himself, can adapt himself to the 
conditions by which he happens to be sur- 
rounded ; and illustrates very clearly the force 
of necessity and the benefit of exercise upon 
the development of the body. By his fleet- 
ness of foot solely he was enabled to secure 
his food. 
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THE SQUIRREL & THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


THE mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel; 
And the former called the latter “ Little Prig.” 
Bun replied, - 
“ You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
‘You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
Pll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track ; 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I can not carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 
oe eo 
Nursing TRousLEs.—Some people are as 
careful of their troubles as mothers are of their 
babes; they cuddle them, and rock them, and 
hug them, and ery over them, and fly into a 


| passion with you if you try to take them away 


from them; they want you to fret with them, 
and to help them believe that they have been 
worse treated than anybody else. If they 
could, they would have a picture of their griet 
in a gold frame, hung over the mantle-shelf for 
everybody to look at. And their grief makes 
them really selfish; they think more of their 
dear little grief in the basket and in the cradle 
than they do of all the world besides ; and they 
say you are hard-hearted if you say, “Don’t 
fret.” “Ah! you don’t understand me—you 
don’t know me—you can’t enter into my tri- 
als !” 

The above is a mirror in which certain per- 
sons may see themselves reflected. As though 
others had not trials! They lack hope; they 
give way to foolish fear; are cowardly, without 
faith or fortitude. They are poor things; will 
not amount to much. Still, it is our duty to 
help get them out of the rut, and encourage 
them to throw off cares— 2. — 


HE , 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL, 
- §. BR. WELLS, Eniror, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including PurenoLtocy, PuystoLogy, PHuysiocNomy, 
PsyouoLoey, Ernnoiogy, SooroLoey, ete. It fur- 
nishes a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, in select- 
ing a Wife or a Husband, and in judging of the 
dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
external «Signs of Character.” — 

Terms.—A New Volume, the 45th, commenced with 
January (1867). Publisbed monthly, $2 a year in advance. 
Sample numbers, 20 cents, Clobs of ten or .more, $1 50 
each. Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen every- 
where. Address, Mussrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York, U. 5. A. 
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EUROPEAN 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


Supplied by FOWLER & WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York City. 


Sent by Return Post, on receipt of Price. 


The best Guide Books in the English Lan- 
guage, are believed to be the following— 


Galignani’s Paris Guide ..........-.. $5 00 

Black’s Tourist Guide to England..... 5 75 
do do do Scotland..... 5 50 
do do do Ireland...... 2 75 
do do do London,.... 2 00 

Paris Social. A sketch of every-day 


life in the French Metropolis, by 


Lieut. Col. H. R. Addison........ 2 00 
Guide to Cook’s Toursin France, Swit- 

zerland and [taly.....2./:....... 15 
Guide to Cook’s Tole on the French 

and English coasts, and the Chan- 

nel Islavdsé ss s..5).0.3, msasidd 5s 50 


Harper’s Hand Book for Travelers in 
urope and the East. By W. P. 
Fetridge. Fifth Year. 12mo. 
Death et TCs aoa. ana tees ss cae 
Hand-Book—Travel-talk. Englieh, 
German, French, and _ Italian. 


Hand-Book—North Germany, Hel- 
land, Belgium, and the Rhine to 
Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo.... 

Hand-Book—South Germany, Bavaria, 
Austria, Styria, Salzberg, the Aus- 
trian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, 

a Hunzary, and the Danube, from 
Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. 
POSS VOitK 255: < eping BN oie <s, tne sh « 

Hand-Book—Switzerland, Alps of 
Savoy, and Piedmont. Maps. 
POSE BVO. its cnalsewitnes si fnsia loss 

Hand- Book—France, Normandy Brit- 
tany, the French Alps, the Rivers 

' Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, 
Dauphiné, Provence, and the Pyr- 
ences. Maps. Post 8yo......... 

Hand-Book—Paris and its Esvirons, 
Maps SP Ost 8v Ops on.bsts > ae oes 

Hand-Book—Spain. Andalusia, Ronda, 
Granada, Valencia, Catalonia, Gal- 
licia, Arragon, and Nayarre. 
Maps. 2.Vols, PostSvo........ 

Hand-Book—North Italy, Piedmont, 
Liguria, Venetia, Lombardy, Par- 
ma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. 
ORE ONO “clcsataieck’s VE ooh «smrrstyo 

Hand-Book—Central Italy, Lucca, 
Tuscany, Florence, The Marches, 
Umbria, and the Patrimony of St. 
Peter's. , Map... , Post 8V0;.....0:50.3 

Hand-Book—Rome and its Environs. 
Map. - PostiBy 0.2. d. caasic 3 oMe< 0 5s 

Hand-Book—South Italy, Two Sicilies, 
Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
and Vesuvius, Map. Post 8vo.. 

Hand-Book—Sicily, Palermo, Messina, 
Catania, Syracuse, Etna, and the 
Ruins of the Greek Temples. 
Map. 2 Post Sv0.253 jenSee cee} o 505 

Hand-Book—Greece, the Ionian Is- 
lands, Albania, Thessaly, and Ma- 
cedonia. Maps. Post 8vo....... 

Hand-Book—Syria and Palestine, 
Peninsula of Sinai, Edom and Sy- 
rian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. 
Post :Svoigeneat’. 008. 25. PaaS. 

Hand-Book—Bombay and Madras, 
Map, 2 Vols. Post 8vo......... 

Hand-Book—Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. Map. Post BVO es 

Hand-Book—Russia, The Baltic and 
Finland. Maps. Post 8vo....... 

Hand-Book—Modern. London. A 
(omplete Guide to'all the Sights 
and Objects of Interest in the Me- 
tropolis. Map. 16mo........... 

Hand-Book—North and South Wales, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, 
Snowdon, Conway, Menai Straits, 


8 00 


2 00 


6 00 


6 00 


5 50 


6 00 
3 00 


15 00 


6 50 


6 00 
5 50 


6 00 


6 50 


8 00 


13 00 


13 00 


8 00 
7 00 


2 00 


Carmarthen, Pembroke, Tenby, 
Swansea, The Wye, &e, Maps. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo........ ese 7 00 





AILWAY READERS SHOULD GET 

“THe Story or a Sromacu.” 75 

cents, or 50 cents. FOWLER & WELLS, 
No. 889 Broadway, INS: 


HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What It Can Do, By 
WM. W. hea M. D. Room: 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. mtf 


The Missouri Hand-Book, 


ONTAINS A FULL DESCRIPTION 

of the State, by Counties; via The all 

information required by the Capitalist, 

Farmer, Stock-Grower, Miner, Lene vor er 
Immigrant or Traveller, with State and U.S 





~ Maps, Tables of Distances by all Routes of 


Travel, &c. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1. 
Address Fowirr & Writs, New York, or 
‘N. H. Parker, St. Louis, Mo. Oct. 6 





YSPEPTICS SHOULD READ “THE 

Story oF a Srumacu,” by one who 

has learned by experience, “ What and When 

to Eat.” 50 cents and 75 cents. FOWLER 
& WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
PRICES, PREPAID, BY MAIL. 
GREELEY’S Overland Route to Cali- 





SORTS sos «2s eibse SeecnerneetnG sl bk sr $2 00 
YOUMAN’S Glass Book of Chemistry 1 75 
PHOTOGRAPH MANUAL........... 1 50 
DWYER’S ELOCUTION............. 1 50 
WATSON’S CALISTHENICS.....-.: 2.00 
WATSON’S MANUAL............. 1 26 
BUTLER in New Orleans.........+-%. 50 


PAS. Correspondence of BENT. 
BY woisielan cae «bis <qcigias adits CeaaEae 
CUSHING?’S Results of Slavery.. ... 
LIFE AND WORKS OF FATHER 
MATT H EWS yet anc ycncie pater 2.00 
LACON; or, Many Things.in Few 
Words, Addressed to those who: 
Think, ‘New Edition.......°.. 28% 2 50 
LIFE OF JOUN C. CALHOUN, Lage 
12mo, 454 pages..... 6.2... be ee ee ces 
HEROINES OF THE CRUSADES, | 
with Portraits of Heroic Characters. 
500 pages, Large 8vo........... 2% 8 00 
STUD: UF WORDS. By Dean Trench. : 
New plates. Revised and enlarged. 1 50 
THE AMERICAN DRAWING BOOK. 
By Chapman. Splendidly illus, 4to, 5 50 
THE MYSTERIES OF ASTROLOGY 
and the Wonders of Magic, with Di- 
rections and Suggestions relative to 


the Casting of Nativities, etc. or 

Dr. Robacky. cuassieg wacas ds cacnes s 4 00 
THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD, 

Hy Dre Ryoinson: ooo aon eee ces 31 50 
THE SWIMMER’S GUIDE......... 


THE TRUE THMPREANCE PLAT- 
BORM 2:50 oA HTL 80 
THIERS’ FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
in 2 vols. An able work ........... 5 
TREATIES ON PHOTOGRAPBHY. 
By Bobert Hunt, 28. 3060s ons 1 50 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILO- 
SOPHY AND POEMS. 
TREATISE ON 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILD- 
REN. By 38. E. Beecher 
CAREY'S 
TRUMPET OF FREEDOM. (46 Patri- 
otic Songs set to Music)............. 
THE POTOMAO AND RAPIDAN... 
PRACTICAL METAL WORKERS. 
ASSISTANT sc ciciccstncte ike teas 
GRAPH AND FORAGE PLANTS. 
SWEDENBORG’S BIOGRAPHY..... 
TANNING, CURRYING, and Leather- 


te twee eens 


Dressing, in all its Branches, and 

Latest mprovements Misieewivetalee ares 12 
OUR FARM of 4 Aores, and how to 

PNAUAFE LG Astsiccas acd wessaene sete 1 25 
DERRIOK AND PRIETO IS, Age ahi) 
4S80P’S8 FABLES ........... eae -- 1 00 
JOAOHIN AND BOAG.......... cea 2 00 
TUPPER’S STAIR BUILDER........ 6 00 


WHATELEY’S CORRUPTIONS OF 
CHRISTIANIT Y=. 2.6 2. cecdele Set ake 

WILSON ON BURNS, (the Scottish 
POOU ce ssanee wes Snneropintitasa ste eae 60 


With all Works on Phrenology, Hygiene, 
Laws of Life, Physiology, Phonography 
Physiognomy,Agriculture,Chemistry, Archi- 
tecture—and Scienee generally. Wholesale 
and Retail. 

Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


AWYERS should read NEW PHYSI- 
| OGNOMY to aid them in judging 
character. . ty 


ow TO READ MEN.- In’ THE NEW 

PHYSIOGNOMY, rules are given, by 

which to judge of and place men where they 
belong. ; 


TO PHRENOLOGISTS. 


We have for Sale, some fine Oil Paint- 
ings, illastrating the Science, embracing, 


** The Heralds of Reforms,’ 


Or, Seven Representative men ;—PAarKeER, 
Puituies, Garrison, Gippines, Sarru, May 
and SEWARD. Price, $25.00. 

SEVEN REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN, 
namely—Lvoretia Mort, Maria W. Cuap- 
MAN, Harriet B. Stows, Assy K, Fosrrr, 
Lucy Strong, L. Maria Cutup, and Anrorn- 
ETTE L. Brown. Price, $25.00. 

MAMMOTH HEAD, on canvas, (Phren- 
ological,) for Lectures, "$5. 00. 

MAMMOTH HEAD, (Webster’s,) on 
canvass. $5.00. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 





THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES-WRINGER, 





AND 





DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER. 


Tue Untversat Ciornes: WrineGEr, with 
cog-wheels. lias taken the First Premium at 
the State Fair of all the Northern States ; 
also the First. Premium at the last two Fairs 
of the American Institute;: and has been 
awarded the First Premium by the Unani- 
mous Vote of the Committee of the Great 
New England Fair of 1866, after the most 
scrutinizing trial of the yarious-Machines of 
numerous competitors. 

The UntversaL CLoTtHEs WRINGER wrings 
clothes almost dry, without injury to the 
most delicate garments, and never gets tired 
or out-of order. 


Mrs, Cyrus W. Field says—* It saves great 
labor without injury to the clothes, I there- 
fore most decidedly recommend its use.” 

Mrs. C. Fowler Wells says—* Having used 
the UnrversaL CLorHes WRrRiNGER in our 
family, we could not be induced to part 
with it. 





Dory’s Wasninc-Macnins has again 
been awarded the First Premium at the Great 
New England Fair of 1866, also at the State 
Fairs of New Hampshire, New York, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, &e. ., and 
took the First Premium, (the silver med: il), 
at the Jast Fair of the American Institute. 


Dory’s Wasuer using boiling hot suds, 
saves three-fourths the labor and time—takes 
out all the-dirt—no sore hands—no feetid air 
—no injury to the clothes. 


Solon Robinson. says—‘‘‘ Our machine,’ 
after a year’s use, is thonght more of to-day, 
than ever.” 


On receipt of price, from places where no 
one is selling, we will send one Washer and 
one Wringer, either or both, free of freight 
charges. Family Size Washer, $14; No. 14 
Wringer, $10; No. 2 Wringer, $8.60. 


(@ Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsille applicant from 


each town. 


Send for circulars, giving wholesale and retail terms. 


R. 0. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 32 Courtland Street, New York. 


(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) 





Dr. Jerome Kidder’s 


GENUINE SIX CURRENT MACHINE 


Received the highest Premium at the 
American Institute. All others pretending 
to have six currents, are only the old trick 
revived, of the torpedo principle of one cur- 
rent taken over and over from the different 
metallic parts. 

Dr. Hammond, Surgeon of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, in speaking of my genuine improved 
apparatus, says that It is “the best yet de- 
vised in any country, for the treatment of 
disease.” ‘The magnetism of the current, 
A B is far greater in power, than the so-cal- 
led * direct and to and fro” current machine, 
which latter is proved by the records filed at 
Washington, to be only an abortive attempt 
to get a patent for a new name applied to the 
common machine, with two coils. Send for 
eircu'ar, showing an extraordinary illumina- 
tion of these facts. 

An illustrated circular, showing the facts 
in regard to the many different qualities of 
electricity, a8 now recognized by scientific 
men, wil be sent to any address, free of ex- 
pense. Address—Dr. JERomME Kipper, 480 
Broadway, New York. 


National Freemason. 


CHANGED FROM A MONTHLY TO 
a Weekly, and from Washington City to No. 
39 Nassau Street, Room 10, New-York City. 
Address, Dr. M: Murdy, Box 5903, N. Y. 
City: Price $4.00 per annum—ten cents a 





| copy. 


The National Freemason is highly es- 
teemed throughout Europe, and the popular 
Masonic publication of America, Itnot only 
embraces the tidings from the various juris- 
dictions of the_ world, the Jurisprudence, Lit- 
erature, History and Philosophy of the Craft, 
but itis highly esteemed as an educator of 
youth and a friend of the family circle. Each 
number will contain the Masonic History, 
and a likeness of an eminent Mason. It is 
unexcelled as an advertising medium, circu- 
lating in every town, North and South. 





OOD BOOKS FOR AGENTS.—WORKS 
on Oratory, Memory, Self Education, 
Home Improvement, Good Behavior, Writ- 
ing, Speaking, Character, Reading and the 
Natural Sciences. Send stamp for | catalogue 
and terms, to FOWLER & WELLS, 389 
Broadway, N. Y. 
OOK’S CHEAP EXCURSIONS FROM 
the United and Canada, te England, Ire 
land, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
&e., &e, giving a-choice of five lines of 
steamers. Double Journey Tickets from $110 
to $180 in gold. For Particulars, apply & 
Fowirer & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 











VICHK’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Seede and Floral: Guide, 
FOR (867. 


Is now published. It contains nearly 
100 pages, 100 fine Illustrations on 
wood of 


Choice Flowers and Vegetables, 
and a Beautiful Colored 


Flower Plate. 

For frontispiece. Also, descriptions of 
the Finest FLoweErs and VEGETABLES grown, 
with full and plain directions for culture. 

(= Sent to all who desire, postage paid, 
for 15 cents—not half the cost. Sent free to 
all my customers of 1866, without being or- 
dered. Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


HYSICIANS may obtain a clearer in- 
sight into the-Nature, Symptoms and 
Condition of their Patients by reading THE 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 
664 T A GLANCE.”—If you would know 
whom to trust, and whom not to 
trust, at the first a ae de read THE NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


8S SHE LOVING ?—How can | knowin 

advance of marriage whether or not my 

affection will be reciprocated? Read NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 











Liprary ror Lecrurers, Sprak- 

ERS, and others.—Every Lawyer. 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, 
Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., who 
desires to be informed and posted on 
the Rules and Regulations which gov- 
ern Public Bodies, as well as those who 
desire the best Books on Oratory, and 
the Art of Public Speaking, should 
provide himself with the following 
small and carefully selected Library— 


The Indispensable Hand Book...$2 25 
The Art of Extempore Speaking. .2 00 
The Right Word in the Right Pines 75 


The American Debater............ 2 00 
The Exhibition Speaker.......... 1 50 
Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
The New York Speaker.......... 2 00 


First Lessons in Composition......1 00 


We will send one copy each by first 
Express on receipt of $10, or by mail, 
Oi paid, at the prices affixed. Address 

owLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


—=—%) 





HAT AND WHEN TO EAT. READ | 


” 


“Tue Story or a Sromacu,” and 
avoid Dyspepsia. 50 cents, paper; 75 cents, 
muslin. FOWLER & WELLs, N. Y. 
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DUprexccewupllC. 


FASHIONS 1867: 
J. W. BRADLEY'S. 


Duplex Elliptic 


NM 





OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT. 


They will not Bend or Break like the 
single springs, but will Preserve their Grace- 
ful and Pérfect shape, where three or four 
ordinary skirts will have been thrown aside 
as useless. Each Hoop is composed of two 
finely tempered steel springs, braided tightly 
and firmly together, edge to edge, forming 
the Strongest, most Flexible, and still the 
Lightest Hoop made. In fact, for the Prom- 
enade, or the House, the Church, Theatre, 
Rail Road Cars, Carriages, Crowded Assem- 
blies, &c., &c., they are superior to all others. 
Cembining Comfort, Durability, and Econo- 
my, with that Elegance of shape which 
has made the DUPLEX ELLIPTIC THE 
STANDARD SKIRT OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. For Young 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’ they are Supe- 
rior to all others, Inquire for the ; 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT, 
Manufactured. exclusively. by 


WESTS, BRADLEY & OAREY, 
The Sole Owners of the Patent, — 


97 Chambers, and 79 & 81 Reade Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
For sale in all first-class Stores throughout 
the United States, Havana de Cuba, Mexico, 


South America, West Indiew and other 
Countries. 





RTISTS may get ooh 4 038 hints ap- 
plicable to their profession by jalan 
ing THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. ~ 





LAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 25 BY 17 

inches, $1.75. A very handsome sheet 
printed in colors, Fow Ler & Wx.xs, 389 
Broadway, N. Y. Oc.s 





PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS.— 

Would you know the thoughts of your 

friend? Look in his face,and then into THE 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


CHASE'S Improved 
Dollar Microscope, 
Patented July 10, 1866, 


Most amusing, interesting 
and instructive thing in the 
world. Adapted to all trades 
and professions: counterfeit 
= money, cloth, seed, living in- 
sects, prepared objects, plants, flowers, :pic- 
tures, &c., with directions for counterfeit. mo- 
ney. Soldat the principal stores throughout 
the country, Sent by post on receipt of $1. 

Agents supplied, on liberal terms, by 
Fow ier & Wetts, N. Y. 


74 Wwe CAN I DO BEST?” Read 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, and learn 
your real capabilities. 


—— 

















‘the 





.| Sain, walk, talk, laugh, and voice are 


See What 


They Say! 





HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED is a handsome 
quarto, published monthly, devoted to the Sorznce or Maw, including PurmNoLocy, 


PurysioLocy, Puysiognomy, Psyonotogy, ErHnoLoey, SocroLoey, ete. 


It is the only 


Journal of the kind in America, or, indeed, in the world. ‘Terms only $2 a year in ad- 
vance, Samples 20 cts. Address Messrs, Fowipr anp WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


EDITORIAL AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Ite typographical appterhags is neat, and each number 
is profusely illustrated. This Magazine, now ably edited 
by Mr. S. R. Wells, has steadily grown in publie favor, 
and ite counsels on subjects poriaining to health, educa- 
tion and BM ora culture are sound, timely and em- 
phatic. It was among the earliest journals in this 
country to disouss these subjects in a popular and con- 
vincing manner, and in addition to its speciality of — 
Phrenology, it contains a grent deal of curions and in- 
teresting matter.—N. Y, Zvening Post. 


Few books will better repay perusal in the family than 
this rich storshouse of instruction and entertainment, 
which never fails to illustrate the practical philosophy 
of life, with its lively expositions, appropriate anoedotes 
and agreeable sketches of distinguished individuals.— 
N.Y. Tribune. ‘ex! 


It takes us longer to read this periodical than any 
other which comes to our offices. Its articles are va ious — 
and interesting, and beneficial to the intelloet and mo- | 
rality of the redders.—Religious Herald, Hartford. 


Perhaps no publication in the country is guided by 
clearer common sense or more self-reliant independence, 
Certainly none seem better designed to promote the 
health, happiness and usetulness of its readers; snd, al- 
though we cannot imagine a person who could read a 
number of it without dissent from somo of its opinions, 
we should be equally at a loss to fancy one whio could 
do so without pleasure and profit.—Round Table. 


Besides the matter pertaining to its spociality, it con- 
tains a great variety of articles that will interest many 
readers.—Christian Intelligencer. 


One of the pleasantest and most raadable papers that 
comes to our office. It is always filled with interesting 
valuable matter.—1V.. Y, Chroniele, 


- A periodical which, more, perhaps, than any other 
publication in the world, is calculated to do good to its 
readers—to proiote their poreent moral and intellec- 
tual health—to point out the dangers and temptations of 
life, and-indicate the romedy for any evils that may 
have already been entailed. Alive, progressive, shrewd, 
practical, fally up to, if not in advance of the times in 
every respect, this monthly is working incalculable 
ood, exerting its influence even upon those unaware of 
its existence. It ought to havo oa ace in every family, 
and once having gained a foothold, its maintenance of it 
is suro.— Trenton Monitor. r 


Many of the practical teachings of the Jounnwan ar 
of the highost value in the promotion of physical de- 
velopment and health, and a/l aim at moral improve- 
ments.— The Methodist, 


The PurenoLoaicaL JourxaL is indispensable to 
believers in the science, and valuable and illustrative to 
enoral reader. It is edited with marked ability, 
and beautifally printed.—Chsistian Inquirer. 


_ We find both instruction and amusemont in. this 
monthly visitor.—Christian Advocate Journal, 


There are few periodicals more truly valuable as 
houschold companions than this publication. We al- 
whys find it readable throughout, and always up to a — 
high standard of instructive family literature, The 
epecialtios are health and education, and on these topics 
jts editorials and selections are unrivalled.— Wheeling 
Intelligencer. 








FROM A LADY. 


S. R. Wxeirs,—Dear Sir,—I cannot let this opportu- 
nity pass without telling you the incalculable benefits I 
have derived from the study of your publications. I 
havo been a constant reader of them for eighteon years. 
My mother (God bless her) commenced taking Lirs 
ILLUSTRATED, with its firet issue, and the PHRENOLOGI- 
caL JouRNAL for the benefit’ of her only son (then 
a small boy), and her daughters. I firmly believe 
those works have contributed more toward making us 
true men and women than any others excepting the 
Bible, My brother still takes the A. P, J_, and doubtless; 
willalways do so, For twelve years I labored as a 
s:hool teacher, until worn out nature compelled me to 
rest, Part of that time I used Life Illustrated in m: 
school, deriving great benefit to my pupils and myself 
therefrom. I have been married two and a half years, 
and housekeeping nearly a year, and I esteem my 
Journal the finest book I can have upon my table. 
Somé haye called it my “ Bible.” They were mistaken 
ouly in one point. It stands just after my Bible, for it 
helps me to better understand that book of all books. I 
cannot live and keep house contentedly without it, and 
you may place my natne upon your list of “ Life Sub- 
acribers.”? 

I sometimes feel impelled to write—impelled by some 
invisible power to write my ‘‘ Best Thoughts’? for the 
benefit ehothend, and then I mind me of many others 
laboring toward the same great end, who are far more 

ifted than myself, and thinking my efforts might be 
ruitless, I remain a silent but hopeful spectator, .Did 
my family cares permit, I would gladly labor for the 
spread of the Journal. As it is, I can only advocate it, 
or use my woman’s prerogative—talk it to aJ] my friends. 

The Journal is not a more welcome visitor to any of 
us than to my baby boy (1}¢ years old), who hail its com- 
ing with shouts, and will sit an hour turning the pages 
and examining the faces as carefully as many a “ child 
of an older growth.”? 

Pardon my intruding upon your precious time with 
so long a letter, my heart was full and I could not help 
it. Gratefully and respéctfully, Mrs, * 





I can not do without your excellent Journal. It is 
indispensable to those in the ranks of the Christian min- 
istry.” ; Rey. 8, 


I would not lose the Journal for $10 a year.—J. E. B. 


_ Asa family, we all feel that we cannot give up the 
A. P. J., for its pleasant face and interesting converse 
serves to brighten and make more warm and genial our 
happy fireside. It helps attract our dear boys to their 
home these long winter evenings, and k: em away 
from publie places of evil influences, therefore send it by 
all means to Mrs. H. J. 8. 


I would be unwilling to exchunge it for any perlodical 
I know of.—A. H, A. 


Were it four dollars a year instead of two, I could not 


| withdraw my name from your list cf subscribers.— 


M. Z. C, 
I do not know how I can possibly get along without 
it.—G. R. H. ; 
Your Journal is appreciated, not only by us, but by our 
neighbors who have read and re-read them until the num- 
bers are quite worn.—E. U. : 
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Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 
A superior TOILET SOAP, Prepared from refined VEGET- 
ABLE OILS in combination with GLYCERINE, and‘especially 
designed for the use of the LADIES and for the NURSERY. 


For sale by all druggists. 


| Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unrivalled. 





THE THUNDERBOLT. 


OWARD’S NEW BREACH-LOADING 
Rifle; superior tothe Needle Gun, Onl 


$28. Fow1Lrer & WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. | 


Y., Agents. Circulars, on receipt of stamp. 





ELECTING SERVANTS.—Do you want 

a kind Nurse, a good Cook, a neat and 

tidy Chambermaid? Read NEW PHYSI- 
OGNOMY, and select just what you want. 


“NOSES.”—Their Significance. 

NGRAVINGS OF ROMAN, GRECIAN, 

4 Indian, Negro, Celestial, Aquiline, 
Turn-up, and Pug Noses, with the character 
revealed by each. Eyrs, large or small, blue, 
black, or grey. Lres, thin and pale, or full 
and red, straight or curved, prim or pouting, 
sensual or refined, scolding or loving. MouTH, 
large or small, Harr, light or dark, coarse or 
fine, straight or curly. Onrrxs, thin or 
plump, pale or colored. TrErTu, Ears, NEcK, 
ven, 
We may know an honest face from a dishen- 
est one. MAn, with reference to all his rela- 
tions of life, social, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual, are elucidated in the New PuysioGnomy. 
$5, $8 or $10. Fow er & W2118, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 








[eNtors may find a Group of Por- 
traits—Likenesses of distinguished In- 
ventors, in THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Panes Snag eA a ee ee ee 


LERGYMEN will find THE NEW 
P.IYSIOGNOMY suggestive and use- 
ful in their studies. ~ 





Aut WORKS IN PHONOGRAPHY, 
Hydropathy, Phrenology, Phyaiology, 
Physiognomy, Psychology, Et clony/ Moar 
anism, Anatomy, Medicine, Agriculture, 
Education, etc., supplied by Messrs, FowLER 
& WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N. Y. See our 
special list of Private’ Medical Works, 
Agents wanted. : dope’ 


EW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, “Signs of 
Character,” as manifested through TEM- 
PERAMENT and EXTERNAL E 





ving,” with. more than 1,000 . illustrations, 
Price$?5. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 889 
Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. — 


JUST PUBLISHED: “Suggestions to 

Young Men on the Subject of Marriage, 
and Hints to Young Ladies, and to Husbands 
and Wives,” by the Author of the “ Avoida- 
ble Causes of Disease,” eto, Mailed, ee 
ifor 25 cents, by Dr. Joun Exuss, 2' est 
54th Street, New York. Septtt 
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‘ORMS, |. 
and especially in “Zhe Human. Face Di- 





Co.,) New York City. 
-Y.,) Utica. 
‘Staten Island. 


‘urer,) New York City. 






MUSICAL BOXES, 


_ Playing’ from one to 
thirty-six different tunes 
and costing from $5.50 
A to $2,000. Fine orna- 
ments for the parlor, 
and pleasant compan- 
fons for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 
db 58 Jan. 
THE AMERICAN _. 
POPULAR’ - 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


booms OF. NEW YORK. 


Central Office, 419 & 421 Broadway, 
omc OORNER CANAL STREET. 
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"DIRECTORS: 

~ Hon. ne D. Morgan, (U. 8. Senator,) New 

York C eres ers east GSS ial 
Edward B. Bulkley, (Rawson, Bulkley & 


Hon. Haratio Seymour, (Ex-Governor N. 
Justus 0. Woods, (with Wheeler & Wiilson,) 
Hon. H. H: Van Dyck, (Asst. U. 8. Treas- 


J. W; Bradley, (Wests, Bradley & Cary,) 
New York City. — Rett 

Hon. Nath’l Wheeler, (Wheeler & Wilson, 
New York City,) Bridgeport, Ct. 

James Cruikshank, LL. D., (“Ed N, Y. 
State Teacher,”) Albany, ; ‘ 

Hon. Erastus Brooks, (Editor N, Y. Ex- 
press,) Staten Island, t 

John’ H. French, LL. D., (Prof. State Nor- 
mal School,) Syracuse. 4 reg 

Hon. Wm. T. Coleman, (W. T., Coleman & 
Oo., New York City,) Yonkers. == 

Henry Salisbury, Esq., No. 178 Broadway, 
New York City. ; eedncw'* 

Hon. V. M. Rice, (Sup’t Pub. Ins. N. Y. 
State,) Buffalo. ‘ ; on tty eh Ne ty 

George L. Bulkley, (Rawson, Bulkley & 
Co.,) New York City. — ae esses 

A. N. Gunn, M; D., (Ex-Health Of. of Port,) 
New York City. - : ‘ : : 

John-F, Trow, (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers,) 
New York City. bof Fu 

T. 8. Lambert, M. D., (Author Anat., Phys., 
Hyg., &uc.,) Peekskill. : 


Emerson W. Keyes, Esq., (Dep. Sup’t Btate ‘ 


B’k Dep’t.,) Albany. 
B. F. Bancroft, (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem,) 
Salem. — Zoe oe - 
Wm. H. Wood, (Wm. Wood & Co., Pub- 
lishers,) New York City. ' oe 
Charles H. Frost, (Frost & Southard, New 
York City,) Peekskill -- Files. 


George Bliss, ' Jr., Esq., (Bliss & Cadwalla- : 


der, O. & Atts.,) New York City, = 





- EXECUTIVE BOARD: a 
‘Hon. Victor M. Rice, President. _ 

A. N. Gunn, M. D., Surgeon-in-Chief. 
T. §.. Lambert, M. D., Agent in. Chief, 
(Vice-President. ) Ye eases CF ee 

B. F. Bancroft, Esq., Treasurer. 





_ Prof. John Paterson, Advisory Actuary. 
George Bliss, Jr., Counsellor, |. DP 
Professors Alonzo Clark, Austin Flint, Al- 
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This Company is now prepared to issue all — 


the varieties of Life and Endowment Policies, 
some of them with unusual advantages, 


especially to “Best Lives.” 





It will also issue several new varieties, em- 
bracing distinctive and very valuable fea- 
COG en te eran ate gE 

Organized for the purpose of presenting 


SkeTa 


these new plans to the Public, it is anxiousto . 
have them examined. Call or ‘send for a- 


Circular) 6 
1 2 2G pet Sa i is ae 
We have made arrangements with this 





Company, by which parties residing at a dis- — 


tance may insure by correspondence through 


this office, Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 


NG WOT 7 eee 


484. ost 


P. §. Liberal commissions will be allowed 


to agents, >ttk-S " 


M SRCHANTS may learn whom to trust, 
and whom not to trust, by reading the 
THE NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, ~~ 
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See List of ATTRACTIVE and USEFUL BOOKS in Present Number. 
























Life Illustrated. ‘ec Monthty, 


$2 a year. 














_ NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE FACULTIES. 







Ss. R. WELLS, 


1. Amatrvenrss.—Connubial love, fondness, affection, ete. 
“~ = A. Consceat Love.—Union for life, the pairing instinct. 





















~-2-Parenrat Loys.—Care of offspring, and all young. EpDIToR. 
8. Frrenpsure.—Sociability, union and clinging of friends. 
4. InnABItTIvENESS.—Love of home and country, 
dood Boge ‘Oontrnurry.—Application, finishing up, conseoutiveness. 
: BE. .Virativeness,-—Clinging to life, repelling disease. 
; a ” 6. CoMBATIVENESS.—Defense, resolution, courage, force. 
' 4% Desrevorivenxss.—Executiveness, severity, hardness 
; : 8. ALIMENTIVENESS,—Appetite, relish, feeding, greed. 
9, AoquisitrvENEss.—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift. 
Wi 4 10, SzoretiveNEss. —Self-control, policy, = 
| | ot “| 11. Cauriousness.—Guardedness, safety. 21, IpEaLiTy.— Taste, love of beauty, poetry. | 80. CALouLatron.—Mental Arithmetic 
: : 12, ApPRopAtrvyENese,—Love of Character. _ | B. SuBLImiry.—Love of the grand, vast. $1, Looatry.—Memory. of place, position. 
Aj | 18, Sunr-Estrem.—Self-respect, dignity. 22. Imrration.—Oopying, Aptitude. 32. Evenruatiry.—Memory of facts, events. 
| 14 Freunzss,—Stability, perseverance. 23, MierH.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness, | 88. Timz.—Telling, when, time of day, dates. 
“15. Consorzntiovsnxss.—Sense of right. | 24. Inprviwvatiry.—Obseryation, desire to see| 34. Tunz.—Love of music, singing. 
| 16. Hopz.—Expectation, anticipation. .__ 25. Form.—Memory, shape, looks, persons. | 85. Lanauack.—Hwpression by words, acts. 
‘11. Spreirvairy.—Intuition, prescience.  . | 26. Sizz.—Measurement of quantity, distance. | 36. Cavsarity.—Planning, thinking. 
‘| 18 VanzRation.—Worship, adoration, . » | 97%. Weient—Centrol of motion, balancing. | 87, Compartson.—Analysis, inferring. 


28. Cox r,~— Discernment, and love of.color, | C. HuMAN Naturz.—Perception of Character, 


_| 19. BewzvoreNnoe.—Sym pathy, kindness. ©, 
-=Method, system, going by rule. 1D. Suaviry.—Pleasantness, blandness. 


. 29; OrDpR, 
















Sally Muggins, ———Filorence Nightingale, Miss Fury. 








‘8 supplied by the American News Company, 121 Nassau Street. Subscriptions must be addressed to 
. ; Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 389 Broadway, New York 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

















VIOLINS, GUITARS, 
$2 to $300. $5 to $SB. 
ACCORDEONS, CONCERTINAS 
$3 to $35. $2 to $35. 
FLUTES, FIFES, 
$2 to $75. 5Octs. to $6. 
FLAGEOLETTS CLARIONETS. 
$3 to $15. S «$5 to $50. 
BANJOS, DRUMS, 
$2 to $35. $3 to $35. 


A Price List has been prepared expressly with a view of supplying customers at a dis- 
tance, with MustcaL MERCHANDISE of overt description at the lowest N. Y. prices. 

Especial care is given to this department, and customers can rely upon receiving as good 
an article as were they present to make the selection personally. 

Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violins, Guitar, Banjo, etc., which 
can be sent my mail post-paid on receipt of the marked price. Also any pieces of SHEET 
Musto, Music Booxs, &c., of which catalogues are furnished on application. Send stamp 
for price list. For list of New Musio, see advertisement in another column. 


June ly FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP! 


H()PER CENT SAVED — 
UU... BYUSING : 
B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED POTASH, 
Or, Ready Soap Maker. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior to any 
other saponifier or ley in the market. Put up in cans of one pound, two 
pounds, eight pounds, six pounds and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German, for making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will 
make fifteen gallons of soft soap. No lime is required, Consumers will find 
this the cheapest Potash in the Market. For sale by all Druggists and 


Groceries. 
B. T. BABBITT, 


Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 & 74 WASHINGTON ST., 
NEW YORK, 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


NEW SERIES. 


PROSPECTUS. 


With the year 1866, Tux Curistian EXAMINER began a new series, undera new Editorial 
direction, and desires to represent the breadth of that Christian Liberty of Thought and 
Utterance which is now happily accepted as the established duty and policy of the Unita- 
rian Denomination. It will afford impartial opportunity for intelligent, serious, and rever- 
ential discussion of questions at issue in the different schools of thought in our own Body; 
adopting, in justice to all, and fur the protection of all, the general usage of publishing the 
names of its Contributors attached to their Articles. We invite contributions from all 
quarters, reserving those absolute rights of selection, rejection, and revision, which we 
hold essential to the conduct of every public Journal. We call renewed attention to those 
features of this Journal which continue unchanged: 

1, Its position, held now for more than forty years, as the leading organ of Liberal The- 
ology in this country. 2, Its range of topics, including the entire field of Philosophy, Art, 
nd Govaml Literature, together with Political a1d gecial Ethics; and enlisting many of the 
ablest American writers, of various professions and denominations. 8. Its series of brief 
articles, addressed chiefly to the conscience and religious feeling, and designed to illustrate 
the Method and Spirit of an unsectarian Piety. 4. Its Review of Current Literature, de- 
signed not only to contain a body of fair and independent Criticism, but to include, as far as 
possible, some account of every important publication or discussion or discovery, at home 
or abroad, which denotes a distinct step of intellectual or scientific progress. 5. Its classi- 
fied List of Recent Publications,—depending for its completeness on the liberality of pub- 
lishers,—containing numerous brief notes intended as a guide to readers and purchasers of 
books. HENRY W. BELLOWS, J. H. ALLEN, W. R. ALGER. 

TER MIS.—TuHE Curist1an EXAMINER is published once in two months, beginning with Jan- 
uary of each year, at five dollars per annum, payable in advance. Single numbers, one dollar each. 

' The EXAMINER will be sent, by mail, to any part of the United States, free of postage, on the re- 

mittance of a year’s subscription strictly in advance ; that is, on or before the-issue of the number 

with which a subscription begins, or at the time of subscribing. . 
JAMES MILLER, PUBLISHER, 522 Broadway, New York. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from one to 
thirty-six different tunes 
and costing from $5.50 
to $2,000. Fine orna- 
pul ments for the parlor, 
=} and pleasant compan- 
ions for the invalid. 

















CHASE'S Improved 
Dollar Microscope, H 
Patented July 10, 1866, 


Most amusing, interesting 
and instructive thing in the 
world. Adapted to all trades 
and professions; counterfeit 

= \ money, cloth, seed, living in- 
sects, prepared objects, plants, flowers, pie- 
tures, &c., with directions for counterfeit mo- 
ney. Sold at the principal stores throughout 
the country. Sent by post on receipt of $1. 

Agents supplied, op liberal terms, by 
Fow ire & WELLS, N. Y. 


Le 








M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 
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UT GOBLETS—GOOD ARTICLE—$2.50 PER DOZEN, 
at WASHINGTON HADLEY’S, middle Cooper Institute 
Block. No connection with corner store. 





PRENCH CHINA DINNER PLATE—$2.00 PER 
dozen, at HADLEY’S, middle Cooper Institute block. No 


connection with corner store. 





RENCH CHINA TEA PLA'TES—$150 PER 
dozen, at WASHINGTON HADLEY’s, middle Cooper In- 
stitute block. No connection with corer store. 





)RENCH CHINA DINNER SETS—130 PIECES, 
{ "$80, at WASHINGTON HADLEY'S, middle Cooper Institute 
block. No connection with corner store. 





DRENCH CHINA TEA SETS—44 PIECES—$7,00, 
at WASHINGLON HADLEY’S, middle Cooper Institute 
block. No connection with corner store. 





RENCH CHINA CUPS AND SAUCERS—2%4 
pieces—$2, at WASHINGTON HADLEY’S, middle Cooper 
Institute block, No cennection with corner store. 








“ Fighting against Wrong, and for the Good the True and the Beautiful.” 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 


The Little Corporal 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 


BEST JUVENILE PAPER IN AMERIGA. 


PRICE $1! 00 A YEAR 


IN ADVANCE. 


Sample Copy 10 cents. 


NVOTICES OF 


The following is from the January number 
of the American Phrenological Journal, of 
New York— 

“The Little Oorporal.”.—Mr. Sewell’s 
Western Juvenile surpasses, both in real 
merit and in circulation, any similar attempt, 
East or West. His success excites the cu- 
pidity of others, and we now have a swarm 
of juvenile journals launched on the uncer- 
tain sea of experiment. While we wish well 
to all good endeavors, we must award the 
credit to The Little Corporal of leading the 
van. 


THE PRESS. 
It sparkles and bubbles like a perpetually 


overflowing spring, and grows better, if pos- 
Oe from month to month.—Kevwanee 
ial, 


Tue Lrrriz Corporat is the best juvenile 
paper published in the world.—Marshall 
Statesman, 

Tue Lirrtxe Corporat is the m: st enter- 
taining publication for the young that we 
have ever examined. We cannot see how 
it can possibly: have a superior, or if it could 
have, how the young folks could possibly 
wish for anything better—Penn. Teacher. 


We might give thousands similar to the above. We will send a long list on application. 
For the sake of doubling our already very large list, we offer a 


MAGNIFICENT LIST OF PREMIUMS! 


The price of the Corporat is one dollar 
about the premiums, ten cents, 


® year, in advance; sample copy, telling all 


Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 


THE BOOK OF WONDERS 


Tells how to make gll kinds of Perfumery, Toilet Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Cordials, 
Soaps, Dyes, Cooking, Knameling, Inks, Imitation Jewels, and hundreds of other articles 
in daily demand, easi]y made, and sold at large profits. Price 25 cents. 

Books for Everybody.—Short-hand Without a Master, 58d edition, 20 cents. 
Byerybody’s Friend, or the Universal Hand-Book, 25 cents. Ventriloquism Made Easy, 15 


cents. 
Knowlson’s Farrier, 15 cents, &c., &e., &e. 


ow to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cents. 
Send stamp for a catalogue. 


Rarey’s Horse Tamer, 15 cents. 


The Secret of Spelling Correctly sent free on receipt ofa stamp. Address, 


O. A. ROORBACH, 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 





A NEW VOLUME. 


THE JEWISH 


MESSENGER, 


A weekly Journal, devoted to the interests of the Israelites, and to gen- 


eral literature and art. 


Has entered its eleventh year in an entirely new 


dress—with fresh Contributors and Departments, Stories, Essays, Dramatic 
and Literary Criticisms, News, Foreign and Domestic, Correspondence, Benai 


Buth’s and Little Folks Department, ce. 


Trrms—$5 a year, in advance; 


single copies, 10 cents. For sale at the principal newsstands. 


Rev. 8, M. ISAACS & SONS, Editors and Proprietors, 
49 Bleecker Street, New York 








8 SHE LOVING ?—How can I know in EW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, “Signs of 


advance of marriage whether or not m: 
affection will be reciprocated? Read NE 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 





LL WORKS IN 

Hydsepear Et cms ; ile a 
Physiognomy, Psychology, Ethnology, Mcch- 
anism, Anatomy, Medicine, odcations, 
Education, etc., supplied by Messrs, FowLer 
& Wests, No. 889 Broadway, N. Y. See our 
special list of Private Medical Works. 
Agents wanted. 


PHONOGRAPHY, 





Character,” as manifested through TEM- 
PERAMENT and EXTERNAL FORMS, 
and especially in “Zhe Human Face Di- 
vine,” with more than 1,000 illustrations. 
Price$5. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 889 
Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


THE THUNDERBOLT. 


OWARD’S NEW BREACH-LOADING 
Rifle; superior to the Needle Gun, ny. 
$28. Fowxzr & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. 
Y., Agents. Circulars, on receipt of stamp. 
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SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror.] [ Vor. 45.—No. 4. Wuorz No. 340. 


NEW YORK, APRIL, 1867. 











Published on the First of each Month, at $2 a year, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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’ 
Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to mun.— Young. 





LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

We have here a rather ponderous man—that 
is, a ponderous head on a ponderous body. His 
live weight must somewhat exceed 200 pounds. 
He is heavy ordnance—not light artillery. 
But what of him? Is he really great? Or, is 
he over-rated? In temperament, the vital prin- 
ciple is very strongly marked; the lamp of life 
is full up to the brim; there is no indication of 
dyspepsia or. consumption here, but all the 
signs of a well-sustained vitality. What a 
chest! How ample the heart, lungs, and stom- 
ach! With him, food is readily converted 
into blood, lymph, and tissue; and he keeps an 
ample stock constantly on hand, to meet the 
heavy requisitions of his powerful mental 
machinery. Though a Swiss by birth and a 
Celt by blood, his general contour and make- 
up is Teutonic. His head is much larger than 
tie average size, exceeding twenty-three inches 
in circumference; is broad at the base, and 
surpassing ordinary heads in height. Observe 
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the distance from the ear to the top. It may 
be likened to a four-story house, with many 
apartments, all of good size and well furnished. 





It is nota rattle-head, with empty rooms. Then 





observe the intellect. 


The entire forehead is 


large, especially the perceptive faculties, which 
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we. 


project considerably over the eyes. It is. full 
in the middle, at Individuality, Eventuality, 
and Comparison, and rather large at Causality. 
Locality is immense, imparting a strong love 
for travel and adventure, especially when com- 
bined with moderate Cautiousness, and a mind 
naturally curious to investigate. The base of 
the brain is decidedly full, even heavy. The 
organs of Amativeness, Adhesiveness, Philopro- 
genitiveness, and Vitativeness are all prominent. 
He is not full in the crown; Self-Esteem and 
Firmnessare not specially strong, hence he is in- 
clined to be modest, sensitive, and even diffident. 
Neither is he as large in Combativeness and 
Destructiveness as might be considered neces- 
sary to gave him great self-reliance, executive- 
ness, and force of character. More of these, 
perhaps, would indeed make him a power 
against which common men could not stand. 
But he is kindly, respectful, and sympathetic. 
He has inherited the mind and spirit of his 
mother, rather than the rougher and more mas- 
culine traits of the father. In the general 
conformation, his head is not unlike that of 
Audubon, or that of Herschel. 


But what of his physiognomy? This: 
That is a quiet, calm, benign countenance. 
There is nothing belligerent in the expression ; 
on the contrary, it has a friendly and inviting 
look. See how loving the lips, how meek the 
eyes, and how peaceful the whole! The nose, 
mainly, indicates culture and development of 
character. The eyes and the forehead indicate 
, intelligence and availability of mind; the chin 

and the lips warmth and ardor of affection, 
and the whole vigorous health, a superabun- 
dance of vitality, with all the indications of 
long life, peacefulness, repose, happiness. Is 
there not just a touch of indolence in this 
temperament? He can not’be altogether lazy ; 
but he may seek for repose of body, if not of 
mind. 

Such an organization can hardly fail to 
take a position, even in the front rank among 
men, and maintain it. It is true that there 
must necessarily be a powerful struggle here, 
between the flesh and the spirit; and when 
such persons give way to the appetite, resorting 
to stimulants as many do, they are very liable 
to go down. And it is no disparagement to 
this gentleman to state that his weakness or 
temptations lie in the directions of his appetite 
and his affections. Regulating and properly 
restraining these, he has little to fear and all 
things to hope for. 

Professor Agassiz is no high-pressure engine, 
no race-horse, or greyhound; he is more like 
the low-pressure engine of a great manu- 
factory which can exert a tremendous in- 
fluence, and develop great power steadily 
and effectively. He considers the end—he 
looks to substantial and enduring results, and 
therefore would not be hasty in his conclusions. 
We see no indications of great precocity in 
this organization, but rather the steadiness of 
a studious mind, the diligence of which has 
been rewarded by the successful accomplish- 


ment of its undertakings, He may sometimes | 
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require firing up, calling out, and urging on, 
but when in harness and fairly under way, he 
clears his own tracks. Had he been educated 
for law and for statesmanship, he could have 
stood in the front ranks. But it is known to 
all the world that he gave attention to the nat- 
ural sciences, and he stands, to-day, at the head, 
in these studies and pursuits. 

The biography annexed must conclude our 
description. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Professor Louis John Rudolph Agassiz, the 
distinguished American naturalist, was born 
on the 28th of May, 1807. He is of French 
descent, his family having been among the 
Huguenots who were driven from France by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, some of 
whom afterward took refuge in the Pays de 
Vaud, Switzerland. Here, for six generations, 
the lineal ancestors of Agassiz devoted them- 
selves to the ministry. His father became the 
pastor of St. Imier, a Protestant parish in the 
ancient bishopric of Basel, and subsequently 
took charge of the parish of Mottier, in the 
valley between the Lake of Neuchatel and 
the Lake of Morat, where Louis was born. 
His mother was a lady of uncommon intelli- 
gence and talent, the daughter of a physician 
in the canton de Vaud. As may be readily in- 
ferred, young Louis was early taught the pre- 
cepts of holy living, which were carefully 
fostered and developed under the loving eye of 
a pious mother. It is said that, in his infancy, 
he exhibited the strongest love of knowledge, 
and would listen to the conversation of his 
father, and those friends who visited him, with 
a manifestation of intelligence quite remarkable 
in one so young, and when he had learned to 
read, the instruction books were rarely out of 
his hands. As early as ten years of age he 
evinced a decided predilection for natural his- 
tory, and seemed never happier than when 
threading the intricate and dangerous passes of 
his mountain home, or when climbing some 
sharp acclivity in search of some new fern, or 
flower, or fossil; the finding of the least of which 
filled his heart with delight, amply repaying 
him for all the labor and fatigue experienced. 

His father, appreciating the intellectual 
power exhibited by his son, determined to use 
every means within his reach for his proper 
development, and acting upon the principle, 
that a sound body is the only true basis for a 
sound mind, at the age of eleven sent him, 
with a younger brother, to the gymnasium at 
Vienne, a small town in the canton of Berne, 
where four years were passed in the study of 
ancient and modern languages, and in such 
muscular training, diversified by the amuse- 
ments of fishing and collecting insects, as was 
fitted to develop his body. In the mean time 
his father had removed from Mottier to the 
little town of Orbe, at the foot of the Jura; and 
here, during the vacations, under the influence 
of a young clergyman named Fivaz, who is 
now himself in the United States, the young 
student’s attention was first drawn toward the 
technical study of the natural sciences, espe- 
cially the vegetable kingdom, but not yet with 
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the intention of making it a life-task. At fifteen 
he entered the college of Lausanne, where he 
passed two years of close application to his 
studies. Having chosen the profession of med- 
icine, he went to Zurich in 1824, and two years 
after removed to the university of Heidelberg, 
where he continued his medical studies, 
giving some attention to zoology and botany, 
until 1827, when he entered the university of 
Munich. 


While pursuing his studies at Munich, Agas- 
siz formed intimate friendships with several of 
the most distinguished men of the day, among 
whom was Martius; under him he studied 
the organization of plants, and their geographi- 
cal distribution; he lived in the house of 
Dollinger, with whom he studied the embry- 
onic development of animals; he was intimate 
with Wagner; with Oken he discussed the 
principles of classification ; with Fuchs he stud- 
ied mineralogy; and fur four successive years 
he attended all the lectures of Schelling on 
philosophy. He became the leading spirit in 
a select circle of young student who met to 
discuss scientific subjects. About this time 
Don Pedro of Brazil married an Austrian 
princess, and the Austrian and Bavarian goy- 
ernments seized the opportunity of sending to 
that country a scientific exploring expedition, 
to which was attached the distinguished natu- 
ralists Martius, Spix, Natterer, and Pohl. 
Martius, on his return from Brazil, set about 
the preparation of a report of his investigations 
there, and intrusted the zoological department 
to Spix, who had also the charge of the ich- 
thyological part of the work. Spix dying, 
however, before the work was completed, Mar- 
tius selected young Agassiz to elaborate, ar- 
range, and classify the one hundred and sixteen 
species of fish which Spix had discovered, and 
so successfully was the task accomplished, that 
there has not yet occurred the necessity for a 
re-classification. This performance obtained 
for him good rank among naturalists. The 
study of medicine was now given up for the 
more congenial study of natural science. On 
the conclusion of his part of Marcius’ work, he 
applied for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Erlangen, which he obtained after sustain- 
ing with credit a severe examination, and in 
the same year he took at Munich the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, on which occasion he 
maintained the superiority of woman, in a 
Latin dissertation entitled, femina humana su- 
perior mari. In the mean time he was engaged 
in collecting materials for a “ Natural History 
of the Fresh-Water Fishes of Europe,” which, 
through the liberal-mindedness of Cotta, a dis- 
tinguished publisher, was shortly afterward 
issued, and which has since been pronounced 
a work of great thoroughness, and become a 
text-book for students in this department of 
science. Agassiz visited most of the rivers of 
Europe during the preparation of his work; 
and had his attention drawn to the fossil 
species, found in the fresh-water deposits of 
Oeningen and of Glaris in Switzerland, and of 
Solenhofen in Bavaria, the result of which was, 
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after several years’ study, the publication of his 
“ Researches on Fossil Fishes,” and his ‘“ De- 
scriptions of Echinoderms,” which, continuing 
through ten years, was finally brought to a 
close in 1844. During the progress of this 
work, Agassiz formed a friendship with Hum- 
boldt, which lasted until the death of that 
distinguished man, and was of great service to 


him in his researches. 





It was while engaged upon his “ Researches 
on Fossil Fishes,” that a friend sent him a fish 
scale, of peculiar shape, which had been ex- 
humed from the chalk formations of Paris. It 
had once belonged to a race of fishes now ex- 
tinct, and this was the only available testimo- 
nial that had come to the hands of any scholar. 
Nothing daunted, Agassiz set to work to give 
from these slender materials the exact position 
and relation of this antediluvian among his 
tribes. He first drew a profile of the extinct 
fish, placing the acquired scale in its proper 
place, and then gave it a name and described 
its habits, etc. He then sent the drawing, to- 
gether with the description, to the Journal of 
Arts and Sciences, issued in Paris, where it was 
published at length. Five years subsequent to 
this publication, in which Agassiz had risked 
his reputation, his friend fortunately discoy- 
ered a perfect fossil specimen of the defunct 
race of fishes, and sent it for his inspection. 
Upon examination, so accurately had he 
made his drawing, not a single line had to be 
altered ! 

It would be impossible in our limited space 
to give a sketch of each of Professor Agassiz’s 
writings. His activity and enthusiasm always 
kept him busily employed. Among the products 
of his pen are his “ Bibliotheca Zoologie and 
Geologie,” “ Critical Studies on Fossil Mollus- 
ca;” “Memoirs on the Muscles in Living and 
Fossil Mollusca.” He superintended a German 
translation of “ Buckland’s Geology,” and re- 
vised the French and German translation of 
“Sowerby’s Mineral Conchology.” Another 
branch of inquiry in which Professor Agassiz 
took an important rank, was the study of gla- 
ciers, and their influence in geological phenom- 
ena, the result of his studies on this subject 
appearing in two works, entitled “ Etudes sur 
les Glaciers,” and “ Systeme Glaciare.” 

From 1846, the biography of Professor Agas- 
siz belongs to the scientific history of the 
United States. In the autumn of that year he 
arrived in Boston from Paris, his object being 
to make himself familiar with the natural his- 
tory and geology of this country, in the fulfill- 
ment of a project suggested to the King of 
Prussia by the Baron Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, as well as for the purpose of delivering a 


course of Lowell Lectures in Boston. He then 


visited New York, Philadelphia, and Charles- 
ton, with the view of comparing the animals of 
thé*northern with those of the more southern 
latitudes of this continent; and on his return 
to New York was offered, by Professor Bache, 
the Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, the use of all the facilities afforded by 
the Government in the coast survey, for the 
further prosecution of his researches. An 
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offer so liberal, and of such vast importance 
in a scientific point of view, by means of which 
he could visit at will every point of the coast 
from Maine to Texas, and along the Western 
coast, made him exclaim, that this was enough 
to determine him to remain to the end of his 
days in the United States. In the summer of 
the same year he visited the coast of Nantuck- 
et and Martha’s Vineyard; and in the same 
year he visited, in company with Mr. John A. 
Lowell, Niagara Falls and the White Mount- 
ains, the immediate result of which was papers 
on the medusz of Massachusetts, and upon a 
coral found near Holmes’ Hole. During the 
next three winters he lectured before the Low- 
ell Institute upon comparative embryology, 
and upon the successive development of the 
animal kingdom, repeating them in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston. 

In 1847, Lawrence Scientific School was 
founded at Cambridge, Mass., and the profess- 
orship of zoology and geology was offered him, 
which he accepted, after having first obtained 
from his government an honorable discharge 
from his obligations to it. The Minister of 


‘Foreign Affairs, in granting his request, em- 


ployed these words: “We well know that 
wherever you take up your abode, your time 
will be employed for the best advantage of 
science.” He entered upon his duties in 
Cambridge in the spring of 1848, and at the 
close of the academic year started, with 
twelve of his pupils, upon a scientific explo- 
ration on the shores of Lake Superior, where 
they passed the summer months, the result 
of which is contained in a volume entitled 
“Lake Superior.” In the same year, in con- 
junction with Dr. A. A. Gould, he published 
“Principles of Zoology,’ for the use of 
schools and colleges. To give an account of 
all that he has done would require a minute 
examination year by year, and often month 
by month. His time has been chiefly em- 
ployed in delivering lectures in the winter, 
and in making scientific excursions during the 
summer. Jn this manner he has trayersed the 
whole extent of the country from Lake Supe- 
rior to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
Atlantic coast to the valley of the Mississippi, 
delivering courses of lectures in Savannah, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, Cincinnati, and many other 
places. The winter of 1850 was spent upon 
the reef of Florida, in the service of the coast 
guard survey, with the view to ascertain the 
mode of growth and the direction of the in- 
crease of the reef. In 1852 he accepted a pro- 
fessorship of comparative anatomy in the 
medical college of Charleston §. C., but finding 
the climate injurious to his health, he again 
returned to the North. Since 1856 his chief 
employment has been the classification and 
arrangement of the immense amount of mate- 
rials he has collected during his various and 
extended scientific voyages, and by the dona- 
tions of friends and others interested in natu- 
ral history. This collection forms the founda- 
tion for the most. important of his works now 
in course of publication, entitled, “ Contribu- 
tions to the Natural History of the United 








States,” a work which is to be completed in 
ten volumes, and which has met with a more 
generous support than perhaps any publication 
of so purely scientific a nature and so expen- 
sive a form has ever before received. The 
subscription list reaches 2,500, an unparalleled 
number. 

The most recent voyage of Agassiz was to 
Brazil. He organized a scientific expedition to 
the Amazon, the entire expenses of which 
were paid by Mr. Thayer, a banker of Boston. 
Some of the minor results of this expedition 
have appeared in the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and it is probable that it will be the 
basis for a more complete and perfect work. 
Some of Agassiz’s more recent popular publi- 
cations have met with severe criticism abroad, 
upon the ground that he has not found in this 
country the constant friendly emulation which 
is especially necessary to keep a scientific man 
fresh and bright. It is feared that he is degen- 
erating into the dogmatism and devotion to 
his own opinions, with a disregard, and per- 
haps contempt, for those of others, which is 
unfortunately too apt to characterize men who 
are almost isolated, and which is fatal to all 
real scientific progress. The real man of science 
seeks only the discovery and development of 
truth, and his personal aims and reputation are 
but secondary in this glorious pursuit. Whe- 
ther such criticism is in this instance unfounded 
or not, can be decided only by our readers for 
themselves after a careful study of the evidence 
in the case. We simply notice it as a fact. 
The influence, however, of Agassiz in this 
country, in fostering and extending the accu- 
rate and liberal study of nature, which, follow- 
ed in the right spirit is, par excellence, the 
liberal art, cannot be too highly praised nor 
too gratefully remembered. 


<--> 


A Powprrut Microscope.—The most 
powerful microscope ever constructed has been 
made by Messrs. Powell & Leland, and de- 
scribed in a paper read before the Royal Society 
of London, England. The power of this instru- 
ment is fully double any which has ever been 
constructed previously, and altogether super- 
sedes what had before been considered the 
utmost attainable limit of perception in this 
instrument. This powerful microscope mag- 
nifies 3,000 diameters with its lowest eye-pieco, 
and 15,000 diameters with its piece of the 
highest power—the latter being equivalent to 
magnifying no less than 1,575,000,000, or mak- 
ing an object appear that number of times 
larger than it really is! How immensely must 
such an instrument increase our knowledge of 
the lower organism; may it not even enable 
us, eventually, to determine the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter? Some of the most im- 
portant discoveries in comparative physiology 
have been recently made with the assistance of 
the microscope, and many old theories have 
been exploded. But with the increase of its 
magnifying power, the arcana of nature appear 
to multiply, as if there were no limit to the do- 
main of the infinitesimal. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


[CONTINUED. ] 
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HARMONY WITH REVELATION. 


THE common metaphysical expositions are 
almost always at war with revelation, while 
the phrenological one before given harmonizes 
with it in every particular, and also harmonizes 
with well-known facts in the history of man, 
and with what is known concerning his organ- 
ization. 

For instance, metaphysico-theological expos- 
itors, not knowing what other disposal to make 
of that carnal mind which could not become 
subject to the law of God, have taught us that 
it was destroyed. This common error can not 
be reconciled with revelation, for Peter writes, 
“Finally, my brethren, abstain from fleshly 
lusts, which war against the soul.” Now how 
in the name of reason could individuals, whose 
carnal minds had been destroyed, feel any 
fleshly lusts? Neither can it be reconciled 
with the fact that the animal faculties present 
call for gratification until death. It is a clear 

case, therefore, that the common metaphysical 

expositions can not be in harmony with reve- 
lation or with facts. The discord between 
ordinary expositions and revelation is very 
grating on all ears not especially trained and 
educated to admire such music, and the ruin 
of thousands of souls is the disastrous conse- 
quence resulting from this false note in heay- 
enly music. But when we sound the phreno- 
logical harp, sweet, soft music, in exact accord 
with the notes from the great Creator of har- 
monies, is heard, and not a mortal on earth will 
ever mourn the day he heard the strain. 

There is a remarkable difference between 
the “spiritual man” and the “animal man.” 
With the former all is peace; no two of the 
faculties can ever come in conflict. For in- 
stance, Benevolence can never war with Ven- 
eration, and so on through the whole group. 
On the other hand, with the “ animal man” the 
various faculties are at war with each other, 
and not only at war with each other, but they 
war against the very existence of the physical 
system ; for almost all the passions, if inordin- 
ately indulged, bring on premature decay and 
death. The following commentary, by the Rey. 
John Pierpont, adinirably and truthfully por- 
trays the turmoil and warring of the faculties 
of the “animal man.” “But there may be 
perpetual discord—and if the moral sentiments 
do not sternly predominate, there will—between 
the animal propensities. See how Acquisitive- 
ness resists Alimentiveness. How offended 
Amativeness goads on Combativeness and De- 
structiveness to do its bidding! How sharp 
the struggle between Philoprogenitiveness and 
Acquisitiveness! Indeed, what one of them all 
is there that may not be easily pricked on to 
do battle with all the rest?” And if we read 
the passage in 1 Peter ii. 11 more correctly 
rendered, both the text and the commentary 
will be found to possess more force and beauty 
than with the common rendering; sarq may 
be very properly rendered tm, and the passage 
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will read, “ Finally, my brethren, abstain from 
fleshly lusts, ausweg Grparevovron xara TF 
Poyng, which are marshaled in battle-array in 
the soul.” Beautiful and harmonious phreno- 
logical language. 

For fear of misapprehension, perhaps it may 
be better for me to notice the word sowl. It 
has in Hebrew and English a very indefinite 
use, and if a man says it means anything, it 
would be quite easy to prove from the Scrip- 
tures (¢. é., English) that it did not. For exam- 
ple, the term soul is frequently used to denote 
the immortal part of man, whatever that may 
be supposed to be, and yet in Numbers vi. 6 it 
is used to denote the body: ‘‘ All the days that 
he separateth himself he shall come at no dead 
body”—in Hebrew, “dead soul.” Hence it is 
quite evident that the term soul can not mean 
the immortal part of man. The same course of 
reasoning might be pursued with a great vari- 
ety of other meanings; in fact, if it should be 
said that the term soul denoted any one of the 
following forty meanings, the thirty-nine others 
could be appealed to in proof that the meaning 
was erroneous. The Hebrew word for soul is 

said to be rendered in our common English 
Scriptures as follows: Breast, breath, dead, life 
in jeopardy, life, man, person, tablet, will, ghost, 
hath life, heart, her, fish, greedy, he, hearty, 
herself, myself, jeopardy of life, one, yourselves, 
self, appetite, body, creature, deadly, discon- 
tented, mortality, lust, me, pleasure, thyself, 
would have, things, themselves. 

The Greek term Youxn, suche, is also rendered 
variously by soul, life, person, heart, and 
mind. 

If to the above we add the frequent use of 
the words spirit, soul, and mind, as convertible 
terms by metaphysical expositions; and then 
again, their changing of the phrenological fac- 
ulty of Firmness into a grand incomprehensible 
myth, named THE WILL, sometimes endowing 
it with the perceptive and reflective powers of 
the intellect, with the emotional faculties of the 
spirit, and the passions of the soul, we can very 
readily perceive the reason why there is so 
much mystification on the subject. If the 
reader has any ideas of spirit and soul derived 
from the above-mentioned mystifying sources, 
it is to be hoped that he will set them aside 
for a time, and not give to the words spirit 
and soul, as used in this article, the meaning 
he has previously adopted, for if he does he 
will have no more definite ideas of what is 
intended than he had before reading it. Sup- 
posing the reader is willing to examine patient- 
ly and impartially the views presented, we 
shall resume the consideration of the subject. 

St. Paul, in speaking of the resurrection of 
our bodies from the dead, says, “It is sown 
an animal body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is an animal body, and there is a spirit- 
ual body.” Our Saviour says, “In the resur- 
rection, they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God.” When 
we enter the grave, we but enter the ante- 
chamber to change our robes for the bridal 
supper of the Lamb, and our Saviour furnishes 
the key to the door, so that we can examine 
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our cast-off robes, and take a partial view, at 
least, of them before we actually enter the 
grave. According to our Saviour, the organ of 
Amativeness, belonging to the animal group, 
will be found stricken from existence when we 
arise from the dead; we may, therefore, very 
logically conclude that, if Amativeness is strick- 
en out, Alimentiveness, Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, etc., will also be stricken out, and that 
we shall arise, as Paul says, with a “ spiritual 
body,” better suited for the dwelling-place of 
the spirit. 

As in this life, when we are paralyzed, we 
no longer use the part paralyzed—for instance, 
if the gustatory nerve be paralyzed, we taste 
not; if the auditory, we hear not; if the neryes 
of sensation, we feel not; or if the nerves of 
motion, we move not; and as paralysis fre- 
quently occurs without any perceptible change 
of structure, we may therefore logically con- 
clude from our Saviour’s remark, that our 
heavenly Father, by death, kindly lulls to 
sleep the faculties belonging to the animal 
group, so that we shall no longer be annoyed 
by their oft-repeated calls for gratification; 
while the faculties belonging to the spiritual 
group will enable us to enjoy, in their fullest 
intensity, the delights of heaven. 

Cases occasionally occur of paralysis of nerves, 
without our being able to perceive any destruc- 
tion or injury of the nerve paralyzed; if we 
say that in the glorious resurrection morn we 
shall arise with “spiritual bodies,” the animal 
group of faculties having been paralyzed by 
death, we perceive that these changes can 
occur, without our personal identity having 
been in the least affected by death and the 
resurrection. Thus we learn from our Saviour 
that death merely disrobes us of garments 
which would render us unsuited for the realms 
of bliss. We hear also from Paul that our 
vile bodies shall be changed and fashioned 
like unto the glorious body of the Redeemer; 
Matthew informs us that on the mount of 
transfiguration “his face did shine as the sun.” 
Now, we speak of death as a “ grim monster ;” 
then, we shall view it merely as a dose of chlo- 
roform, which had lulled to an eternal sleep 
“the animal man,” so that we no longer can 
feel hunger through Alimentiveness, a desire 
to marry through Amativeness, or to hoard 
treasures through Acquisitiveness, or grief for 
lost children through Philoprogenitiveness, 
and so on through the whole group. Nota 
single one of the old metaphysicians can pos- 
sibly reconcile their expositions of man’s or- 
ganization with the Scriptures. Let a skeptic 
ask one of them the following questions, and 
he is perfectly nonplused, and must be silent: 
You, sir, say you think a man has a ¢yewwa, 
pnewma, a spirit, and a Yyyn, psuche, a soul, a 
life animal; that the spirit is from God, and 
the animal soul “the seat and center of the 
animal instincts.” If so, then the soul must 
be extinguished at death and can not be re- 
vivified at the resurrection, for the Saviour 
says, that in the resurrection there will be 
neither marrying nor giving in marniage, but 
we shall be as the angels of God. This, of 
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course, implies that animal instincts will not 
exist in the resurrection, and therefore there 
can be no soul to perish in hell. Yet that 
same-Saviour, in Matt. x. 28, says, “ Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul; but rather fear him who is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell,” and 
this, of course, implies existence of the soul 
after death, in punishment. Now, sir, how 
can you expect me to believe your Bible when 
it teaches on one page that the soul will not 
exist after death, and on another page implies 
the existence of that soul in endless punish- 
ment? I can not receive such contradictions. 
To such an address, the ablest of the old- 
school metaphysicians could make no reply 
without abandoning all their previous exposi- 
tions and seeking the aid of Phrenology. 

In this life, the spirit and soul are united in 
the body through the medium of the nervous 
system; the intellectual belonging exclusively 
to the spirit, which, as before shown, operates 
more especially through the cerebral portion 


of the nervous system; while the nerves of. 


organic life are allotted exclusively to the 
department of the soul, while both spirit and 
soul are more particularly united in the cranio- 
spinal system of sensational and motor nerves, 
Hence, if we say that at the resurrection body, 
soul, and spirit are reunited again, the body 
changed, and better adapted to the use of the 
spirit, we can perceive that the intellectual, 
sensational, and motor powers of the nervous 
system may be carried on in full vigor in the 
new state of existence, while the animal group 
of organs may be paralyzed without any change 
of structure, and the whole can be accomplish- 
ed without any change in our personal iden- 
tity. This is not expressly declared in so 
many words, yet is clearly implied, and we 
are,‘ therefore, perfectly justified in so con- 
cluding. It is clearly declared we are to be 
judged according to our deeds. It is evident, 
then, that no change can take place which will 
destroy our personal identity. 

In the second place, it is expressly declared 
that one at least of the animal faculties or 
instincts will be stricken from existence in the 
resurrection. We may then logically conclude 
that the others also will be extinguished, lulled, 
or paralyzed, else Paul’s declaration that it is 

raised “a spiritual body” will not be true. In 

the third place, it is expressly declared that 
the soul and body can be destroyed in hell, 
which implies existence after death, nor can 
we reconcile ‘any other supposition with the 
clear declarations that the wicked shall be 
punished. 

Just here, our anatomical, physiological, and 
phrenological knowledge comes into play, and 
the foregoing remarks show that all can be 
accomplished without any perversion or con- 
tradiction of the language of Scripture, and 
without any of that extraordinary confusion 
of ideas with which the common metaphysical 
expositions always abound ; and we can readi- 
ly remove every appearance of contradiction 
from the above-mentioned passages of Scrip- 
ture, and remove a stumbling-block from the 
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path of a skeptic. And this exposition will 
present food for serious meditation to all evil- 
doers, for it will indeed be a fearful thing to 
be consigned to perdition with our nerves of 
sensation in full vigor, capable of feeling in 
full intensity the punishment inflicted. 

We can thus readily perceive the very great 
advantages of phrenological expositions of 
man’s organization over the common meta- 
physical expositions; the former are harmo- 
nious in themselves — harmonize with the 
Scriptures, and also with the well-known 
facts which come under our notice in every- 
day life—while the latter are generally con- 
tradictory in themselves, and are at war with 
the Scriptures, and with well-known facts which 
come under daily notice, and for many phe- 
nomena, they are candidly admitted as insuf- 
ficient for their exposition. Ask one of them, 
“You, my good friend, have devoted years 
to the intense study of the great laws of mind, 
will you be so kind as to tell me why it is 
that neighbor A. is a fine musician, 
neighbor B., who is equal to him if not su- 
perior in talents, can not ‘turn atune? This 
is a great puzzle to me, and I should like to 
know.” The metaphysician gravely replies, 
it is owing to “a gift of nature” that A. has 
such fine musical talents. Ask again, why 
is it that Mr. C’s son can make extraor- 
dinary progress in mathematical studies, while 
my son makes but a moderate progress? It is 
“a gift of nature,” replies the metaphysician— 
one of the secrets of nature. Ask again, why 
is it that D. has learned to draw admirably 
without any teacher, while E. has never made 
much progress, though he has an excellent 
It is “a gift of nature,” is the reply. 
Ask again, why is it that F. is an admirable 
painter, while G., with equal talents, can not 
paint well? It is “a gift of nature,” is the 
reply. Ask again, why is it that H. has an 
extraordinary flow of language, and can speak 
well on almost any emergency, while I. is 
“slow of speech,” and can not speak extem- 
poraneously? It is “a gift of nature,” is the 
reply. Ask again, why it is that J. can tell 
the time of day without any watch, while K. 
seems scarcely to notice the lapse of time? It 
is “a gift of nature,” is the reply. Ask again, 
why is it that L. has extraordinary mechanical 
capabilities, and can make almost anything, 
while M. is but a “botch-workman,” though 
he has worked much longer than L. has? It 
is ‘a gift of nature,” is the reply of the meta- 
physician, and that is the length of his tether, 
through the thirty-five or forty faculties with 
which man is endowed; and to the fact that 
those very “gifts of nature” are so many fac- 
ulties which have been properly classified and 
developed by the phrenologist, he still most 
obstinately closes his eyes. 

It is a clear case, then, that the old-school 
system is entirely inadequate to throw any 
light on a vast number of peculiarities of indi- 
vidual character, and as each faculty has its 
own peculiar memory, the old-school system 
is likewise inadequate to explain to us many 
peculiarities of memory; while the phreno- 
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logical system throws a flood of light on those 
very peculiarities of character. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
———<© ope 


GIVING WHILE LIVING. 


A most worthy example for our men of 
fortune is seen in the wisdom and practicale 
sagacity of Mr. Ezra Cornell. Read the follow- 
ing: 

OPENING OF THE CoRNELL LIBRARY AT 
Iruaca.—The founding of the Cornell Univer- 
sity is only one of Senator Cornell’s philan- 
throphic schemes for building up his town, 
county, State, and nation. Another, recently 
set in vigorous operation, was duly set apart on 
the 20th of December last, by public exercises, 
Ww mich are thus described in an exchange: 


“ At the voluntary ringing of bells and firing 
of guns, about one thousand persons crowded 
into the beautiful and commodious lecture- 
room of the Cornell Library building, to_be- 
hold one of the grandest ceremonies it could be 
their privilege to witness. Hon. John M. Sel- 
kreg presided. After prayer by the Rey. Wm. 
Searles, of the Methodist Church, Mr. Cornell, 
ina plain, unostentatious, but impressive man- 
ner, made over to the citizens of Ithaca ard 
Tompkins County the Cornell Library Build- 
ing and all its appurtenances, by presenting the 
deeds and keys to a board of trustees. B. G. 
Ferris, in an appropriate speech, accepted the 
princely gift, and, so far as words could, thanked 
Mr. Cornell in the name of the trustees and 
citizens. A hymn was sung, and the dedica- 
tion prayer was offered by Rev. Thomas C. 
Strong, D.D.” 


Sensible Mr. Cornell. He will be his own 
executor, and thus save to the people that 
which otherwise would go into the pockets of 
quarrelsome attorneys. Such monuments as 
this, and the University now being erected by 
Mr. Cornell, will endure in the hearts of the 
people for all time. 

The building, one hundred and four by sixty- 
four feet, and four stories high, is imposing in 
appearance, and cost $61,000. It contains 
rooms let for the post-office, national bank, 
and other offices, the rents of which go to help 
the library and pay expenses. Also, an armory 
and drill-room, lecture-room, capable of seating 
eight thousand, ladies’ and gentlemen’s reading- 
rooms, besides the library and its appendages. 
In addition to this, Mr. Cornell placed upon 
the shelves four thousand dollars’ worth of 
books, and pledged himself to add one thou- 
sand dollars’ worth annually, until he should 
have furnished fifteen thousand dollars’ worth 
of books for the library. In his presentation 
address he remarked, that years ago he became 
convinced that it was a folly to hoard up 
treasures on earth, and to bequeath them in 
one’s last will and testament, to be disposed of, 
probably, by unwilling heirs or injudicious ex- 
ecutors; and he decided that he would act the 
better part, and give while he lived, and reap 
in his lifetime, at least, the satisfaction and 
pleasure of seeing his benefactions do good to 
those for whom they were designed. 
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Two things there are indicative of a weak 


mind: to be silent when it is proper to speak, 
and to speak when it is proper to be silent. 
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Our Social Relations. 
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Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and In one fate 
Their hearts, their for‘ anes, and their beings blend.—Thomson. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS—AND WOMAN’S 
WRONGS.—No. 2. 


RY JOHN NEAL. 





THE leaven is working through and through 
the great unthinking masses, like subterranean 
fire. The earth is growing hot under the tread 
of our reformers. And now is the time of 
danger. Wemay be found going too fast and too 
far, if, in our hurry to reform an abuse, we do 
not weigh every word we utter, and calculate 
in advance, every step we take. 'To-day’s 
paper contains the following : 

“ A memorial was presented to Congress on 
Saturday signed by Mrs. Stanton, Theodore 
Tilton, Frederick Douglas, and others, praying 
Sor the removal of all restrictions of color or sex, 
in regard to suffrage.” 

A trumpet this, which gives no uncertain 
sound. Let us prepare for the battle which 
seems to be close at hand—portentous in all 
its bearings—inevitable—and likely to divide 
the whole nation, before it is decided. 

The positions taken by Senator Morrill, in 
his late argument for suffrage in the District of 
Columbia, deserye to be treated with great 
respect. “Universal suffrage,” says he, “is 
affirmed by its advocates, as among the absolute 
or natural rights of man, in the sense of man- 
kind ; extending to females as well as to males, 
and susceptible of no limitation, unless as op- 
posed to child or infant”—(or idiot or lunatic)— 
“Tt is swpposed to originate in rights independ- 
ent of citizenship. Like the absolute rights of 
liberty, personal security, and possession of 
property, it is natwral to man.” 

And why not? we ask in all seriousness. If, 
when such rights are conceded, as natural to 
man, the right of governing himself is denied, 
and said to be “ dependent upon citizenship,’ the 
question arises, Who shall say what constitutes 
citizenship? Are men to settle that question 
for women—without allowing women to be 
heard? Are majorities to determine, without 
regard to minorities ? 

If so, why may not a majority of men get 
together, and declare that the rights acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Morrill to be natural rights—the 
“rights of liberty, personal security, and the 
possession of property,” are like the right of 
suffrage, dependent upon the will of a majority 
—and a majority of males—or in other words 
upon citizenship, of which they, and they only, 
are the judges? ig 

How are natural rights to be distinguished 
from other rights—artificial rights—unless it 
be because they are inherent and essential to 
man’s nature? something, without which man 
is no longer man, nor woman, woman? What 
is liberty worth to him, who has no hand in 
making the laws? What are “personal secu- 
rity” and the “rights of: property” good for, 
where a people are not allowed to goyern 
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themselves, nor even to help choose their law- 
givers and rulers ? 

If all government is derived from the consent 
of the governed, as they tell us—with what 
face can a part undertake to govern the whole, 
without the consent of the whole? How dare 
the majority take a single step, without the 
co-operation of the minority, signified by their 
suffrages? If there be any such thing as a 
natural right—any right even “ to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” independent of 
human concession, then the right of self-govern- 
ment is clear and conclusive ; for what is the 
right of self-government, but the right of suf- 
frage? all other rights being merged in that, 
all, however modified, and however changeable, 
being dependent upon that. 

When a portion of the people have no other 
rights than such as are conceded to them by 
their lawgivers and rulers, how preposterous 
to talk about natural rights—they are slaves; 
and though theirs may be a qualified bondage, 
and somewhat more tolerable than other forms 
of human bondage, being dependent for all the 
rights they enjoy upon the will of their masters, 
like the woman of Turkey, or of Hindostan, or 
Timbuctoo, they are slaves. And if men were 
dealt with, in the same way, it would soon be 
understood, as a truth not to be questioned; 
and the debate of the Senate Chamber would 
be transferred to the battle-field, and there 
argued, with the shouting of the captains, and 
“with garments rolled in blood.” 


Is it not shameful—is it not astonishing— 
that under the present constitution of society, 
throughout the world, there can be no rights 
for women, but such as man, the lawgiver, 
may choose to allow ?—no rights, in a word, 
which man is bound to respect ? 

“Tt exists of course,’ continues the Senator, 
speaking of universal suffrage, “independent 
of sex or condition, manhood or womanhood. 
To admit it in the adult, and deny it to the 
youth, would be to abridge the right and ignore 
the principle.” That, we say, depends upon 
the definition of universal suffrage. It would 
seem but reasonable that a time should be fixed 
for the exercise of any acknowledged right— 
the right of ownership, or of marriage, for ex- 
ample. Men and women alike have a common 
interest in such limitations ; and always concur 
in opinion, where they have the opportunity, 
as in household legislation, in guardianship, 
and trusteeship. There must be discretion; 
and the age of discretion, though differing so 
much in different ‘individuals, that no two per- 
sons are altogether alike—has been determined 
from the first, and as if by universal consent, 
so that the only variation to be found, is in the 
Roman law, which fixes on twenty-five, while 
under British and American law, twenty-one 
is the age of discretion. 

But nobody asks for unlimited—unqualified 
—uniyversal suffrage—even the most thorough- 
going, like Bentham and Mill, when they come 
to the pinch, being always ready to acknow- 
ledge that they do not mean what their words 
appear to mean. There must always be ex- 
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ceptions; but for convenience, they employ 
the phrase, without mentioning the exceptions, 
believing they can not be misunderstood by 
anybody worth conyincing. There are always 
qualifications, we see—such as residence—age 
—understanding—property— education—char- 
acter; idiots—lunatics—and felons being al- 
most always excluded, even in theory—and all 
these exceptions have their advocates among 
the most enlightened, zealous, and far-seeing 
minds of the day. 

“ And now, sir,” continues the Senator, after 
haying almost conceded the right, in theory, 
“and now, sir, in practice, its extension to 
woman would contravene all our notions of 
the family—put asunder husband and wife’— 
the very ground that was taken at first, and 
maintained to the last by the law-givers and 
judges—the magnates of British law, who 
refused, generation after generation, to allow 
married women the control of their own prop- 
erty, or to testify against their husbands, whose 
interests, according to their theory, were always 


_tWdentical !—‘ It would put asunder husband and 


wife, and subvert the fundamental principles of 
family government, in which,” continues the 
Senator, “ the husband is’—is what?—“‘is by 
all usage and law’—the law being made by 
men without the consent of women, and the 
usage being founded on that law—‘is by all 
usage and Jaw, human and divine, the repre- 
sentative head.” 

Granted. But what then? Because the 
husband is the representative head of his own 
household, for a season—that is, until the 
children set up for themselves—and of his wife, 
until she give up the ghost, is that a reason 
why he should be the representative head of 
all other women, married or unmarried, after 
they are of age? any more than he should con- 
tinue to be the representative head of his 
family, after his sons and daughters are married 
off, and his grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children—the males only—have begun to think 
for themselves? Have unmarried women no 
rights, after they reach maturity ? must their 
pupilage continue forever? their infancy 
through consummate womanhood, and old age, 
up to the last hour? 

“Besides, it ignores woman, womanhood, 
and all that is womanly,’ adds the Senator, 
“all those distinctions of sex whose objects are 
apparent in creation, essential in character, 
and vital to society.” Just what the Chinese 
would say, and the enlightened Hindoos—or 
Senators—would say, if innovations upon es- 
tablished usage were attempted there; and the 
crocodiles would continue to be fattened on 
live babies, and widows roasted alive— these 
all disappear in the manly and tmpressive demon- 
stration of balloting at a popular election.” But 
why so?’—why need it be so? Setting aside 
the notion that seems to prevail with so many 
of our best men, and is fast coming to a head 
in our Halls of Legislation, that woman was 
made “to suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer’—may we not ask why the balloting 
might not be had at private houses? or in 
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places set apart for women, exclusively? and 
the votes be taken by suitable trustworthy 
persons in a quiet, womanly, unpretending 
way? “Here,” continues the Senator, as if no 
such idea had ever entered his head, “ Here 
maids, women, wives, men and husbands pro- 
miscuously assemble to vindicate the rights of 
human nature’—And why not? They do all 
that, in our churches, and theaters, and con- 
certs, and prayer meetings; and are found 
everywhere capable of managing our largest 
charities, when left to themselves. ‘Time was 
when they were not allowed to go upon the 
stage—to sing in public, or to ride in a circus— 
to make speeches—to write books—or to preach, 
or to practice medicine; to save men, like 
Florence Nightingale, or Grace Darling, or to 
fight on horseback, or on foot, with the wea- 
pons of men; but how is it now? They do 
all these things now, and often as well as men 
—or better—though they are not half through 
with their apprenticeship, and are obliged to 
make their way through a host of prejudices, 
alike unmanly and obtrusive, clad “in golden 
panoply complete.” 

“Moreover,” continues the Senator, “it as- 
sociates the wife and mother with policies of 
state, with public affairs, with making, inter- 
preting and executing the laws, with police 
and war’—And these are objections! As if 
women were not always so associated, though 
in a subordinate relationship—at second hand 
as it were—and, for that reason, perhaps, and 
for that reason only, are unequal to what we 
require of them, in shaping the minds and 
training the hearts of children. How much of 
our character depends upon the mother! Long 
before the father has much to do with the 
child, its temper is fixed for life, and its prob- 
able destiny shaped for lite; and yet we would 
impoverish and enfeeble our mothers, and 
utterly disqualify them for teachers, under the 
miserable pretence that it would unsex them. 
But the Senator has not finished: 

“ And necessarily dissociates her from purely 
domestic affairs, the peculiar care for and duties 
of the family, and worst of all, assigns her 
duties revolting to her nature and constitution, 
and wholly incompatible with those which 
spring from womanhood.” What are these 
other duties, we should be glad to know, which 
dissociate the wife and mother from her 
peculiar duties? and assign to her others 


revolting to her nature and constitution? What 


more revolting, what more repugnant to 
woman’s nature than hospital service? what 
more trying to her constitution, her sympathies 
and her delicacy? Yet everywhere in the late 
war, women—delicate, frail, highly educated 
women—went about through the camps and 
hospitals, with hidden wings—laboring, toiling, 
and ministering, night and day, in the midst 
of pestilence and death, to rough, and often- 
times unthankful men. . Did they forego their 
womanhood ?—did they neglect their duties, to 
their husbands and children?—Oh, but they 
were unmarried, or widows, or childless! Very 
well—then your objection does not apply to 
these three large classes. And as to others— 
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we would ask, why a knowledge of public 
affairs should unfit them for the discharge of 
their household duties, any more than it would 
unfit men for the business they follow for a 
living? Men are not obliged to become law- 
givers, and judges and soldiers; to cast their 
families upon the care of others, but when they 
do, it is counted to them for righteousness. 
Who ever thinks of objecting to a candidate 
for office, that he has a family to take care of? 
that he is of a feeble constitution, or that the 
people who choose him are beside themselves ? 
Why not deal with women as with men? If 
the people are so infatuated as to choose for 
their representative, a person wholly unfit— 
whether man or woman—whose fault is it? 
They have the right; and no power on earth 
can dispossess them of that right, so long as 
they are free. 

And then too, how preposterous to urge the 
disqualification of millions—their stultification, 
indeed—because a few thousands at the most, 
may be unfitted for law-making, and for office. 
Even if the objections were well founded, and 
women were never fitted for lawgivers, there 
would always enough men be found, to take 
such burdens off their hands—not more than 
fifty thousand or so, would be required to fill 
the Executive, the Judiciary, and the Legis- 
lative departments of this great commonwealth 
of nations; being less than two per cent. of 
their number, if all our women were emanci- 
pated to-morrow, and all of a proper age were 
allowed to ballot, as men are. 

Why not object to men that they are unfitted 
for the discharge of these high duties ?—most 
men are so—probably nine hundred and ninety- 
nine hundredths of every thousand who are 
selected. But when then? “Ask my con- 
stituents,’ John Randolph would say. If 
women are unfitted—and they are nevertheless 
elected, or appointed, who is to blame? And 
whose business is it? Ifthe voting masses are 
so ignorant, or so besotted, as to choose incom- 
petents and imbeciles—from among men—is 
there any help for it? “ Where the monkeys 
are gods,’ says Voltaire, “what must the 
people be?” How much worse would it be, 
if they chose their representatives from among 
women? If the people may be trusted to 
choose their agents and proxies from the 
males, why not from the females of the land? 
If they are not to be trusted in the latter case, 
with all their experience and knowledge of the 
female character, why should they be trusted 
in the former? In a word, if the masses are 
capable of self-government, if they have wisdom 
enough to choose their rulers, and their law- 
givers, why abridge the liberty of choice? 
Why not throw open all the resources of the 
country, and allow them to judge for them- 
selves ?—to pick and choose for themselves? 
Are you afraid to trust them ?—or afraid to 
trust yourselves? You and they are one— 
what you are, they are. If they are unfitted 
to judge, so are you. Otherwise your pre- 
tensions are a ridiculous farce, and self-govern- 
ment—representative government—a sheer 
hallucination. 
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But let us return to the Senator. “ Besides,” 
he says, “the ballot is the inseparable concom- 
tant of the bayonet”—Denied—“ Those who 
practice the one must be prepared to exercise 
the other. To introduce woman at the polls, 
és to enroll her in the militia” —not true; but if 
it were true, what then? Multitudes of women 
in the late war proved themselves to be some- 
thing better than the average male militia— 
there were no deserters, no bounty jumpers, no 
traitors among our women soldiery—“ to enroll 
her in the militia,” “to transfer her from the 
class of non-combatants to the class of com- 
batants.” 

Observe with what evident seriousness the 
argument is urged—no qualification appears— 
no misgiving. And yet, so far from its being 
true, that “ the dallot-box is the inseparable con- 
comitant of the bayonet,” or that “to introduce 
woman at the polls is to enroll her in the mili- 
tia,” it is absolutely without foundation—ab- 
solutely untrue. If women be what their 
adversaries pretend—and adversaries they are, 
whatever they may say to the contrary— 
though they were allowed to ballot to-mor- 
row, they would neither be enrolled in the 
militia, nor be allowed to carry the bayonet. 
And why? Because they would be classed 
among the exempts. And they would no more 
be called upon, than our males over forty-five, 
and under eighteen, our judges, our clergy- 
men, our public officers, and our physically 
or mentally incompetent or inadequate, the 
lame, the blind, the halt, the deaf, or the 
diseased. Without stopping to calculate or 
verify what we suppose to be the fact, we 
venture to say, that full two-fifths and perhaps 
one-half of our whole voting population are 
at this moment exempted from militia duty; 
and nobody thinks of complaining. But if 
the worse comes to the worst, and we should 
have to call upon our women to stand by us, 
even as the women of Saragossa stood by 
their champions—and as thousands and tens 
of thousands, in the old Hebrew common- 
wealth, in Greece and Rome, in the British 
Isles, in Poland, Switzerland, and along our 
frontiers carried off the wounded, served artil- 
lery, and manned the ramparts, to say nothing 
of the Amazons, nor of the ladies who have 
got to be so formidable and so unmanageable 
at the Court of Dahomey, with their shields 
and bucklers, and glittering spears and yata- 
ghans—depend upon it, our cry will be heard 
and answered, and women will be found, like 
the Polish mothers, lifting their children into 
the saddle, and charging with them upon the 
black hussars of the adversary. 

But enough on this part of our subject. 
With two or three brief items, therefore, I 
shall conclude. In last week’s Home Journal, 
I find a plausible communication from Prof. 
Taylor Lewis, entitled “ Household Suffrage,” 
wherein, after adopting the views of Aristotle, 
with regard to the sovereignty of man in the 
household, as of necessity, absolute and un- 
questionable, since there must be “ unity— 
unity of thought, feeling, and action,” he pro- 
ceeds to show that “monarchy is the govern- 
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ment of the soul’ —and that man is the 
monarch, woman the subject, everywhere and 
at all times—which is simply begging the 
question; and then reasoning ina circle. Why 
not oblige the wife to think and believe what 
her husband thinks and believes, upon every 
other question, as well as upon that of woman 
suffrage, or household government? Why not 
enact, under the severest penalties, that man 
is not only the head and front, but the soud of 
woman? Why not make it felony without 
benefit of clergy, for a woman to differ from 
her husband—or from her next neighbor, if he 
is a man, and she unmarried, upon any subject 
whatever? 

And this reminds me of certain legal pro- 
visions, made by men—of course, in their 
affectionate solicitude and reverence for wo- 
men, to keep them out of mischief. 

For a wife to kill her husband, is petit treason 
under English law; while for a husband to kill 
his wife is only murder. Yet more, to show 
how profoundly sensitive, and how jealous 
of women’s rights men are—and how generous 
they are in the exercise of their manly prerog- 
ative, and how unlikely they are to abuse the 
trust they have taken upon themselves, with- 
out her consent or knowledge, let us look at the 
law which professes to make them “ one flesh,” 
and all their interests ¢dentical. 

The moment a man and woman enter into 
marriage (in some States), alJ her personal 
property goes to her husband—or to his cred- 
itors, and perhaps to pay gambling debts, or 
worse; and all the profits of her real estate: 
and at her death, her husband has ai/ the rents 
and profits for life. 

But how is it with the wife? Not a dollar 
of her husband’s property, real, personal, or 
mixed, belongs to her without a marriage set- 
tlement; and she continues through coverture, 
as they call it, wholly dependent upon her 
husband for every mouthful she eats, and for 
every rag she wears; and when he dies, she 
has, instead of the whole, only one-third of his 
personal estate, provided he does not make a 
will and give it all away to others; and one- 
third only of the rents and profits of his real 
estate, instead of the whole, for life. But men 
make the laws—and the interest of husbands 
and wives being ¢dentical, women have nothing 
to complain of! Within the last week or two, 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts have de- 
cided that a bequest to secure the right of voting 
to women is not a legal charity, and that five 
thousand dollars left by Francis Jackson for that 
purpose, shall be divided among hisheirs. Not 
a legal charity, forsooth!- But may it not bea 
legal bequest, nevertheless, being specific and 
for a specific purpose? Void for uncertainty, 
perhaps, though the grounds of the decision 
do not appear in the brief abstract I saw—nor 
was the language of the bequest given. And 
why call it a charity, unless it be for the very 
purpose of letting in the objection that it is 
against public policy, or that there is no such 
charity? Why not consider it as given for 
purposes of education—and not for education 
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in general, but for education within certain 
prescribed limitations? There being no organ- 
ized, nor incorporated body, having that object 
in view, the application of the funds might be 
safely left with the executor, subject, of course, 
to the approbation of, the judge of probate. 
The purpose of the testator being evident, the 
language clear, and the meaning clear, why set 
the act aside by calling it an ¢legal charity, 
and spilling it upon the sand? Is it against 
public policy ?—then, why not say so, that the 
people may understand you? But, as men 
make the laws, and men administer the laws— 
being both lawgivers and judges, the decision is 
not to be wondered at. If women made the 
laws, and so administered the laws for men, 
how would the men like it? 

But, as I have said before, the signs are por- 
tentous, and not only portentous, but propi- 
tious. A great change is at hand. Men feel it 
in their bones. Even the spoon-drift from 
over sea is full of significance. It shows that 
the wind is rising there. The Westminster 
Review has just broken ground afresh, and 
here, while the Rey. Mr. Beecher is urging at 
the Academy of Music, with a sound like that 
of Thor’s hammer “closing rivets up,” wn7- 
versal and impartial suffrage, “ without dis- 
tinction of color or ace,’ according to the 
newspapers—meaning without distinction of 
color or sev, the Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives are listening to an address from 
Mrs. Blackwell, of New York city, asking the 
Legislatures of the Southern States to allow 
not only blacks, but black women and white 
women to vote; “for then,’ she says—and 
who shall gainsay her ?—‘ then, the four mil- 
lions of Southern white women will counter- 
~balance the four millions of negro men and 
women, and the political supremacy of the 
white race will remain unchanged.” Even so! 
The premises are clear—the result inevitable. 
But are the eyes of the South opened far 
enough to see the consequences? Can they 
cipher? .Have they courage enough, and will 
they bid promptly enough, to forestall the 
North? If so, then will they have their des- 
tinies in their own keeping, and become, of a 
truth, a regenerated people—a people “re- 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled’”—and 
forever. 

P.S—But for the length of this paper, I 
should have something more to say about the 
alleged inferiority of the female; but, as it is, 
T must content myself with calling the atten- 
tion of her calumniators and vilifiers to the 
fact that, among birds of prey, the, female is 
the larger, stronger, and fiercer; that among 
the Arabs, who best know what horses are 


good for, the female is preferred for the se- 
verest work, and that the queen bee is more 
than a match for all her subjects put together ; 
and among celebrated women there are—but 
enough—we need not waste words upon this 
part of our subject; for, instead of this alleged 
inferiority being self-evident, the equality of 
the sexes appears to be so, at least as much as 
the assumed equality of man with man, which 
nobody thinks of denying, so far as natural 
rights are concerned. 
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ALICE. 





BY FRANCES A. BAKER. 


Autce is dead! As black clouds roll 
Upon the brow of morning, 

So fell these tidings on my soul, 
Without a word of warning. 


Stupor my senses did enfold, 
And heart and brain grew weary. 
I only knew ’twas dark and cold, 
And life was very dreary, 


Until the scenes of other years, 
Traced out by memory’s finger, 

Brought forth the holy soothing tears, 
And ’round my soul did linger. 


I saw again her childish grace, 
Her artless truth and beauty, 
The soul that smiled out through her face, 
That no one loved from duty. 


For as her heart was full of love 
For all below and ’bove her, 

When and wherever she might move, 
No one could help but love her. 


And while from childhood fair she grew 
Into a lovely maiden, 

The pure, unselfish life she knew 
With treasures rich was laden. 


Treasures that sometimes cost a price, 
Strong hearts alone can render, 

And those who knew her sacrifice 
Said, “ Angels do attend her.” 


I saw her on that happy day 
That smiled a blessing on her, 

And in bright sunshine clothed the way 
Of him whose worth had won her. 


Time had just bidden merry May 
Give up her crown and scepter, 
And June in loveliest array 
Of her sweet reign bereft her. 


The modest flowers, so lately crowned 
With all their charming graces, 

Uplifted from the nurturing ground 
Toward heaven their pure young faces. 


The tall trees wavered to and fro 
As sails upon the ocean, 

The happy birds sang soft and low 
To suit the gentle motion. 


And bird-like was the voice that fell. 
“Death, death alone can sever 

My soul from his who promised well 
To love and cherish ever.” 


Another May had danced o’er earth, 
New life and gladness bringing, 

And to new beauty giving birth 
While last year’s birds were singing. 

When God poured forth a greater good 
From out love’s golden chalice, 

And placed the crown of motherhood 
Upon the brow of Alice, 

With trembling thankfulness and joy 
She took the treasure given, , 

And prayed that God would bless her boy, 
And keep him near to heaven, 
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I saw her while that holy love, 
That seems far more than human, 
Clothed her with garments from above, 
And crowned her “ blessed woman.” 


And last I saw her when her God 
Had taken back her treasure ; 

She meekly bowed beneath the rod 
That smote in fearful measure. 


While with torn heart but tearless eye, 
The pale, cold clay caressing, 

Her heart was lifted to the sky, 
To crave a Father's blessing. 


And soon it came. Through one short year 
Her soul has nobly striven, 

But grown too fair to linger here, 
Is won at last by heaven. 


Dear Alice! pure in life and death, 
And strong in hope and sorrow, 

Oh, let me from your own sweet faith 
A little comfort borrow ! 


And when my earthly life shall glide 
Out in the vast forever, 
May I, loved Alice, from thy side 
Be separated never ! 
$2 0 > 


MRS. VAN DEUSEN 
AND HER “THREE HUNDRED INVITATIONS.” 





BY A. A. G, 


“WRITE three hundred invitations. I owe 
two hundred and fifty, and there are as many 
as fifty people I've only called upon—very 
nearly fifty more than I should have called 
upon, if I had not been compelled to—and 
now they must be invited. That’s the next 
thing, and the sooner it’s done, the better. I 
do so want to get through the operation !” 

A young man, with pen in hand, sat stroking 
his whiskers, while he waited patiently for his 
aunt, the celebrated Mrs. Van Deusen, to de- 
clare her will. 

«Three hundred invitations!’” he replied. 
“That's a great many. Suppose they should 
all come ?” 

“* All come! May we be spared that inflic- 
tion. Oh, dear! it’s a dreadful thing to be in 
our position! We are always expected to give 
the largest and most brilliant party of the 
season. Everybody expects to be invited, and 
there are a great many people who are positive 
nuisances—new-comers, for instance. There’s 
only now and then one in owr position, but they 
all soon find their way into general society, so 
one might as well call upon them and invite 
them first as last. I might as well, certainly, 
so long as I have such a husband as Mr. Van 
Deusen.” 

“ He’s one in ten thousand,” again spoke the 
young man. 

“ Ah, Frank, that is a standing compliment— 
one you always have ready for Mr. Van Deus- 


en. I surely hope he is only one in ten thou- 


sand. It is fearful to think of there being nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
just like him. Whoever comes to town must 
be called upon and invited by his wife, and 
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made to feel as happy and self-complacent as 
possible. The simple truth is, he rules me.” 

“ He is thought to be perfect.” 

“ Yes, know it. Iam forever hearing about 
his perfections, and I suppose he has a few, but 
where he keeps them I can’t tell.” 

As Mrs. Van Deusen said this, she laughed 
heartily, and seemed very good-natured, al- 
though disposed to have a little fun at Mr. Van 
Deusen’s expense. 

This the young man, Frank, did not heartily 
relish, and he at once dropped the conversa- 
tion, and began to write the invitations: 

“Mrs. Van Deusen will be happy to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Granger on Thursday evening. 

“Tuesday, August 10.” 

“Lie No. One,” thought the writer of the 
invitation, Again the pen moyed oyer the 
paper: 

“Mrs. Van Deusen will be happy to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Tomlinson on Thursday evening. 

“Tuesday, August 10.” 

“Oh, youve written the invitation to the 
Tomlinsons, have you?” interrupted Mrs. Van 
Deusen, just as the writer was saying to him- 
self,“ Lie No. Two.” ‘ Well, it’s a good thing 
that those Tomlinsons don’t know my opinion 


of them. Mrs. Tomlinson is a very vulgar 
woman. She knows considerable, I suppose, 


but she has such an abominable way of shak- 
ing herself when she walks. She has never 
been to Paris, that’s certain—neither has Mrs. 
Granger. They are two as inelegant women 
as I have ever seen moving in society, and Mr. 
Van Deusen is to be thanked again that they 
are on my list of friends. But it’s no dreadful 
thing, after all, to invite them oncea year. I 
manage to endure it, and I do it quite grace- 
fully, I imagine.” 

Mrs. Van Deusen might have said that she 
could not only endure inelegant women grace- 
fully, but that she could lie gracelessly. She 
didn’t say it, but the young man said it—said 
it to himself, and wondered that a woman 
could be so deceitful. As he threw off one 
invitation after another, he thought: “Tm 
glad these are not my falsehoods that are 
accumulating so fast. They'll make a huge 
pile before I get through. What a pity it is 
they couldn’t be hid away in some sly place 
where the eyes of the good God couldn’t light 
on them! and what a pity it is that His ‘eyes 
are in every place,’ so that there isn’t any sly 
place !” 

“Tt’s only people in owr position who know 
what a burden society is,” interrupted Mrs. 
Van Deusen again. “I am fond of the beau 
monde—at least, I wish to do what belongs to 
our position—but I sometimes envy the simple 
cottager, or any plain family, of whom society 
expects nothing. Mr. Van Deusen, however, 
feels very differently. He has a benevolent 
turn of mind, and positively likes to throw 
open his doors to everybody; but then he is 
not a very discriminating man, and not over- 
nice in his taste. Men have not, as a general 
thing, the fastidiousness of women—and then, 
too, they have no aristocratic feeling.” 
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“Mr. Van Deusen’s aristocracy is the aris- 
tocracy of the intellect,’ replied the young 
man. 

“Well, he has a head of his own, I must 
adinit.” 

“And a heart, too,” added Mr. Frank. “ Ey- 
ery one speaks of it.” 

“ But he is a little too condescending, I must 
say, although he is my husband. He has a 
word and a smile, and an énvitation, too, for 
everybody. He’s no respecter of persons. I 
have many a good laugh at him, or did have, 
until I found it made family jars. Well, that’s 
the last invitation, isn’t it? Why, how fast 
you write!” 

“Yes, this is the last one. I’ve told three 
hundred persons—or rather six hundred, for 
the husbands are invited, too—how happy you 
will be to see them.” 

“They'll never know that I’m not,” answered 
Mrs. Van Deusen, “for I know how to enter- 
tain company. Tm not quite so gracious as 
Mr. Van Deusen, it’s true, but then I don’t tell 
my guests that half of them would have been 
welcome to stay at home.” 

“Tf they only knew what I know they cer- 
tainly would stay there,” said the young man, 
Frank, as he laid away the “three hundred 
invitations.” 
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HOUSEWIFERY. 


Ir is a sad defect when young ladies are in- 
capable of directing their own servants—soles 
without shoes or wristbands without a shirt 
are not more useless than one of these. One 
day, shortly after his marriage, a young mer- 
chant went home, and secing no dinner ready, 
and his wife appearing anxious and confused, 
asked— 

“What is the matter ?” 

“Nancy went off at ten o’clock this morn- 
ing,” replied his wife, ‘and the chambermaid 
knows no more about cooking dinner than a 
man in the moon.” 

“Couldn’t she have done it under your di- 
rection ?” inquired the husband, very coolly. 

“Under my direction? J should like to see 
a dinner cooked under my direction !” 

“Why so ?” asked the husband in surprise. 

“You certainly do not think I could,” re- 
plied the wife ; “how should I know anything 
about cooking ?” 

The husband was silent, but his look of as- 
tonishment perplexed and-worried his wife. 

“You look very surprised,” she said, after a 
moment or two had elapsed. 

“And so I am,” answered he, “ as much sur- 
prised as I should be to find the captain for 
one of my ships unacquainted with navigation. 


You don’t know how to cook, and the mistress 
ofa family! Jane, if there is a cooking school 
anywhere in the city, go to it and complete 
your education, for it is deficient in a very im- 
portant particular.” 

[A little less fashion and gossip, and a little 
more cookery and common sense, would be 
better, by way of fitting young ladies for wives 
and mothers. We sympathize with helpless- 
ness, and would entreat mothers to do their 


duty. ] 
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On Gthnology. 
True Christianity will sain by every step which fs mude in the 
kuowledge of maun.—Spurzheim. 





ABORIGINAL LEGENDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


|[CONTINUED. | 





BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. 





Ir has been well observed that he is little 
imbued with the spirit of philosophy who can 
perceive in the fables of antiquity, and the of- 
ten rude traditions of primitive nations, only 
the extravagance of a fervid imagination. 
And it is not impossible that in the tradition of 
Manabozho and the great serpent there are 
some who will detect confirmations of Scriptu- 
ral history. Others will see in the beneficent 
Manabozho only a character analogous to that 
discoverable in every primitive religion, who 
is the teacher of men, who instructs them in 
religion and the arts, and who, after a life of 
exemplary usefulness, disappears mysteriously, 
leaving his people impressed with the highest 
respect for his memory, and indulging the hope 
of his ultimate return among them. In all the 
mythological systems of America this demi- 
god appears with more or less distinctness. 
Among the savage tribes his origin and char- 
acter are, for obvious reasons, much confused ; 
but among the more advanced, semi-civilized 
nations he occupied a well-defined position. 
In Mexico he was called Quetzalcoatl, in Central 
America, Cuculeau, in New Granada, Bochica, 
and among the Peruvians he was known as 
Manco Capac. Among the Cherokees he was 
called Wasi; “he taught his people all that 
had been from the beginning of the world, 
what would be hereafter, and gave them in all 
things instructions what to do. He appointed 
their fasts and feasts, and the ceremonies of 
their worship. He directed the mode of con- 
secrating their priests and choosing their chiefs, 
enjoining upon them to obey his instructions 
from generation to generation.” The Iroquois 
had also a beneficent being, uniting in himself 
the character of god and man, who was called 
Hiawatha. He taught them hunting, planting, 
the knowledge of medicine and the arts. He 
imparted to them a knowledge of the laws of 
the Great Spirit, and established their form of 
government. After fulfilling his mission on 
earth, and consolidating the five tribes in one 
confederacy, he went up to heayen in his white 
magic canoe, which moved at his wish. 

Among the Algonquins, this character ap- 
pears under the names of Manabozho, Nanni- 
bush, Michabou, or Michabozho. In some of the 
early travels he is called Messon. The accounts 
concerning his origin are somewhat confused, 
differing with the traditions of the different 
tribes, although he is easily recognizable in all. 
In all their festivities and assemblies, their 
songs turm upon some one or others of the 
fables connected with him. He altogether oc- 
cupies so conspicuous place as to deserve the 
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designation of the “Great Incarnation of the 
Northwest.” 

Said the chief of the Potawotomies to the 
missionary De Smet: “ Nanaboojoo is our 
principal intercessor with the Great Spirit; he 
it was that obtained for us the creation of ani- 
mals for our food and raiment. He has caused 
to grow the roots and herbs which cure our 
maladies, and enables us, in times of famine, 
to kill wild animals. He has left the care of 
them to the great-grandmother of the human 
race; and in order that we shall never invoke 
her in vain, it has been strictly enjoined upon 
her never to leave her dwelling. During his 
different excursions over the earth, Nanaboojoo 
killed all such animals as were hurtful to us, 
as the mammoth and the mastodon. He placed 
four beneficent spirits at the four cardinal 
points of the compass, for the purpose of con- 
tributing to our happiness. He of the North 
procures for ussice and snow, in order to aid 
us in discovering and tracking animals. He 
of the South gives us maize and tobacco, and 
the seeds of melons and pumpkins. The spirit 
of the West gives us rain, and that of the East 
light, and causes the sun to make his daily 
walk around the globe. The thunder we hear 
is the voice of Manitous having the form of 
large birds, which Nanaboojoo has placed in 
the clouds. When they-cry very loud, we burn 
some tobacco in our cabins as a smoke-offering, 
to appease them.” 

Some accounts represent Manabozho as the 
first-born son of a great celestial Manitou, or 
spirit, by an earthly mother; but all agree in 
assigning to him the character of the friend 
and protector of the human race. He instruct- 
ed the Indians in the arts, instituted the rites 
and mysteries of their religion, taught them 
the cultivation of vegetables—in short, corre- 
sponded in his acts and attributes with the vari- 
ous personages already noticed. His terrestrial 
power was very great; he effected transforma- 
tions and controlled the elements. The mount- 
ains are the piles of stones which he raised to 
mark the days of his journeyings over the 
earth, and the valleys are the prints of his 
feet. By some he is supposed to be dead and 
buried in an island in Lake Superior; by 
others, still to live in the distant regions of the 
North; and by others, to repose on a great 
flake of ice in the Northern Sea, which retreat 
some of the Indians fear the whites will yet 
discover, in which case they suppose the eartia 
will be brought to an end; for as soon as he 
shall put his feet on the earth again, it will 
burst into flames, and all living things will be 
destroyed. 

Though the object of no particular worship, 
Manabozho is nevertheless highly venerated, 
and his adventures fill a conspicuous place in 
the lodge-lore of the Northwest. He is al- 
ways placed in antagonism to a great serpent, 
a real kakodwmon, or spirit of evil. This 
serpent corresponds very nearly with the 
Egyptian Typhon, the Indian Kaliya, and the 
Scandinavian Midgard. He is connected with 
the Algonquin notions of a deluge; and as 
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Typhon is placed in antagonism to Osiris or 
Apollo, Kaliya to Suyra or the Sun, and Mid- 
gard to Woden, so does he bear a correspond- 
ing relation to Manabozho. The conflicts of 
Manabozho with Meshekenabek, or the serpent, 
are frequent, and though the struggle is often 
long and doubtful, he is in the end always suc- 
cessful against his adversary. 

One of these contests involved the destruc- 
tion of the world by water, and its reproduc- 
tion by the powerful and beneficent Manabozho. 
The tradition in which this grand event is 
embodied was thus related to the writer by 
an intelligent Ojibway chief; and though its 
substance has often been presented, it now ap- 
pears in its full and perfect form. 


MANABOZHO AND THE GREAT SERPENT. 
AN OJIBWAY TRADITION. 


One day, returning to his lodge from a long 
journey, Manabozho missed from it his young 
cousin, who resided with him; he called his 
name aloud, but received no answer. He 
looked around on the sand for the tracks of his 
feet, and he there for the first time discovered 
the trail of Meshekenabek, the serpent. He then 
knew that his cousin had been seized by his 
great enemy. He armed himself and followed 
on his track; he crossed the great river, and 
passed mountains and valleys to the shores of 
the deep and gloomy lake now called Manitou 
Lake, Spirit Lake, or the Lake of Devils. The 
trail of Meshekenabek led to the edge of the 
water. 

At the bottom of this lake was the dwelling 
of the serpent, and it was filled with evil 
spirits, his attendants and companions. Their 
forms were monstrous and terrible, but most, 
like their master, bore the semblance of ser- 
pents. In the center of this horrible assemblage 
was Meshekenabek himself, coiling his volumes 
around the hapless cousin of Manabozho. His 
head was red as with blood, and his eyes were 
fierce and glowed like the fire. His body was 
all over armed with hard and glistening scales 
of every shade and color. 

Manabozho looked down upon‘the writhing 
spirits of evil, and he vowed deep revenge. 
He directed the clouds to disappear from the 
heavens, the winds to be still, and the air to 
become stagnant over the Lake of the Manitous, 
and bade the sun shine upon it with all his 
fierceness; for thus he sought to drive his 
enemy forth to seek the cool shadows of the 
tages that grew upon its banks, so that he 
might be able to take vengeance upon him. 

Meantime Manabozho seized his bow and 
arrows, and placed himself near the spot 
where he deemed the serpents would come to 
enjoy the shade. He then transformed himself 
into a broken stump of a withered tree, so that 
his enemies might not discover his presence. 

The winds became still, the air stagnant, and 
the sun shone hot on the lake of the evil 
Manitous. By-and-by the waters became 
troubled, and bubbles rose to the surface, for 
the rays of the sun penetrated to the horrible 
brood within its depths. The commotion in- 
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creased, and a serpent lifted its head high above 
the center of the lake and gazed around the 
shores. Directly another came to the surface, 
and they listened for the footsteps of Manabo- 
' zho, but they heard him nowhere on the face of 
the earth, and they said one to the other, “ Ma- 
nabozho sleeps.” And then they plunged again 
beneath the water, which seemed to hiss as 
it closed over them. 

It was not long before the Lake of the Mani- 
tous became more troubled than before; it 
boiled from its very depths, and the hot waves 
dashed wildly against the rocks on its shores. 
The commotion increased, and soon Mesheke- 
nabek, the Great Serpent, emerged slowly to 
the surface and moved toward the shore. 
His blood-red crest glowed with a deeper hue, 
and the reflections from his glancing scales 
were like the blinding glitter of a sleet-covered 
forest beneath the morning sun of winter. He 
was followed by all the evil spirits, so great a 
number that they covered the shores of the 
lake with their foul, trailing carcasses. 

They saw the broken-blasted stump into 
which Manabozho had transformed himself, 
and suspecting it might be one of his disguises, 
for they knew his cunning, one of them ap- 
proached, and wound his tail around it, and 
sought to drag itdown. But Manabozho stood 
firm, though he could hardly refrain trom cry- 
ing aloud, for the tail of the monster tickled 
his sides. 

The Great Serpent wound his vast folds 
among the trees of the forest, and the rest also 
sought the shade, while one was left to listen 
for the steps of Manabozho. 

When they all slept, Manabozho silently 
drew an arrow from his quiver; he placed it 
in his bow, and aimed it where he saw the 
heart beat against the sides of the Great 
Serpent. He launched it, and with a howl 
that shook the great mountains and startled 
the wild beasts in their caves, the monster 
awoke, and followed by his frightened compan- 
ions, uttering mingled shouts of rage and 
terror, plunged again into the lake. Here 
they vented their fury on the helpless cousin 
of Manabozho, whose body they tore into a 
thousand fragments ; his mangled lungs rose to 
the surface and covered it with whiteness, and 
this is the origin of the foam on the water. 

When the Great Serpent knew that he was 
mortally wounded, both he and the evil spirits 
around him were rendered ten-fold more ter- 
rible by their wrath, and they rose to over- 
whelm Manabozho. The waters of the lake 
swelled upward from its dark depths, and 
with a sound like many thunders, it rolled 
madly on his track, bearing the rocks and 
trees before it with resistless fury. High on 
the crest of the foremost wave, black as the 
midnight, rose the writhing form of the wound- 
ed Meshekenabek, and red eyes glared around 
him, and the hot breaths of the monstrous 
brood hissed fiercely above the retreating Ma- 
nabozho. Then thought Manabozho of his 
Indian children, and he ran by their village, 
and in a voice of alarm bade them flee to the 
mountains, for the Great Serpent was deluging 
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the earth in his expiring wrath, sparing no 
living thing. The Indians caught up their 
children and wildly sought safety where he 
bade them. But Manabozho continued his 
flight along the base of the western hills, and 
finally took refuge on a high mountain beyond 
Lake Superior, far toward the north. There 
he found many men and animals who had fled 
from the flood that already covered the valleys 
and plains, and even the highest hills. Still 
the waters continued to rise, and soon all the 
mountains were overwhelmed, save that on 
which stood Manabozho. Then he gathered to- 
gether timber and made a raft, upon which the 
men and women and the animals that were 
with him all placed themselves. No sooner had 
they done so, than the rising floods closed over 
the mountain, and they floated alone on the 
face of the waters. And thus they floated for 
many days, and some died, and the rest became 
sorrowful, and reproached Manabozho that he 
did not disperse the waters and renew the 
earth that they might live. But though he 
knew that his great enemy was by this time 
dead, yet could not Manabozho renew the 
world unless he had some earth in his hands 
wherewith to begin the work. And this he 
explained to those that were with him, and he 
said that were it ever so little, even a few 
grains of earth, then could he disperse the 
waters and renew the world. Then the beaver 
volunteered to go to the bottom of the deep 
and get some earth, and they all applauded her 
design. She plunged in; they waited long, 
and when she rose to the surface, she was dead ; 
they opened her hands, but there was no earth in 
them. Then said the otter, “I will seek the 
earth,” and the bold swimmer dived from the 
raft. The otter was gone still longer than 
the beaver; but when he returned to the sur- 
face, he, too, was dead, and there was no earth 
in his claws. ‘“ Who shall find the earth,” ex- 
claimed all those on the raft, “ now that the 
beaver and otter are dead ?” and they despond- 
ed more than before, repeating, “ Who shall 
find the earth?” “ That will I,” said the musk- 
rat, as he quickly disappeared between the logs 
of the raft. The musk-rat was gone very long, 
much longer than the otter, and it was thought 
he would never return, when he suddenly rose 
near by, but he was too weak to speak, and he 
swam slowly toward the raft. He had hardly 
got upon it, when he, too, died from his great 
exertion. They opened his little hands, and 
there, closely clasped between his fingers, they 
found a few grains of fresh earth. These Ma- 
nabozho carefully collected and dried them in 
the sun, and then he rubbed them into fine 
powder in his palms, and rising up he blew 
them abroad upon the waters. No sooner was 
this done than the flood began to subside, and 
soon the trees on the mountains were seen, and 
then the mountains and hills emerged from the 
deep, and the plains and the valleys came in 
view, and the waters disappeared from the 
land, leaving no trace but a thick sediment, 
which was the dust that Manabozho had blown 
abroad from the raft. 

Then it was found that Meshekenabek, the 
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Great Serpent, was dead, and that the evil 
Manitous, his companions, had returned to the 
depths of the Lake of Spirits, from which for 
the fear of Manabozho, they never more dared 
to come forth. And in gratitude to the beaver, 
the otter, and the musk-rat, those animals were 
ever after held sacred by the Indians, and they 
became their brethren, and they never killed 
nor molested them, until the medicine of the 
pale-faces made them forget their relations, 
and turned their hearts to ingratitude. 


The late Mr. John Howard Payne, the author 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” passed several months 
among the Cherokee Indians, and collected a 
number of their traditions and legends, besides 
making many observations on their manners, 
customs, and religious rites and notions. 
Some of these were communicated by him to 
the author in 1848, together with the following 
legend, which is now published for the first 
time. It differs widely from the Ojibway story 
of Monda-min, or the origin of the Indian 
corn, as presented by Schoolcraft, and is much 
more graceful. This, however, may be due to 
the better appreciation of the relator, and his 
superior skill in putting the legend on record. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.} 
dae ae gle Le 
CARBONIFEROUS AND GLACIAL 
PERIODS. 


THERE are but two reasonable ways of ac- 
counting for the extreme heat of our globe in 
its now temperate and frigid latitudes during 
the carboniferous period, as evidenced in trop- 
ical plants and palms embedded in strata as 
high as Baffin’s Bay, and the extreme cold per- 
vading our now temperate regions during the 
glacial period, as eviderfted in grooves and 
scattered boulders of enormous size, which 
nothing short of moving and _ transporting 
huge bodies of ice could have effected. The 
reason for the extreme heat may have been a 
much greater density of our atmosphere from 
vapors produced by internal heat of our globe, 
causing a greater absorption of the sun’s rays; 
and the extreme cold of the glacial period from 
a less dense and purer atmosphere than now 
prevails in some latitudes, causing a less ab- 
sorption of the sun’s rays. The second reason 
is, that in our sun’s translation through space, 
carrying the planets through its immense path, 
that our globe has thus passed through parts 
of space more or less thickly studded with 
suns, and thus encountering alternate regions 
of space of greater or less degrees of heat, 
which is not an improbable circumstance. 

Certainly this theory is much more likely 
than that the earth (which by the laws of 
gravitation must always have preserved the 
game relations to its primary, the sun) should 
have had its axis changed to produce tropical 
growth so near the pole as Baffin’s Bay, as 
nothing short of solar light and heat can foster 


vegetable growth, however much carbon there 
may have been in the air; or again have 
undergone an opposite change of axis to render 
regions frigid, now belonging to temperate 
climes. CHAS. E TOWNSEND. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
MICHIGAN. 


PHILO PARSONS. 

Mr. Parsons is a representative business 
man—rising gradually, step by step, on the 
golden rounds of the ladder of independence 
and fortune. Leaving the State of New York 
soon after he attained his majority, he started 
for the West to seek a living and a competency. 
He had a few hundred dollars in his pocket, 
which he invested safely in Detroit, while he 
worked as a clerk for a small salary, always 
taking care to spend less than he earned and 
save something for a rainy day. Ina few years 
he had money enough to start business on his 
own account, in partnership with an acquaint- 
ance. Discreet management and industrious 
habits were honored with prosperity, and every 
year fortune favored them with handsome 
profits. Being a man of courage and fore- 
sight, he purchased real estate, which rose 
very rapidly in value, and having more money 
than he required for present use, he loaned 
considerable sums on good security. “Good 
luck” is generally the result of forecast and 
prudence, and not the creature of accident. 
He who waits for a meteoric shower to fill his 
coffers with gold and silver, will likely find 
himself looking up at astar which shines upona 
poorhouse, or on some home of pity which gives 
him charitable shelter. Mr. Parsons never 
trusted to luck, never waited for a miracle to 
make him rich, but worked on as though every- 
thing depended on his own exertions, while he 
trusted in that Providence which is sure to re- 
ward honest work. Relinquishing merchan- 
dise, he became a banker, and during the war 
he did everything th his power to give strength 
to the government securities. When the ene- 
mies of our common country endeavored to de- 
preciate our currency, and urged him to get 
rid of his stocks and bonds, he patriotically 
stood by the government and exerted his best 
endeavors to encourage faith in our financial 
condition. A short time since, finding the 
burden of a public bank too great for his 
health, he gave it up and became a private 
banker—a business which leaves him leisure 
to go and come when and where he pleases. 
During the war he did a vast deal to support 
the army, and availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity to encourage the brave and splendid 
regiments of Michigan. His purse was open 
and his house was a home for the soldier. 
While his gallant and noble brother, General 
Parsons, was in the field and at the front, the 
subject of this sketch was equally active in 
looking after the welfare of the sick and 
wounded men in our hospitals; and his amia- 
ble and accomplished wife devoted herself day 
after day, week after week, and month after 
month, to the care of the sick and suffering 
men in our hospitals. 

Mr. Parsons has proved himself the friend of 
literary culture by his generous donations, and 
his pecuniary aid extended to churches is an 


example which many other rich men might 
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follow with advantage to themselves and the 
cause of truth. 

Mr. Parsons is in the prime of a well-preserved 
manhood. His hair is somewhat frosted, his 
forehead high and square, giving him a “‘ math- 
ematical look.” He is of the common size and 
stature—nervously active—doing three days’ 
work in one. Heis to all intents and purposes 
a worker, and he would have excelled in any 
calling of his choice. 

[Phrenologically considered, Mr. Parsons is 
of superior mold. The quality of his organi- 
zation is fine. He has a nobility of presence 
which impresses the beholder. He should be 
inclined to benevolence and philanthropy— 
naturally. His benevolence, co-operating with 
other mental evidences, should be of a practi- 
cal character. He does not dwell much in the 
realm of Utopia, but is utilitarian and keenly 
appreciative of the actual. His taste is no 
doubt well cultivated; his appreciation of 
beauty, nature, and art is naturally strong. 
His Language is large, but he is not one to 
waste words. Socially considered—and it is 
evinced by the whole make-up of the features 
—he is warm, even ardent. His sympathetic 
feelings are strong, and operate upon his prac- 
tical nature in the way of their material appli- 
cation. He is frank and cordial rather than 
close or reserved. He is sprightly, brisk, and 
energetic in whatever he undertakes. He is 
the opposite of a dull, sluggish person. ] 

AUSTIN BLAIR. 

Ex-GoverRNoR Buarr is one of the promi- 
nent men of Michigan. He is distinguished as 
a lawyer and legislator whose unselfish devo- 
tion to his clients and his constituents has won 
for him the honorable title of “ honest jurist 
and politician.” During the war his zeal, pat- 
riotism, and excellent judgment enabled him 
to place his noble State in the front rank of na- 
tional defense. Ninety-five thousand men 
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were equipped and sent to the 
front from Michigan, and their 
courage was exhibited on almost 
every battle-field. He commission- 
ed Sheridan, the hero of the Shen- 
andoah—and Custer, whose pluck 
was the pride of the army—and 
Pritchard, who captured Jeff. Da- 
vis; and he also commended and 
commissioned many others who 
won a grand renown during our 
struggle for national life. Governor 
Blair was equal to every task im- 
posed upon him by the war. In 
the time that tried men’s souls he 
was self-possessed and prepared 
for every emergency. He was pop- 
ular, and his personal appeals al- 
ways commanded the respect ot 
the people. He was prudent in 
the management of the financial 
affairs of the State—hence its credit 
was not allowed to suffer, even 
when gold was at its highest pre- 
mium ; in a word, he did his work 
well, and left the gubernatorial 
chair without any shadow of dishonor upon 
it. Mr. Blair returned to his profession five 
thousand dollars poorer than he was when he 
left it to govern the State. As a lawyer, Mr. 
Blair is conspicuous among the leading men of 
his profession; as a pleader, he has few equals 
and no superiors in the courts in which he 
practices. His nervous and impulsive elo- 
quence has the power to sway his auditors and 
move them to tears or laughter at his will. 
He is an electric speaker—whose touch makes 
us all akin. His great command of language, 
his vivid imagination, his knowledge of hu- 
man nature, his clear-ringing voice, his intel- 
lectual presence, and his splendid record place 
him in the fore-front of the, noble men whose 
words have weight and whose advice is au- 
thority. There are many persons of superior 
ability themselves who unhesitatingly yield to 
him the palm as the off-hand orator of Michi- 
gan. If he has less power than Howard as a 
logician, he makes up in speed what he lacks 
in argumentative strength. He does not al- 
ways stop to intrench himself, but leaps into 
the thickest of the fight and takes the enemy 
by storm. 


Mr. Blair came from the Hast and settled in 
Eaton County about twenty years ago. He re- 
mained in that county a short time, when he 
moved to Jackson, where he now resides. He 
is a member elect of Congress, and in the 
Fortieth Session of that body he will be one 
of the most efficient workers and one of the 
most eloquent debaters. He is about forty-five 
years of age, of ordinary stature, rather slender 
in build, but his wiry vitality and enduring 
temperament enable him to perform a prodig- 
ious amount of work, writing, speaking, study- 
ing, traveling, etc. The reader must bear in 
mind that the same faculties and energies, 
ability and culture, which command the pub- 
lic ear and move the public heart at the West, 
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would accomplish the same ends 
at the East. No third-rate man 
need indulge the hope that he can 
“astonish the natives” at the West. 
They are among the most fastidi- 
ous men in the world—more diffi- 
cult to please than the residents of 
our Atlantic cities. They measure 
and weigh and analyze every pub- 
lic man who asks their support 
and their votes. Your feeble men 
of literature, and political cripples, 
and professional dwarfs are slain 
as mercilessly at the West as the 
deformed infants were slain by the 
ancient heathen. While it is true 
of the West, as it is of the East, 
that “mighty mean men” some- 
times get office, they at least must 
be men of brains and force. When 
we look at the newspaper press of 
the West, and hear the eloquence 
of its pulpit orators and speeches 
of its statesmen, we find the ring 
of the true metal in them. If we 
glance at their libraries and the 
list of the publications they patronize, we see 
that they keep pace with the age of advance- 
ment. Weseestill further proof of this in their 
schools and colleges. The telegraph and the 
railroad have annexed Detroit, and Jackson, 
and Ann Arbor, and Kalamazoo, and Battle 
Creek, and Niles to the Atlantic cities and 
towns, so that the high civilization and culture 
of one belongs to the other—with the advan- 
tage of the wider area and more breathing 
room and fresher nature at the West. Such 
men as Howard and Blair, who commenced 
their career a score of years ago, had, 
at the very outset of their public efforts, to 
labor in the teeth of some of the most disheart- 
ening difficulties. The country was new and 
unsettled—railroads had not penetrated the 
country now swarming with a busy population, 
the telegraph was not there to translate the 
lightning into words, schools did not loom up 
and throw their shadows upon the temples of 
trade, churches did not everywhere lift their 
spires like the finger of faith toward heaven. 

These men, with others of the same indom- 
itable perseverance and decision, kept pushing 
on—moving, nearer and nearer to the goal of 
their ambition. The world was their univer- 
sity—its inhabitants were the books they read 
—and they graduated masters of the science of 
human nature. The poetry of the West has 
the odor of violets, and the eloquence of the 
West has a wild-game flavor—pleasant to the 
unvitiated appetite. 

The following is a brief synopsis of his 
life. Mr. Blair was ,born in New York, 
February 8, 1818; graduated at Union College 
in 1839; studied law at Owego, N. Y.; moved 
to Michigan in 1841; was a member of the 
Michigan Legislature in 1846; made a report 
from the Judiciary Committee in favor of: 
striking out the word white from the suffrage 














clause. In 1848, he was a delegate to the | 





Buffalo Convention which nominated Van 
Buren in 1854; he helped to organize the Re- 
publican party of Michigan, and was elected 


to the State Senate the same year. In 1856 he 
canvassed Michigan in favor of Fremont for 
the Presidency, and in 1860 he was elected 
Governor of Michigan. 

[Ex-Governor Blair is manifestly of the 
Mental-Motive temperament—the Mental being 
strikingly predominant. He is a man of strong 
purposes, vigorous enterprises, and thorough 
accomplishments. ‘The whole physiognomy is 
characterized by intensity. He can not be said 
to be off-hand, in the true sense of the term, 
for the reason that purpose and earnestnessare 
ingrained into the very warp and woof of his 
mentality. The high and expanded forehead 
indicates depth of thought; and the broad 
side-head, anteriorly, evinces brilliancy. The 
straight-cut mouth, with its almost rigid lips, 
betokens the firmness and steadfastness of his 
character. He is self-reliant, independent, yet 
not without a well-defined vein of ambition. 
Large Conscientiousness, well-indicated Benev- 
olence, and rather strong Veneration impart to 
his character a religious tone, which serves to 
deepen the earnestness of his nature. ] 
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ArtTrFiciAL Ivory.—Artificial ivory is now 
being made in France, from a paste of papier 
mache and gelatin. Billiard balls formed of 
this material, though hardly a third of the price 
of those made from real ivory, are yet so durable 
and elastic that they can be thrown from the 
top of the house on to the pavement, or vio- 
lently struck with a hammer, without injury. 
With this same paste, to which the name of Pa- 
risian marble is given, among many other things, 
the finest and most complicated molding for 
ceilings can be made, or capitals of columns 
can be constructed in any color so as to resem- 
ble the most valuable marbles. 
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A knowledge of the structure and fanctions of the human, body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea iv. 6, 





SIGNS OF HEALTH. 


——:0: — 

It is an important requisite in a good physi- 
cian that he should be able to detect quickly 
the relative condition of his patient from the 
hue of the skin and the expression of the coun- 
tenance. In order to the skillful treatment of 
disease, the perception of functional improve- 
ment or depression in an approximate degree is 
necessary ; and the success of a medicist is usu- 
ally proportional to his diagnostic ability. With 
each change in the sanitary condition there is 
a corresponding variation in physiognomy. 
Therefore every man, woman, and child bears 
unmistakable superficial indications of his, her 
or its healthy or diseased organization. One 
of the principal physiognomical signs of health 
is Beauty. Quoting from “ New Physiogno- 
my” on this point, we have the following: 

“The first and chief indication of a healthy 
state of the body is beauty. In what does 
beauty consist, if not in harmonious physical 
and spiritual development? and how is this 
harmonious development attained, if not 
through the agency of health? The healthiest 
plant or the healthiest animal is most beauti- 
ful, according to its own standard of beauty. 
So in man the complete development of all the 
parts, constituting the most symmetrically or- 
ganized body, and thereby insuring the perfect 
performance of the bodily functions, is the 
highest order of human beauty. If we partic- 
ularize with regard to the human organization, 
we find that head which combines the various 
organs in their highest condition of develop- 
ment, to be the finest in contour. That face 
which is made up of the finest physiognomical 
organs will be the handsomest. The healthier 
the organ the better it is adapted to perform its 
specific office. The finest and brightest eye 
sees best. The most regular and evenly bal- 
anced nose possesses the most delicate smell. 
The sweetest mouth is that which has the 
most nearly perfect teeth and the best formed 
lips. Those limbs, that arm or leg, is the finest 
and best fitted for its natural duty which has 
the best muscular development. We may 
therefore say that where perfect health is found, 
there also will be found perfect beauty, in the 
broadest and truest sense of the term, as its in- 
separable concomitant, and the most admirable 
adaptation of the part to its special office. 

“The farther the departure from this stand- 
ard of beauty, the less the harmony of the or- 
ganization, the more incomplete the develop- 
ment, and the more marked the evidences of 
disease and premature decay.” 

There are individuals who scoff at and ridi- 
cule, so far as they may, personal beauty. But 
we hold it each one’s duty to be beautiful, or 
by making use of all legitimate means, to at- 
tain “ good looks.” Beauty—attractiveness of 
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person—is universally desired. We say wntver- 
sally, for even those who talk about the effemi- 
nacy of transparent complexions and carnation 
cheeks, at heart envy the possessors of these 
natural embellishments. A rosy lip, a bright 
eye, a graceful and symmetrical habit is and 
ever will be admired and desired; and in ac- 
cordance with the perfection of these will one 
be healthy, and, if we are to believe the trite 
saying, “ To be well is to be happy,” will find 
in life much of enjoyment. 

Besides those physiognomical signs of health 
which may be termed the passive 7ndicia, there 
are physical manifestations, and these latter are 
no less striking. Prominent among them are 
StrenetH and Acriviry. A firm,. elastic 
muscle is at the basis of physical power; but 
to possess such muscle in continuance the 
vital functions must be performed vigorously 
and normally. The possession of herculean 
strength imparts a sense of gratification and 
independence of which the weak man has no 
idea. Thestrong man mingles with the world, 
and, confident in his power, is easy and self- 
possessed. The weak and debilitated man, 
mourning at heart over his impotence, rather 
shuns the general throng, where he may be 
made the butt of rudeness or open insult. Ac- 
tivity is an accompaniment with Strength, and 
pervades every part of the healthy body. It 
gives tone to the stomach, vigor to the circula- 
tion, and thoroughness to the respiration. The 
healthy man is the Jive, wide-awake man. 
His bodily sensation is electric, his mental per- 
ception is instantaneous. The inactive man is 
dull and sluggish. Diseased in this or that 
portion of his system, he feels disinclined to 
muscular exertion, and this disinclination 
grows upon him by sufferance, until he loses 
all power of healthy activity and becomes a 
bed-ridden invalid. ‘“ Health is inconsistent 
with inaction and lassitude.” It inspires mo- 
bility, and the sounder a man’s health is, the 
wider the sphere of his activity. He that pos- 
sesses Beauty, Strength, and Activity, being 
therefore healthy, should be happy. For God 
and nature have put in his power the material 
essentials of earthly felicity. We can not 
wonder that he who carries about with him a 
diseased and tortured body, wears a distressed 
or lachrymose countenance. We can hardly 
wonder that the language he uses in conversa- 
tion is harsh and abounds with tart expletives. 
Happy thoughts, joyous emotions are the spon- 
taneous outgrowths of rosy, buoyant health— 
while bitter thoughts and petulant insinua- 
tions are, in the main, born of and nourished 
by physical infirmity and pain. Good-nature, 
if not perennial cheerfulness, is a usual char- 
acteristic of the robust, hearty man. There is 
so much to be thankful for, so much that is 
consoling and gratifying in the possession of 
strong and vigorous vital powers—there is so 
much enjoyment in feeling zcll—that the ro- 
bust man intuitively concludes himself a fool 
if he is discouraged or fretted by any occur- 
rence. 

A healthy body is requisite to a healthy men- 
tal action. The poor dyspeptic, with a large 
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brain and a damaged stomach, may occasion- 
ally be brilliant, but his spasmodic brilliancy 
costs an effort on the part of the weak vital or- 
gans which hastens their exhaustion and final 
collapse. 

We should have performed but half our task 
did we not specify an essential of paramount im- 
portance in the constitution of a truly healthy 
man, and that essential is a healthy Souu. True 
views of human nature, an appreciation of his 
duty toward God—and a realization of his du- 
ty toward mankind—may be said to constitute 
the health of the soul. That deep-abiding 
confidence in the mercies and wisdom of our 
heavenly Father, as it is the essence of Christi- 
anity, so it lies at the basis of all healthy spir- 
itual manifestation, and inspires earnest exer- 
tion toward making ‘others happy. 

“Tf, then, human happiness is so dependent 
upon the bodily condition, it becomes us to 
seek that condition which is most in keeping 
with happiness; and he who to-day possesses 
an organization all aglow with health, strength, 
and activity, and is conscious of his power to 
do his part on the arena of life, must feel him- 
self essentially a happy man, and the influence 
exerted by such a spirit is like the genial sun- 
light, imparting warmth of feeling and cordial 
sympathy wherever it moves. Were health— 
in its broadest sense—universal, we may safely 
assert that happiness would also be universal. 
Health would beget health, and in successive 
stages there would be an approximation to a 
perfect human constitution, embracing perfect 
health, perfect strength, perfect activity, per- 
fect beauty, and perfect happiness.” 

—————> + <> a 


WAIT! 





BY CRAYON BLANC. 





Wait a moment, young man, before you 
throw that money down on the bar and demand 
a glass of brandy-and-water. Ask yourself if 
twenty-five cents can not be better invested in 
something else. Put it back in your pocket, 
and give it to the little cripple who sells 
matches on the corner. Take our word for it, 
yougwill not be sorry ! 

Wait, madam—think twice before you decide 
on that hundred-dollar shawl! A hundred 
dollars is a great deal of money; one dollar is 
a great deal, when people once consider the 
amount of good it will accomplish, in careful 
hands. Your husband’s business is uncertain ; 
there is a financial crisis close at hand. Who 
knows what that hundred dollars may be to 
you yet? 

Wait, sir, before you buy that gaudy ame- 
thyst breast-pin you are surveying so earnestly 
through the jeweler’s plate-glass windows. 
Keep your money for another piece of jewelry— 
a plain gold wedding-ring made to fit a rosy 
finger that you wot of. <A shirt neatly ironed, 
and stockings darned like lace-work, are better 
than gilt brooches and flaming amethysts. 
You can’t afford to marry? You mean, you 
can’t afford not to marry? Wait, and think 
the matter over! 

Wait, mother, before you speak harshly to 
the little chubby rogue who has torn his apron | 
and soiled his white Marseilles jacket. He is 
only a child, and “mother” is the sweetest 
word in all the world to him. Needle and 
thread and soapsuds will repair all damages 
now, but if you once teach him to shrink from 
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his mother, and hide away his childish faults, 
that damage can not be repaired ! 

Wait, husband, before you wonder audibly 
why your wife don’t get along with family cares 
and household responsibilities, “ as your mother 
did.” She is doing her best—and no woman 
can endure that best to be slighted. Remem- 
ber the nights she sat up with the little babe 
that died; remember the love and care she 
bestowed on you when you had that long fit 
of illness! Do you think she is made of cast- 
iron? Wait—wait in silence and forbearance, 
and the light will come back to her eyes, the 
old light of the old days! ; 

Wait, wife, before you speak reproachfully 
to your husband when he comes home late, and 
weary, and “ out of sorts.” He has worked for 
you all day long; he has wrestled, hand to 


me 


hand, with Care, and Selfishness, and Greed, . 


and all the demons that follow in the train of 
money-making. Let home be another atmos- 
phere entirely; let him feel that there is one 
place in the world where he can find peace, 
and quiet, and perfect love! 

Wait, bright young girls, before you arch 
your pretty eyebrows, and whisper “ old maid” 
as the quiet figure steals by, with silver in its 
hair and crow’s-feet round the eyes. It is hard 
enough to lose life’s gladness and elasticity— 
it is hard enough to see youth drifting away, 
without adding to the bitter cup one drop of 
scorn! You do not know what she has en- 
dured; you never can know until experience 


teaches you, so wait, before you sneer at the 
Old Maid. 

Wait, sir, before you add a billiard-room to 
your house, and buy the fast horse that Black 
and White and all the rest of “the fellows” 
covet. Wait, and think whether you can afford 
it—whether your outstanding bills are all paid 
and your liabilities fully met, and all the 
chances and changes of life duly provided for. 
Wait, and ask yourself how you would like, 
ten years from now, to see your fair wife strug- 
gling with poverty, your children shabby and 
want-stricken, and yourself a miserable hanger- 
on round corner groceries and one-horse gam- 
bling saloons. You think that is impossible; 
do you remember what Hazael said to the seer 
of old: “Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing ?” ; 

Wait, merchant, before you tell the pale- 
faced boy from the country “that you can do 
nothing for him.” You can do something for 
him; you can give him a word of encourage- 
ment, a word of advice. There was a time 
once, when yow were young, and poor, and 
friendless! Have you forgotten it already ?” 

Wait, blue-eyed lassie; wait a while before 
you say “yes” to the dashing young fellow 
who says he can’t live without you. Wait until 
you have ascertained “ for sure and for certain” 
as the children say, that the cigar, and the 
wine-bottle, and the card-table are not to be 
your rivals in his heart; a little delay won’t 
hurt him, whatever he may say—just see if it, 
will! 

And wait, my friend in the brown moustache; 
don’t commit yourself to Laura Matilda, until 
you are sure that she will be kind to your old 
mother, and gentle with your little sisters, and 
a true, loving wife to you, instead of a mere 
puppet who lives on the breath of fashion and 
excitement, and regards the sunny side of 
Broadway as second only to Elysium! Asa 
general thing, people are in too great a hurry 
in this world; we say, wait, WAIT! 
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The soul, the mother of deep fears, of eee carnith hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, bat solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs, Hemans. 


THE FISHES IN CONVENTION. 





We copy, by permission, from ‘‘ Our Schoolday Visi- 
or,’’ that excellent monthly magazine for young people, 
edited by the Rey. Alexander Clark, the following most 
interesting sketch. Of course it will be understood as 
intended for children and youth, but to our mind it 
touches a subject which it would be well for those of 
larger growth to read and consider. We do not remem- 
ber to have seen the matter put in a more appropriate 
form to illustrate the degrees of intellectual and spiritual 
development among men. But read the story, and then 
judge where you yourselves stand in the category of 


- created beings—whether you belong to the mullet-heads, 


SS 


the sharks, or the cod-fish aristocracy ; whether you have 
a skylight to your mind which opens up the Great Be- 
yond, or whether you inhabit only the lower recesses of 
your brain, residing chiefly in the basement. The speech 
of the shark may be likened to the predictions of the 
prophets and the sayings of wise men, who are capable 
of taking a psychological or a spiritual view of the fu- 
ture; while the mullet-head and his associates are the 
skeptics who are without faith, rejecting all which their 
small minds will not comprehend. Is their ignorance to 
be offset against another’s knowledge? Is their blind- 
ness to be offset against the clairvoyance of the seer? 

God made man with faculties intended to put him in 
relation with the infinite, and lift him up ona plane high 
above the animal—* In his own image created he him,” 
but by dissipation, perversion, and violating the laws ot 
his being, man has come to be what we see him to-day in 
his fallen state. Look into our prisons, our asylums, 
our poor-houses, and in the dens of iniquity where those 
miserable, benighted creatures dwell, and compare them 
with what they might have been had they cultivated and 
developed their God-given faculties in accordance with 
the will of Providence. Man is not fated to be bad. He 
elects for himself whether -he will be drunk or sober, 
honest or dishonest, virtuous or vicious, religious or irre- 
ligious ; whether or not he will open his mind to the 
light, or close his eyes and proclaim darkness. But the 
fish story illustrates the matter so admirably, that fur- 
ther comments are unnecessary.—Ep. A. P. J. 


NE sultry afternoon in 
July, about the time 
7 the steamship Great 
Eastern was in mid- 
ocean, laying the At- 
lantic cable, I was rest- 
ing in the shade of a 
large poplar tree on a 
hill-side near the city, 
thinking of the won- 

derful experiment of 























a wire. Reclining on 
the grass, I watched the 
white clouds sailing 
along the sky, until they 
seemed to be ships, 
with canvas spread, and 
swiftly moving along 
the sea. Ihad strange- 
ly sunk to the ocean’s 
bed, and was looking up 
through the deep blue’ waters to the surface, 
and admiring the beautiful ships as they 
silently floated along. 

While I was thus gazing at the ships, a very 
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large vessel, ruffling the surface-water with 
her paddle-wheels, and darkening the high 
atmosphere with her smoke, passed over me, 
and slowly a plaited wire settled along the 
bottom of the sea near my resting-place. It 
was the Great Eastern laying the cable. 

At once, upon the appearance of the myste- 
rious cable-wire among them, there is a hasty 
assembling together of the finny citizens of the 
deep. There is a grand convention of fishes 
of every tribe, and school, and size, and sort. 
They come in crowds from all quarters of the 
nether seas. There are representatives from 
every briny chamber and rocky recess along 
the line of invasion congregated in excited 
groups to discuss the merits and the meaning 
of the wiry creature that is settling in their 
midst. They dive about in reconnoitering 
attitudes, eying the wire from side to side, 
and cautiously feeling it with their gills, dart- 
ing to and fro to find its head or tail, but re- 
turning more puzzled than ever, shaking their 
heads and asking a thousand unanswerable 
questions. The more they consider the matter 
the more they are bewildered. Both the be- 
ginning and the end of it are out of the range 
of their comprehension. They swarm in long 
lines of busy, curious spectators, waiting and 
watching in the water to see whether the won- 
derful object will show any signs of life. 

In the stillness of this deep contemplation, a 
committee of investigation .is appointed to in- 
quire into the affair of all-absorbing interest. 
On motion, Salmon, Mullet, and Whiff are unani- 
mously appointed to consider the momentous 
question at once, and report their views and 
suggestions forthwith for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The committee thereupon retire to a 
little niche in a fissured rock over which the 
mystic wire is stretched, put their heads to- 
gether, and conclude that it is a new species 
of fish come to dwell with them in their 
watery dominion. 


“Tt is not a sterlet,” says Whiff, “although 
it is armed with bony scales, and has no 
mouth that I can see; nor a sword-fish, al- 
though it is destitute of fins, and in body ap- 
pears to be hard, and narrow, and sharp.” 

“No, nor a narwhal, and yet that twisted 
thing we see may be only the long, horny tusk 
of the monster we dread so much, and whose 
body shall be plainly visible by-and-by,” says 
Mullet with a shudder, and a very solemn 
countenance, 

“Tt must be either a goby or an eel,” re- 
marks Salmon, with a wise turn of his head 
toward the quiet stranger above them, “for 
only see its snake-like form; and did you not 
experience a singular sensation as your nose 
touched its hard scales? I think there is 
life in it, more life than we imagine; and as 
for me, I prefer getting out of this place im- 
mediately.” 

At this moment a shark comes along, hay- 
ing followed in the wake of the Great Eastern 
from the Irish shore, watching for plunder in 
the business, but shrewd enough to preach a 
little, nevertheless, by way of keeping up re- 
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spectable appearances. Being aware of his su- 
perior knowledge concerning the matter, the 
committee of special investigation ask him to 
explain the mystery for their edification and 
comfort. The shark proceeds: 

“That object of your wonder and alarm i isa 
harmless instrument by which thinking mar- 
velous beings who dwell in an element above 
ours, send their thoughts from continent to 
continent in the twinkling of aneye! For you 
must learn that there is a great world of 
thoughts, and words, and activities—of glories, 
and grandeur, and untold possibilities, above us, 
which we do not comprehend. That upper 
world is inhabited by creatures who enjoy a 
life so superior to ours, that you would disbe- 
lieve my story if I but told you the begin- 
ning.” 

“ All nonsense—our facts are all against such 
an idea,” says Mullet-head ; “ there is no world 
above our own. world of water, and shell, and 
rock, and slime; and there are no living be- 
ings but such as dwell in the sea.” 

“So say I” “And I say so too,” exclaim 
the other members of the committee; and 
the whole disbelieving congregation flutter 
their fins, take a swallow or two of briny 
water, and deny the truth the shark proclaims. 
They reject the story for want of brains to com- 
prehend tt. But the world of human thought, 
and action, and enjoyment, of which they had 
heard, is just the same—just as real as if every 
finny doubter had believed. 

So it seemed to me, for I had been dream- 
ing, there is a grand sphere of realities and 
progressions above vs, where ¢mmortal beings 


move and love. <A line of communication has 
been let down among us. Unlike the fishes, 
we are capable of interpreting its meanings 


and embracing the truth. The life-apparatus 
of a human heart can, by a touch, take off a 
The spirit 
of the Lord flashes in thrills of love along the 
mystic wire of his Word. The battery is up 
in another sphere. The line starts from the 
firm shore of heaven, and flashes its blessed 
facts down through our dark, deep world, as 
lightning words flash through the sea! 

And yet some men are silly as the fishes. 
They do not believe in a world better and 
higher than this, where they have but mor- 
tal life. But their rejection of the eternal 
fact will not in the least disturb the messages 
that are sent along the wire to believers. The 
blessed world 7s there / 

“ There is a future, oh, thank God! 
Of life this is so small a part ; 


’Tis dust to dust beneath the sod, 
But there—up there—’tis heart to heart.” 


Ir is much safer to reconcile an enemy than 
to conquer him. Victory deprives him of his 
power, but reconciliation, of his will; and there 
is less danger in a will which will not hurt, 
than in a power which can not. The power is 
not so apt to tempt the will as the will is studi- 
ous to find out means—Feltham’s Resolves. 
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EMINENT AMERICAN CLERGYMEN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES WITH PORTRAITS. 





Tue general outline of Organization which appears to 
predominate among the clergy of the liberal school is a 
large development of the anterior brain, including the 
organs of Causality, Comparison, Benevolence, and Lan- 
guage. Marvelousness and Veneration, comparatively 
speaking, do not loom up so strikingly as these organs 
we have specified, although in the case of some of these 
so-called unorthodox Christians we have seen magnificent 
specimens of Marvelousness and Veneration. Intellectu- 
ally, the leading men of these denominations are unsur- 
passed. Theirs is an intellectual, or, to use their own 
words, ‘‘a rational religion,’’ and in the maintenance of 
their peculiar doctrines they bring to bear all the argu- 
ment and testimony of highly-cultivated intellectual 
faculties. 


Epwin Husser Cua- 
PIN, D.D., the eloquent pastor of 
the Fourth Universalist Society, 
New York, was born at Union 
Village, Washington Co., N. Y., 
December 29, 1814. He never 
received the benefits of regular 
collegiate training, but complet- 
ed his formal education in a sem- 
inary at Bennington, Vt. At the 
age of twenty-four, after a due 
course of theological study, he 
accepted an invitation from the 
Universalist Society of Rich- 
mond, Va., and was ordained as 
their pastor in 1838.. Two years 
afterward he removed to Charles- 
town, Massachusetts; in 1846 he 
was inyited to assume the pas- 
torate of the School Street So- 
ciety, in Boston; and in 1848 he 
settled in New York, as pastor of 
the Fourth Universalist Society, 
the church of which was then 
located in Broadway. Here he 
labored for a period extending 
over eighteen years, drawing 
large congregations by the mag- 
netism of his eloquence. The old 
church had become a landmark 
in the city, but yielding to the 
encroachments of trade, it was 
sold, and a new church was re- 
cently erected on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-tifth 
Street, and dedicated on the 8d 
of December, 1866, wherein the 
Society now worship. Dr. Cha- 
pin is distinguished as an elo- 
quent pulpit orator, as a public 
lecturer, and as an author. His 
literary labors are mostly’ of a 
moral and practical character. 
His chief works are the ‘Crown — 
of Thorns,” ‘* Discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer,” ‘‘Characters of 
the Gospel, illustrating phases of 
the present day,” ‘* Moral Aspects of City Life,” ‘‘ Human- 
ity in the City,’ etc. Among Dr. Chapin’s finest efforts 
as a speaker are his great speech in 1850, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, before the World’s Peace Convention; at the 
Kossuth Banquet; at the Publishers’ Association Fes- 
tival, and at the opening of the New York Crystal Palace. 
As a temperance lecturer he has no superior, and he is 
undoubtedly one of the most eloquent and polished pul- 
pit orators in America. His beautiful eulogies on our 
departed heroes, in his well-known lecture ‘‘ The Roll of 
Honor,’ command universal admiration. The degree 
of D.D. was conferred upon him in 1856, by Harvard 
College, which had previously conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of A.M. Dr. Chapin has always been 
connected with the Universalist Church, and is one 
of the chief actors in what is called the ‘‘ Broad Church 
Movement.” His sermons are thrilling oratory; and 
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the former successful policy of doctrinal discussion. The 
influence of his overshadowing and just reputation is 
felt in every church of his denomination in the city, and 
he is now the acknowledged representative in the popu- 
lar mind of Universalism in the United States. 

Dr. Chapin has by nature a strong physical constitu- 
tion. The brain, no matter how active, is fairly sustain- 
ed by the nutritive processes. He should be buoyant, 
pliant, elastic in every sense of these terms. 
a pursuit eminently literary in its character, the mind 
in its manifestations evinces all the qualities specified. 
The organs of Perception, Reflection, Imitation, Con- 
struction, and lingual power are all extensively developed. 
He should-be known for the versatility of his ideas, 
and for unusual capacity to adapt to those ideas orig- 
inal methods of expression. Comparison ranks among 
the largest of his reflective organs, rendering him 
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exceedingly critical and comparative. The essence of 
things is inquired into first, their application is the next 
feature of his ratiocination. ‘The head is large, and de- 
veloped mainly in the anterior cerebral portion. Self- 
Esteem is not strongly developed, therefore he has less 
dignity and assurance of manner than sympathy and 
cordiality. He is attractive, impressive, rather by the 
influence of the atmosphere of kindness which surrounds 
him, than by any exhibition of studied grace or em- 
pressement. 

THomas JEFFERSON Sawyer, D.D., 
pastor of the Universalist Church, Woodbridge, N. J., 
was born in Reading, Windsor Co., Vt., January 9, 1804. 
He received the rudiments of an English education 
in the common district school of his native place, 
and prepared himself for college in an academy at 
Chester, and graduated from Middlebury College in 1824. 


his grand eloquence has thrown into the background | Immediately after leaving Middlebury, he commenced 
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the study of theology, and entered the ministry in the 
spring of 1830, first assuming the charge of a small Uni- 
versalist Society in New York, where he spent the 
greater part of his life. In the autumn of 1845 he resigned 
his pastorate and accepted the principalship of the 
Clinton Liberal Institute, Oneida Co., N. Y., but returned 
to New York in 1852, and in the following year again 
took charge of his old parish, with which he remained 
until the spring of 1861. In January, 1863, he was ap- 
pointed editor of the Christian Ambassador, which 
position he held jointly for three years, his connection 
with that paper terminating last year. Dr. Sawyer isa 
frequent contributor to the periodical literature of his 
denomination; a work entitled “Discussion of the 
Doctrine of Universal Salvation,” is the report of a 
debate with the Rey. Isaac Westcott, a Baptist clergyman, 
upon that subject. Dr. Sawyer was instrumental in call- 
ing together the educational con" 
vention which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of Tufts’ College, 
Mass., the presidency of which 
institution was offered to him 
and declined ; and subsequently, 
the same positions in Lombard 
University, Ill., and St. Lawrence 
University, N. Y., were proffered 
to him. He was efficient in 
founding the Theological School 
at Clinton, N.Y. As secretary of 
the Universalist Historical Soci- 
ety, becoming acquainted with 
several German theologians, he 
was, through them, madea mem- 
ber of the Historico-Theological 
Society of Leipsic. He received 
the degree of D.D. from Harvard 
College. In regard to Dr. Saw- 
yer’s standing in his denomina- 
tion, Rev. G. H. Emerson thus 
speaks of him in the Christian 
Ambassador ; “The man who 
can write the best octavo of Uni- 
versalist divinity ; who can write 
it in the best English; and make 


ble fame; a book, too, that shall 
do most to command the atten- 
tion and the respect of thinking 
and appreciative minds outside of 
our denomination, is Dr. Saw- 
yer. In writing these words, we 
only repeat words that brethren 
in the East have heard us speak 
on many occasions; and this, 
too, though in some particulars 
his opinions and ours are by no 
means at agreement.” 


No one can Jook at this coun- 
tenance without being impressed 
with the air of serenity, mild- 
ness, and benevolence which is 
blended in every feature. There, 
too, are ingrained all the indica- 
tions of the well-cultivated mind. 
There is also in the photograph 
from which we engrave, an unwonted freshness for one of 
sixty-three years of age. Decay has very slightly touched 
this frame. The fullness of the countenance, the poise of 
the head, the plumpness of the lips and chin could be well 
associated with fifty years. There is great scope of men- 
tal vision in this intellect. As a speaker, he would be 
profound, philosophical, perhaps elaborate as a theorist. 
As a writer he would be definite and full, precise and ex- 
tended. The head is proportionately wide for its height 
and circumference, hence he should be executive, vigor- 
ous, and thorough. Comprehensiveness of mind, the 
ability to think deeply and profoundly is generally found 
associated with much tameness of action, in the way of 
adaptation, but in Dr. Sawyer we recognize the capabil- 
ity to do as well as to think. 

SamuEL Oseoop, D.D., pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah (Second Unitarian Society), New 
York, was born at Charlestown, Mass., August 30, 1812. 


a book that shall have most dura- . 
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He graduated at Harvard College in 1832, and completed 
his theological studies at the Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge in 1835. After two years spent in traveling and 
preaching, he was, in 1837, ordained as pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Nashua, N. H., where he remained 
until 1841, when he was called to the congregation in 
Providence, R. I. In 1849 he accepted the pastorship of 
the Second Unitarian Society of New York, over which 
the Rev. Dr. Dewey ministered for many years. This 
Society is a large and important one, and is now build- 
ing aspacious church on Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street. In 1857, the degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
Mr. Osgood by Harvard College. 

Dr. Osgood’s literary record is one of great activity and 
honor. His works have not been simply dry discussions 
upon sectarian theology. They belong to the active “‘liv- 
ing present.’ His first publications were translations 
from Olshausen and De Wette, followed by ‘‘ The History 
of the Passion,” and ‘‘ Human Life.’ His original writ- 
ings are ‘‘ Studies in Christian Biography,” ‘‘ The Hearth- 
stone,’ ‘*God with Men,’’ ‘‘ Milestones on our Life 
Journey,” ‘Student Life.’’ The chief of his later works 
are ‘‘ Memorial of Edward Everett,’’ ‘‘ New York in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ ‘‘ American Leaves,” a work 
recently issued. This last work is a collection of fifteen 
essays upon subjects of daily interest. The articles 
therein entitled ‘‘ American Boys,” ‘‘ American Girls,” 
have been called for in separate form for general dis- 
tribution. Dr. Osgood, in his writings, looks from the 
stand-point of the careful educator and the humanitarian, 
and he would have a system of education tending to 
benefit American youth physically as well as mentally. 
He would have boys be boys and girls be girls, laying up 
for themselves a good stock of vitality, which shall sus- 
tain them in mature age. Dr. Osgood has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the Christian Inguérer, which has 
published a series of letters of his during a period of 
seventeen years, and to the Christian Register, both organs 
of the Unitarian denomination; to the North American 
Review, and other periodicals. The Christian Inquirer 
he edited from 1850 to 1854. He also edited the Western 
Messenger, in Louisville, Ky., in 1836 and 1837. 

Dr. Osgood is an ardent lover of nature, and generally 
passes the summer at his picturesque and quite unique 
residence in Fairfield, Conn. He has ever been active 
in literary and educational interests; and for several 
years has been domestic corresponding secretary of the 
New York Historical Society. He is deeply attached to 
the young, and especially interested in fostering their 
moral and religious character. As a preacher he an- 
nounces boldly his own convictions on questions which 
enter into the daily life of his hearers. 

This portrait evinces emotion, sympathy, and refine- 
ment in its every lineament. There is nothing cold or 
repulsive about the features; there is much of dignity, 
but no hauteur. A serene self-respect and a refinement 
of courtesy which imperceptibly command our esteem 
must accompany this gentleman in his yarious rela- 
tions. Few countenances are more classic in expression. 
There is the unmistakable impress of the scholar, the 
man of close reading and of earnest thought. The fore- 
head, beautiful in profile, exhibits harmony of balance 
between perception and reflection. The former feeds 
the latter amply; the latter suggests the proper fields for 
the exercise of the former; hence the whole intellect is 
employed upon those matters which have relation to 
utility, either personal or social. His language is fluent, 
graceful, and polished. The organs which supply senti- 
ments of beauty, grandeur, and sublimity are large in 
this head, and conspiring with the strong moral qualities 
of his brain induce breadth and fervor of philanthropic 
sentiment and earnest sympathy with social progress. 


Freperick Wnaitneyr Hepner, D.D., 
was born in Cambridge, Mass., December 12, 1805, his 
futher being professor of logic and metaphysics in Har- 
vard College, and the author of a work on philosophy, 
which was quite popular in its day. In 1818, when 
thirteen years old, he was sent to Germany, and studied 
at Ilfeld and Schulpforte. . Returning to America in 
1823, he graduated at Harvard in 1825, and after a three- 
years’ course of study in Divinity College, was settled 
over the First Congregational Church in West Cambridge. 
After a seven-years’ ministry here, in 1835 he accepted a 
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call to the pastorship of the Unitarian Church in Bangor, 
Me., where he remained fifteen years, devoting far the 
largest portion of his time and thought to historical and 
philosophical studies. Worn down by his professional 
and scholarly labors, in 1847 he revisited Germany and 
made a tour of Europe. On his return, in 1850, he was 
invited to the Westminster Church in Providence, R. I., 
and maintained his connection with it until 1856, when 
he was called to the pastorship of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Brookline, Mass., where he still remains. 
The degree of D.D, was conferred upon Mr. Hedge by 
Harvard College in 1852, and in 1857 he was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Cambridge Divinity 
School, a chair which he still fills. In the same year he 
became editor of the Christian Examiner, the leading 
organ of liberal Christians in this country ; his own con- 
tributions to its pages were numerous, and many of them 
were of a striking character. He was also president of 
the American Unitarian Association for several years, 
and has given a great number of discourses and addresses 
on public occasions; the last and most notable of these 
was delivered before the Alumni of Harvard College last. 
summer on University Reform. Of Dr. Hedge’s publish- 
ed works, the largest and best known is the ‘‘ Prose Writ- 
ers of Germany,” which contains a biographical sketch 
and critical estimate of twenty-eight German authors, 
with appropriate selections from their works. His last 
published volume is ‘‘ Reason in Religion,” a work which 
has met witha gratifying welcome from thinking men in 
all denominations. Dr. Hedge is in many respects one 
of the leading and most remarkable minds in the Uni- 
tarian ranks. In quantity and quality of mind, and in 
intellectual discipline and scholarly acquirements, he has 
few superiors. His critical knowledge and appreciation 
of philosophical systems, his acquaintance with ecclesi- 
astical history, his literary attainments, his logical power 
and rhetorical brilliancy, each notable in itself, together 
place him in the first rank of clerical minds. As a public 
speaker, his manner and enunciation, academical and 
almost Germanic, somewhat impair the pleasure and dis- 
sipate the effect which his statements, often brilliant and 
bursting with thought, would otherwise produce. 

Dr. Hedge has a strong face. The organs of the crown- 
head are large—Firmness is the most prominent, giving 
decision. His well-defined and compressed lips evince 
determination and strength of will. He has much origin- 
ality of opinion, yet his large organs of analysis and in- 
vestigation incline him to explore all matters coming 
under his consideration before he decides. He is no im- 
itator. He does not pursue the paths made by others, 
but strikes out a course of thought and action peculiarly 
his own. He is an individual thinker, a practical ob- 
server, and therefore the results of his examination may 
be in most cases relied on. There is something in the 
character of the face which reminds us strongly of the 
author of ‘* Sartor Resartus,” something of that indifter- 
ence to external influences which is so striking a feature 
in the character of Carlyle. He is well calculated for 
leadership, not only in religious matters but in secular. 
Whatever might have been his chosen pursuit, Dr. Hedge 
would never have acted the part of an imitator. 


Henry Wuitney Beriows, D.D., 
minister of All Souls Church, New York, was born in 
Boston, June 11, 1814. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1832, and received the degree of D.D. from that insti- 
tution in 1854. He was ordained to the ministry in this 
city, January 2, 1839, and has remained in charge of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church ever since that 
time. In addition to his duties as minister, he started 
the Christian Inquirer—a religious newspaper devoted 
to Unitarian Christianity—in 1847, and for many years 
was its editor, and for fifteen years its constant cor- 
respondent. He also contributed many important and 
valuable articles to the Christian Examiner and North 
American Review, delivered a course of lectures on 
Social Science before the Lowel Institute in Boston, and 
has given a large number of addresses, lectures, and 
sermons on important public occasions. Perhaps the 
most striking and memorable of these were a discourse 
preached before the Alumni of Harvard Divinity School, 
entitled ‘‘ The Suspense of Faith,’ and an address given 
in this city in defense of amusements generally and the 
theater in particular, entitled ‘‘ The Drama.” In 1858, at 
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the earnest request of parishioners and others, he pub- 
lished a volume of sermons setting forth the more im- 
portant principles of Unitarianism, under the title of 
‘‘Restatements of Christian Doctrines.” 

Dr. Bellows has always been profoundly interested in 
social problems, and in whatever pertains to public wel- 
fare and advancement, taking large and advanced views 
upon the great questions of our age, country, and civil- 
ization. By constitution, culture, and association a 
conservative, while he deprecated the existence of 
slavery as much as any one, he shrunk from what he 
deemed the inevitable consequences of immediate eman- 
cipation. But the moment the South fired upon the flag 
of the nation, he flung away his scruples and threw him- 
self heart and soul into the national cause. Withouta 
moment’s delay he set at work to organize a commission 
which should assist the government in providing for the 
health and comfort of the soldiers in the camp and on 
the field, and completely systematize the immense 
charity of the nation. Of this sanitary commission, now 
so well and honorably known, he was the originator and 
animating soul as well as the president, and during the 
four years of the war gave himself up to the public ser- 
vice, traversing the entire country and even visiting 
California to raise necessary funds. During this period 
he still attended to his professional duties as minister of 
one of the most important parishes in the city; at its 
close turned his attention to the denomination with 
which he had always been identified, and sought to bring 
its hitherto unorganized elements into practical relations 
and a working, effective fellowship. His efforts in this 
direction resulted in the New York Convention of April, 
1865, which formed the National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian churches, of the council of which he 
is president. Asa writer, Dr. Bellows has a rich, almost 
florid style, abounding in beautiful imagery, yet always 
vigorousandgrand. Some of his extemporaneous efforts 
are among the highest specimens of American oratory. 
In theology, he belongs rather to the conservative than to 
the radical school, 

Dr. Bellows has a powerful mental organization. His 
head is wide, prominent in the forehead, and high in the 
crown; hardly so prominent at the perceptive ridge as 
indicated in our engraving, yet sufficiently so to render 
him a careful observer. He should be distinguished for 
practical thought, direct and thorough investigation in 
whatsoever subjects he conceives an earnest interest, 
and for that active humanitarianism which exhibits itselt 
more in deeds than in words. His Language is largely 
developed, and did not his strong perceptives furnish 
ample material as the subject-matter of discourse, his 
large Ideality and Sublimity co-ordinating with his well- 
marked moral sentiments could alone supply the fund of 
remark; only the feature of practical application, which 
is now his leading oratorical characteristic, would be 
lacking in a great measure. 


Wiriiam Henry Rynper, D.D., pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church (First Universalist Society), Chicago, 
was born in Provincetown, Mass., July 13, 1822. He 
obtained his early education in his native town, and 
in Pembroke, N. H., and afterward studied classical 1it- 
erature with the celebrated Dr. Clowes, of Clinton, N. Y. 
His first settlement in his profession was at Concord, 
N. H.; he preached his first sermon at the age of nine- 
teen; at twenty he had acquired quite a reputation, and 
at twenty-two was made minister of Concord Church. Not 
satisfied with his imperfect preparation for the great 
work of the Gospel, he determined to go to Berlin to 
complete his studies. There he spent eight months in 
close study, receiving the benefit of lectures by Neander 
and others. On his return, after he had made the tour of 
Europe and part of the Holy Land; visited Athens, 
Smyrna, Damascus, Jerusalem, and Cairo, he was called 
to the pastorate of the Roxbury Universalist Church, in 
Massachusetts, where he remained ten years. In Jan., 
1860, he removed to Chicago, where he still resides, 
The degree of A.M. was conferred upou him in 1860 by 
Harvard University, aud in 1863 Lombard University, at 
Galesburg, Tl., honored him with the degree of D.D. 
Dr. Ryder’s chief literary productions have consisted ot 
quarterly articles, pamphlets, and published sermons. 
He did good service all through the rebellion, both by 
his strenuous advocacy in the pulpit of the Government 
and the Union, by his spoken and printed discourses, ano 
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by his generous labors in the field of practical Christian- 
ity. He was sent to Richmond in aid of the Sanitary 
Fair, and reached that city a few days after its evacua- 
tion. It was during this trip that he discovered the 

| famous letter used by the Government in the assassina- 

} tion trial. Dr. Ryder is distinguished for a fine analytic 

i mind, for high culture, and scholastic learning. He has 

| an earnest and fervid nature, and is unremitting in the 

| 4 performance ofall good works. Asaclergyman, he is held 

i in high esteem by the members of his own community, 

| and by all, indeed, who know him. During the war he 

| was an earnest advocate for the Union. ‘ Traitors,” he 
| said, ‘‘must be put down. The Union must be upheld. 


} The Government must be sustained. There can be but 
one America in America—one Union from the Lakes to 
| the Gulf.” 

| __~ Dr. Ryder has always been a sincere friend to the slave 
| and to general progress. 


: _ Dr. Ryder has a keen intellect, which looks out scruti- 


nizingly from his deeply-set eyes. The whole counte- 
nance bodes forth a disposition to investigate and analyze. 
_ Theories must be bas-d on sound premises to receive bis 
_indorsement. A cursory glince at any subject of im- 
| portance does not content him, although the inference 
born of such a glance would be suflicient for most minds; 
so accurate is his natural insight, he would deliberately 
i, examine it and thoroughly determine its nature. As a 
| friend and companion, he is inclined to be affectionate 
_ and cordial, generous in sentiment, and frank in expres- 
} s.on. The temperamental conditions of Dr. Ryder are 
very favorable to the exhibition of power and endurance, 
_ both physical and mental, yet undue exercise of the 
} nervous system may affect the harmonious relations of 
| _-his body and brain, rendering the latter so active as to 
_ drain the vitality of the former. A little better condition 
of his physique womld be an advantage to him. 


FOR ry. O. B. Froraryauam, minister of 
the Third Unitarian Church, New York, is the son of 
Rey. N. L. Frothingham, for thirty years minister of the 
First Church in Boston, and one of the most polished 
preachers and writers of the Unitarian denomination, 
and a hymnist of the first order. He was born in Boston. 
November 26, 1822, into the most. cultivated, classic circle 
of American society, with Edward Everett for his uncle, 
anda class of scholars and /éterateurs for his associates. 
He passed through the Latin School, Harvard College, 
and the Divinity School, at an early age, with credit, and 
was ordained to the ministry in Salem, Mass., March 10, 
- 1847. In May, 1855, he was invited to Jersey City. to 
take charge of a Unitarian Society that had just been 
formed there—a position which he held four years, when, 
at the urgent request of a great number of friends, he 
removed to New York, and commenced preaching in 
Ebbitt Hall. In February, 1860, the Third Unitarian 
Society was incorporated, and in 1863 a church was 
erected on Fortieth Street. 

_ Mr. Frothingham has attracted considerable attention 
by his bold, eloquent advocacy of rationalistic views of 
religion, and his unflinching application of them tothe 
g reat questions of the age. He is, perhaps, the leading 
representative and exponent of religious rationalism in 
America. He constantly affirms what he thinks is true, 
riticising the old only to make room for a new and 
grander faith. 

As a writer, his style is ornate, abounding in well- 
chosen images and metaphors, yet vigorous in thought, 
nd often brilliant. As a public speaker, he is distin- 
guished for elegance and earnestness. His manner is 
ar stic, and somewhat restrained, conveying an impres- 
sion of coldness and artificiality to the superficial observ- 
er; addressing himself almost entirely to the reason and 
conscience and imagination of his hearers, he seldom 
sti rs those sentiments and emotions which are indicated 
by ‘the heart ;”’ and though he deeply interests a class 
of intelligent, thoughtful minds, he is far less popular 
with the masses than many other less able preachers are. 
has published a great number of sermons and articles 
n the magazines of the day ; the most important of these 
“The Christ of the Jews,’ *‘ The’Christ of the Gen- 
s,’’ “The Christ of the Apocrypha,” ‘ Scientific Crit- 
.” “Unitarianism, Past, Present, and Future,” 
nagination in Theology,”’ ‘‘ Mystics and their Creed,” 
Drift Period in Theology,” in the Christian Ex- 
ne er; a notable article on Theodore Parker in the 
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North American Review ; ‘The New Religion of Na- 
ture,” in the #7tend of Progress. He has also published 
““The Parables; Stories from the Lips of the Teacher, 
Retold by a Disciple,’ and ‘Stories of the Patriarchs,” 
books fur children; ‘* Child’s Book of Religion,” a man- 
ual for Sunday-school and home use; besides a transla- 
tion of the Critical Essays of Renan. 

The finely-cut features of Mr. Frothingham, as seen 
in the photograph we have, are but imperfectly repre- 
sented in the engraving before us. The closely com- 
pressed month, and the whole composition of the face, 
indicate the man of steadfastness. The perceptive facul- 
ties are large, and being complemented by the reflectives, 
indicate the ability to gather facts and to apply them to 
the elucidation of such questions as may come within 
the scope of his experience. The full-orbed eyes indicate 
power of language, the ability to give ready expression 
to the thoughts and experiences he gathers, and his 
force of character enables him to urge his convictions 
upon the attention of his hearers. His social nature is 
well indicated, which, together with Benevolence and 
the kindly expression of the face would make him always 
welcome in society. He would be kind-hearted, gen- 
erous, and devotional, and quite strict in the perform- 
ance of duty. The moral organs are large ; it is, in fact, 
a good moral head, 


Rev. Ropert Cottyer, pastor of 
Unity Church, Chicazo, was born at Keighley, near Leeds, 
in Yorkshire, England, December 8, 1823. His parents 
were work-people and, unable to send him to school, put 
him at work in a factory when he was eight years old. 
Here he remained six years, picking up thoughts as well 
as threads, and learning to weave facts and fancies of his 
own, as well as yarns for his employers. At the age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed, according to the English 
custom, to a blacksmith, at Ilkley, in Wharfedale, York- 
shire, where he continued to work for a dozen years, 
acquiring a good capital of health and vital force, a well- 
developed and firmly-compacted body, and a good deal 
more—so much more that he longed for better air, more 
room, and opportunities than were possible there. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1850, with a large outfit of discontent and 
faith and hope, but with little else, he came to America, 
and soon found employment at hammer-making in Shoe- 
makertown, near Philadelphia. Naturally serious, his 


thoughts were early turned into religious channels, and 


during the last year of his English life he frequently ex- 
horted in Methodist meetings. After his arrival here, ke 
preached regularly in the Methodist pulpits of the circuit, 
receiving for ten years’ services a large return of grateful 
affection and enriching experience—and $7 50. During 
the last two years of his blacksmith life, Mr. Collyer be- 
came acquainted with Lucretia Mott, the gifted Quaker- 
ess, and Dr. Furness, the well-known preacher and phil- 
anthropist of Philadelphia, The words of the latter made 
a profound impression upon him, and opened up new 
views to his mind. Accepting an invitation to preach 
in the Unitarian pulpit, the Methodists refused to renew 
his license; and just at this time, 1829, receiving an in- 
vitation to the ministry-at-large in Chicago, he left the 
anvil for a more congenial field of labor. The mission 
prospered under his charge, and soon became a self-sus- 
taining, influential society, and is now building one of 
the largest and finest church edifices in the city. Mr. 
Collyer has won public notice and a national reputation 
as preacher, philanthropist, and writer. His style is re- 
markably simple, but at the same time remarkably fresh 
and unique. Itis thus happily described by Dr. Bellows: 

‘*Mr. Collyer is a poet, artist, and singer, in spite of 
himself. His broad, sweet soul has dived into the deeper 
truth of things, and when he speaks, as he always does, 
out of his experience, his dainty lips refuse all supertilu- 


ous or unfit words, while tender, Burns-like images 


cluster round his thoughts, and his voice melts into a 
kind of song that, without the periods and pauses of ordi- 
nary speech, flows into the ear and heart, with the effect 
of a fugue by Bach. It is not oratory—it is oratorio.” 
We have here a strong organization, The vital organs 
are evidently vigorous, supplying without stint a full 
measure of healthy nutrition to nerve and muscle, The 
framework is massive and powerful, and the tempera- 
ment elastic and pliant, with little irritability or rest- 
lessness. Ease of thought and ease of action, the one 
complementary to the other, must characterize this well- 
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known minister. We can not wonder that Mr. Collyer 
has risen from a comparatively low position in society to 
one of eminence and dignity, when we contemplate the 
symmetry and superior quality of his whole ‘t make-up.” 
Our engraving furnishes but an outline of the face, recog- 
nizable, it is true, but divested of those soft touches of 
expression which are conspicuously marked in the orig- 
inal. The organ of Order is quite large, rendering him 
inclined to method in the disposition of thought and 
things. He should possess an easy flow of language, and 
that warmth of expression which is the parent of elo- 
quence. He can be no strainer after effect, no sensation- 
alist as a speaker or writer; but easy, fervid, sympa- 
thetic, natural, he would speak to the purpose and ac- 
cording to the occasion. ‘No special remark of ours is 
necessary to direct the reader’s attention to the unwont- 
ed height of the forehead at Benevolence. This is an 
oratorical temperament, full of feeling and emotion. 


James FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., min- 
ister of the Church of the Disciples, Boston. was born in 
Hanover, N. H., April 4, 1810. His grandfather, Dr. 
James Freeman, was the first minister who publicly 
preached Unitarianism in the United States. Mr. Clarke 
graduated from the Boston Latin School in 1825, and from 
Harvard College in 1829, in the same class with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Prof. Pierce, Chief-Justice Bigelow, 
and other distinguished men. He then studied theology 
in Cambridge Divinity School, and was ordained pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., in 1833. He 
labored there seven years, dividing his time between 
professional duty and scholarly pursuits. In 1840 he 
went to Boston and gathered a church on what was con- 
sidered at the time novel and impracticable principles. 
It was a free church, the pews being open to whoever 
would occupy them, each paying what he would or could 
to defray expenses. This church had a long and hard 
struggle, but finally became firmly established, and is 
now one of the most vigorous, prosperous, and influential 
churches in Boston, numbering among its members Goy- 
ernor Andrew and many other celebrities. Our readers 
may remember how pleasantly it is referred to by the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table as the church of the 
Galileans. 

Mr. Clarke has kept up his studies, and has given the 
publica translation of De Wette’s ‘* Theodore the Skep- 
tic,’ ‘*Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness,’’ ‘* Christian 
Doctrine of Prayer,’ Hase’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’’ and, to- 
gether with W. H. Channing and R. W. Emerson, ‘* The 
Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli,’’ one of his early 
friends aud admirers. He has also contributed a great 
number of articles to the Christian Hxaminer and other 
publications. His last work is ‘‘ Orthodoxy, its Truths 
and Errors’’—a work which aims to discover and state 
the essential truths of that great system of faiths which, 
under different modification of names, is held by the vari- 
ous evangelical sects. He has taken an active interest 
in all the great reforms of the age, and his name is par- 
ticularly identified with the anti-slavery cause and that 
of education; at the present time he is member of the 
State Board of Education, and one of the overseers of 
Harvard College. 

We would recommend to our readers a careful study 
of this countenance, especially of it as existing in the 
original mold, if accessible to any of them. The fineness, 
delicacy, and symmetry of the whole organization can 
not evince anything less than a harmonious and well- 
ordered mental constitution. There is thought, feeling, 
fancy, dignity, aspiration, and earnestness expressed in 
the artistic finish of the head and face. Perhaps the 
tendency to thought, to the consideration of things hoped 
for by some longing minds—a near approach to perfec- 
tion in the ordinances of human society—is a predomin- 
ant feature in his mental characteristics. He has much 
responsibility resting upon him for the rare gifts and 
graces bestowed by a bounteous Providence. 


Rev. Greorce Homer, Emerson, the 
editor of the Christian Ambassador (the New York organ 
of the Universalist denomination), was born September 
8, 1822, in Roxbury, Mass. At the age of seven he 
was taken with his parents to Henniker, N. H., and 
four years after to Bucksport, Me., where he resided 
until he was sixteen years of age, receiving the ad- 
vantages of a high school education, and the unusual 


facilities afforded by an excellent town library. When 
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the so-called ‘*Madawaska War,” for the settlement of 
the northeastern boundary broke out, young Emerson 
started, at the age of sixteen, with the consent but 
against the wishes of his parents, for Charlestown, Mass., 
with a view to entering the navy; but to his bitter dis- 
appointment he was rejected on account of a lack of 
physical strength. He then went to Lowell, Mass., and 
became clerk in a clothing and hardware store, serving 
in that capacity three years. Here he came under the 
influence of Rey. Abel C. Thomas, a Universalist clergy- 
man, a man of extraordinary eloquence, and very fascin- 
ating to young men, and under his instruction he pre- 
pared himself for the ministry, preaching his first sermon 
August 7, 1842, at the age of nineteen. The following 
winter he preached at Ellsworth, Me. Two years after 
he received a call to Cleveland, O., where he preached 
for the first time in the West, on the day of his majority ; 
and subsequently took the editorial charge of the Ohio 
Universalist, then just started in that city. In 1846 he 
removed to Dayton, O., where he was instrumental in 
building and establishing a church, but his health failing 
he was compelled to leave, and sought the softer climate 
of the South. He preached one year in Louisville, Ky., 
traveling much during that time, one itinerant tour 
taking him as far as the southwestern part of Tennessee. 
With restored health he returned to his native Massa- 
chusetts in 1849. The four next years he served as agent 
of the State Missionary Society of his denomination, and 
then settled over a society in Somerville, which, as mis- 
sionary agent, he had been successful in forming. He 
then succeeded the Rey. Dr. Ballou as editor of the 
Oniversalist Quarterly and Literary Review, where he 
published several elaborate papers on philosophy, the- 
ology, and history. His review of ‘‘ Hildreth’s History 
of the United States” drew from the author a letter in 
which Mr. Emerson was complimented as being the only 
critic, on either side of the water, who thoroughly com- 
prehended the scope of his work. In 1862 the New 
England Publishing House purchased the Z)wmpet and 
Freeman, since called the Unéversalist, and Mr. Emerson 
was appointed editor, which post he occupied until the 
opening of the present year, when he was induced to fill 
a similar position on the Christian Ambassador. Under 
Mr. Emerson’s managership, this journal has rapidly 
assumed the character of a first-class religious weekly 
paper. Mr. Emerson is a clear and earnest speaker, and 
confesses that he owes much of his verbal perspicuity to 
an enthusiastic study of Combe’s ‘t Phrenology’’ and 
‘*Constitution of Man,’ which he read and re-read quite 
early in life. As a writer he is forcible and fearless. 
The study of Locke gave, early in his manhood, a strong 
materialistic character to his theology. He became an 
earnest believer in the doctrine of necessity; rejected 
all notions of the possibility of sin or punishment after 
death. He, in following many of his seniors, has sought 
to introduce what he calls a more spiritual kind of thought 
into the denomination. He probably represents in this 
particular the younger laity and ministry. 

We feel inclined to say in the first blush of an examina- 
tion of this countenance, that we should take him as a 
fair representative of the clergy of the Universalist 
Church. The face is that of the scholar, the investigator 
of metaphysical questions, the critical examiner of prin- 
ciples and ideas. He is not one to be satisfied with 
superficial statements. The gloss of plausibility does 
not so soothe and charm his mental apprehension as to 
prevent him from looking into the essential features of 
the subject presented for consideration. We can not 
think him remarkable for facility and copiousness of 
verbal utterance. He would be inclined rather to precise, 
pointed, direct statements of what were his views. 
Words to him have a meaning, and are not to be spoken 
or written without some definite purpose. He does not 
look so much to the persuasive influences of rhetoric as 
to the convincing and subjective power of solid argu- 
ment. He looks more at genuine practicality of things 
than to style or plausibility. 


Rey. Joun G. Barruo.tomew, pastor 
of the ‘‘ Church of the Redeemer’’ (Universalist), Greene 
Avenue, Brooklyn, was born in Delphi, Onondago Co., 
N. Y., February 28, 1834, He received his education at 
the Clinton Liberal Institute, in Clinton, N. Y.; pursued 
his theological studies under a private tutor, with a view 
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to the Christian ministry, and entered upon the duties 
of his chosen profession in 1853, at the age of nineteen. 
His first settlement was at Upper Lisle, N. Y., in 1854, 
where he remained two years, then accepting a pastorate 
in Oxford, N. Y. Two years later he was called to the 
pastoral charge of the Universalist Society of Aurora, 
Tl. In 1859, a vacancy occurred in the pastorate of the 
Universalist Society of Roxbury, Mass., by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Ryder, and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor was by no means an easy task. It happened, 
however, that a member of that society, having heard 
Mr. Bartholomew preach at Aurora, recommended him 
as the man who would come fully up to the standard 
required by the Roxbury parish. Mr. Bartholomew was 
invited to preach in Roxbury, and in less than twenty- 
four hours after his first appearance was called to the 
pastorate. After a most successful ministry of six years 
in Roxbury, he was called to the position he now 
occupies, as pastor of the ‘‘Church of the Redeemer,” 
Brooklyn, where his peculiar talents and power as a 
pulpit orator have attracted much notice. 

During the rebellion Mr. Bartholomew was an earnest 
patriot. From the pulpit and the platform he always 
pleaded the cause of liberty. Pursuing the same inde- 
pendent course that he exhibited during the war, freely 
discussing the national problem, he has won the respect 
of many who do not sympathize with him in religious 
conviction, and few ministers stand firmer in the affec- 
tions of their people than he. 

Mr. Bartholomew possesses that ripeness and raciness 
of animal spirit which supply to a well-ordered mental- 
ity quickness of apprehension and vigor df thought. 
His temperament is an excellent specimen of the mental 
and vital elements in about equal proportions. There 
should be ingrained in the warp and woof of his entire 
constitution a marked-degree of mobility and sprightli- 
ness. He has no sympathy with the hum-drum or torpid 
in life. Action, continuous action, is the aim and the 
natural tendency of his organization. He should possess 
much spontaneity and originality of idea, much inventive 
genius. Were he not a worker in the vineyard of truth 
and religion—seeking by direct effort as an accredited 
minister to improve the spiritual condition of his fellow- 
men, we would say that his labors in the cause of science 
or mechanical art would be attended with success. Those 
organs which appreciate the material and exact, those 
which discriminate, analyze, and construct, are conspicu- 
ously marked. The fineness and regularity of the features 
are fitting accompaniments of the symmetrical organiza- 
tion. We could not infer that harshness or bluntness of 
manner and expression were characteristic of this gentle- 
man, as the indications, much stronger in the original 
than in the poor print before us, are all in favor of 
geniality, softness, and kindness. 


Rev. Grorae H. Herworrs, minister 
of the Church of the Unity, Boston, was born February 4, 
1833. On his mother’s side he is of French descent, and 
some of his ancestors met the fate of the popular leaders 
in the French Revolution. From this stock Mr. Hep- 
worth has inherited a joyous, hilarious spirit, and the 
genial good-humor which tempers his seriousness and 
gives his deeper sentiments a humane and attractive 
setting. He may be said to have ‘‘lisped in preaching,” 
for almost as soon as he was out of the cradle he com- 
menced his professional labors, gathering his playmates 
around him and exhorting them to be good. After grad- 
uating from the Boston Latin School, he studied theology 
at Divinity College, Cambridge, from which he graduated 
in 1855. He was first settled over the Unitarian Church 
in Nantucket, in the autumn of the same year, and after 
two years spent there among Quakers and their descend- 
ants, from whom he learned many valuable lessons, he re- 
turned to Cambridge, and studied several months as a 
resident graduate. In December, 1858, a few families 
residing at the south end of Boston made an effort to 
form a new society there, and invited Mr. Hepworth to 
preach for them, The society grew so rapidly that a 
spacious church edifice was soon erected on Newton 
Street, where the society continues*to worship, some- 
times fifteen hundred people crowding to hear the gifted 
and popular young preacher. 

At the breaking out of the war, Mr. Hepworth threw 
himself with the utmost earnestness and enthusiasm into 
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the national cause, preaching, lecturing, and exhorting 
wherever he went to arouse the popular mind. In 1862 
he joined the expedition of General Banks, and was ap- 
pointed toa place on his staff in the celebrated Louisiana 
campaign, having charge of the free labor system, The 
efforts made by the planters to have him removed, and 
even to take his life, and the high estimation in which he 
was held by the freed people whose cause he so heartily 
espoused, furnished the best gauge of his services in this 
department. 

On his return he wrote a popular account of his ex- 
periences, which was published under the title of the 
‘“Whip, Hoe, and Sword.” His services were put in 
immediate requisition by loyal leagues and lyceums as 
lecturer, and ever since he has been a favorite of lecture 
audiences. Asa speaker, Mr. Hepworth is exceedingly 
graceful and winsome. His naturally musical voice is 
finely modulated, and his style of utterance is easy and 
natural, varying constantly with the character of the 
thought. In theology, he is rather a liberal than a radi- 
cal, his appreciation of and reverence for what is old and 
sacred restraining his reason and holding in close rela- 
tions and active fellowship with the working mind of the 
denomination to which he belongs. He has the deepest 
interest in all social questions and reforms, caring more 
for humanity than for theology, for lightening the bur- 
dens of the poor and oppressed than for splitting meta- 
physical hairs or building up a sect. 

This gentleman must be distinguished for sympathy, 
affection, suavity, humor, and intuition. The profile is 
striking with respect to the great predominance of the 
organs of Benevolence and Human Nature. Pertinacity 
in opinion and persistency in action can not be laid to 
his charge, for there are all the indications of frankness, 
liberality of sentiment, and respect for the opinions of 
others which are likely to be found in one organization. 
He has much sensitiveness and susceptibility; in fact, 
far more of these sympathetic characteristics than is 
usually allotted to men; hence he quickly appreciates 
those things which appeal to the, finer feelings and re- 
sponds cordially to their demand. He is evidently buoy- 
ant and exuberant in fancy and facile in expression. 


Rey. Danret Battov, pastor of the 
Universalist Society of Utica, N. Y., was born December 
9, 1838, at Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y. His youth was 
occupied chiefly in agricultural pursuits, and his edu- 
cation was obtained mainly at the district school, and 
through his own exertions during the intervals not de- 
voted to labor on the farm. Naturally modest and diffi- 
dent, he was nevertheless ambitious. The great name and 
world-wide reputation of his great uncle, the ReveHosea 
Ballou, of Boston, inspired him with a deep desire to 
become a minister of the Gospel, and to emulate, if pos- 
sible, the deeds of his honored relative. At twenty years 
of age he had determined to enter the ministry, but a 
lack of education, and other serious obstacles, had to be 
met and overcome. But the embryo preacher was not 
daunted; the greater the difficulty the more necessity 
for conquering it, was his motto; and he earnestly set 
about preparing for the task which he had imposed upon 
himself, and such was hos success, that in 1855 he was 
enabled to enter the Theological Department of St. Law- 


rence University, at Canton, N. Y., where he graduated - 


in 1861, being a member of the first class graduated from 


institution. His first settlement was at Oxford, N. Y., | 
On October 1, 1864, — 


soon after leaving the University. 
he commenced his ministerial labors, having been or- 
dained pastor of the Universalist Society of Utica, N. Y., 
to which place he removed. His labors there haye been 


successful to a degree far beyond his most sanguine — 


expectations. He is still young, being only a little 


over twenty-eight years of age, yet his voice is heard: i 


with respect by those greatly his seniors in age and éx- 
perience. 


This gentleman, the youngest in the group, possesses 
those elements which favor rapid advancement in intel- — 


lectual development. He has a superior organization. 
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The head is developed very considerably in the upper } 


lateral portion. Those organs which underlie imagina-_ 
tion, fervor, taste, wit, and elaboration of thought, are— 


large, He has a good deal of poetical ability, and when 
his feelings are warmed by an earnest sympathy with 


his subject, his expressions should glow with the } 
pathetic and figurative. He is evidently no stickler for 4 | 
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the precise. He does not look at things from the stand- 
point of fastidiousness, but he would be appreciative of 
beauty, ornament, and good taste. He enters heartily 
into the consideration of that which inspires mirth, 
cordiality, and good-will. He has a good deal of warmth 
in the way of social life; he believes in the domestic 
institution—the home, companions, friends. He would 
be careful in the disposition of his affairs, and carefully 
observant of justice in his dealings. He has an amount 
of mechanical talent which would render him successful 
in any pursuit requiring mechanical ability. And he 
possesses in a high degree that intuitive or instinctive 
apprehension which enables some men to form instanta- 
neous and correct judgments. 





DOCTRINAL FEATURES OF LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


The Unitarian denomination is unique in our American 
Ecclesiasticism. 
The first settlers of New England were Puritans and 
Calvinists. But they laid more stress upon religious 
independence than upon any tenet of their creed, and 
contended for the liberty of each separate congregation 
more stoutly than a set belief. With liberty came in- 
quiry, and a gradual modification of faith. To the end 
of the seventeenth century this process of modification 
went on almost silently in the Congregational churches, 
a few prominent preachers, like Dr. Gay, of Hingham, 
Mr. Mayhew, of Boston, avowing their Unitarianism. 
Rey. James Freeman, rector of the Episcopal church 
known as King’s Chapel, Boston, became a convert to 
Unitarian views, and, persuading his congregation of 
their correctness, in 1782 it became the first distinctively 
Unitarian Church in America. From that time the dis- 
cussion became public, and for thirty or forty years the 
Congregational churches of New England were divided 
between the Unitarian and Trinitarian parties, the latter 
refusing to exchange pulpits and hold ecclesiastical 
fellowship with the former between the years 1806 and 
1825. 

The Unitarian body was a growth, a gradual formation 
in the ecclesiastical system of the country, and conse- 
quently its lines are not distinctly drawn. Its some- 
what, as yet, indefinite theology was not formed by a 
council, nor elaborated by one master mind. It has 
grown up, and is still in a formative state. The cardinal 
principle of the body is individual liberty in matters of 
belief. Consequently there are the greatest differences 
of opinion among them, ranging all the way from Evan- 
gelicism to Rationalism, and embracing the entire theo- 
logical district between Channing and Parker, 

Unitarians all agree in holding that Christ was the 
Son of God, and not ‘‘ God the Son;”’ that is, inferior to 
the Father in power, knowledge, authority, and good- 
ness. They differ among themselves as to his pre-exist- 
ence, authority, and rank, but all agree in regarding him 
as the head of our humanity, the most wonderfully 
gifted sonl that has yet appeared on earth, the Provi- 
dential teacher, leader, inspirer of men, the head of a 
new order of civilization. Rejecting the doctrine of 
total depravity, they also reject the current doctrine 
that Christ’s death pays the penalty of man’s transgres- 
sion, or makes it possible for God to forgive those whom 
he could not forgive before; they hold that God loves 
every soul with a perfect love, and will forgive all who 
are truly penitent, and do all that infinite wisdom can 
devise and infinite power can effect to bring every child 
to Himself in holiness ; but that in love He has ordained 
that every man must suffer the penalty of his own sins. 
They agree in rejecting the notion that the Bible is in- 
fallibly inspired, but rather regard it as the record of 
the sayings and doings of remarkable and inspired men, 
the history and remaining literature of a peculiar people, 
and above all, of inestimable value as containing our 
only authentic account of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ and his first apostles—a human book, with human 
errors and imperfections in it, to be read in the light of 
reason, with all the aids of history, science, criticism, 
and experience—a book unspeakably precious as a help 
to the soul, but not the master of the soul. They also 
agree in rejecting the prevalent doctrine of the endless 
punishment of all who die impenitent, and almost all of 
them believe that under the improved circumstances and 
holier influences of another world, all souls will recover 
from the sins and faults of this earthly life, and realize a 





Its history is considerably obscure. . 
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glorious destiny. They also agree in laying the greatest 
stress upon practical matters, and regard doing as of 
more account than believing, a lifeof Christian useful- 
ness as the consummate flower, the blessed fruit, in 
comparison with which forms of worship and sectarian 
dogmas are trivial, if not impertinent. 

The Universalist theology is, in many respects, similar 
to the views held by the Unitarians. Taking their rise 
in the early ages of the Christian dispensation, both 
these classes of liberal Christians have flourished side by 
side, if they have not been identified in interest. The 
leading features of Universalism are embodied in their 
“*Profession of Belief,’ which was adopted at the Gen- 
eral Convention of Universalists in the United States, 
held in 1803, and which is still regarded with satisfac- 
tion by the denomination. This ‘‘ Profession” runs thus: 

‘* Art. 1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of the 
character of God, and of the duty, interest, and final 
destination of mankind. 

‘““ Art. 2. We believe that there is one God, whose 
nature is love; revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ. by 
one Holy Spirit of grace, who will finally restore the 
whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

““ Art. 38. We believe that holiness and true happiness 
are inseparabiy connected, and that believers ought to be 
careful to maintain order and practice good works, for 
these things are gcod and profitable unto men.” 

Universalists reject the doctrine of human depravity 
as degrading to the Deity, and, so to speak, impossible 
to Him. All men, they say, are formed in the image of 
God, which, though it may be disfigured by sin, can 
never be utterly depraved ; that man is liable to sin, but 
it is through ignorance and unbelief, and not at all on 
account of any original corruption of heart transmitted 
from Adam. The Almighty is so just that He will 
assuredly deal out impartial justice to all. But the pun- 
ishment will not be of infinite duration. God is infinite 
in mercy, and it is the office of mercy to forgive offenses, 
and this forgiveness is accorded in His appointed way, 
through the mediatorship of Jesus Christ, who was sent 
of God to be the Saviour of the world. It is Christ’s 
final work to resurrect the soul into the glorified life of 
the angels; for human salvation, according to them, does 
not cease at death, but is passed over by death to Christ, 
who consummates it in the eternal world. All mankind 
is to be thus saved, and not a soul lost, or Christ died in 
vain, and did not redeem a world, but only a fragment 
of it. Like the Unitarians, the Universalists reject the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, but they go further 
than the former in attributing to Christ qualities of a 
divine nature. He, say they, is subordinate to the 
Father, but possessed of power and spirit beyond all 
other intelligence. He is God made manifest in the 
flesh; and was sent of God to saye the world. They 
believe also in the eternal progression of the soul, that it 
will retain forever its identity, clothed with a supernal 
body, and attain to heights of heavenly wisdom beyond 
all human conception. 

There are in the United States over 750 Universalist 
societies, and 534 ministers. Some of these societies are 
small, having services only a part of the time. All the 
large societies have church organizations connected with 
them, with a good number of communicants ; and within 
the year quite a number of churches have been formed in 
the smaller societies of the denomination. There are in 
the interest of this denomination in this country six news- 
papers, five monthly magazines, and one Sunday-school 
paper—the Myrtle—and the Universalist Quarterly. 

The number of Unitarian societies in the United 
States is about 300, with nearly the same number of 
ministers. There are nine or ten newspapers and peri- 
odicals devoted to Unitarian literature and theology, the 
chief nuclei of which are Boston and New York, espe- 
cially the former. 


Our readers will perceive that the biographies 
of the group of divines published in this number 
are more elaborate than usual, our facilities for 
their preparation having been unusually good. 
We have published thus far the Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Mormons, Unita- 
rians, and Universalists, and there yet remain 
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other denominations to render justice to. It is 
our aim to be free from any sectarian scrupley 
or prejudices in regard to these religious pub- 
lications. Differences of opinion have given 
rise to the various religious societies existing, 
and so long as men are permitted to exercise 
their differently organized moral and intel- 
lectual faculties without restraint, so long these 
differences of opinion will continue. The 
essence of true religion among men is charity, 
and the only way by which the much-desired 
union or co-operation in Christian effort among 
the different churches can be promoted, is by 
a liberal exercise of that virtue “ which is not 
easily provoked,” but ‘“‘suffereth long and is 
kind.” 


———_—_—2 + 


THE VISITATION. 





Last eve, while many mortals slept, 
Alike indifferent to the claims of self and love, 
An angel to our dwelling dipped 
His golden wing, commissioned from the One above. 


His message breathed a holy grace, 
And with a radiant joy ’twas lovingly performed ; 
And his departure left a trace 
Of beauty, which our hearts to higher instincts warmed. 
A spirit pure that angel’s gift 
Enshrined within a. casket delicately fair. 
Oh, God! to Thee our hearts we lift, 
And murmur forth our thankfulness in broken prayer. 


May this young life, so spotless now, 

Ne’er lose the impress of Thy consecrating love ; 
Before Thy throne as servant bow, 

And closer weave the bonds by mercy knit above. 


And touch our hearts, dear Saviour, too, 
That we may rightly prize this precious, precious boon ; 
Give us of heaven a clearer view ; 
Our thoughts, our lives, to Thine in purity attune. 
New York, feb. 19, 1867. H. 8. Drayton. 
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OUR ARMY AND NAVY. 


WE give an instructive sketch of the Army 
in our present number, which should be read 
by all Americans. In our next issue we shall 
describe the Navy and its management. In 
these articles the public will get an exact view 
of the military and naval strength of the United 
States. We publish these as a matter of in- 
formation to the general reader, who is not 
supposed to be specially interested in military 
science, but who ought, nevertheless, to know 
something of the defensive and offensive ability 
of his country. Need we ask for a careful 
perusal? Let the suggestions for improvement 
therein made be heeded. We are a progres- 
sive people. Let us improve our Army and 
our Navy as we improve our schools, our 
manufactures, our agriculture, and our com- 
merce. 


<0 2+ _____ 


A HORTICULTURIST advertised that he would 
supply all sorts of fruit trees and plants, espe- 
cially pie-plants of all kinds. A gentleman 
thereupon sent him an order for one package 
of custard-pie seed, and a dozen mince-pie 
plants. The gentlemen promptly filled the or- 
der by sending him four goose eggs and a 
small dog. 
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‘*Ty [ might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 


sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.’’—De Foe, 
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CAN WE THINK OF TWO THINGS AT 
ONCE? 

HERE is an old question, which has 
been long discussed among the metaphy- 
sicians, physiologists, and phrenologists, 
without satisfying themselves or any- 
body else, whether we are so anatomically 
constructed that the mind can act in two 
entirely different directions at the same 
moment. 

If any of the learned parties who have 
been arguing the point, have the right 
of the matter, it must be the phrenolo- 
gists. With a prodigious amount of 
industry, they have brought out such 
curious facts in regard to the functions 
of the brain, that those gentlemen who 
deal in such specific articles as mental 
phenomena, must concede to them very 
much more than they themselves expect- 
ed to gain, when they commenced study- 
ing the contents of animal skulls. 

Dr. Griffin, formerly president of 
Williams College, was also a teacher of 
the senior class. He was once asked the 
question—Can a man think of two things 
at the same instant of time? Ina very 
logical discourse, he made it clear that 
it would be impossible, because such is 
the rapidity of thought, there is no ap- 
preciable measure of time between two 
thoughts, which—to a less critical philos- 
opher, might seem like two thoughts 
emanating at one and the same instant. 
This was his theory. 

Both anatomists and physiologists 
admit that each of us is duplicated— 
though really and truly but one indi- 
vidual being. That is, we have double 
organs of sense, two of each—as two 
ears, two eyes—and to leap off abruptly 
from them—two arms, two legs, two 
hearts, two lungs, and so through a 
chapter of double organs. All the while, 
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| it is taken for granted we have only one 


brain. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact, that every one has also two brains, 
and two large ganglions in the base of 
the head, called the little brain, or, tech- 
nically, cerebellum. 

All the upper region of the skull is 
occupied by that anomalous compound 
of matter which no one has been able 
thus far to fully comprehend, in which 
all mental operations are performed. A 
large brain indicates great intellectual 
power. A small one is the reverse, and 
the brain-force is diminished till animals 
are reached, where most of their acts 
result from what is defined instinct, and 
not from any process of reasoning. 

Any man may instantaneously be 
stricken down with a palsy, to the utter 
loss of just one half of his body.’ He 
can exercise no volition over the muscles 
of one side. Not only the arm and leg 
on the smitten side, but even one half 
the tongue can no longer be made 
obedient to the behests of the mind, be- 
cause the battery from whence volitions 
emanate is out of order. On the un- 
affected side, all the cerebral functions 
remain in full activity. One brain, there- 
fore, has ceased to act. In the mean- 
while the other half of his body remains 
intact—all the vital processes go on as 
formerly. Fortunately, one set of di- 
gestive apparatus suffices for a double 
set of motive machinery. But the in- 
dividual thus smitten still thinks, reasons 
correctly, and makes his wishes clearly 
known. 





In this case, one half of the brain, as 
we are accustomed to conceive of that 
poorly understood organ—or, rather, in 
a truer statement—one of his two brains 
has ceased to operate. It no longer 
transmits its mandates through the nerves 
arising from it, to the voluntary muscles. 
Therefore, in this condition of an invalid, 
there is conclusive evidence of the actual 
existence of two brains occurring in a 
normal condition of all parts of the sys- 
tem, in giving energy and completeness 
in the formation of thought, through 
impressions from without. 

A student intensely engaged with a 
book is annoyed by a fly on his face. 
The chain of his mental engagement is 
not broken, although without relaxing 
from the page, he raises a hand and 
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brushes away the insect. Two brains 
are thus in action in widely different 
directions, in this particular instance. 

No more conclusive demonstration of 
the real independent functions of the 
two brains need be cited, since anatomy 
exhibits them as entirely distinct as the 
two arms, but acting ordinarily in per- 
fect concert. The suspension of the vital 
force of either settles the question as to 
the office of each. And it follows, there- 
fore, as a law, impressions may be recog- 
nized in one and not in the other, or 
they may be simultaneous in both. 

Then, with two brains, is it difficult to 
prove by numerous experiments, we can 
think of two things at the same instant ? 
Impressions on the retinz of both eyes 
call up but one idea in the mind. If 
one eye is destroyed, the remaining one 
accomplishes precisely what it did before; 
but with two eyes, the impression con- 
veyed to the sensorium is stronger than 
when made by only one. Such is pre- 
cisely the case in regard to the harmony 
of the two brains. 

By a paralysis of one brain, life is not 
destroyed. We do very well with the 
remaining one. We lose one ear, and 
still hear with the other; lose one eye, 
and see distinctly with one; lose a leg, 
then an arm, and even several other 
organs, yet live on. If with the loss of 
one brain, we had not another for an 
emergency of this kind, thousands upon 
thousands would be in their graves who 
are now useful members of society, con- 
ducting complicated affairs; and yet 
there is, de facto, but just half of the man, 
instead of the whole one, remaining. 

Thus a beneficent Creator has provided 
for a contingency that the records of 
medicine show to be very frequently 
occurring. Then who can doubt of man’s 
ability to think of two things at once? 


A CORRECTION. 


TuE Methodist Home Journal, a weekly news- 
paper, devoted to religious intelligence, news, 
literature, and art, published by Adam Wallace, 
Philadelphia, at $2 50 a year, is an outspoken, 
independent sheet, with a liberal advertising 
patronage; it is handsomely printed, and, in 
the main, well edited. In its own proper field 
we doubt not the M. H. J. is well posted; but 
we observe a few inaccuracies of statement 
in regard to Phrenology, which we feel in duty 
bound to correct, and will ask the editor of 
that journal to publish the same. 
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The M. H. J. says: “The creators of Phre- 
nology were two physicians of Germany, John 
Joseph Gall, 1758—1828, and Gaspard Spurz- 
“heim, 1776—1832.” 

[ We had supposed, till now, that it was the 
ALMIGHTY who “created” Phrenology, and 
that Messrs. John Joseph Gall, M.D., and J. G. 
Spurzheim, M.D., simply discovered the loca- 
tion and functions of some of the organs of 
the brain. “Creating” is one thing, discover- 
ing what God has created, quite another. ] 

“The following are the main points of their 
system: ist. The brain [including the nervous 
system] is the great organ of life and of the 
mind, animal and intellectual. [All but the 
animal.] 2d. It is composed of organs, each of 
which is appropriated to some special faculty. 
3d. The size [and quality, if you please] of these 
organs determines the power of the faculties 
inhering in them. 4th. The contour of the 
brain, shaped by the size and disposition of the 
organs which compose it, itself shapes the con- 


tour of the cranium, so that the elevations and 
| the great multitude of mental operations by an 


depressions on the surface of the former are re- 
produced on the surface of the latter. 
to say, the skull is the servant of the brain, and 
that the shape of the brain determines and cor- 
responds with the shape of the skull. The 
editor goes on to say :] 

“That the brain, in some sense, is the organ 
of thought, is generally allowed (but, that it 
is the organ of thought in such a sense that the 
thought is entirely determined by it, is a posi- 
tion which it is impossible to support). [We 
know nothing of thought, or of mind, being 


manifested apart from body or brain.] We. 


know not the intrinsic nature of mind, or its 
relations to matter. If it is substantially inde- 
pendent of the body, it may contain within 
itself forces largely controlling its action. Or- 
ganization may be the least operative factor in 


. the production of mental phenomena. 


“The composition of the brain by different 
organs is maintained by Spurzheim to have 
been taught long before Dr. Gall. ‘The Arabs 
placed common sense in the anterior cavity of 
the brain, imagination in the second, judgment 
in the third, and memory in the fourth ventri- 
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cle” Albertus Magnus, in the thirteenth cen- | 


tury, Haller, Van Swieten, Platner, Tiedmann, 
and others, are enumerated as agreeing in the 
same*general doctrine. ‘Thus it follows, says 
Spurzheim, ‘that the idea of the plurality of 
the seats or organs is very ancient.’ 

“ But it is not pretended that the separation 
of the brain into its organs can be accomplished 
through an anatomical process simply. The 
mass of the brain is continuous. It observes 
no termini in its several parts correspondent 
with the difference of function attributed to 
these several parts. The only evidence pro- 
ducible, then, for the hypothesis of the com- 
posite character of the brain is the observation 
which is supposed to locate certain mental 
manifestations in different sections of the en- 
cephalon. Two tasks here arise: the classifi- 
cation of the mental manifestations, and the 
distribution of the classes to fixed places on 


the brain. 
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“Tn the classification, Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim meet with great difficulties. They do 
not take the general division into imagination, 
memory, judgment, reasoning ; but they contend 
that ‘every peculiar memory, imagination, and 
judgment, as of space, number, form, color, 
time, etc., have their peculiar organs. They 
look on the mind, not from an intrinsic, but 
an extrinsic stand-point. The faculties are 
separated, not in accordance with their 7nter- 
nal quality, but their objects. Memory for space 
and memory for color are two memories. [Two 
kinds of memory. | , 

“Now, objects are infinite in number, and 
the special faculties that relate to them would 
likewise be infinite. But the human skull ad- 
mits but a small number of distinct protuber- 
ances. [Phrenologists are not governed by 
“protuberances,” but by the general form of 
the head—temperment, quality, etc., being duly 
considered.] Hence Dr. Gall was obliged to 
limit to thirty-three the number of the facul- 
ties. And he succeeds in comprising in them 


artificial enlargement of the application of their 
names. [He simply discovered the location 
and function of a few of the organs.] One of 
Dr. Gall’s fellow-students possessed so excel- 
lent a memory for places, that he ‘never forgot 
the spot where he had found a bird’s nest.’ He 
had a protuberance toward the middle of the 
forehead which reached nearly half way on 
each side of it. It was therefore evident that 
this protuberance indicated the organ of local 
memory. Subsequently, Dr. Gall met an old 
woman of Munich, who had been all her life 
haunted with a most violent propensity to 
travel. She had a protuberance on her fore- 
head exactly similar to the one on the boy’s 
head. The faculty, then, of local memory and 
the disposition to travel are the same. Its name 
[Its name is Locality. ] 

“Tn the assignment of faculties to parts of 
the brain a formidable trouble appears. There 
is scarcely any part of the encephalon which 
has not, in one case or another, been found 
defective. Large masses of brain may be ex- 
tracted. Gall mentions himself a clergyman 
who had lost one half his brain by suppuration. 
Yet in none of these cases do the intellectual 
powers appear to have suffered the slightest 
injury or interruption. We have, in such cases, 
mental action, without the cerebral organs sup- 
posed essential to it. [Indeed! How smart! 
Some folks can think and work without much 
brain. But the brain is double, and though one 
half be taken away, the other half remains to 
perform the function, as one eye may see, or one 
ear may hear, though not quite so well as two.] 

“Gall and Spurzheim maintain that nature 
has ‘furnished us with double sets of faculties, 
one on one side of the head and another on the 
other.” [And so she has.] But the two sides 
of the brain do not coincide in any one respect. 
[What a whopper! Is not the eye on one side 
very much like the eye on the other? and so of 
ear, hand, foot, ribs, etc.? Then why not of 
the two sides of the brain? The M. H. J. fired 
at random, and hit nothing that time.] 
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“Comparative anatomy was employed to de- 
termine the location in the cerebral masses of 
the organs of particular faculties. ‘Dr. Gall, 
says Spurzheim, ‘observed in animals which 
have a great propensity to elevated situations, 
as in the chamois and wild goats, a protuber- 
ance which he identifies with the organ that, 
in mankind, produces pride and haughtiness. 
‘The instinct of physical height is confounded 
with the moral sentiment of self-love and pride.’ 
What science can stand on such a fanciful basis? 
[This was among the earliest of Dr. Gall’s ob- 
servations, and was only an inference, not now 
maintained. | 

“Size is made the criterion of strength. Phre- 
nology knows nothing of quality of organism. 
Quantity is everything. But to state this is to 
refute it. It is without evidence; it is con- 
trary to evidence, that the mere bulk of a cere- 
bral segment should determine the intensity of 
the function suspended upon it. [This is a 
falsehood. The statement is either an inten- 
tional falsehood or the result of inexcusable 
ignorance. Our readers one and all will bear 
testimony to the fact that we make “ quality” 
an important matter. ] 

“The last and essential claim of Phrenology 
is, that the peculiarities of the encephalon im- 
press themselves upon the cranium. [ Well, 
do they not?] The outer surface of the crani- 
um is presumed to afford an indication of the 
development of what lies beneath it. [Yes, the 
same as the shell of a clam presupposes that it 
had something in it.] But against such posi- 
tion we have the insuperable anatomical fact, 
that the contour of the brain does not accord 
with that of the skull. [But it does.] There 
are often elevations on the one accompanied 
by depressions on the other. [We should like 
to see one instance in support of this bold asser- 
tion.] The brain is not, as the system of Gall 
assumed, the sole condition, determining the 
shape of its envelope. [But it is—except in 
abnormal excresences, of which any one with 
a little experience can readily judge. | 

“Phrenology, then, is entitled to no position 
as ascience. [‘‘ How you talk!’] Like alche- 
my and astrology, it is the birth of a few obscure 
facts, which have given impulse to speculation, 
under the guide of the utilitarian spirit. [Dew 
tell!] To transmute all materials into gold 
were a great benefit. To foretell the future 
would confer immense good on man. So to 
pierce within the sanctum of the spirit, and see 
the history of that spirit prior to its actual un- 
folding, were a boon scarce to be refused when 
any promise, however faint, was made of it. 
But we have no power, as yet, to pierce it. 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, with their successors, 


have not induced the soul to fling off from 
itself the eternal mystery.” [Nor is it likely to 
do so to those who, having eyes, see not, or 
having” ears, hear not. To some minds, with 
small brains, but little can be comprehended, 
and even that but faintly. It takes mnd to ap- 
preciate Phrenology. It is palpable that the 
writer of the article commented on has very 
little acquaintance with Physiology, Anatomy, 
and Phrenology. He certainly has treated the 
subject from the stand-point of hypothesis—not 
of reality.] 
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THE NATIONAL MILITARY SERVICE. 
THE ARMY. 

Tue military system of the United States is 
founded upon the proposition, that every citi- 
zen is bound to do service for the safety of his 
country, and is limited by the maxim, that a 
large standing army is likely to become a dan- 
gerous political power. The entire population 
of the United States able to bear arms is, there- 
fore, organized in a militia force, which is con- 
trolled by the several State governments. That 
this duty is not properly performed by the State 
governments is notorious, and it is this part of 
our military scheme that needs reform. 

The regular army is proportioned to the re- 
quirements of the public service. There is a 
long frontier to be guarded, with numerous 
tribes of Indians who reject civilization, and 
constantly harass the settlers and gold seekers, 
and threaten the military posts. There are for- 
tifications placed for the defense of our princi- 
pal cities, inland and on the sea-coast, which 
must be guarded, preserved, and multiplied ; 
and besides the troops required for these pur- 
poses, others are needed, so that, in case of in- 
vasion or threat from foreign powers, the coun- 
try shall not be defenseless, but have at hand a 
force strong enough to meet the first advance 
of the enemy. 


LI 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


This scheme, which was formed by our an- 
cestors in their strong desire to establish a state 
where peace with all men should be the guid- 
ing principle of government, has been proved, 
in the history of other nations, as well as our 
own, to be sound and sufficient for the defense 
of any nation, however important. The Prus- 
sians have lately proved how excellent their 
military law is, a law which, like our own, 
keeps a comparatively small army in times of 
peace, but has its citizens trained and organ- 
ized in regiments and brigades ready for a 
quick reply to a call to arms. The Prussians 
carry out their system more carefully than we 
do ours. Their Landwehr have had better 
drill, and are more available than the majority 
of our militia. This is said in full knowledge 
of the fact, that in our late war 60,000 men 
were sent to the Peninsula in one month; and 
again, that 80,000 were mustered and sent to 
the field from five States in one month, as the 
Secretary of War showed, in his report for 1865. 
But this was done after one or two years of 
warfare had enabled the various departments 
for raising troops to get into an activity and 
method that in peaceful times they could not 
be expected to approach. With more attention 
to our militia organization, the United States 
would, undoubtedly, stand at the head of all 
nations for the rapidity with which she could 
raise very large armies. The proof of this is 
contained in the example of what she could do, 
with a very imperfect militia system, given in 
the early part of the war, when President Lin- 
coln’s call for 75,000 men was overflowed by 
many thousands, merely by the surplus ener- 
gies of the people. 
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THE REGULAR ARMY AND THE WAR. 


When the war came upon us, our regular 
army consisted of about 18,000 men, who 
were disposed at such distances from the na- 
tional capital that it was with difficulty that a 
few troops were thrown into Washington. Im- 
mediately after the opening of hostilities, the 
authorities began to recruit it up to the maxi- 
mum allowed by law. During the war some 
changes were made in the army, and at the end 
of the rebellion it numbered 24,919 officers and 
men. A greater force had been authorized, but 
the difficulty of procuring recruits for the reg- 
ular regiments, in the face of the various in- 
ducements offered to enlist in the volunteers, 
had prevented the organization of more than 
fifteen regiments—153 companies. 

The old army was composed of nineteen regi- 
ments of infantry, of which ten were made up 
of ten companies each, and nine had each twen- 
ty-four companies, distributed in threé battal- 
ions; six regiments of cavalry; and five regi- 
ments of artillery. In addition to these, at the 
close of the war, were nearly a hundred. thou- 
sand soldiers of all arms, white and colored, 
who were the remains of the first volun- 
teer organizations and the veteran reserve 
corps. The first steps taken were to recruit 
the regular army, and to muster out grad- 
ually the miscellaneous troops which had 
been added to the regular force. Difficulty 
had been experienced, while the war was in 
progress, in fillmg the regular regiments, be- 
cause the volunteer organizations offered more 
tempting inducements in the way of bounties. 
But when the time of disbandment came, a 
great many volunteers naturally desired to be 
transferred to the regulars; and in eleven 
months, from. December 1, 1864, to October 1, 
1865, 19,555 men enlisted, a greater number 
than the whole army was composed of in 1861. 
The army on the Ist of January, 1866, num- 
bered 1,124 officers and 23,795 men, its author- 
ized strength being 952 officers and 41,819 men. 


THE NEGROES IN THE ARMY. 


The employment of colored men in our ser- 
vice, and the emancipation of the slaves, was a 
measure which has been of great importance in 
the past, and is likely to be of still greater value 
in the future. Before the emancipation procla- 
mation of Mr. Lincoln, this class of persons was 
not liable to military duty, as they had no citi- 
zenship, and we were justly deprived of the 
aid of more than 4,000,000 able and willing 
helpers because we denied them the protection 
of our laws. The number of colored troops in 
our service in the war was 178,975, and they 
fought gallantly on many fields. But this val- 
uable assistance was small to what we would 
have had if the blacks had been situated so as 
to be within our reach. In future they will be 
more available. The number of men sent to 
the field from the North was as nearly as can 
be estimated one in fifteen of the population. 
The negroes furnished only one in twenty- 
three of their numbers, and they belonged to 
a class of persons in which there were few ex- 
empts. Had they been able to enlist as read- 
ily as the Northerners, they would have sent 
about 300,000 men to the war for the North in- 
stead of 180,000. Itis very creditable to the col- 
ored troops that the prejudice which in the early 
part of the war existed against them among 
the officers of the army entirely disappeared be- 
fore the last year of the struggle. In 1865 
there were more than 9,000 applicants for the 
vacant commissions, although less than 4,000 
officers were needed. This improvement in 
reputation was not at all dependent on politi- 
cal favor, but was obtained by the good con- 
duct, both in the discipline and in the fighting 
of the troops. The officers who succeeded in 
obtaining the appointments saw fighting to 
their hearts’ content, for the battles before 
Nashville, the attacks upon Fort Fisher, and 
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the operations against Mobile witnessed their 
valorous exertions. At the close of the war we 
had 123,156 of these men in the service, dispo- 
sed in 120 regiments of infantry, 12 regiments 
of heavy artillery, 10 batteries of light artillery, 
and 7 regiments of cavalry. The present law 
authorizes the maintenance of two regiments of 
cavalry and four of infantry, composed of col- 
ored men, forming together less than 5,000 men. 


DISPOSITION OF THE ARMY. 

The country is divided in two divisions, of 
which Lieutenant-General Sherman commands 
the division of the Missouri, and Major-General 
Halleck the division of the Pacific ; and thirteen 
departments, commanded by Generals Meade, 
Hooker, Canby, Schofield, Sickles, Thomas, 
Sheridan, Ord, Hancock, Cooke, Terry, Mc- 
Dowell, and Steele. 

The President of the United States is ex 
officio Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy. The Secretary of War is his adviser, 
and, especially in time of war, has delegated to 
him a paft of the authority of his superior. 
He is then Adjutant-General, Judge-Advocate- 
General, and Paymaster-General all in one, and, 
in short, partakes of the duties of all the de- 
partments, exercising a more vigorous authority 
than any of the heads of sub-departments. 
These two officers form a sort of executive 
office in our military service. The highest 
military commander is styled a General, and is 
now Ulysses $8. Grant. His pay in peace is 
$10,698, besides $50 a month commutation for | 
forage if he desires. In war, or when on active — 
duty, he receives $15,078, his rations being 
doubled. The second in command is styled 
Lieutenant-General, now William T. Sherman. 
His pay, when on duty, is $13,518 a year, and 
$50 a month commutation for forage. When 
on leave, or not actively engaged in his duties, 
he receives $9,138 a year, and $50 a month 
commutation. There are five Major-Generals, 
ranking in the following order: Henry W. 
Halleck, George G. Meade, Philip H. Sheridan, 
George H. Thomas, and Winfield S. Hancock. 
Their pay is $5,800 50 a year. They are 
allowed four horses, but can not commute their 
forage. When commanding a separate army 
actually in the field, or a military geographical 
division or department, their rations are doubled, 
which adds $8 70 a day to their compensation. 
The lowest general officer is styled a Brigadier-. 
General, and we have ten in the service. They 
receive $3,940 50 a year, and double rations 
when on duty in the field or in command of a 
geographical department. This increases their 
pay $6 75 per day. These officers rank in the 
following order: McDowell, Rosecrans, Cooke, 
Pope, Hooker, Schofield, Howard, Terry, Ord, 
and Canby. The various executive depart- 
ments, as the Adjutant-General’s, the Inspector- 
General’s, the Quartermaster’s, and others, 
have at their head an officer who takes the 
rank and pay of a Brigadier-General., The 
subordinate officers mostly take rank and pay 
in the army—assimilated rank it is called—but 
two have a special regulation of salary. These 
are: medical storekeepers, $1,490, and pay- 
master’s clerk, $1,200 a year. Some of those 
who draw their pay by virtue of assimilated 
rank have an additional allowance of $24 or 
$20 a month, less one ration (80 cents), a day. 


THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


The Adjutant-General is the principal organ 
of the commander of an army in publishing 
orders, and takes charge of the correspondence 
with administrative departments in regard to 
the wants of the troops, publishes the com- 
mander’s orders, receives reports and returns, — 
and from them regulates the details of service. 
In the field he has to establish camps, visit out- 
posts and guards, muster and inspect troops, 
form parades and lines of battle, make recon- 
noissances, arrest deserters, and receive prison- 
ers. He also has the important charge of keep- 
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ing up the strength of the army by enlistments, 
Recruiting officers are established in cities 
throughout the country, and before the war 
considerable exertion was necessary to obtain 
men enough, At present the work is much 
easier, and recruiting is very brisk. About 
15,000 enlistments expire this year, but in the 
four months succeeding October 1, 1866, the 
new recruits numbered 12,000, and if this rate 
_keeps up, the minimum strength authorized by 
Congress willsoon be reached. In consequence 
of the discontinuance of the Provost-Marshal- 
General’s office, which, during the war, had 
charge of the innumerable enrollment. offices 
established in all the States, the Adjutant- 
General now has charge of the immense and 
perplexing accounts of the Government with 
the State governments relating to volunteers 
and drafted men. To perform these respon- 
sible duties, there are the following officers: 
one Adjutant-General, Brigadier-General Lo- 
renzo Thomas; six Assistant-Adjutants-General, 
Colonels E. D. Townsend and W. A. Nichols, 
and Lieutenant-Colonels Williams, Drum, Fry, 
and Hartsuff, and thirteen Assistant-Adjutants- 
General who rank as Majors of cavalry. 


THE RROVOST-MARSHAL-GENERAL 


was ‘an officer of great importance during the 
war, but his duties have now been transferred to 
the Adjutant-General’s department, where they 
properly belong. But as an account of the 
United States Army in peace would give no 
idea of the military powers and real military 
organization of the nation, the operations of this 
bureau, which will doubtless be re-organized in 
a new war, require consideration. Congress 
passed the law creating the office, March 8, 
1863, and operations were commenced March 
17. The principal duties were the arrest of 
deserters, the enrollment of the national forces 
(that is, all the people) for draft, and the enlist- 
ment of volunteers. The first step was to make 
lists of all persons liable to military duty, who 
numbered 2,254,000 besides 1,000,516 who were 
under arms at the close of the war. When the 
bureau was established, nearly four hundred 
thousand troops were needed for the field. 
When it had got well at work, the Government 
never called for men without receiving all it 
asked for, promptly, and of good quality. The 
latter improvement was of great importance. 
In the early part of the war great losses and 
dangers were incurred by the acceptance of 
thousands who were physically incapable of 
service. Before the time of the bureau, the 
cost of recruiting 1,356,593 men was $34 per 


man. The bureau enlisted 1,120,621 at an ex-. 


pense of $9 84perman. The deserters arrested 
and returned to duty numbered 76,526. Besides 
these duties the bureau did a vast amount of 
statistical work, which will be of great value 
to the Government in future times. The phys- 
ical condition of more than a million citizens 
has been ascertained and tabulated, the casual- 
ties by sickness, wounds, and death in the 
war have been ascertained, and above all a 
sound system has been derived and thoroughly 
tested for marshaling the immense military 
powers of our country in their greatest develop- 
ment. The casualties in the entire military 
-force, as shown by official returns, are 5,221 
officers and 90,868 men killed in action or died 
of wounds; 2,321 officers, and 182,329 men died 
from. disease or accident; total 280,739, which 
does not include deaths after the men left the 
army. 


THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL 


is an officer whose duty 1s to ascertain the con- 
dition of the troops at frequent intervals, and 
note whether the army is kept in a state of 
efficiency. The inspection ascertains the dis- 
cipline of the troops and their proficiency in 
their duties, the condition’ of their camps, 
quarters, and all offices used by them or for 
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them; of the food, arms, and equipments sup- 
plied to them; of the management of the funds 
of the post, regiment, or company ; of the fidel- 
ity of the officers, in discipline, and upon courts- 
martial. In short, everything that is done or 
which exists in the army is subject to inspec- 
tion. There are four Inspectors-General, Col- 
onels Marcy, Packet, Schriver, and Hardee, 
and five Assistant-Inspectors-General, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Davis and Totten, and Majors 
Jones, Baird, and Ludington. 


THE BUREAU OF MILITARY JUSTICE, 


as its name imports, has the charge of the 
records of courts-martial and military commis- 
sions, which are sent to the bureau and there 
reviewed and filed. The pardon of military 
offenders, the remission or commutation of 
sentences, letters of instruction upon military 
law and usages, and similar subjects, occupy 
the labors of the officers. This department, in 
short, is designed to determine the regularity 
of military judicial proceedings, and to secure 
the equal administration of law throughout the 
army. It also acts as an advisory branch of 
the War Department in reference to questions 
of military discipline. The effect of war is to 
give officers in the field a wide latitude of de- 
cision in all cases of discipline, an authority 
which is removed by a return to peace. Cases 
of importance, then, have to be referred to the 
Executive, which depends very much upon the 
counsel of this bureau. While most depart- 
ments have been shrunk to smaller dimensions 
by the finishing of the war, the bureau of Mil- 
itary Justice suffers little diminution. The 
officers of the department are: one Judge- 
Advocate-General, Brigadier-General Joseph 
Holt; one Assistant-Judge-Advocate-General, 
Colonel W. M. Dunn, and ten Judge-Advocates. 
During the last year, the records of more than 
8,000 military courts and commissions were 
received and reviewed, and more than 4,000 
special reports made by this department. 


THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT 


is charged with the duty of providing the sup- 
plies of clothing, animals, equipage, forage, 
fuel, buildings, etc.; quarters and transporta- 
tion for the army, storage and transportation 
for the supplies, and has charge of all means of 
transport, from the building of a railway and 
stocking it with locomotives and cars to sup- 
plying buckets in which to carry water. It 
has its pay department, where certain inci- 
dental expenses are paid, as the expenses of 
military commissions and courts-martial, burial 
of officers and soldiers, postage and telegraph- 
ing on public business, the hire of extra duty 
men, of spies, guides, interpreters, escorts, horse- 
surgeons, and purchase of horse medicines, and 
a host of other duties which, like the occupa- 
tions of Dickens’ begging letter-writer, may be 
said to have one-hundred-and-one other ter- 
minals. Its work is as necessary to success as 
eating is to life, and often becomes as danger- 
ous and onerous as the service of the most 
active body of troops. On the march, the 
Quartermaster selects the camping-ground, and 
all the bedding, tents, and other furniture of 
the camp are supplied by him. In retreat, the 
labor that was great before becomes doubly 
difficult. The trains have to be drawn off with 
great skill, or the animals will break down and 
leaye the supplies in the road. In sieges, the 
quartermaster establishes the hospital, and at 
all times furnishes a great part of the hospital 
supplies. The organization of the department 
with the names of the present officers is as fol- 
lows: one Quartermaster-General, Brigadier- 
General M. C. Meigs; six Assistant-Quarter- 
masters-General, of whom three—Colonels 
Thomas, Swords, and Crosman—have been ap- 
pointed; ten Deputy-Quartermasters-General, 
of whom four—Lieutenant-Colonels Vinton, 
“Babbitt, Cross, and Clary—have received ap- 
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pointment; fifteen Quartermasters, and forty- 
four Assistant-Quartermasters. This was the 
staff organized by the bill passed last July, but 
it was then provided that no vacancies occur- 
ring should be filled till the numbers of Quar- 
termasters and Assistant-Quartermasters fell to 
twelve and thirty respectively. The greater 
number was authorized, because in breaking up 
there was a great deal of extra duty to be per- 
formed. Military storekeepeers are appointed 
as required, not to exceed sixteen in number. 
During the war, the business of this depart- 
ment was as great as the entire commerce of a 
large empire. Lines of railway and steam- 
shipping on the ocean and on rivers, running 
with regularity, and wholly employed by the 
department, are the greatest items in its long 
list of works performed. Many of the enter- 
prises undertaken were new to armies, and all 
were carried on with an energy which has not 
been witnessed in military movements since 
the time of Napoleon. 


THE SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT 


provides the food for the army. The daily 
ration is fixed by the President, and is at 
present 3 lb. of pork or bacon, or, in its place, 
13 Ibs. of salt or fresh beef, 18 oz. of flour or soft 
bread, or 12 oz. of hard bread, or 13 Ibs. of corn 
meal, for each man; and for each 100 men, 
15 lbs. of beans or 10 lbs. of rice, 8 lbs. of coffee 
or 14 Ibs. of tea, 15 lbs. sugar, 1 gallon of vine- 
gar, 1} lbs. of adamantine candles or 1 Ib. or 
sperm candles, 4 lbs. of soap, 3% Ibs. of salt, and 
4 oz. of pepper. Of course, the influences of 
climate and the requirements of special service 
sometimes dictate a change in the food of the 
soldiers, and officers, therefore, have a certain 
latitude allowed them in making requisitions. 
The men can, also, when they desire, call for 
dessicated vegetables for making soup in the 
proportion of 1 oz. of mixed vegetables per man, 
or for 13 oz. of dessicated potatoes. The best 
ration is a subject of great importance, and 
armies which are well fed with fresh meat and 
vegetables have a great advantage in health 
and vigor. It is fortunate that fresh beef 
transports itself, while salt meat requires a large 
provision of wagons and trains. There is not 
often, therefore, a good excuse for keeping an 
army on salt rations, which invariably keep 
the hospitals full. The head of this depart- 
ment is Brigadier-General A. B. Eaton, styled 
Commissary-General, who is assisted by four As- 
sistant-Commissary-Generals, Colonels Shiras 
and Kilburn and Lieutenant-Colonels Simpson 
and Clarke, and twenty-four Commissaries ot 
Subsistence, of whom eight are majors and six- 
teen captains of cavalry. 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


has at its head a Surgeon-General, Joseph K. 
Barnes, an Assistant-Surgeon-General, R. C. 
Wood, one chief and four assistant medical 
purveyors. These are assisted by sixty sur- 
geons, one hundred and fifty assistant-surgeons, 
and five storekeepers. ‘The duties of the 
medical department begin when the recruit 
presents himself for acceptance, and continue, 
under all circumstances, in camp, on the march, 
and in the field, often under fire, till the soldier 
throws off the blue coat and returns to his 
home. Surgeons did not hold rank in the army 
till the Mexican War, when the necessity of 
having them form part and parcel of the army, 
and not be civilian additions to it, became 
manifest. At present, their position is peculiar. 
While they are, of course, entitled to direct the 
men in case of need, their orders are not ot 
force against the contrary directions of the 
immediate commander. There is need of de- 
fining their position, as by the present uncer- 
tainty some are led to deny them privileges 
which are certainly their right. But the prac- 
tice is, that the surgeon is supreme in his hos- 
pital, and that a wounded or sick man once in 





his charge is not subject to the command of 
any one short of the highest officers, until the 
surgeon gives him his discharge. So positive 
is this power, that in the recent war a regi- 
mental surgeon successfully interdicted his 
colonel from entering the hospital. 


THE PAY DEPARTMENT 


is organized with one Paymaster-General, now 
Brigadicr-Gen. Benj. W. Brice, two Assistant- 
Paymasters-General, two Deputy-Paymasters- 
General, Lieutenant-Colonels H. W. Leonard 
and N. W. Brown; and sixty paymasters of 
the rank of major of cavalry. They settle all 
accounts with the officers, except certain com- 
mutations for quarters and fuel, which with 
some other expenses are paid by the Quarter- 
master. Army accounts are proyerbially per- 
plexing. Large amounts are disbursed in a 
multitude of small payments, and besides the 
ordinary risks of handling large sums of money, 
there are various dangers peculiar to the army. 
Besides the innumerable individual accounts 
with their drawbacks, allotments, fines, and 
debts to the sutler or the commissary, the 
method of increasing the regular pay of officers 
by extra rations is a source of great trouble. 
An inspector-general, for instance, has six 
rations a day and,.two servants. He may 
choose to live at home or at a hotel when he 
can, and commute all his rations and his ser- 
vants at a certain rate fixed by law. This isa 
fruitful cause of difficulty, and as the officer 
has to certify that he has employed so many 
servants and used so many rations, there is a 
legal fiction—that is, a legal white lie—intro- 
duced, which has a tendency to make officers 
think that it is fair to get all they can out of 
the Government. In some cases reprehensible 
practices have grown out of this, but, to the 
honor of the service, they are rare. The pay 
of officers is small enough when commuta- 
tions are counted in, and no one wants to see 
them smaller. But there is no reason why we 
should retain in our service practices which 
have grown up in foreign countries, where it is 
the fashion to invent roundabout ways for in- 
creasing the pay, instead of securing an out- 
right parliamentary vote to pay higher salaries. 
There is no reason why such methods should 
be resorted to in our army, and the time will 
come when they will be abolished. 

The dealings of this department in the war 
were so great that, at one time, more than 
$55,000,000 were in the hands of the paymasters 
in the field and at the various rendezvous. 
This was while the army was disbanding. 
The money then paid out, mostly in June, July, 
and August, 1865, was $270,000,000. In spite 
of the numerous reports in the newspapers of 
“enormous defalcations in official circles,’ the 
losses in this way were but $541,000, of which 
one half will probably be made up by the 
sureties. Including this, the cost of disbursing 
$1,029,239,000 since July 1, 1861, has been but 
seven-tenths of one per cent. The work of the 
department includes a great deal of searching 
of rolls, records, and other documents, and an 
infinite amount of checking off the demands of 
one department by the reports of another. 
This kept 850 paymasters and 400 clerks busy 
for four years and four months. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


The engineers occupy the highest grade in 
the service. They are selected, as to the 
officers, for proficiency shown as cadets in the 
Academy at West Point, the highest students 
in the graduating class being attached to this 
corps whenever vacancies occur. The enlisted 
men are chosen for strength, size, and intel- 
ligence, and are subjected to a very careful 
drill. By law the corps consists of the officers 
of engineers, ninety-five in number at present, 
the battalion of engineer troops, and the military 
academy. Their duties are of the most import- 
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ant kind. They have the charge of fortifica- 
tions in regard to their planning, construction, 
and repair, perform topographical and survey- 
ing duties in the field, and present plans for 
the attack and defense of works; lay out field- 
works, roads, etc.; in the advance they form 
part of the vanguard to remove obstructions 
and lay bridges; in retreat, they form part of 
the rear-guard, to destroy bridges and works 
and erect obstructions. Their functions being 
generally confined to the most elevated branch 
of military science, they are not allowed to 
assume, nor can they be ordered upon, any 
other duty, except by special order from the 
President. They are charged with the dis- 
bursement of all money connected with their 
corps. In times of peace, they are often em- 
ployed on important works, such as railroads, 
canals, etc. Topographical engineers are a 
branch of the service which makes surveys 
and maps of the country through which an 
army is to pass. The officers of the corps are: 
Brigadier-General Richard Delatield; Colonels 
Bache and Brewerton; Lieutenant-UColonels 
Cram, Bowman, Barnard, Cullum, Benham, 
Humphreys, Macomb, Simpson, Sitgreaves, and 
Woodruff. 
THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


has charge of all artillery, large and small, used 
in the service. It inspects and proves all pieces 
of ordnance, shot, shell, small-arms, side-arms, 
and equipments; directs the construction of 
all cannon, carriages, and their equipments, 
and the forges and traveling workshops, for 
their repair; inspects and proves the powder 
and other ammunition, and establishes arsenals 
for the manufacture and store of arms. To 
this department is committed the important 
charge of the weapons of the army. It carries 
on a constant course of experimenting, with a 
view to the perfecting of arms, which has 
become so important a question in late years. 
The officers of the department are: Brigadier- 
General A. B. Dyer; Colonels W. Maynadier 
and W. A. Thornton; Lieutenant-Colonels R. 
H. K. Whiteley, P. V. Hagner, and R. A. 
Wainwright; six majors, and nineteen captains. 


THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


of the Army is Colonel Benjamin F. Fisher. 
At present, the duties of his office are contined 
to translating and recording the signal mes- 
sages sent by telegraph and otherwise, during 
the war. In active times, this bureau becomes 
a very important branch of the service. Not 
only are the officers employed to transmit mes- 
sages from the commander to distant stations, 
but they occupy the front of the army, and 
keep a constant watch upon the enemy. Great 
vigilance and shrewdness are necessary; they 
often engage in battle, and their service, even 
in times of quiet, are dangerous, from their 
exposure in advance of the army. 
THE MILITARY ACADEMY 


was located at West Point, in 1802, after the 
subject had been discussed for many years. 
So early as 1776, the establishment of a military 
academy was advised by a board of officers 
appointed to inquire into the state of the army. 
It suffered at first from a lack of organization 
and concentration, and has suffered almost every 
year since by unwise legislation. Even with the 
great lesson of the war before them, Congress 
for years systematically refused to adopt the re- 
commendations repeated from year to year by 
different boards of visitors, and there have even 
been strong efforts to do away with the school 
entirely. With great exertions the number of 
students was raised from 150 to 292, a year ago. 
The last board of visitors recommended the 
increase of the cadets to 400, and the introduc- 
tion of competitive examinations as a means of 
obtaining cadets, in place of the present polit- 
ical method of giving a certain number of 
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be disposed of by the Members of Congress. 
The competitive plan—the only one worthy of 
an intelligent and liberal people — will un- 
doubtedly be adopted in time, if not by the 
present Congress. The admission to the Acad- 
emy has been and still is «absurdly easy—for a 
long time nothing but reading, writing, and 
arithmetic being required. A ward school in 
the city, or a district school in the country, is 
capable of fitting candidates for the highest 
school of science in the United States. The 
consequence of this is, that the course of study, 
covering four years, is overcrowded, and yet 
the officers are not satisfied with the character 
of the studies, but unable to lessen the unneces- 
sary minor branches, are still forever trying to 
crowd in more of the difficult sciences. The 
number of students since the commencement 
is about 5,000, and the number graduated is 
2,150. It is a popular notion that the disci- 
pline and tasks imposed at the Academy are 
tyrannical and injurious. But the contrary is 
true. The labor required is severe,* but the 
care taken of the cadets’ health is such that 
they are almost certain to leave West Point in 
a condition of bodily vigor which can not be 
matched by any other school in the country. 
The five head students in each class are attach- 
ed to the army register, and when vacancies 
occur in the Engineer or Cavalry corps, they 
are offered to the highest men in the gradu- 
ating class. The remaining students go into 
service as second lieutenants of infantry. 


CAVALRY. 


Of the ten regiments now in service, six were 
in the old army, and to these were added two 
white and two colored regiments. The first 
and second lieutenants of the new regiments 
were selected from officers and soldiers of the 
volunteer cavalry, who had served two years 
with a good reputation. Two-thirds of the 
higher grades were filled in the same way, 
and one-third by officers from the regulars 
who had served two years in the war. A 
cavalry regiment consists of twelve companies, 
organized in three battalions. It is commanded 
by one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, and three 
majors. The colonel’s staff consists of two sur- 
geons, one adjutant, one quartermaster, one 
commissary, one chaplain, seven regimental 
sergeants, musician, and veterinary surgeon. 
The company is organized with one captain, 
one first and one second lieutenant, eleven non- 
commissioned officers, and fifty privates. The 
strength of a company is 64 men minimum, 
and 84 men maximum. The total strength of a 
regiment is 786 minimum, and 1,186 maximum. 
The term of enlistment is five years. 

The President has authority to call out one 
thousand Indians to serve as scouts in the Ter- 
ritories, and these, when employed, receive the 
pay of cavalrymen. 


INFANTRY. 


There are forty-five regiments in the service, 
of which nineteen belonged to the old army. 
Nine of these had twenty-four companies each, 
and these, by adding six companies to each 
regiment, became twenty-seven new regiments 
of the uniform standard of ten companies each. 
A regiment is officered by one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, one major, one adjutant, 
one quartermaster, and six non-commissioned 
officers. The company organization is one 
captain, one first and one second lieutenant, 
nineteen non-commissioned officers, and fifty 
privates minimum, or one hundred maximum. 
A company contains 72 officers and men at its 
minimum strength, and 122 at its maximum. 
The regiment contains 721 minimum, and 1,281 
maximum. 


[In our next we shall complete our sketch of 
the Army, and give an account of the United — 
States Navy.] 
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Communications, 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 





THE ATLANTIC GOLD FIELDS.— 
CANADA MINES. 


Tue truth that “distance lends enchantment,’ is 
forcibly demonstrated by the fascination which remote 
enterprises exert over ambitious minds. Ventures of 
trade often seem desirable to the daring merchant just 
in proportion to the interval through which they extend; 
and foreign conquest has always found its strongest in- 
centive in this romantic cause. 

The quest for the precious metals is no exception to 
this principle. Distance has never failed to magnify the 
wealth of mines since the early days when Ophir became 
a word.to kindle the imaginations of men. Peru and 
Darien were long ago able, respectively, to dazzle the 
eyes of European peoples, the most diverse in character 
and purpose; and Mexico, within our own immediate 
knowledge, had a charm sufficient to draw dangerously 
from their cautious path the feet of the most impassive 
of European rulers. 

The history of our own wonderful colonization of the 
Pacific slope of our continent is still being made; and 
a most curious feature of it is the fact, now rapidly being 
demonstrated, that the Atlantic slope is itself rich in the 
very wealth that tempted its citizens away from comfort, 
safety, and family ties, to found golden states in the 
midst of distant wildernesses, at a fearful cost of time, 
and toil, and money, and often of life itself. 

The precise value of the Atlantic gold mines is not yet 
known, so amazingly have they heen neglected; but 
enough is learned to show them to be of great extent 
and surprising richness. That a formation of gold- 
bearing rock reaches from the Gulf of Newfoundland to 
that of Mexico is as certain as the @istence of the 
auriferous strata of California and Montana; and numer- 
ous foct have already been discovered, where the volcanic 
forces have collected the gold in such quantity and 
position as to warrant its extraction. This is true of 
the extremes in Nova Scotia and Georgia; the official 
reports from the former showing a large and steadily 
increasing profit from the aggregate of its mines already 
wrought; and private accounts from the latter rendering 
it sure that only capital and skill are needed to make the 
enterprise there equally remunerative. 

So far as known, however, the golden ore is found 
most abundantly in Canada. The De Léry gold mines, 
near Quebec, haye long been known, in a dim and indis- 
tinct way, as giving great promise; but, till quite lately, 
this impression has rested on the alluvial gold incidentally 
found in the soil, and not at all on any knowledge of 
deposits in rock. The abundance of this alluvial gold, 
however, has been something extraordinary, and was 
proven oyer twenty years ago; but the interest created 
by the discoyery, and which reached as far as Paris, had 
no more important result than to secure for Charles De 
Léry, Esq., the seignior of the tract, and his heirs, a 
cession from the crown of all the minerals contained in 
the soil. This Royal Patent became an immediate bar- 
rier to private enterprise ; and the mining interest of the 
entire region suffered an almost total eclipse, which seems 
to have endured to a very recent period. It is but little 
more than a year since the control of the property passed 
into the hands of a strong corporation known as the 
“De Léry Gold Mining Company,” organized under 
Royal Letters Patent, and composed of the best men in 
Canada and New York. 

This Company had a large amount of slow work to do, 
in negotiation, etc., before coMmencing operations on 
the property: but they have already extensively pros- 
pected their field, finding gold to be present nearly 
everywhere in the soil, often in startling abundance; 
and discovering immense veins of auriferous quartz, 
assaying very richly. They have also constructed one of 
the best quartz mills on the continent, with crushing 
and amalgamating machinery complete, which they pro- 
pose to put at work experimentally in the spring, in 
order to test by working process the qualities of their vari- 
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ous ores, preliminary to the erection of others more ex- 
tensive and efficient. The infancy of practical gold- 
mining in Canada may be judged by the fact, that thés zs 
the first quartz mill ever erected in that province ; but so 
well are the Canadians themselves becoming convinced 
of the value of the mines, that other parties are already 
preparing to follow this example, and it can not be long 
before other mills will be at work in the same neighbor- 
hood, and practical results be attained, which, if they 
justify the confidence of the investors, will make the 
Chaudiére gold mines the focus of an excitement quite 
unparalleled on the Atlantic coast. When it shall once be 
demonstrated that mines, practically as rich as those of 
California or Australia, can be had on favorable terms, 
within twenty-four hours of New York, nothing can re- 
strain a flow thitherward of American capital, which will 
stir the valleys of Canada with unprecedented activity, 
and startle the quiet habditans from their slumbers 
among the traditions of two centuries brought by their 
forefathers from the banks of the Seine and the Loire. 
Mining, like any other business, can be prosecuted 
either as an industry ora speculation. When prosecuted 
legitimately, and with caution and judgment, probably 
no other industry pays so richly or so surely, in spite of 
the unnecessary dangers encountered in rash and distant 
operations which merit the disaster they provoke. It is 
this legitimate industry on which we must rely to de- 
velop the mineral wealth of the Atlantic slope; and we 
are assured that it may be done so safely as to make it 
desirable to use domestic capital, and retain the profits 


at home. 
> e-———— 


MODE OF CREATION.—No. 2. 


THE argument was used, in the first paper on this sub- 
ject, that “all forms of creation, organic and inorganic, 
are by gradual stages of accretion, from the simple to the 
complex, @. é., from a single cell, germ, nucleus, or atom, 
with gradual additions made to each cell, germ, nucleus, 
or atom, before a compound organized system or inor- 
ganic mass is produced; or, in other words, nothing is 
made instantly whole, but always in parts accreted.” 

Such must, necessarily, have always been the mode of 
creation, since in the very nature of things no other 
method was ever possible, as that which is compounded 
of parts could never have been made instantly whole, as 
there must have been time required in the accretion of 
each part; thus giving positive age to the matured com- 
pound—whether organic or inorganic, Thus we observe 
of the blood, which is different from all other liquids, as 
the microscope shows it distinctly to be composed of in- 
dividual globules, which roll over each other, like round 
shot, in circulating through our system. Now it is 
patent that there was a time, in the animal fcetus, in 
which the very first globule of blood was acquired, then 
a second, third, and so on, through all the stages of 
development, until the matured form was acquired, when 
millions upon millions of such accretions of globules 
compose the whole body of blood. Will any one say that 
time was not, necessarily, required for all such accumnu- 
lations? and that in the very nature of all compounded 
things, being made up of parts, that the accretion of the 
parts (one added to another) is not an absolute sub- 
divided time for each accretion, and the measure of these 
times added, as requisite for the matured mass ? 

The same inevitable rule applies to all cells, gradually 
accreted to form bones, muscles, tissues, etc., ere the 
matured animal, compounded of many organs, each with 
their myriad parts, could be acquired. And this same 
rule applies, with equal force, to all compound matter, 
being composed of once separate parts drawn together 
and assimilated, whether for organic or inorganic 
accumulations. 

It must now be apparent that all compounds, being 
made up of parts, must have acquired time in the com- 
pounding; therefore an organized body could not be 
made instantly whole, no more than a rock strata, a 
mountain, an ocean, or a world could be produced with- 
out accretions of the once separate parts, each with its 
minutely subdivided time in compounding, for the 
eyentual production of the mass, with its corresponding 
accumulation of time; therefore no animal or tree, or 
eyen minutest detectable object (all evidently com- 
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pounded and capable of further division, as science can 
not yet detect the ultimate atom) ever was created in- 
stantaneously whole. 

Now it follows, as a corollary, since no types, animal 
or vegetable, were ever created instantly whole, that they 
must have all derived their being from previous organ- 
isms; and thus by divergence, by varying accretions, 
must the different types have attained their existing 
forms; and so, retrospectively, have each derived theirs 
from preceding forms, successively back to the first de- 
rivative organized germ, cell, or globule. An organized 
being could not have its parts accreted unless sustained 
by another organization (mourishment from without 
being the individual source of accretion within), however 
much variation or divergence may have taken place, in 
the form of accretion, to produce a new variety by such 
changes. Thus our progenitors must have passed through 
the lower grades of creation. 

It must not be inferred that I necessarily mean the 
passage of one type into another type by gradual develop- 
ment or divergence, as each type (four only being recog- 
nized) may have had its original formulative germ; but 
that the development from their respective germs has 
by gradual divergence produced all the existing varieties 
of each; and therefore, retrospectively, that the present 
complicated varieties have each arisen by divergence 
from the lower or less complicated forms down to the 
original germ of ¢ach type, as the only means of susten- 
tation for individual growth. 

None, I suppose, will dispute with Prof. Agassiz that 
the four primary types of animal organization had each 
their low scale of representation in very early fossilifer- 
ous strata, and perchance co-existing; but these early 
representative forms, particularly the vertebrata, were 
so simple in construction as but very remotely to be 
classed with the advanced aud nighy compheated forms 
of existing mammalia, and finally of man. As Prof. 
Agassiz admits of only four types, does he also admit 
that the present highly organized representatives of the 
type, vertebrata for instance, have ascended by diver- 
gence from their lower forms, successively from their 
lowest representative? or does he definitely claim that 
each new form or variety has had a separate origin or 
creation? Ifthe latter, the world of investigators would 
like to be informed how he imagines an instantaneous 
creation of a matured individual capable of reproduc- 
tion; or the creation of a complicated individual in any 
way short of parentage? How was it ever possible to 
create the first specimen of a warm-blooded animal, in 
full maturity, out in the cold, without parental sustenta- 
tion for his gradually accreted parts? The many organs 
and myriad parts of each, comprising a complicated in- 
dividual form, are, necessarily, the growth, in time, by 
accretions from food originally furnished by vegetation, 
and always assimilated by mastication, heat, and diges- 
tion first supplied by the parent, and afterward continued 
by acts of the individual. 

By this same process must all individuals have received 
their early growth by parentage, in each of the four types, 
retrospectively, through their inferior or less complicated 
forms, down to the lowest organism or simple formu- 
lative germ of each type; hence, in the ascending scale, 
divergence must have been tae,order of progression to 
existing forms, or else the types could not have become 


| more complicated; and so derivatively has man a distant 


relation, in order of time and events, with all the lower 
forms of his type of orgatization. 
Such conclusions do rot admit the carping questions 


assumed to divide gzientists, as reported by Prof. 
Agassiz in his recent Brooklyn lecture, *“‘ Whether the 
world grew out of itself, or was the work of an intel- 
ligent Creator,” but thus concedes a higher formulative 
ower and forethought in creating all existing forms 
rom a law of development governing a primary germ of 
each type, than sreative superintendence of each indi- 
vidual product’ m could possibly imply. There must 
have, also, bee 1 a nucleus for every globe, by which at- 
traction upoy. the ultimate atoms of space has by accre- 
tion alone compounded their masses, through varying 
but always absolute subdivided time in each accretin 
atom. Herein consists that wondrous formulating law o 
creation, attraction, by which a single atom, as a nucleus, 
has accreted atom upon atom, to form a mass, a cell, and 
a germ, each with its ordained-like accretions (as a 
general fact), with occasional trivial variations, to the end 
of producing, in the lapse of incalculable ages, all exist- 
ing masses and varied forms of animate and inanimate 
objects, through Almighty Forethought, Beneficence, and 
Power. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 
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SHAKER COMMUNITIES. 





Tue Society of Shakers originated in England in 1770; 
but now they are exclusively confined to the United 
States, where, in 1860, they had eighteen Communities, 
with some 4,000 adherents. These are located in five of 
the States, as follows: New York, three; Massachusetts, 
four; Connecticut, one; Ohio, four; Kentucky, two; 
Maine, two; New Hampshire, two. These communities 
are subdivided into families of from two to eight, each 
of which is distinct, having and managing its own 
pecuniary and temporal interests; so that the famédlies 
in a Society do no more have their property ‘in com- 
mon’”’ than do the Societies themselves, except as they 
are bound together by the strong ties of a common faith. 

Shakers may (in some sort) be considered an offshoot 
from the Society of Friends. About the year 1747, some 
members of the Society of Friends, who had become 
subjects of the extensive religious revival that followed 
the last great advent of Spiritualism which occurred in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, formed them- 
selves into a Society, of which James and Jane Wardley 
were the leaders. Of this little Society Ann Lee and her 
parents were members. Their worship was remarkable 
for great physical manifestations and spiritual illumina- 
tion—‘‘ going forth in the dances of them that make 
merry,’’? even on the Sabbath-day. This excited the 
opposition and persecution of the orthodox professors of 
the Established Church, who imprisoned Ann Lee as a 
Sabbath-breaker. 

In177%0. while in prison, Ann professed to have received 
special revelations, by the inspiration of the same Christ- 
Spirit that had inspired Jesus at the time of his baptism 
by John. 

In virtue of this manifestation, her followers have ever 
since termed her Mother Ann, and they call Jesus Father 
Jesus; this (with them) being the ‘‘marriage of the 
Lamb,”’ Ann being the “wife who had made herself 
ready” for the spiritual conjunction. 

In 1774, Mother Ann and eight followers, by the direct 
instruction from spirits to each one of the company, 
emigrated to America, and settled at Watervliet, seven 
miles from Albany, N. Y.; and, in 1779, a violent religious 
excitement added greatly to the number of her converts, 
and Mother Ann instituted the Shaker Order, as now 
existing. 

Between 1787 and 1793 eleven Shaker settlements were 
made; aud since that time seven additional churches 
have been organized. Generally two or three families, 
of from fifty to two hundred persons each, live near 
together. 

Everywhere their gardens and buildings are models ot 
neatness. A large dwelling-house, divided through the 
center by wide halls, is erected for each family; the 
males occupying one side and the females the other. 
They have one excellent notion—that idleness is a sin. 

In their extensive gardens, they raise nearly all kinds 
of herbs, fruits, flowers, and vegetables. They are 
especially famous for their brooms and garden-seeds, 
ketchup, and apple-sauce. They like fat cattle and 
handsome horses; and each Community has a school- 
house for the education of the children they adopt. 

They believe in spiritual manifestations, and exhibit 
their inspiration in a most striking manner, which has 
given them the appellation of Shakers. 

They have a ministry, composed of two brethren and 
two sisters, who haye the oversight of one or more 
Societies; and each family in every Society has four 
elders, two brethren and two sisters, who have the charge 
of the family. The temporalities of each family are cared 
for by two deacons and two deaconesses. The property 
of a family is held in common. The members of the 
Society are not permitted to marry. 

The Shakers hold that God is dual, there being, in the 
Deity, an Eternal Father and Mother, the Heavenly 
Parents of man; and that the revelation of God is pro- 
gressive. That God was first known as a Great Spirit, 
to Abraham ; then, to Moses as the ‘‘Great I Am,” the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and finally, to a 
select few, in the Holy of holies, as ‘* Jehovah’”’—He, 
She—Father and Mother. That the revelation of Christ 
was also progressive, being first known only as ‘the 
Lord from heaven, a quickening Spirit,” visiting Jesus; 
then as his guardian Spirit, making him known as Jesus 
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Christ, Jesus the Anointed. But that, in the second 
appearing, or second influx of the Christ-Spirit, to Ann 
and her followers, Christ is known as the Resurrection 
Order of Angels, who dwell in the high and holy heavens, 
where no generative man or woman ever penetrated, or 
ever will, except as they pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death, as did Jesus and Ann, By this, they 
mean that the reproductive spirit in male and female, 
beginning in childhood and ending in marriage, is 
crucified, and a heavenly spiritual union, like that of 
Jesus and Ann, is formed. 

Thus Christ, or a Christ-Spirit, was manifested in 
Jesus as Father, and in Ann as Mother; ‘tthe Two 
Anointed Ones that stand by’ (as mediators between 
God and man) ‘the Lord of the whole earth.” 

The doctrines of celibacy, non-resistance, non-partici- 
pation in earthly governments, salvation from sin, com- 
munity of goods, present revelation, and eternal progres- 
sion, they claim to have received from the Christ-Spirits, 
with whom all true Shakers are in perpetual rapport. 

They believe in the existence of four heavens and four 
hells, in the spirit-world, as having stood, and still stand- 
ing, like the substance to the shadow, in juxta-relation 
to the four grand Dispensations, by which they distin- 
guish one period of the religious spiritual progress of the 
race from another. The first three, the Antediluyian, 
the Mosaic, the first (or Male) Christian Dispensations, 
have been and are in full tide of life, on the outward and 
inward earths; and these are all states and places of 
probation. 

Not so the fourth, or non-generative heaven, where all 
good Shakers go; as will also all those in the other three 
heavens and hells, who shall ultimately receive the 
Resurrection or Christ-faith, of ‘‘ forsaking all” the 
rudimental principles and elements of those three Dis- 
pensations, which are of the ‘‘lusts of the flesh, of the 
eye, and of life’’—the family relation of private property, 
of parents, brothers, sisters, kith and kin—for a celibate 
and a celestial property relation in the inner heavens 
with them. 

Spiritualism has encouraged the Shakers to hope for 
abundant accessions to their ranks; but in this hope 
they have been disappointed, and their growth is very 
slow. But itis a fact worthy of note, that they are the 
only people on this continent, if not in the world, who 
have maintained for more than eighty years a system of 
living one of the fundamental principles of which is 
Community of Property. 

P.S. by a Shaker. The writer of the above is mis- 
taken. We are not ‘‘disappointed” in regard to the 
increase to our Order from among the Spiritualists. We 
feel more certain now than ever before of ‘hat as a final 
result. F. W. EVANS. 

Mount LEBANON, Cot. Co., N. Y. 


a 


OPPRESSED WOMAN’S SOLILOQUY. 





[Aut questions have at least fwo sides, and many have 
more. Witty persons, who love the ludicrous, will have 
their fun, no matter whom they hit. Here is the ex- 
pression of a Buckeye on a political question. Just hear 
the saucebox talk :] 

To vote, or not to vote, that is the ‘* question.” 
Whether ’tis better for the sex to submit 
To be ground down by the “‘ lords of creation,” 
Or don the trowsers, go forth to all Jabor, 
And thus gain a chance to ‘‘ vote ?” 

To vote; to work ; 
EnovueH! And by that work to say we reach 
The ‘‘ dallot-box.”’ That is more, aye, far much more 
Than we bargained for. We merely wished to ‘ vote,” 
But not to do your labor. To vote; to work ; 
To work! to take man’s place—aye, there’s the rub; 
For in that place of his what ¢7éals come, 
When we shall have shuffled on the trowsers, 
Must make us pause. There’s the respect 
That renders our fate so endurable ; 
For who could bear the task of providing 
The clothes for youngsters, the false hair for mothers— 
The bills of milliner’s, the laundress’ bills, 
The vermilion for her cheeks, and a thousand 
Other things that none but patient husbands know, 
When he would his own leisure buy 
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With a bare ballot? Who would office bear, 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

While “man,” the theme of all our preaching, 
Would take our places in the drawing-room 
And at the piano, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear our petticoats, 
Than fly to trowsers and their labors ! 

Thus ‘‘ equality”? makes cowards of us all; 
And thus our native zeal for “female suffrage” 


* Is calm’d by “equality of labor ;” 


And brilliant visions of our destiny, 
With this regard, fall again to earth, 
And leave us at our ‘‘ stations,” ‘ 


—————=- 0 <0 


A Goop. Lrerrrr.—One of our recent 
graduates, a young man from Wales, now residing in 
Pittston, Pa., sends us the following: 


Dear Frrenps: I feel very thankful to you for your 
kindness—you have tied me in bonds of friendship ; and 
whether T shall have the honor to be a co-worker in the 

hrenological field or not, I shall remember you on the 

ecture-platform, or wherever my lot of labor may be cast 
through life. 

Tam also very thankful to all the members of the class 
for their kindness toward me. My English is too cold 
to express my gratitude, yet I am not able fully to do it 
in Welsh. I have nothing but best wishes with which to 
repay them, nor do I desire to see any of them in need of 
sympathy ; my hope is picturing a life of success to them 
all in spreading the good seeds of truth, and I hope all of 
us shall be congratulated as faithful servants. Let us be 
honest, faithful, earnest, and industrious, having a desire 
and spirit to do good, and faith in God for progress, 

Yours, in a spirit of thankfulness and love, 

H. W. EVANS. 


———~=¢- <> —____ 
WILD FLOWERS. 


BY FRANCES LAMARTINE KEELER, 


c.T. L. 


I Love the wild flowers that grow everywhere; 

They are chilled not by sorrow nor touched by despair; 
They bloom on the hill-top, o’er meadow and plain, 
And keep us not searching forever in vain. 


I love the paldilily, the violet blue, : 

The wind-flower’s frail blossoms of delicate hue ; 

The frost-flower that’s kissed by the autumn’s cold breath, 
That fades not through tempest and yields not to death. 


I love the dear wild flowers so lowly and meek, 

My eyes see their lips move, my soul hears them speak ; 
They are sadly neglected by haughty and cold, 

And left in the silence to wither and mold. 


But dearly I love them! they lighten earth’s gloom, 
And strew the dark pathway that leads to the tomb ; 
And if in yon bright land they bloom fresh and fair, 
I will love heayen better because they are there. 


———~@ +. 


SUFFERING IN THE Soutu.—The fol- 
lowing to our address explains itself. 


LANCASTERVILLE, 8. C. This district is in_a state of 
starvation, and unless émmediate relief is aftorded from 
out the State, numbers must perish. Moreover, the few 
horses left them by the desolating army must die, and 
leave our people the horrible picture of a famine in the 
coming year. 

I have written to ‘tthe Southern Relief Committee,” 
and referred them to you for character. Do, if you 
please, callon these gentlemen, and direct their attention 
especially to our case, and advise them to direct whatever 
they may please to send us as I have advised in my letter 
to them. Ihave also written to the Rey. H. W. Beecher 
and Peter Cooper to exercise influence in our behalf, 
Please confer with them. 

I have much to say on science, but the surrounding 
troubles suppress my scientific studies. You know from 
this that our people must be in great distress. 

Yours, ete., J. F. @. M. 


[Measures dave been adopted all through the North to 
send aid and comfort to the sufferers in the South. All 
who wish to contribute may do so, through the various 
reliable committees, and thus avoid falling into the hands 
of begging impostors who flood the country.] 





Merapuysics.—The term metaphysics orig- 
inated with the followers of Aristotle. They 
collected his treatises on natural science and 
called them T% Qvoima—physics. Then they 
arranged other treatises on philosophical sub- 
jects and entitled them Ta perapudima—pbeyond - 
physics or not included in them. 
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Literary dlotices. 


[Al works noticed in THe PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. | 








Tur BrotrnaerR Soxuprers. A 


Household Story of the American Con-' 


flict. By Mary S. Johnson. New York: 
N. Tibbals. Cloth, $1. 


A very well-written story. No attempt 
at glittering or passional description, but 
a clear, unyarnished, portrayal of such 
natural events as occurred with multiplied 
frequency during our recent struggle. The 
book is fitted for the Sunday-school library, 
being written with sufficient simplicity to 
convey to the juvenile mind some correct 
impressions of the nature of the great 
conflict. 


MarsHauw’s Line ENGRAVING 


OF PRESIDENT Lincoun. Boston and 
New York: Ticknor & Fields. 


It is not difficult to find words of approval 
when a subject demanding consideration 
possesses genuine merit. The portrait 
mentioned challenges us to point out a 
defect either in the likeness or the style of 
execution. We must pronounce the India 


“proof sent us the best portrait, in all 


respects, that we have seen of the lamented 
chief magistrate. Though the honest fea- 
tures of Mr. Lincoln are delineated with all 
the ruggedness which was theirs in life, 
yet the masterly hand of the artist has in- 
vested them with a wonderful softness 
which is indescribable. We have the 
honest, sturdy Abraham Lincoln, and also 
the genial, affectionate, sympathizing 
President; the varied expressions of coun- 
tenance for which he was remarkable are 
admirably blended in this portrait by 
Marshall. Those who are in want of a 
truthful picture of President Lincoln will 
find this entirely satisfactory. 


TeMPERANCE Carecuism, for 


Bands of Hope and other Temperance 
Societies. By Rey. James B. Dunn. 
New York: National Temperance So- 
ciety. Price, 12 cents. 


A capital thing, worthy the perusal of 
all. If our authorities would place a copy 
on the reading table of every family in the 
nation, it would be a good operation, 


Tue American’ Horticut- 


TURAL ANNUAL for 1867. Illustrated. 
New York: Orange Judd & Co. Price, 
75 cents. 


This beautifully illustrated compilation 
of useful agricultural and horticultural in- 
formation arranged in concise paragraphs, 
deserves a cordial welcome from every 
agriculturist. The many suggestions with 
which the ANNUAL abounds, founded on 
the experience of some of our best florists 
and fruiterers, constitute it a little ency- 
clopedia in its way. —— 


Country Quarters. A Love 


Story. By the Countess of Blessington. 
Three volumes in one. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. Paper, $1 50; 
cloth, $2. " 


Some publishers in American literary 
centers seem to apply their energies and 
means to the reproduction of cis-Atlantic 
literature of a character, in our opinion, ill 
adapted to the tastes of the educated. We 
like to see good foreign books reproduced 
in this country, but we would avoid the 
trash of the European publishers. Peterson 
Brothers have lately reprinied in a neat 
form several English novels of considerable 
merit, and ‘‘Country Quarters” is by no 
means the poorest. The ‘Countess of 
Blessington” has long enjoyed a reputation 
as a powerful portrayer of social life, and 
this child ofther pen well evinces her ability 





‘to their pecuniary advantage. 





ees 





in that department. The locale of the story 
is Ireland, and the representations of Irish 
character are very natural, not to say 
amusing. 


Woopsurn Grance. <A Story 


of English Country Life. By William 
Howitt. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street. Price, $2. 


English country life has seldom been so 
successfully portrayed in its quiet beauty 
and simplicity as Mr. Howitt has exhibited 
it in ‘‘ Woodburn Grange.’ The story has 
its scene in that part of Nottinghamshire 
through which flows the beautiful Trent, 
and which includes Sherwood Forest, 
famed as the retreat of the outlawed Robin 
Hood. Among this romantic scenery the 
author lived for many years. He deprecates 
the unhappy influences of the detested 
game laws, by which, in England, a man’s 
liberty is estimated as of less value than 
the life of apheasant. This subject is called 
up by the extensive game preserves which 
abound in that locality—to be found in 
which is often a matter of years of im- 
prisonment, or even transportation. In 
pleasant apposition to this are the descrip- 
tions of a fete at a Quaker’s villa in the 
country, of Quaker life in London, and of 
a Quaker wedding. 

The mental deterioration of the English 
aristocracy, caused by a life of idleness, 
luxury, and rank through generations, is 
strikingly shown; and all through the 
book the antagonism between hereditary 
noodledum and honest labor rising into 
wealth is well defined. In short, it is a 
picture of English country life, as interest- 
ing and instructive as it is truthful. 


Tot PostHumous Papers oF 
THE Prick Wick CiuB. By Charles Dickens. 
With original Illustrations, by 8. Eytinge, 
Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Diamond 
edition. Cloth, $1 50. Post-paid, $1 5. 


This, by some critics considered the best 
creation of the wonderfully fertile brain of 
Dickens, comes to us in a shape and at a 
price well calculated to increase its popu- 
larity. When we look at the numerous 
engravings by which the edition is en- 
livened, although they possess not the 
highest artistic merit, but are nevertheless 
executed in fair keeping with the text, and 
at the large amount of composition, we 
feel ourselves inwardly commiserating 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields for putting forth 
the volume at so low a figure. We sup- 
pose, however, that they think the demand 
for it will be heavy, and the ultimate result 
Well, so 
mote it be, 


FreNcH witnoutT A Master. 
In six easy Lessons, on the ‘‘ Robertson- 
ian Method.” By A. H. Monteith, Esq. 
Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Price, 40 cents, 


This text-book contains approximations 
in English orthography to the French pro- 
nunciation. Itissaid to be highly esteemed 
in England as a vehicle toward that very 
difficult attainment, a correct pronuncia- 
tion of the French. ; 


Cannon FrAsuEs AND PEN 


DasuEs. By Claes Martenze. New 
York: W.H. Kelley & Co. Cloth, $1 50. 


Poetic language is generally considered 
or allowed to be beyond reason. It is 
more or less fervid, extravagant, or gorge- 
ous, according to the frenzy of the poet 
This volume is made up of philosophy, 
speculation, legend, and narrative, all 
neatly and pleasantly invested with poesy’s 
tripping measure. We have glimpses of 
the recent war from the loyal side; sharp, 
moral thrusts at society; a legend of an 
old New England colony five hundred or 
more years before Plymouth Rock was 
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heard of, and other imteresting features. | the usual quota of interesting vehicular 


Our poet, like many of his class, evidently 
has Ideality and Marvelousness large, with 
moderate Continuity and Perception. 


Recorps or Frvze Years. By 
Grace Greenwood, author of “ History of 
my Pets.” ‘* Recollections of my Child- 
hood,” ‘‘ Merrie England,” etc: Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields: Price, $1 50. 

Mrs. Lippincott’s pleasant pictures of 
home-life are always attractive, but in this 
recent volume she gives us glimpses of life 
as she caught them in various conditions 
and circumstances. Childhood, maturity, 
town, country, peace and war, receive the 
attention not simply of her intellect in cold 
abstract theorizing, but the inner regard 
of her heart, and are dealt with from the 
stand-point of the mother, the friend, the 
benefactor, who would have all things con- 
ducive to happiness. » 

‘A Few Plain Words,” although written 
on the ‘‘ situation” in the early progress of 
the war, is still fresh, sprightly, and enjoy- 
able, showing that some evomen can ap- 
preciate great political questions, and write 
understandingly about them. “A Taste 
of Camp Life’? is an admirable picture of 
soldier fare and soldier comfort. 





GARDENING FoR Prorrr. A 
Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. Mlus- 
trated. By Peter Henderson. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. Price, 15 cents. 

Mr. Henderson, a gardener and horticul- 
turist well known to the horticultural 
world, has in this interesting volume 
given us the results of practical effort. The 
work is no compilation of dry recipes and 
indeterminate theories, but a ripe exhibit 
of the author’s own experience. He has 
been a successful gardener, and he is not 
unwilling, as most successful men are, to 
impart the real sources and essence of his 
success to others that they may be profited. 
Let every man who has garden room keep 
this volume on his table for perusal and 
reference. 

APpPLETON’s MATHEMATICAL 

Serres. Of these text-books we have 

received: 

A PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By G. P. Quack- 
enbos, A.M., the well-known author of 
** School Text-Books.”? Price, 40 cents. 

AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By the 
same author. Price, 60 cents. 

A Pracrican AnitHMeEtic. By the same 
author. Price, $1. 

The features which chiefly recommend 
these instruction-books to us are simplicity 
and thoroughness. The progress of a child 
in the study of arithmetic is exceedingly 
slow and tedious at the best. Mr. Quack- 
enbos has endeavored to accommodate his 
beoks to the respective grades of intelli- 
gence exhibited by the child, the boy, and 
the youth, making advancement sure but 
almost imperceptible. The numerous ex- 
amples for practice are interesting in them- 
selves, and serve to fix all the more firmly 
the principles involved. In fact, the sub- 
ject is even made attractive, being invested 
with pleasing illustration and witty re- 
mark, and that, too, in perfect keeping with 
the nature of the subject. Such are the 
text-books we want in every department 
of education, commencing with complete 
ignorance and very gradually rising to 
complete mastery. 

It seems to us that Mr. Quackenbos has 
so simplified the study of arithmetic, that 
the veriest child can take hold of it with 
genuine zest. 

THe CoacH-MaxkeERs’ 

Montuty for March comes out with a new 

feature, a serial on English carriage-horses, 

by Charles Dickens. Besides this, there is 














matter. Price 50 cts. specimen numbers. 





Tue Carnoric Worp, a 
magazine of general literature and science, 
completed its fourth volume with the March 
number. The fifth volume commences 
with the April number. It is edited by 
the Rey. I. T. Hecker, and published, at $5 
a year, by Lawrence Kehoe, 145 Nassau 
Street, New York. This is the leading 
Roman Catholic magazine in America. 
Those who may wish to be informed as to 
the present state of that religious body, 
may find such information in the Catholic 
World. 

Demorsst’s YounG AMERICA 
is a handsomely printed little magazine, 
amply illustrated, and filled with just such 
matter as will please young folks. It is 
published at $1 50 a year, single numbers 
15 cents. Address W. J. Demorest, 473 
Broadway, New York. Send for a sample 
number. ; 
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[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting +] 














In THE WORLD, NOT OF THE WORLD. 
Thoughts on Christian Casuistry. By Wm. 
Adams, D.D. Cloth, extra, 50 cts. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 
oF RuRAL AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR AL- 
MANAC FOR 1867. With 120 Engravings. 
By J.J.Thomas. 35 cts. 

THE MetTHopist ALMANAC FoR 1867. 
16mo, pp. 58. Paper, 15 cts. 


Mimacies oF HEAVENLY LOVE IN DaILy 
Lirze. By A. L. O. E. 16mo, pp. 197%. 
Cloth, $1 10. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE PREPARATION, AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND PROPERTIES OF NI- 
TROUS OXIDE, PROTOXIDE OF NITROGEN, 
on Laucuine-Gas. By G. T. Barker, 
D.D.S. 8vo. pp. 61. Cloth, $1 25. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEM- 
IstRY, including Analysis. By John Bow- 
man, F.C.S. Edited by Charles L. Bloxam, 
F.C.S. With 107 Illustrations. Fourth 
American from the Fifth Revised London 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 351, Cloth, $2 50. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. Designed for the 
uses of Practitioners and Students of Med- 
icine. By Austin Flint, M.D. Second Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. S8vo, pp. 957. 
Cloth $7. 

Stories oF Many Lanps. By Grace 
Greenwood. Illustrated. Sq. 16mo, pp. 
viii., 206. Cloth, $1 5. 


ANNALS OF A Quiet NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By George Macdonald. 12mo, pp. 381. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Tue History or A MovuTarun oF 
BreaD, and its Effect on the Organization 
of Men and Animals. By Jean Macé. 
Translated from the Eighth French Edition, 
by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. First American 
Edition, revised from the Seventeenth 
French Edition. 12mo, pp. 398. $2 25. 


American LrAves: Familiar Notes of 
Thought and Life. By Samuel Osgood. 
12mo, pp. 380. Cloth $2. 

Tue War CLAIMANT’S GUIDE: a Man- 
ual of Laws, Regulations, Instructions, 
Forms, and Official Decisions relating to 
Pensions, Bounty, Back Pay, Prize Money, 
Salvage, Property Lost or Destroyed, ctc., 
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etc., and the Prosecution of all Claims 
against the Government, growing out of 
the War of 1861-1865. By George W. Raff. 
Large 12mo, pp. viii., 477. Sheep, $4 50. 
THE AMERICAN PRINTER: & Manual of 
Typography, containing Complete Instruc- 
tions for Beginners, as well as Practi- 
cal Directions for Managing all Depart- 
ments of a Printing-office. With several 
useful tables, etc., etc. By Thomas Mac- 
kellar. 12mo, pp. 336. Cloth, $1 '%5. 


Tue Drap Letter: an American Ro- 
mance. By Seeley Regester. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 308. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue BriIpE oF LLEWELLYN. By Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. 12mo, pp. 550. 
Paper, $1 75. 

HistoRY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
from the Earliest Period to the Adminis- 
tration of President Johnson. By J. A. 
Spencer, D.D. Illustrated with Steel En- 
gravings. 4to, pp. 2,000. New York: 
Johnson, Fry & Co. In Numbers, Monthly. 
Per No., 50 cts. (By subscription only.) 


THE MopERN PRACTICE OF AMERICAN 
MACHINISTS AND ENGINEERS. Including 
the Construction, Application, and Use 
of Drills, Lathe Tools, Cutters for Bor- 
ing Cylinders and hollow Work gener- 
ally, ete., etc. Together with Workshop 
Management, Economy of Manufacture, 
the Steam-engine, Boilers, Gear, Belting, 
etc. By Egbert P. Watson. With 86 En- 
. gravings. 12mo, pp. 276. Cloth, $2 75. 


THe CHuurcnH ALMANAC for the year of 
of our Lord 1867. 16mo, pp. 64. 35 cts. 


THe Famity CHRISTIAN ALMANAC. 
10mo, pp. 60. Paper, 15 cts. 


THE AMERICAN GARDENER’sS AsSSIST- 
ANT. In three parts. Containing Com- 
plete Practical Directions for the Cul- 
tivation of Vegetables, Flowers, Fruit- 
Trees, and Grape-vines. By Thomas 
Bridgeman. New Edition, revised, en- 
larged, and illustrated. By G. Edwards 
Todd. 12mo, pp. 152, 211, 166. $2 75. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE FRONTIER. 
16mo, pp. 290. Cloth, $1 50. 


THE CRITERION: a Means of Distin- 
guishing Truth from Error, in Directions 
of the Times. With four letters on.the 
Eirenicon of Dr. Pusey. By A. Cleveland 
Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. 12mo- 
pp. 129. Cloth, 85 cts. 


CoNSERVATIVE SurGERY. as exhibited in 
Remedying some of the Mechanical Causes 
that Operate Injuriously both in Health and 
Disease. With Illustrations. By H. G. 
Davis, M.D. Svo, pp. 314. Cloth, $3 50. 


A CoMPLETE List OF.BOOKSELLERS, STA- 
TIONERS, AND NEWSDEALERS IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES AND THE CANADAS. ByJohbn 
H. Dingman (with C. Scribner & Co). 8vo, 
pp. 118. Cloth, $5 50. 


Stupies, by John A. Dorgan. Third 
Edition. 12mo, pp. viii., 228. Cloth, $1 75. 


Tur DRAYTONS AND THE DAYENANTS. 
A story of the Civil War in England. By 
the Author of ** Chronicles of the Schon- 
berg-Cotta Family.”? 12mo, pp. 509. $2. 


Tests oF TruTH. Replies to Letters 
of a Skeptical Friend, on the Teachings of 
Nature and Revealed Religion. By Dayid 
Dyer. 12mo, pp. 209. Cloth, $1 50. 


GILBERT STARR AND His LESSONS. 
Glance Gaylord, 16mo, pp. 383. $1 75. 


Sermons, Experimental and Practical. 
An Offering to Home Missionaries. By 
Joel Hawes, D.D. 12mo, pp. 407. $1 '%5. 


HEAVENWARD ; a Collection of Hymns 
and Poems of Consolation. Svo, pp. 516. 
Cloth, gilt, extra, $4 50. 


By 





How To BE BEAvuTiruL. 18mo, pp. 44. 
Cloth, 30 cts. 

THe KettTLe Crus. Christmas Tales 
for Children. By Cousin Virginia. 16mo, 
pp. 159. Cloth, $1 25. 


Tur LirrL—e Book AND ITS TRAVELS. 
18mo, pp. 24. Half leather, 85 cts. 


READING WitTHouT TEARS; or, A Pleas- 


ant Mode of Learning to Read. Part 
Second. By Mrs. Mortimer. Sq. 16mo, 
pp. 292. Cloth, $1 50. 


My Scaruet SHawt. <A Wife’s Story. 
18my, pp. 68. Cloth, 40 cts. 


THe Psatm Kine: a Collection of Sa- 
cred Music, consisting of Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, Chants, ete., etc. Including 
also a full Elementary Department, with 
sprightly and animated Glees and Choruses 
for convention and singing-school practice. 
By T. E. Perkins. eMusic 8vo, pp. 368. 
Boards, $1 75. 

Nuts ror Boys To Crack. By Rey. John 
Todd, D.D. Sq. 16mo, pp. 287. Cloth, $1. 

THE PLAY-GRoUND; or, Out-door Games 
for Boys. A book of Healthy Recreations 
for Youth. With 124 Wood-cuts. 16mo, 
pp. 120. Boards, 60 cts. 

THE Book oF Cowon PRAISE; a Col- 
lection of Music adapted to the Book of 
Common Prayer. By the Rev. W. Staun- 
ton, D.D. Music 8vo, pp. 336. $2 25. 

An Ego- 
12mo, 


THe Story oF A STOMACH. 
tism. By a Reformed Dyspeptic. 
pp. 60. Flex. cloth, 75 cts. 

FarrH UNWIn’s ORDEAL. By Georgina 
M. Craik. Sq. 16mo, pp. 321. $1 50. 

TuE Hunpson, from the Wilderness to 
the Sea. By Benson J. Lossing. Tllus- 
trated by 326 Engravings on Wood, from 
drawings by the Author, anda Frontispiece 
on Steel, Sm. 4to. pp. vii., 464. Cloth, 
gilt, $11. 

THE GIFT OF THE FATHER; or, Thoughts 
for the Weary. By Rey. C. Battersby. 
18mo, pp. 122. Cloth, 90 cts. 


First YEAR IN Evurore. By George H. 
Calvert. 12mo, pp. 303. Cloth, $2. 

STuDIES OF OUR ENGLISH; or, Glimpses 
of the Inner Life of our Language. By M. 
Schele de Vere, L.L.D. 12m, pp. vi., 365. 
Cloth, $2 %5. 

Puiure Il. or Sparn. By Chas. Gayarré. 
With an Introductory Letter by George 
Bancroft. S8vo, pp. iv., 306. $3 50. 

Tue Macnotia. By T. W. Parsons. 4to, 
pp. 58. Cloth, $5. 


A NEw GUIDE TO THE SHEET-IRON AND 
BorLER-PLATE ROLLER: containing a Se- 
ries of Tables showing the Weight of Slabs 
and Piles to produce Boiler Plates, and of 
the Weight of Piles and the Sizes of Bars 
to produce Sheet-Iron, etc., etc. Estimated 
and Collected by C. H. Perkins and J. G. 
Stowe. $2 75. 


HiistoRyY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
FROM CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO GREG- 
ory I, Completing the History of Ancient 
Christianity. In Two Vols. 8vo. Cloth, 
per vol., $4. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
oF Human Nature. A Lecture before the 
London College of Preceptors, Oct. 10, 1866. 
By E. L. Youmans, M.D. 16mo, pp. 41. 
Paper, 30 cts. 

A YANKEE IN CANADA, with anti-slavery 
and reform papers. By Henry D. Thoreau, 
Author of ** Cape Cod,” etc. 12mo. Cloth» 
$1 50. 

THe GIRAFFE HunTER. By Captain 
Mayne Reid, Author of “The Desert 
Home,” etc. With illustrations. Price, 
$1 50. 
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Eo our Correspondents. 


Questions or ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere tdle curiosity. 
Questions of personal . interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the ‘‘next number.” Your 
‘*Best THoueuts”’ solicited. 


An Orper For Books, JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by étself. 
Questions for this department—To CoRRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


Specran Norice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JouRNAL. 
Queries relating to PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOL- 
ogy, PuystogNomy, PsycHoLoey, Err- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, Oo” the gene- 
ral SCltENCE OF MAN, 2véll still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 





Eea SHELLS AND CHICKEN 


BoneEs.—From what source does the chick 
in the egg derive material for its bones? 
and how does it accomplish the necessary 
and prvper arterialization of its blood? 


Ans. The shell of the egg is principally 
composed of phosphate of lime, the mate- 
rial which forms the bulk of the bones of 
allanimals. The shell is porous to a lim- 
ited extent. During the earliest stages of 
incubation, thousands of minute follicles 
are formed on the inner surface of the shell, 
constituting media of communication be- 
tween the body of the chick and the shell. 
These absorbents take up the microscopic 
atoms from the internal surface of the shell 
and convey them to the interior of the body, 
where they are built up into the bones form- 
ing the skeleton. In this way, as the chick 
increases in size and strength, and requires 
more oxygen, and consequently more air, 
the porosity of the shell is gradually in- 
creased; so the shell which forms the pris- 
on-house of the little chick is made weaker 
and weaker, while the chick is increasing 
in strength, till finally, having taken the 
material which forms his prison-walls to 
add to his own strength, he bursts from 
his prison, and enters the world of life and 
light. 

Pouire Manners. — Will 
you please state the proper manner of in- 
troducing and being introduced to stran- 
gers—especially to ladies ? 

Ans, The answer to this question, and a 
thousand others that are useful and inter- 
esting, will be found in our work extitled 
‘* How to Behave.’’ Price %5 cents. 


Appetire.—Can the organ 


of Alimentiveness, when unusually large, 
be wholly restored to its natural condition 
by abstinence ? 


Ans. We think any abnormal develop- 
ment, and any abuse of any power of mind 
or body, so changes one’s nature and des- 
tiny, that there is no such thing as thor- 
oughly eradicating the influences. For 
instance, any wrong act is a fact, and it 
produces some effect, and that effect must 
modify the man’s life and being. But this 
is an abstract idea. Practically, one can 
give up rum, coffee, or tobacco, and appear 
to recover entirely, and even come to dis- 
like with extreme disgust that which he 
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once was crazy to enjoy. Organs, by 
proper abstinence, will become weakened 
and changed. 


Heap MrasvrEemMeEnts.—In 


measuring heads, say from ear to ear, over 
Firmness, where do you begin, and where 
do you terminate ? 


Ans. We beyin and end in the very open- 
ings of the ears. In measuring around the 
head, we begin about an inch above the 
root of the nose, and pass across the most 
prominent part of the middle of the back 
head. 


Soiprer.— What organs are 
required to make a good soldier ? 

Ans. A good soldier should be a good 
man, well organized in body, and have a 
strong will, strong energy, and good sense. 
Aman could be what would be denomi- 
nated a good soldier, with good, fair 
common-sense intellect, and the fighting 
element strongly marked. But the soldiers 
that live in history are nen of high-toned 
moral feeling, and fight only for glorious 
principles. 

GARDEN OF EpEn.—Where 


was the Garden of Eden supposed to have 
been located ? 


Ans. The description given in Genesis 
is brief, obscure, and, in appearance, le- 
gendary. The story of Eden has generally 
been accepted literally by scholars, but 
many writers are of the opinion that the 
Garden of Edem is only a figurative ex- 
pression, not intended to indicate any 
actual locality on earth. In the Septua- 
gint it is called Paradise—that is, a park 
or pleasure garden. The Bible says it was 
watered by a river, which, issuing forth, 
branched into four streams, named Pison, 
Gihon, Hiddekel (or Tigris), and Euphrates. 
These rivers water a considerable extent 
of country, so that the geographical posi- 
tion of Eden has never been positively 
determined. Josephus and several of the 
fathers conceived that Eden was a term 
denoting the entire region between the 
Ganges and the Nile. Calvin, Huet, Bo- 
chart, and Wells have concluded in favor 
of Kornah, in Babylon, not far from the 
Persian Gulf; Reland, Calmet, Hales, Fa- 
ber, and J. Pye Smith, in favor of Armenia ; 
Le Clere, in favor of the rezion of Damas- 
cus; while the modern German school ot 
biblical critics have sought the cradle of the 
human race in Bactria, or,Cashmere, or the 
region lying to the north of it, a part of 
which is to this day called Indyana, the 
“Garden.” It may be mentioned here, 
that the Mohammedans believe Eden to 
have been in one of the seven heavers— 
some say the moon—and that the expul- 
sion from Paradise consisted in Adam 
being cast down upon the earth. In the 
course of four thousand years, however, 
the course of rivers existing there has been 
so materially altered, that any hope of 
locating Eden is now past. It has become 
a general opinion, that the spiritual signifi- 
cance of this story is what principally con- 
cerns Christians. 


ARE there any organs which 


aman can cultivate, by which he can im- 
prove or make steady a fickle mind ? 


Ans. Yes; Firmness and Continuity 
minister to this result. . 


In Love.—Inquiries like the 
following are usually answered privately ; 
but in the hope of setting other young 
men right, we publish this, with answer: 


‘“*Can you tell me any way or cure, to 
set aside a chronic longing for the society 
of women? My Adhesiveness is exces- 
sively large, and there is ové woman in my 
mind I can never cease thinking of—not 
even for a single hour. My thoughts are 

ure—so is she. Mutual love animates us. 

am not at present in a pecuniary condi- 
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tion to make her my wife. As the matter 
stands, what can I do to turn my mind in 
another channel? I believe actually if I 
can’t find other subjects to think of, a 
lunatic asylum will be the ultimate result. 
Oh, horrible! Give me advice, and send 
on your bill. Truly yours, etc. 

Ans. No harm can come from pure, un- 
selfish, well-directed affection. But when 
love becomes idolatrous, when it is ‘‘ all- 
absorbing,” and threatens to dethrone the 
reason, it is dangerous, and no longer pure 
or spiritual. Lust is love perverted. The 
way to manage such feelings is to bring 
them into subjection to the moral sense, 
and under religious influences. With 
Christ for one’s guide and constant soul- 
companion, the social feeling or affections 
will not monopolize the man. The affec- 
tions are to be sanctified by godliness, 


and subordinated to the religious and the 


The above is inordinate. 


Monomanta.—N othing, per- 
haps, is stronger proof of the truth of that 
phrenological principle which recognizes 
an organ in the brain for each mental pow- 
er than the manifestation of monomania. 
Some are insane through fear, some through 


spiritual nature, 


7 Hope, some through Self-Esteem and Ap- 


: So of lotteries. 


_ —such as the filthy fellow, 










probativeness, some through Acquisitive- 
ness, some through the love element, some 
through the intellectual faculties, others 
through the religious feelings; and each 
specific kind of mania is referable to some 
organ or class of organs, one of which may 
be deranged, while all the rest are compara- 
tively healthy. No other system of mental 
philosophy explains at all these singular 
though very common phenomena, 


Girr EnterprisEs.—To half 
a hundred inquirers, we beg to state that 
ali such concerns are “not to be trusted.” 
Gamble in these games of 
chance if you will, but we beg of you not 
to ask our agency in this slippery, tricky 
work. We can not, must rot, eél/ not do it. 

DruNKEN PHRENOLOGISTS. 
—A correspondent writes us from Warren, 
Ohio, inquiring about the reputation of a 
person calling himself a phrenologist, who 
recently visited that place, remarking that 
he was charged with drunkenness, and 
with something even worse than that. Who 
was he? We trust no one will hold this 
office responsible fur such conduct. 

Why isit that Phrenology must be cursed 
with some of the worst characters among 
men? Why doimpostors, who fail in every- 
thing else, put ‘* Prof.’’ to their ugly names, 
and go forth to swindle unsuspecting peo- 
ple? It is said, ‘tthe better the bank, the 
more numerous the counterfeits.” And the 
more difficult the profession, the more nu- 
merous the quacks dabbling in it. It is cer- 
tainly so in medicine,and it is so in Phrenol- 
ogy. Noris the Church exempt. There are 
black sheep in all the flocks, just as there 
was a Judas among the twelve. We are 
im the receipt of letters daily, asking us 
what of this, that, and the other vagabond 
self-styled 
* Prof.” Livingston, recently turned out of 
Barnum’s monkey show—and of ‘‘ Prof.” 


- somebody else, who cheated a poor printer 


out of his pay for advertising, and a hotel 
keeper out of his board. But we can not 


_ publish the names of these scamps who 


sail under false colors, and practice piracy 
- . 

on an over-credulous people. It will bea 
fafe rule to count every phrenologist, who 
 dishonestly puts ‘‘ Professor”’ to his name, 
an impostor. Boot-blacks, clowns, and 
chimney-sweeps may play the jackdaw, 


\ but honest men will not attempt to shine 


_ in borrowed plumes. 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Getrring Rrapy.—Our en- 
gravers are at work on portraits for future 
numbers of the A. P.J. We are getting 
ready for the new volume to commence in 
July next, when we shall enlarge our 
borders, give more matter, and increase 
our subscription rates. The editor is de- 
termined to make this not only a first-class 
magazine, but € MODEL MONTHLY in every 
sense. We would lead other publishers in 
mechanical execution, as well as the people 
in new ideas. Of course we shall keep 
economy in view, in all our projects; we 
should dike to make a JouRNAL worth $4, 
$5, or &6 a year, but at present will try to 
be content with $3, which will be the sub- 
scription price after the first of June next, 
for vols. 46 and 47. —— 


Evropran GuipE-Booxs.— 
See a list, on another page, of the best 
works for travelers and tourists through 
the Old Country. These works are all 
printed in the English language, and may 
be received by return mail, at any post- 
office in the United States or the North 
American British Provinces. If preferred, 
the books will be forwarded by express. 
No one should go abroad without these 
works. Ignorance in a foreign country is 
most expensive, while knowledge is econ- 
omy. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. —It is 
gratifying to be able to serve ourselves, 
our friends, and the public at the same 
time. The large circulation of our JouRNAL 
renders it a very desirable medium through 
which to reach intelligent, enterprising, 
go-ahead people. We try, by exercising 
considerable vigilance, to exclude from our 
pages anything calculated to mislead or 
deceive the reader. Of course, we can not 
hold ourselves in any way responsible for 
the promises of advertisers, or for the 
quality of the articles advertised. But we 
will not, knowingly, insert anything of a 
fraudulent character, like lotteries, gift en- 
terprises, patent medicines, etc. The 
thing must, at least, be useful or orna- 
mental to get into this JournaL. Readers 
will discriminate. It affords us special 
pleasure to fill the orders of our patrons 
with really useful articles, including good 
books. 


WE are indebted for many 
of the excellent photographs of eminent 
Universalist clergymen, engraved in our 
present number, to Mr. R. A. Lewis, 
photographer, 160 Chatham Street, New 
York, as well as for those of other dis- 
tinguished clergymen, whom we may, at a 
future time, take pleasure in presenting to 
our readers. , 











In an early issue of our 
JOURNAL an article, by our friend and con- 
tributor Hon. John Neal, on the “Study 
of Languages,” will be given to our readers. 
The perspicuous and convincing series of 
papers on the ‘* Phrenological Theory of 
Man’s Organization’? will be continued 
until the subject has received a thorough 
handling from the theological, physiologi- 
cal, and metaphysical points of view. In 
the course of this series it will be seen by 
the careful reader that the chief objections 
to mB enolagy. are dispassionately consid- 
ered, and their errors exhibited in the 
light of sober reason and common sense, 
Very many questions addressed to us from 
interested correspondents have already 
found, or will find, definite answers in the 
substance matter of these papers. 

We have also in preparation ‘‘ Contrast- 
ed Sketches of Pe nor Franklin and An- 
drew Jackson,” which will appear in our 
next number. 
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Mr. Perrer Kerry, a young 
lawyer—formerly of New York, now of 
Iowa—is lecturing on Phrenology. The 
papers speak of him as an orator of great 
promise. He is too sensible to permit 
himself to be dubbed “‘ Dr.” or ‘‘Professor,”’ 
before haying these honors conferred on 
him by the properly constituted authorities. 


Tur American Institute have 
resolved to hold an exhibition in 1876 -—the 
one hundredth year of American Indepen- 
dence — of American industry and art. 


They hope that by that time there will bea 
suitable building in the city for such a pur- 
pose. At present there is none, but nine 
years may produce great changes for the 
better in this fast country. 
Correcrion.—Messrs. Boyer 
and Ancona, of Pa., in our Jast ntimber 
should have been classed as Democrats in- 


stead of Republicans. 





Reapers are referred to the 
list of cHoIck BOOKS announced in our 
present number. We commend them as 
among the best of their class. Copies 
will be sent by return post or express, at 
prices annexed. 


Gustuess. 


eee 








[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.} 





Wuat tis A SEwine MacuHine? 





It is a machine for making clothing and 
doing Sewing of all kinds. 

Does it make the same kind of stitch that 
a lady makes with her needle? 

No; it makes other kinds. 

What are they called? 

“Tock Stitch,’ “Chain Stitch,” and 
“Double Chain Stitch.” 

What is the difference? 

Here is a picture of the Lock Stitch, as 
the thread looks when stitched into the 
cloth, only this is made larger and coarser 
that you may see it better: 




















































































































No. 1.—Lock Stircew. 
It is made with two threads, one on each 
side of the cloth, and ‘*locked”’ together in 


the center. Hence it is called the ‘* Lock 
Stitch.” It can not be pulled out, nor 
rayeled, and there is only a single line of 
thread on each side of the seam. 

1s the seam strong and firm ? 

Yes; just as firm as the cloth when 
properly made. It is the principal stitch 
made by sewing machines since their first 
invention. 

How much thread does it take for a yard 
of seam ? 

About two yards and one half. 

What is the principal machine that makes 
the Lock Stitch? 


THE WHEELER & WILSON MACHINE. 
What is the ‘‘ Chain Stitch?” 
Here is a picture of it. 





No, 2.—CHAIn STIToH. 
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It is such a stitch as the ladies make in 
knitting and crocheting, and it can be 
raveled in the same way. 

Is it much used in Sewing ? 


No; because the seams made with it pull 
out so easily. Think of garments coming 
apart when one is in the street. 

How much thread does it take for a yard 
of seam? 

About four and a half yards, or nearly 
twice as much as the ‘t Lock Stitch.” 

What is the principal machine making 
this stitch? 

The Wilcox & Gibbs. 

What is the ‘* Double Chain Stitch? 

It is very much like the Single Chain 
Stitch, but is made with two threads. 


Here is a picture of it. 







SARS 
NES 


No. 3.—Dovus.e CHa &t1Tcu. 


Can it be raveled ? 

Yes; and shows a ridge on one side. 

What makes that ridge on the under side 
of the seam ? 

It is the looping and knotting of the two 
threads used. 

Does that do any harm ? 

Yes; it wears off when garments are 
washed and ironed, It does not look well 
unless as embroidery. Ne one would like 
a handkerchief hemmed with it, or any 
seam made that shows. A handsome 
stitch, you know, only shows a single line 
of thread. 

How much thread does it take for a yard 
of seam? 

About six and one half (644) yards. The 
most of any machine. 

What machine makes this stitch ? 

The Grover & Baker. 

Who use Sewing Machines ? 

The Wheeler Wilson are used by 
Seamstresses, Dress Makers, Tailors, 
Manufacturers of Shirts, Collars, Skirts, 
Cloaks, Mantillas, Clothing, Hats, Caps, 
Corsets, Ladies’ Boots and Shoes, Linen 
Goods, Umbrellas, Parasols, etc. They 
work equally well upon silk, linen, woolen 
and cotton goods, with silk, cotton, or linen 
thread. They will seam, quilt, gather, 
hem, fell, cord, braid, bind, and perform 
every series of sewing, making a beautiful 
and perfect stitch, alike on both sides of 
the article sewed. 

How many Wheeler & Wilson’s machines 
have been sold? 

Nearly 300,000. 

How fast can the machine work? 

The Wheeler & Wilson Company has 
prepared tables showing, by actual experi- 
ments of four different workers, the time 
required to stitch each part of a garment 
by hand, and with the Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine. Subjoined is a summary 
of several of the tables: 


BY MACHINE, BY HAND, 









Hrs. Min. Hrs. Min. 
Gentlemen’s Shirts ...1 15001425228 
Frock Coats >.2a0s.s AEROS. «os Owsley 
Satin Vests.... ...... 1 Ber fo frome okt) 
Linen Vests .......... 0 isis. Wies« ee 
Cloth, Pants iccee.e.: 0. eek Oar e sO 
Summer Pants 0 AD. a8 00 
Silk Dress...... BEL ABs spit Oh. ce 
Merino Dress...... erat Race ater 
@slico Dress: .o... ances 0 Sante Olsson 
Cliemise <5, vu, sec oee.s% a inde aceire eat G 
Moreen Skirt/yosy sas’. 0) yoe80. cet TOS 2T 
Muslin’ Skirt fecceen . <Oseee G0 vane: Caveat kt 
Drawers....... Sent OFS PBs sees. a6 
INIPREDYeANs thee. wk ee Lecce ae kU, eee: 
iy a.'y 0) 0) « a eee O.s2. 16222. 4, 52.16 
PIAITIEA PEON «is ciste so Onn. e RON oudi wes eed: 
NUMBER OF STITCHES MADE PER 
MINUTE. 
By With 
Hand. Machine. Ratio. 
Stitching fine Linen...23...... 640. wes. 28 
Stitching Satin:. ......24.05.. BQ ik esters 22 
Htitehing Silky cove OU css ae BOOS sts. 18 
Seaming fine Cloth....18...... OUT Nes es 15 
Patent Leather, fine 
Stitching ........... LY eRe Uibiestes eto 
Fitt’g Ladies’ Gaiters .28...... BOO. Paes 18 
Stitching Shoe Vamps.10......210......21 
Binding Hats.......... Ba crusts Us goin lb 


When the machines are driven by power, 
the ratio is much higher—1,500 and 2,000 


() 


os OS ee 


‘ —Christian Standard, Cleveland, O. 
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stitches per minute not being an unusual 
average, 

Think how much time is sayed by using 
the machines. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. 


The proportion of thread used in making 
the various stitches is as follows: 

“Lock Stitch, 1; ‘*Chain Stitch,” 1 
8-10ths; ‘* Double Chain Stitch,” 2 5-10ths. 

Prob. 1. Ifa ** Lock Stitch’’ machine uses 
10 cents worth of thread and silk in a day, 
how much would it use in a year of 300 
working days? Ans., $30 worth. 

Prob. 2. How much would a_‘ Chain 
Stitch’? machine use in doing the same 
amount of sewing? Ans., $54 worth. 

Prob. 3. How much would a ‘* Double 
Chain Stitch’? machine use in doing the 
same amount of sewing? Ans., $75 worth. 

Prob. 4. There will be ultimately at least 
a million of sewing machines used in the 
country; at the above rate. what value of 
thread and silk would be used annually if 
all of one kind were used? Ans., ‘* Lock 
Stitch,’? $30,000,000; ‘* Chain Stitch,’ $54,- 
000,000 ; ** Double Chain Stitch,”’ $75,000,000 
worth. 

Prob. 5. What value of thread would be 
wasted by the ‘“ Chain Stitch?” Ans., 
$24,000,000. 

Prob. 6. What value would be wasted 
by the ‘‘Double Chain Stitch?’ Ans., 
$45,000,000. 

Prob. 7. If there be 6,000,000 of families 
jn the United States, how much would it 
cost to send each a weekly newspaper at 
$1 50? Ans., $9,000,000. 

Prob. 8. How much to send a monthly 
magazine at $2?. Ans., $12.000,000. 

Prob. 9. How much would remain of the 
$45,000,000.0f waste for Missionary, Educa- 
tional, and Charitable purposes? Ans., 
$24,000. 

Is it wicked to waste things? Yes. 

Then, what sewing machine should be 
used? Ans., ‘‘ WHEELER & WILson’s Lock 
Stitch SEwine MaAcHINeE.”’ 








For tHe Laprres.—The 
Fashion Magazines are all recommending 
Bradley’s celebrated Duplex Elliptic or 
Double Spring Skirt as the most graceful 
and elegant as well as the most durable 
and economical skirt made. 

See advertisement. 


Our ScHootpay VIsIroR.— 
A first-class Illustrated Magazine. 82large 
double-column pages every month. Some 
of the ABLEST AMERICAN WRITERS 
contribute regularly. ‘‘A most valuable 
aid in the cause of Juvenile education.”— 
N.Y. TRIBUNE. ‘We take pleasure in 
commending it.’— 1. Y. Independent. 
“A sound, healthful magazine for the 
family and school.”—S. S. Times, ‘* One 
of. the most attractive and cheapest peri- 
odicals published.”—PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. ‘Variety. enough to suit 
every shade of juvenile taste.”—Pittsburg 
Commercial. ‘The most sprightly and in- 
teresting of the magazines for the young.” 
“ Tt 
has no equal to our knowledge.”—Rural 
New Yorker. ‘* The names of its contribu- 
tors alone give it character.’’— Utica (NV. Y.) 
Ewening Telegraph. “Tt is calculated to 


instruct and amuse without filling the 
mind with worthless fancies.’”’—Phdadel- 
phia Evening Telegraph. ‘*'The music is 
worth the subscription price.”—Canada 
Christian Advocate. 

taF> Terms $1 25 a year. Toclubs $1. 
Valuable premiums for clubs. Rare in- 
ducements to agents. Specimen numbers, 
ten cents. Agents wanted in every school, 
and at every post-office in the United 
States. The attention of teachers is par- 
ticularly invited. 

Address J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 


Publishers, 424 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
; it 


phia, Pa. — 





THe Movement - Curr. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment: by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. 
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QuaAcKENBOS’s TrExt-Books. 
The only books for progressive teachers. 

“The singular excellence of all Quack- 
enbos’s School-books is well known to the 
educational community. They are gener- 
ally admitted to be the best manuals on the 
subjects of which they respectively treat.” 
—J. W. BuLKiEY, City Sup’t of Schools, 
Brooklyn. 

Quackenbos’s Avrithmetics. 
PracricaL, $1. ELEMENTARY, 60 cts. 
Primary, 40 cts. 

The best Arithmetics before the public. 
The fullest on all the branches of Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, teaching the methods 
actually used by business men. The brief- 
est in their rules and analyses, and the 
most practical and varied in their examples. 
The only Arithmetics that recognize the 
recent important changes in financial 
matters—the only Arithmetics in all re- 
spects up to the times. 


Quackenbos’s Grammars. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, $1 20. First Book 
IN GRAMMAR, 50 Cts, 

Clear, consistent, philosophical, ingeni- 
ous in explanation, and bold in their re- 
forms, these books simplify the subject 
incredibly, and enable the learner to speak 
and write correctly with one half the labor 
of any other system. Hosts of recommen- 
dations in our Circular, from prominent 
teachers, who pronounce these unqualified- 
ly THE BEST GRAMMARS EXTANT. 


Quackenbos’s Histories. 

IntustTRATED History U. 8. Brought 
down to 1866. $2. 

Primary History U.§8. The book for 
beginners. $1. 

The City of Brooklyn has just introduced 
into its Public Schools, to the exclusion of 
all other text-books, Quackenbos’s Arith- 
metics, Grammars, Natural Philosophy, 
Composition, and Rhetoric. The Gram- 
mar is also officially adopted as the text- 
book for Common Schools in the States of 
Maryland and California, the cities of 
Rochester, New Orleans, Charleston, New- 
port, Columbus (Ohio), ete., etc. 

Specimen copies mailed to teachers at half 
the above prices. Favorable terms made for 
introduction. 

Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publish- 
ers, 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Hyerrn Home. — At 
this establishment ail the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





Hientanpn Warer-Cure,— 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Laughing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, December, 
58), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 

Send for a circular. 
Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


Mrs. E. De La Vereng, M.D., 


149 CarLTOoN AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 


WATERS’ SQUARE AND Up- 
RIGHT PrANos, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
OrGANS, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers andclergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New ‘-octave Pianos for 
$275 and upward: Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS. 
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[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad. 
verlising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 








Dr. Jerome KippEr’s GEN- 


UINE Srx CURRENT MACHINE received the 
highest premium at the American Institute. 
All others pretending to have six currents 
are only the old trick revived, of the tor- 
pedo principle of one current taken over 
and over from the different metallic parts. 

Dr. Hammond, late Surgeon-General of 
U. 8. Army, in speaking of my improved 
apparatus, says that it is ‘‘the best yet de- 
vised in any country, for the treatment of 
disease.”” The magnetism of the current 
AB is far greater in power than the so- 
called ‘‘direct and to and fro” current 
machine, which latter is proved by the 
records filed at Washington, to be only an 
abortive attempt to get a patent for a new 
name applied to the common machine, 
with two coils. Send for circular. 

Address DR. JEROME KIDDER, 480 
Broadway, New York. 


TEMPERANCE Cutmes.—The 
National Temperance Society have just 
published a new Temperance Hymn and 
Tune Book, of 128 pages, comprising a 
great variety of New Music, Glees, Songs, 
and Hymns designed for the use of Tem- 
perance Meetings and Organizations, 
Bands of Hope, Glee Clubs, and the Home 
Circle. Many of the Hymns have been 
written expressly for this book, by some 
of the best writers in the country. The 
Odes of the Sons of Temperance and Good 
Templars are given in full, and_set to ap- 

ropriate music. The book is Edited by 
Vu. B. BRapBuRY and J. N. STEARNS, 
and contains over 150 Hymns and, Tunes, 
which will be found worthy of the great 
and. noble Cause they are intended to ad- 
vance. Price, in paper cevers, 30° cents, 
single copies; $25 per hundred. Price, in 
board covers, 35 cents, single copies; $30 
per hundred. J. N. STEARNS, Publish- 
ing Agent, 172 William Street, New York. 
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Herautp or HEAtLru. 


» ANNOUNCEMENT No. 1. Mrs. R.B. Glea- 
son, M.D., is writing a series of LerrerRs 
vo Lavres, for the Herald of Health. 

ANNOUNCEMENT No.2, Moses Coit Tyler 
is furnishing a series of papers, called 
MINUTES OF AN ATHLETIC CLUB, for the 
Herald of Health. They are exceedingly 
fascinating and valuable. 

ANNOUNCEMENT No. 3. Professor Rufus 
King Browne is furnishing a series of 
illustrated papers, called the PHysroLoai- 
caAL ANATOMY AND PiysroLoey or MAN. 

ANNOUNCEMENT No. 4. Henry Ward 
Beecher is furnishing an articlé monthly, 
and the one in the April number is hisdis- 
course on the duties of medical men, 
preached to medical students by request. 

Besides this, each number contains more 
than fifty other articles of great merit and 
value. See full prospectus, February 
Phrenological Journal. Address MILLER, 
woe & CO., 15 Laight Street, New 

ork. 





To Book Buyers!!! Zo 
Sunday-Schools. Our stock of Sunday- 
school books includes all the latest and 
best books from all the publishers, 

School District, Family, and General 
Libraries—many times these Libraries can 
be made up for half the price usually paid. 

THEOLOGY 
is a specialty withus. We donot hesitate 
to say that ours is the place for the Theo- 
logian to buy his books, and also station- 
ery. Sermon Paper, every style and price. 
el ag Kp & Co., 87 Park Row, hae! 
ork, 





Aw ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, 
showing the facts in regard to the many 
different qualities of electricity, as now 
recognized by scientific men, will be sent 
to any address, free of expense. 

Address DR. JERO 
Broadway. New York. 





Goop Books By Mai.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 


ordered at publisher’s prices, from 
’ FOWLER AND WELLS. 





Tun Liprrant CHRISTIAN, FOR 1867. 





THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, a weekly religious paper, contains a large amount and 
variety of original matter contributed by the most eminent writers in the Unitarian, 
Universalist, and other liberal communions; correspondence from various parts of the 
country and Europe; occasional discourses by the best liberal preachers; criticisms 
and abstracts of new books and current literature; the best family and children’s read- 
ing which can be purchased or selected; discussions of the most important and interest- 
ing questions of the day in an independent, fearless manner, but always in the light of 
Christian principles and in a Christian spirit; a summary of the religious intelligence 
most interésting to Liberal Christians generally, and a review-of the principal events of 


the week. 


Tuer LIBERAL CuristrAn takes the place of the Christian Inquirer, which was estab- 
lished in 1847, and for twenty years was regarded as one of the best religious papers in 
the country. The new and enlarged paper is established to represent and advocate the 
ideas and principles of liberal Christianity in their intellectual breadth, spiritual 
catholicity, and practical applications ; and also to urge the claims of political and social 
reform, and whatever relates to human welfare and advancement. It will set forth the 
great principles in which liberal Christians generally agree, and cultivate friendly rela 
tions, a fraternal spirit and co-operative action among the various branches of the liberal 
household—endeavoring to bring into practical and effective union all who believe in 
Christianity, ‘* pure and undefiled,” as a rational faith and a working power for the 


redemption of the world. 


The Hartford Post says of THE LIBERAL Curistian: ‘In typographical appearance, 
in its literary finish, and in the general run of its contents, both in its selected and 
original matters, it is unquestionably one of the ablest papers published in the United 


States.” 


This high estimate is indorsed by the New York Z?ivune, Hvening Post, 


Boston Transcript, Norfolk County Journal, and other leading papers of the country. 


TERMS, $3 per YEAR, PAYABLE IN ADYANCcE, Specimens sent free when asked for. 


NEw York, February, 1867. 


Published by the ; 
NEW YORK UNITARIAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


Address ‘‘ LIBERAL CHRISTIAN,” , 


82 and 84 Nassau Street, New York. 


Box 6695, P. O., New York. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


PATENT Reconp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of néw ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents-issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it. per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘t Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 

BROWN, COMBS & CO., 
Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 





Bee fe 
Tue CompLeTE PuHonoGRA- 


PHER; being an Inductive Exposition of 
Phonography, with its application to all 
branches of Reporting, and affording the 
fullest instruction to those who have not 
the assistance of an Oral Teacher; also in- 
tended as a, School-book, By Jamzs E. 
Monson, Official Stenographer to the Sur- 
rogate’s Court of New York. 1vol. 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, $2 25. Address 
OWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


Norices oF THE Press.—This is the 
latest, and, in most respects, by far the 
best book on Phonography that has yet 
been published. The book adheres closely, 
throughout, to general principles, avoiding 
all exceptional expedients; and in every 
part of it there are a clearness of arrange- 
ment and an exactness and conciseness of 
statement and illustration which peculiarly 
fit it for use as a text-book in schools, and 
for a self-instructor.—N. Y. Times. 

“The Complete Phonographer” gives a 
full exposition of the principles and meth- 
ods of Phonography, especially in its rela- 
tion to short-hand reporting. The volume, 
for its clearness of statement and fullness 
of details, will doubtless take the pre- 
cedence of all previous manuals on the 
subject. It is particularly adapted to the 
use of reporters, and can not fail to prove 
of great service to that important branch 
of the profession of journalists.’—V. Y. 
Tribune. 

Mr. Munson’s work is not only a clear, 
intelligible, and complete exposition of 
Phonograph: , but it is also an attempt, 
and, we think, a successful one, to remove 
many of the incongruities of the system as 
is has been written.—W. Y. World. 

“The Complete Phonographer”’ is by far 
the best book on Phonography that exists, 
and really establishes that which heretofore 
has been only a name with very little be- 
hind it—the ** American Standard System.” 
—The ‘* Nation” of Feb. 28th. 





Tue AmeERICAN Scuoon Dr- 


ALOGUE Booxks.—No. 1, just published, 
contains: I. The Schoolboys’ Tribunal; 
Il. The- Straight Mark; III. Fashionable 
Education; or, the Adopted Child; IV. 
The Eta Pi Society; V. The Rockville Pe- 
tition; VI. Pugge; VII. Ruffer, the Bore ; 
VIL. Examination Day at Madame Sayan. 
te’s ; IX. The Prize Poem; X. William 
Ray’s History Lesson; XI. Slang; XII. 
Hominitic Geography ; XIIL. Not at Home = 
XIV. The Queen's English. Price, by mail, 
paper, 50 cents; flexible cloth, '%5 cents. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Publishers, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 
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Prospectus oF THE Curis- 

TIAN Press, New York.—A new Baptist 
Paper, THE CHRISTIAN PRESS, was 
started in New York last February, and 
has been in successful operation since, far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
its warmest friends. This has been done 
by the desire and advice of many pastors 
and influential laymen in and about the 
city, who patronize it and wish it the 
widest circulation as the organ of the de- 
nomination. 
_It is designed to be a religious news- 
paper, in the true, broad sense of the term, 
and to report all the leading movements of 
the religious world, both at home and 
abroad, Doth in Baptist and all Evangelical 
churches, and endeayor to enlist a power- 
ful, united influence of Protestant Chris- 
tians against Rome, and tendencies toward 
Rome, for which the Baptist Church, from 
the simplicity of its faith and practice, is 
peculiarly qualified to lead. It will have 
nothing to do with party politics, and yet 
will speak freely on the morality of politi- 
cal movements as inyolved in all parties 
and in all political action. It will deeply 
sympathize with pastors and churches in all 
their relations and duties, speak freely of 
their labor and interests, try to aid them 
as far as possible, and open its columns at 
all times and to any extent, in promotion 
of the same. 

It will rest on a broad platform as the 
organ of the Baptist Church, and act the 
part of a faithful friend to all societies and 
institutions connected with the same, and 
with entire impartiality. 

Distinguished correspondents have been 
engaged to aid in sustaining its columns, 
making it one of the ablest and best papers 
published under the auspices of Baptists, 
among whom are Drs. z Dowling, Bab- 
cock, and Armitage, of New York; Revs. 
J. B. Thomas and Lowry, of Brooklyn; 
Drs. Fish and Levy, of Newark; Rev. C. 
H. Malcom, of Newport, R. I.; Dr. Fuller, 
of Baltimore ; Dr. Robinson, of Rochester ; 
Drs. Eaton and Arnold, of Hamilton; Drs. 
Hackett, Hovey, and Anderson, of New- 
ton; Drs. Neale and Eddy, of Boston; Dr. 
Gillette and Senator Anthony, of Washing- 
ton; Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn; 
and others in England and Paris. 

a paper will be sent to subscribers by 
mail. 

ITIDIC GOD Vas eee hers ciaisiejs $2 50 per year. 
ubs, of five or more...... 2 00 4g 
Clubs, of twenty or more... 1 50 #g 

These clubs may be formed at any time, 
and the money sent with the names. 
Names of those wishing to subscribe, or 
enter a club, may be left with the Pastor of 
the church. 

P. §8.—Any Pastor who will read this 
prospectus in his pulpit, with such remarks 
as he may deem proper to make, shall re- 
ceiye the CHRISTIAN PRESS one year, 
grdtis; and ifhe, or any other person, will 
raise a club, of twenty or more, he shall 
have this paper for three years, gratis. If 
all the friends of the CHRISTIAN PRESS 
will aid in this work, our list may be 
doubled in a few months. 

Address W. B. JACOBS, Editor. 





Dr. 8. B. Smirnx’s Exvecrro- 
MacGnNetic Macures.— The only ones 
where a true wuméxed Direct Current with 
strong intensity and strong magnetic 
power is developed, Send for a circular 
wherein is exposed the trick of the ‘* Six 
current’ contrivance, and where it is 
shown that there is but one current in 
electricity, and but one important modifi- 
cation in that current; as well as the 
falsity that the so-called ‘“‘Six current 
machine has nearly double magnetic 
power.”’ The book I allude to will be 
found interesting and instructive. No 
charge, and sent postage prepaid. 

N.B. The Magnetic power of my intensé- 
Jjied Direct Current raises nine pounds. 

‘The arrangement in Smith’s apparatus 
gives a much stronger physiological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. 

* B, SILLIMAN, Jr., Yale College.” 

Price, with single cup battery, $18; 
double cup, $20. 

Address DR. 8. B. SMITH, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 





ScaLes.—A large variety of 
improved Weighing Scales for Stores, 
Markets, Factories, Families, etc., at re- 
duced prices—every Scale warranted. 

D. YOUNG, Agent, 56 Courtland Street, 
below Greenwich, New York. 

gir f and Howe’s Scales always on 
hand, 
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Tue Second Part of ‘ Con- 


CRETE MANUAL” is now ready. Price, 25 
cents. For sale at 889 Broadway, New 
York. §. T FOWLER, Fourteenth Street, 
above Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Toe FarMER’s RECORD AND 


Account Book, with apr ne Read- 
ings and Rulings. For Recording Busi- 
ness Transactions, Embracing Family and 
Farm Expenses, General Accounts, Date 
of Bills Receivable and Payable, Names of 
Emplovees, when their Services Began, 
when Finished, Price Agreed on per Year, 
Month, or Day, and Entire Amount, ete. 
Also, the Number of Acres of each Grow- 
ing Crop, the Quality Rvised, the Amount 
Sold, Price per Bushel, Pound, etc., and 
the Entire Amount of each. 

The whole so classified, arranged, and 
consolidated as to present the result of 
each year’s business transactions in the 
smallest possible compass, and also so 
simple that the balance sheet can be easily 
and correctly adjusted. 

Together with Valuable Information for 
Farmers, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Rules, and the Annual Report of Income 
Required to be made to the Assessor of 
Internal Revenue. 


DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE 
OF PRACTICAL FARMERS. 


Two sizes—alike in the forms, differing 
ouly in size. Sent by mail, pre-paid. Prices, 
$4 and $6. For sale by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, - 
389 Broadway, New York. 








Tor PEOPLE’s JOURNAL. 


Rev. Rufus L. Perry, Editor, Wiiliam G. 
Hamilton, Assistant Editor. 

The PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, devoted to 
Christianity, Education, and Benevolence, 
is published every Saturday by the African 
Civilization Society at the African Civiliza- 
tion Building, Dean Street, near Troy 
Avenue, Brooklyn, L. I. 

While professionally neutral in Politics, 
and denominational preferences in Re- 
ligion, it is fearless pid imievend ont in the 
discussion of all matters, or questions per- 
taining to, and affecting the happiness and 
prosperity of man—particularly the negro. 


TERMS. 


fOr One’ Fears 2 i as deed 
‘* six months. 
One copy to Canada and the British 


One copy 


Provinces, per. year.) .\.: 2.) aes 2 00 
Single copies, at offices..........., 4 cts. 
TO CLUBS. 

Hive COples, One Varo... Gepine <2 $7 00 
Ten “ am LAS Ie He 15 00 


With an extra copy to the one that sends 
the ten names. 
Job Printing of every description exe- 
euted at the oftices of 
THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, 
in the best style, and at reasonable terms. 


Tue Ambassador, published 
at 119 Nassau Street, publishes a sermon 
from Dr. Chapin every week. Terms $2 50 
a year. Address N. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, New York. 3t 





$2.—Tools and instructions 
complete for soldering all materials. A 
valuable art which any one may learn. 
For particulars address A. P. BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 4t* 





Boarpine In New Yorr.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 
city. 

TuRKisH Batus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


For tue Drar.—Haslam’s 
be eee Tubes can be worn on the 
head and concealed from view by the hair, 
and enable persons to hear in church or 
other public assemblies. Send for a pam- 
one to E. HASLAM, 32 John Street, Si 

or it 
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Tar AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 


Montuiy. Devoted to Popular Instruction 
and Literature. 


Contents for March, 1867: 


I. Oceanic Phenomena—III. Tinted Wa- 
ters, Phosphorescence, Red Waters, etc., by 
J.J. Stevenson, 

II. Office of the Schoolmaster. 

III. An Improvement, by Dr. D. A. Douai. 

IV. Notes on District Schools, by H. T. 
Hickok. 

V. John Boyd—A Story of School Life, 
by Wm. W. Tufte. : 

VI. Culture. 

VII. Corporal Punishment of Girls. 

VIII. Rambling Talk, by F. A Horton. 

IX. Ruffer, the Bore—A Dialogue—by 
Whitte Moore. 

X. Composition of Fnglish. 

XI. Hero Worship, by T. S. Doolittle. 

XII. Eminent Foreign Educators deceas- 
ed in 1866. 

XIII. Speaking and Reading. 

XIV. School Law Naturally Existent 
Within the Pupil. 

XV. On the Pronoun Who. 

XVI. Gerard on Schools. 

XVII. Model Compositions, 

XVIII. Educational Intelligence: United 
States, Uruguay, Great Britain, Bavaria, 
Prussia, Russia, Turkey, Syria, Egypt, 
Cape Good Hope, New Zealand, Mada- 
gascar, 

XIX. Reviews of New Books: Physi- 
ology, Lawyer in the School Room, World 
before the Deluge, Hist. Mouthful of Bread. 
Woman’s Work in Civil War, Patriotism 
at Home, American Family in Germany, 
College Library, 42sop’s Fables, Story ot 
a Stomach, Laboulaye’s Fairy Book, The 
Metric System, ete. 

XX. Notes on Science and the Arts. 

XXI. Bulletin of Teachers who are Can- 
didates for Positions. 

XXII. Descriptions and Price Lists of 
School Books, and all Articles for Use in 
Schools, 


Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimens by 
mai, prepaid, 15 cents. 
CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 
Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in 
exchange for a little work in the Educa- 
tional field, a copy of WrxsTrR’s RoyaL 
Quarto Dicrionary, price, $12. 
J.W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Publishers, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 





Wantep, a good Hygienic 
Teacher, a Reformer in every sense of the 
word, one who is competent to teach the 
common branches of the English language, 
and is willing to help teach and train chil- 
dren tomake useful men and women. Our 
family consists of eleven children, six girls 
and five boys, the oldest sixteen years, and 
the youngest eight months. I am willing 
to pay all that a teacher is worth. 
pleasant, comfortable home assured. For 
further particulars apply to JOHN KAER- 
CHER, ereatae Fillmore County, Minn. 


New selusic, 


Comes Back To Ertn—words 
and music by Claribel. For piano 35 c.; 








AITAN PEA TOL VOUN «5 snakes «sess 15 cts. 
THE Lieut IN THE WINDOW—beantiful 
new song by Virginia Gabriel....... 40 cts. 
Come Sine To ME Again. For violin 


15 c.; words and musicfor piano.. 30 cts, 

*Hinpa,”’a new waltz by Dan Godfrey, 
composer of Mabel and Guards waltzer, 
which are ke at the Central Park con- 
certs, and have become immensely popu- 
TADS MES tome a tales ore Z 35 cts. 

Witprane (Wild Youth) Galop, by C. 
Faust. For violin 15 c.; for piano. .35 cts. 


’ Up and Down Galop, by C. Faust. For 
VAGIIAO CSc DISMOs tcc ceeieiets eee mee 30 cts. 
MEET ME IN THE LANE—the most popnu- 
Jar gong lately isSUed... .o<jcislecs loc sae 35 cts. 
MeeET ME IN THE LANE, arranged for the 

SV AO DENA ee ek Ss cxeotice ae Oe ce hate ea 15 cts. 
Meer ME IN THE Lang, Schottisch ar- 
YAHSER TOL PANO em ae oe cee nee 20 cts. 
SitvER RippLes Wattz—easy. For 
PLANO Koh tes wee asian ooctta ee 20 cts. 
*AFRICAINE Waltzes—containing the 


principal airs from Meyerbeer’s celebrated 
opera, arranged by Dan Godfrey, compos- 
er of the ‘‘Guards,’ Mabel, and Hilda 
WAtZOG as tees ys teen ae w fan 40 cts. 
Arranged for the violin............ 16 cts. 
Music sent by mail, securely wrapped, 
on receipt of the marked prices. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
208 Bowery, New York. 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


Iy Four Eprsruxzs To St. Jonny, Lorp BonincBroke. By ALEXANDER 
Pore. Wit Nores, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[CONTINUED FROM MARCH NUMBER. ] 
0) 
Virtvovs and vicious every man must be, 

Few in the extreme, but all in the degree ; 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise, 

And e’en the best, by fits what they despise. 

’Tis but by parts we follow good or ill, 

For, vice or virtue, sELF directs it still ; 

Each individual seeks a several goal ; 

But Heaven’s great view is one, and that the whole ; 

That counterworks each folly and caprice ; 

That disappoints the effect of every vice ; 

That happy frailties to all ranks applied, 

Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride ; 

Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, 

To kings presumption, and to crowds belief; 

That, virtue’s ends from vanity can raise, 

Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise ; 

And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 

The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 

Heaven, forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend, 

Bids each on other for assistance call, 

Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 

Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 

The common interest, or endear the tie ; 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 

Each home-felt joy that life inherits here ; 

: Yet from the same we learn, in its decline, 
Those joys, those loves, those interests to resign ; 
Taught, half by reason, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death, and calmly pass away.* 

Whate’er the passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will charge his neighbor with himself. 
The learn’d is happy, nature to explore ; 

The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 

The rich is happy in the plenty given; 

The poor contents him with the care of Heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The starving chymist in his golden views 
Supremely blest; the poet.in his muse. 

See some strange comfort every state attend, 
And pride bestow’d on all, a common friend ; 
See some fit passion every age supply ; 

Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 
Pleas’d with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite ; 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 
And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age ;+ 
Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that before ; 
Till tired he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o’er! 
‘Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays, 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days ;- 
~ Each want of happiness by hope supplied, 
And each vacuity of sense by pride ; 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy ; 
In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble joy ; 











* For a treatise on the process of dying see ‘‘ New Physiognomy.” The author 
takes the ground that it isnot hard for the good man, full of years, ripe with good 
works, and a settled faith in God, to die. That both the physical birth and death are 
natural, and in accordance with His plans and purposes. 

_ t Playthings to the child are equivalent to property to the man ; and it is a true say- 
ing of most of us, that we are ‘‘ once a man and twice a child.” -Dotage is a second 
childhood. But man 7épens into the spiritual. It is his body, not his mind or spirit, 
that grows old. The immortal part knows nothing of time but of eternity. 
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One prospect lost, another still we gain ; ; | 
And not a vanity is given in vain ;* 

E’er mean self-love becomes by force divine, i 
The scale to measure others wants by thine. 

See! and confess, one comfort still must rise— 

Tis this, though MAn’s A FOOL, yet GoD is wise. 


EPISTLE Lil 


Or THE NATURE AND STATE OF MAN WITH RESPECT TO SOCIETY. 

The whole univetse one system of society. Nothing made wholly for itself, nor yet 
wholly for another. The happiness of animals mutual. Reason or instinct operate 
alike to the good of each individual. Reason or instinct operate alike to society, in 
all animals. How far society is carried by instinct, how much farther by reason. Of 
that which is cailed the state of nature. Reason instructed by instinct in the inven- 
tion of arts, and ‘nu the forms of society. Origin of political societies. Origin of 
monarchy. Vatriarchal government. Origin of true religion, and government, from 
the same principle of love. Origin of superstition and tyranny, from the same prin- 
eiple of fear The infiuence of self-loye, operating to the social and public good. 
Restoration of true religion and government on their first principle. Mixed govern- 
ment. Various forias of each, and true end of all. 


eit Here then we rest: “The universal 
pee ae a 
ate) cause 
ras EN raga ) Acts to one end, but acts by various 
ae ” 
ar ae laws. 





| In all the madness of superfluous health, 
e The train of pride, the impudence of 
ag =e wealth, 
Z - Let this great truth be present night and 
day, 
But most be present, if we preach or 
pray. 
J. Look round our world; behold the 
a chain of love 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plastic nature working to this end, 
The single atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form’d and impell’d its neighbor to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 
Press to one center still, the general good. 
See dying vegetables life sustain, 
Sce life dissolving vegetate again : 
Ati forms that perish, other forms supply, 
(By tucus we catch the vital breath, and die,) 




























* We repeat, ‘‘eaily” grows out of Approbativeness, when in excess. It is akin 
to self-love, but @iters much from dignity or true manliness. It gives only temporary 
enjoyment, littie or no real happiness. 
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Lailte bubbles on the sea of matter borne, Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return. And, till he ends the being, makes it blest: 
Nothing is foreign; parts relate to whole ; Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pain, 
One all-extending, all-preserving soul Than favor’d man by touch ethereal slain. 
a each being, greatest with the least ; The creature had its feast of life before ; 
ade beast an aid of man, and man of beast; Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o’er 
; st perish, when thy feast is o’er! 
All served, all serving : nothing stands alone ; To each unthinking being, Heaven a friend, 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. Gives not the useless knowledge of its end: 
a o)> vat ‘ s . 3 _ ; 
a God, ae fool, worked solely i thy good, To man imparts it; but with such a view, 
ry joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it teo: 
» AS, ‘ 5, makes him hope it teo: 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, The hour conceal’d, and so remote the fear, 
For him as kindly spread the flowery lawn. Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings? Great standing miracle! that Heaven assign’d 
J OF WORSE his yoice, joy elevates his wings. Its only thinking thing, this turn of mind.* 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? Il. Whether with reason, or with instinct blest, 
Loves of his #wn, and raptures, swell the note. Know, all enjoy that power which suits them best; 


To bliss alike by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportioned to their end. 
Say, where full instinct is the unerring guide, 
What pope or council can they need beside ?+ 
Reason, however able, cool at best, 

Cares but for service, or but serves when prest, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near ; 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer, 

Sure never to o’ershoot, but just to hit; 

While still too wide or short is human wit; 
Sure by quick nature happiness to gain, 
Which heavier reason labors at in vain. 

This too serves always, reason never long ; 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing powers, 
One in their nature, which are two in ours! 
And reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 

In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempest to withstand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? 


The bound 1 : Who bid the stork, Columbus like, explore 
: eee me steed you pompously bestride, Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Bhareaswath nis lord: the plgasuza and the pride. Who calls the council, states the certain day ; 


Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their jones III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: 


Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer: But as he framed the whole, the whole to bless, 


The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, On mutual wants build human happiness ; 
Lives on the labors of this lord of all. So. from the first eternal order ran 
b] 













’ ; 7 Ay1wzt . ane . 
fe erie a eae eee oe ne eres And creature linked to creature, man to man, 
ete a feria Bee i Mee agin ie Re Whate’er of life all quickening either keeps, 
Pi Sé 4 Pein ES aah pie things for my ‘use! Or breathes through air, or shoots beneath the deeps, 
" ees pie replies a pampered goose: Or pours profuse on earth, and nature feeds 
ae a i nh i ety he must fall, The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 
ce : re ae ere “4 ee not one for all. Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 
B rons 2% ae e ‘ ae e oe the weak control ; Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood, 
Ne ca . oO ens i he! of the whole: Each loves itself, but not itself alone, 
Aire ThAveYOHe CHECES: = only knows, Each sex desires alike, till two are one. 
And helps another creature’s wants and woes ‘ [T0 BE CONTINUED.] 
Say, wil 1 the falcon, Pees from above,. * In early youth, when the animal propensities predominate, we think little of the 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? ephiteel; apd less ot eee in, madi, age, our pings sear S balance. potercen the 
‘ * * aa : material of the earth and the ethereal of the spiritual. ut in old age, if the spiritual 
Admires the jay, the insect’s gilded wings? eyes have been opened, we naturally tire of earth and its interests, and yearn for ‘+a 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings : house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ It is not hard for a good man 
Man cares for all: To birds he gives his woods to let go of earth. Lp contemplates ee ee _ bine ie hope. i t is only 
: ae ? the skeptic, the infidel, and the animal part of man that shrinks, fears, and trembles 
i ; ° at the er of his inevitable change. 
To beasts his Paepares, and to fish his floods i + It would be blasphemy to attempt to teach a dog to pray. His instinct could not 
For some his interest prompts him to provide, comprehend its Bier Cene. He has me mara sense. + 
° : ot ak t We claim, on phrenological grounds, that reason is at least a step higher than 
For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride: mere instinct. But we also claim’ that man possesses all the instincts common to the 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy lower animals, even in a higher degree than the animals themselves; that reason is 
5 Ae rs superadded, and that the moral sentiments make man by nature a religious being— 
i9 ahi : g g 
The extensive blessing of his luxury ; : for are not all nations and tribes inclined to worship ?—and isnot man, by virtue of his 


Tha & Very. life his learned hunger pala of all created things? and who can place limits on the possibili 
He saves from famine, from the savage saves ; reach, or of development and improvement ? 


reason and his moral or spiritual sense, rather than by size or aera strength. lord | 
ities of his mental ‘i 


















“OLD ABH,’ THE VETERAN EAGLE. 





Wuo of our young readers has not heard of 
“Old Abe,” the Veteran Eagle? We suppose 
nearly all have heard something about him; 
but for the benefit of those who have not, we 
present the following short account of the gal- 
lant bird, showing how nobly he did his duty 
in our late war in cheering on our brave boys 
to victory. 

“Old Abe” is a native of Lake Superior, and 
when quite young was taken from his nest by 
O-ge-mah-we-ge-zhig, a wild Indian in Upper 
Wisconsin, in the month of July, 1861. The 
Indian children called him “ Mee-ke-zeen-ce” 
(Little Eagle). In the same year the eaglet 
was sold to a farmer for a bushel of corn, and 
who finding “Old Abe” grew very “fast and 
saucy,’ and was given to many belligerent 
freaks among his domestic animals, conceived 
ihe idea one day that his eagle should go to 
the war. Acting on this idea, he took him to 
Eau Claire, where he was sold. Subsequently 
he was presented to Company ©, Eighth 
Wisconsin Volunteers, who made a standard 
for him, upon which he was carried beside 
the regimental flag. For three years he was 
in all the marches of the regiment, and in 
all their battles, cheering on his soldier com- 
rades, and valiantly doing good service in his 
way. So, in one sense, the brave bird became 
the leader of his regiment. 

A correspondent, who witnessed his appear- 
ance in battle, wrote: 

“When the regiment is engaged in battle, 
‘Old Abe’ manifests delight. At such a time 
he will always be found in his appropriate 
place at the head of Company C. To be seen 
in all his glory, he should be observed when the 
regiment is enveloped in the smoke of battle. 
Then the eagle, with spread pinions, jumps up 
and down on his perch, uttering such wild, 
fearful screams as an eagle alone can utter. 
The fiercer and louder the storm of battle, 
the fiercer, wilder, and louder the screams, 
What a grand history he will have — what 
a grand eagle he will be a hundred years 
hence! Pilgrims will come from all parts of 
the world to see the eagle that was borne 
through this, our second war for Independence.” 

Colonel J. W. Jefferson, who led the valiant 
Eighth in the Red River expedition, thus hap- 
pily describes the eagle on parade and in 
battle: 

“*Old Abe’ was with the command in nearly 
every action (about twenty-two), and in thirty 
skirmishes. He enjoyed the excitement; and 
I am convinced, from his peculiar manner, he 
was well informed in regard to army moye- 
ments, dress parade, and preparations for the 
march and battle. Upon parade, after he had 
been a year in the service, he always gave heed 
to ‘attention With his head obliquely to the 
front, his right eye directly turned upon the 
parade commander, he would listen and obey 
orders, noting time accurately. After parade 
had been dismissed, and the ranks were 
being closed by the sergeants, he would lay 
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“OLD ABE,” THE VETERAN EAGLE. 





aside his soldierly manner, flap his wings, 
and make himself generally at home. When 
there was an order to form for battle, he 
and the colors were first upon the line. His 
actions upon those occasions were uneasy, 
turning his head anxiously from right to left, 
looking to see when the line was completed. 
Soon as the regiment got ready, faced, and put 
in march, he would assume a steady and quiet 
demeanor. In battle he was almost constantly 
flapping his wings, having his mouth wide 
open, and many atime would scream with wild 
enthusiasm. This was particularly so at the 
hard-fought battle of Corinth, when our regi- 
ment repulsed and charged, or, you might say, 
made a counter-charge, on Price’s famous 
Missouri brigade.” 


At the close of the war “Old Abe” was | 


publicly presented to the Governor of Wiscon- 
sin, and accepted by him on behalf of the State. 
He was the people’s idol for a long time. 
Thousands came to see him from afar, and it 
became necessary that he should havea suitable 
residence for the reception of his numerous 
friends. So the noble bird was placed upon 
the retired list; a beautiful residence was ap- 
propriated to his use, and now he lives at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and is one of the “lions” 
of that city. 

Not only was “ Old Abe” of great service on 
the field of battle,but he has also been the means, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Alfred Sew- 
ell, the editor of the Little Corporal, Chicago, 
of aiding very much our sick and wounded 
soldiers left in the trail of the war. When the 
great Sanitary Fair was held in Chicago, that 
gentleman procured a likeness of the brave 
eagle, and organized a corps of boys and girls 
throughout the whole of America to sell his 
photograph. These he called “ The Army of 
the American Eagle,’ and they numbered 
nearly twelve thousand loyal children, and so 
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great was their success that Mr. Sewell was 
enabled to pay over sixteen thousand dollars 
to the committee of the Fair! 

But Mr. Sewell had become so deeply inter- 
ested in the success and happiness of his little 


‘children’s army, and disliked to relinquish the 


hold he had gained on their affections so much, 
that he started the Little Corporal, through 
which he might correspond with them, and 
work with the children whom he loved; and 
to that gentleman we are indebted for this 
pretty little story, and the beautiful likeness of 
“Old Abe,” the Veteran Eagle. 


=» ome we 


A Nrero Discussion asout Eaes.—In 
the fairest village of Western New York, the 
“culled pussens,” in emulation of their white 
brethren, formed a debating society for the 
purpose of improving their minds by the dis- 
cussion of instructive and entertaining topics. 
The deliberations of the society were presided 
over by a venerable darkey, who performed 
the duties with the utmost dignity peculiar to 
his color. The subject for discussion on the 
occasion of which we write was, “ Which am 
the mudder ob de chicken—de hen wot lay de 
egg, or de.hen wot hatches de chick?” The 
question was warmly debated, and many rea- 
sons pro and con. were urged and combated by 
the excited disputants. Those in favor of the 
latter proposition were evidently in the major- 
ity, and the president made no attempt to con- 
ceal that his sympathies were with the domi- 
nant party. At length an intelligent darkey 
arose from the minority side, and begged leave 
to state a proposition to this effect: “ Spose,” 
said he, “dat you set one dozen duck’s eggs 


under a hen, and dey hatch, which am de 


mudder, de duck or de hen?” This was a 
poser, was well put, and nonplused the other 
side, even staggering the president, who plain- 
ly saw the force of the argument, but had 
committed himself too far to yield without a 
struggle; so, after cogitating and scratching 
his wool a few minutes, a bright idea struck 
him. Rising from his chair in all the pride of 
conscious superiority, he announced: “ Ducks 
am not before the house; chicken am de ques- 
tion; derfore I rule de ducks out!” and do it 
he did, to the complete overthrow of the oppo- 
nents. “ 
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THE IMMENSE PROFITS OF 
THE TEA TRADE. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY became fully convinced, several years ago, 
that consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many and 
too large profits on these articles of every day consumption, 
and therefore organized THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, to do away, as far as possible, with these enor- 
mous drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them with 
these neeessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the Ameri- 
can Houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 
of the Chinese factors. : 

First: The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the 





richest retired merchants in this country have made their | 


immense fortunes through their Houses in China, 

Second: The Banker makes large profits upon the for- 
eign exchange used in the purchase of Tea. 

Third : The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. 
in many cases, 

Fourth: On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the Purchaser sells it to the Speenlator in invoices of 1,000 
to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per 
cent. i ; 

Fifth: The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Siath : The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it tothe Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 
per cent. 

Seventh: The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth : The Retailer sells it to the Customer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and _ waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived 
what the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to 
show why we can sell so very much lower than other 
dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and waste, 
with the exception of a small commission paid for pur- 
chasing to our correspondents in China and Japan, one car- 
tage, and a small profit to ourselyes—which, on our large 
sales, willamply pay us. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs throu. hout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price (with the small ad- 
ditiona! expense of transportation) as though they bought 
them at our warehouses in this city. 

Parties getting their Teas trom us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned at 
our expense within 8) days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company continue to sell at the following prices: 
OOLONG (Black), 70, 80, 99, best $1 per lb. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70, 80, 90, best $1 per Ib 

ENGLISH eo ee (Black), 80, 90, $1, $1 10, best 
$1 20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80, 90, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per lb 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80, 90, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


er Ib. 
uNGOLORED JAPAN $i, $1 10, best $1 25 per lb. 


COFFEE DEPARTMENT. 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest 
perhaps, in the country. We run three engines constantly, 
and sometines four and five,in roasting and grinding our 
Coffee. Our Coffee buyers are experts, who examine most 
of the Coffees imported, and select the best and finest 
flavors for our trade. We employ the most experienced and 
skillful roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall 
be cooked in a perfect manner. It is always fresh, for our 
vrders crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. A 
considerable portion of the Coffee put upon the market of 
late years is picked while the pods are green, and subjected 
to artificial heat to open the pods. This is not so good as 
that which ripens in the natural way upon the plant. Our 
Coffee buyer thoroughly understands this business, and can 
readily distingnish the naturally ripened from the artificial- 
ly cured; and he only buys the Coffee which is naturally 
ripened. We examine tbe cargoes as soon as they arrive, 


and our trade is so large that it requires all the finest lots. 
This is what gives our Coffee a superior flavor to many 
others, and the same flavor it used to a in days long gone 
by. Itisa common saying that most Coffee does not taste 
as well as it formerly did. The reason for it is, that a con- 
siderable purtion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We 
sell none but the fully ripe, rich flavored Coffee. 





Coffee Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFE, 20c., 25c., 80c., 35c., best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND 
DINNER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. 
per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 80c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


Nos. 31 and 83 VESEY ST., corner of Church 8t. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner of Bleecker St. 

No. 461 EIGHTH AVE., north cor. Thirty-fourth St. 
No, 299 SPRING ST. 

No. 205 FULTON 8T., BROOKLYN, cor. Concord St. 
No. 188 GRAND ST., WILLIAMSBURG, 


COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores, (of which class we are supplying many thous- 
ands, all of whom are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled, and in case of Clubs oan have 
each party’s name marked on their package and directed by 
sending their orders to Nos, 31 and 83 Vesey Street. 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns through- 
out the Country, and for which we feel very grateful. 
Some of our Clubs send orders weekly, and some not so 
often; while others keep a standing order to be supplied 
with a given quantity each week, or at stated periods, and 
in ail cases, (where sufficient time has elapsed), Clubs have 
repeated their orders. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than $30 had 
better send Post-Office drafts, or money with their orders; 
to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger 
orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an interest 
in getting up Clubs: and when any of them come to New 
York we sliall be happy to have them call upon us and 
make themselves known. 

Hereafter we will send a con’plimentary package to the 
party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compliment- 
ary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 


N. B. AJjl villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 


the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey S8t., Cor. Church. 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,643, New York Oity. 





GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a Club. The answer is simply this; Let each person 
wishing to join ina Club say how much Tea or Ooffee he 
wants, and seiect the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars, Write the 
names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, and when the 
Club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each 
party’s goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon 
them, with the cost, so there need be no confnsion in their 
distribution--each party getting exactly what he orders 
and no more. The cost of transportation the members of 
the club can divide equitably among themseives. 


The fuuds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

We publish some of our Club lists to show how it is done 
and as matter of reference, 

After the first Club we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY, Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey street, Post-Office 
Box, 5,643—as some parties imitate our name as hear as 
they dare to. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From the Methodist, New York City. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.—In no- 
ticing the operations of this large and enterprising 
establishment, it may be proper for us to offer a remark in 
explanation of the reasons which induce us to call the at- 
tention of the community to a concern which has 1eached 
its eminence in public favor. It is our undeviating rule to 
exercise a scrupulous judgment in relation to business en- 
terprises—never recommending any except such as we 


believe have been proved worthy and reliable, and whose 
system of business, uprightness of dealing with their eus- 
tomers, and ample capital to fulfill their engagements, are 
fully established, Upon these principles we call attention 
to the advertisement of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, published in our advertising columns, The 
Company have several very Jarge stores, located in differ- 
ent parts of the city, stocked with the best and most ser- 











viceable goods, which they are content to sell at merely 
living profits, as they have proved by their prices for the 
past five or six years. They have but one price, which is 
no small consideration to those whoare dependent to any 
considerable degree upon servants or children to make pur- 
chases, or to those who wish to order from the country. By 
these rules alone the Company propose in the future to con- 
duct their vast and rapidly augmenting trade. Believing 
that the ability and disposition of the Compamy are ample 
to perform all they promise, warrants us in calling special 
attention to them in our columns. It is a trite saying 
“that the honest strivings of honest men are sure to be com- 
mended, their business efiorts encouraged and ultimately 
adequately compensated.” 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS 
FROM CLUBS. 





Xenia, Dallas Co., lowa, Nov. 8, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company. 

Sirs: The order that I sent to your honse the fore part 
of this Summer gave univeral satisfaction, and all of the 
Club have been trying for some time to get me to make up 
another. The complimentary package which I received 
was the best tea I have drank in Iowa. Please fill the 
following order, and Express me at Boonsborough, Iowa. 

ZERAH KE. COTTRELL. 





Franconia, N. H., Nov. 10, 1866. 
The Great American Tea Company. 

Gentlemen: My last order for Tea of 59 pounds came to 
hand in due time all right, and has given entire satisfaction, 
and if you continue to send us as good Teaas you have 
sent, you are sure of a permanent trade in this place. The 
lhapcrial was the best of anything we have had in this place. 
Several of the Clubs have told me that it was better than the 


Tea they had paid $2 pound. I send you another order 
for $68 65. Please forward, as before, by- Express, to 
Franconia, N. H., Grafton County, I thank you for the 
complimentary package. Address 


PRIEST YOUNG, Franconia, N. H. 





Elk Horn, Wis., Novy. 10, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company. 

My order for Tea was filled and the Tea arrived safely, 
promptly,—good weight; and govd quality. We are all 
well satisfie?’, and others wished they had joined us. I 
shall doubtless send another order before long, fur we have 
paid large profits to. small traders long enough. 

tespectfully yours, &e., 


0. HAND. 





Fairmount, Ill, Noy. 12, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company. 
GENTLEMEN; Your Advocate fell into my hands yesterday 
morning, and I at once opened a Club in my shop, and 
hasten to send it now, as it has reached the required size, 
$30) and it will take faster and easier after we receive the 
ret bill. I have cut out and posted up in my shop the 
price list and some other items, and shall keep a Club open 
perpetually. My shop is in-a public place and adjacent to 
the depot, and I can, ere long, buy of you about all the Tea 
that is used in this town and vicinity. Ishall aim to keep 
some Tea on hand to supply such persons as cannot wait 
for return bill, and also that I may keep the Club open long- 
er, and thereby increase the size of the bill. I would say 
that we are all heartily glad that your enterprise is in 
actual success. 
Yours truly, 
H. M. ROBINSON. 


CLUB ORDERS. 


Triumph, Il., Jan. 7, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Company. 
Nos. 81 and 83 Vesey St., N. Y. 

Gents: My last order came to hand in good condition, 
and gave entire satisfaction, I herewith send you another 
order, all new names, and all farmers. Please send as good 
Tea as you sent before, and you will hear from us again. 

Many thanks for the complimentary package. 

Yours truly, 
H. H. WORSLEY ; 

Please ship to Mendota (by Express) Lasalle Co, Ill. 
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given in separate Catalogues, 


and those on PHONOGRAPHY, which are 
sent on receipt of stamp. Copies of these Works 
will be sent by Return Post, on receipt of price. 
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WORKS 


Annual of mire and 
Physiugnomy for 1867, By S. &. Wells. 
Fifty illustrations t 


American Phrenological Jour- 
nal. A tatu somely uilustrated mon hly. 
Edited by S R. Wells, a year,......-.6. #2 00 


Combe’s Lectures on Phreno- 
logy. A complete course. In muslin,..1 75 


Combe’s Wioral Philosophy ; or, 
the Duties of Man. New Ed. revised a 
enlarged. Geo. Com’ ©. «22. nccccscnsce $17 


Chart for ‘Recording various 


Developments. Designed ior Phrenolo- 
BFISES ie castes ela sien. sich. sistem eee evesinae cence 10c. 
Constitution of Mian. By Geo. 


Combe. Authorized Ed. Illustrations. .$1 75 


Complete Works of Dr. Gall on 


Phrenology, 6 vois., (Very scarce,) net..$15 


Argu- 
-$1 50 


Thoughts on, 
N. Sizer,.. ‘25G. 


Education Complete. Embracing 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self-Cul- 
ia and Memory; One large vol. By tak: 
er 40 


Defence of Phrenology 3 
meuis and Testimony. By Boardman,. 


Domestic Life, 
its Concord and Discord. By 


Education, founded on the Na=- 
ture of Man. ° ByDr. Spurzhenn Muslin, | 50 


Lllustrated Chart of ers hater 
POMY,,JD Map fOlrm bo cnihir ws esideiatce 
Matrimony, or, Phrenology and Phy- 
siulogy applied to the Selection of Congenial 
companions for Life. By Fowler,....... 50c, 





ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Memory and Intellectual Im- 
provement ; applied to Self-Education,..1 50 


Miemtal Science, Lectures on, 
according to the pe ats Hd of Phreno «gy. 
By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Muslin,........ 150 


New Physiognomy, or, Signs of 
Character—As :nanifested throdgh Pentpera- 
ment aud External Forms, and especially in 
the Human Face Divine. with more chen 
1,000 illustrations... By S. R. Wells, Editor 
Phrenolozical Journal, In one large volume, 


handsomely bound. In _muslin,........ 5 00 
Heavy calf, with marbled edges, ...,....8 00 
Turkey morocco. full. gilt,,; . 0... 00... 10 00 


The Treatise of Mr, WELLS, which is admir- 
ably printed, and profusely i illust ated, is prob- 
ably the most complete Hanil-Book upon, the 
subject in the language.—N, Y' Tribune- 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated 
and Applied. Thirty-seventh edition, . A 
standard work on the Science, muslin,.,.175 


Phrenology and the Scriptures, 
By Rey. Jon 0 Pierpont, «o's ase sianens seams 25¢ 

Phrenological Guide. peg 
tor the use of SLUGENES, 0c .cescucccscns es 


Phrenological Bust, Designed es- 
pecially for Learners, showing the exact lo- 
cation of all the Organs of the Brain fuliy 
developed. Price, including box for packing 
CIN Dt MiIADID)\e. cemdicte ope emuie nde Sosbaene 175 


Phrenological Specimens for 
Societies and Private Cabinets. 40 casts 
NSts CHOW Miailables). «oo swiss sj00clapiansee 30 60 


Self-Culture and Perfection of 
Character. Muslin, 50 


Self-Instructor in Phrenology 
and Physiology. Illustrated with one hun- 


dred engravings. Paper,,.........0..+ 506. 
Theisame in MUSLIN, .). 0.060004 ones Bee hOCn 


HYDROPATHY; OR, WATER CURE. 


Accidents and Emergencies. By 
Alfred Smee, Notes by Trall. Illustrated,25c. 


Chilidrem, their Hydropathic Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease. Dr. Shew, 175 


Consumption, its Causes, pronention 
and Cure. By Dr. Shew. Muslin,. «150 


Cook Book, HMydropathic. With 
New Recipes. Illustrated. By Dr. Trall, 1 50 


Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, incld’g Diphtheria. By Dr.Trall, 25c, 


Domestic Practice of Hydro- 
pathy, with 15 engraved illustrations of im- 
portant subjects. By E Johnson, M. D.,§20 0 


Family Physician, Hydropa- 
thic. By Dr. Shew,a large and valuable 
work for home practice. Profusely Hes 
trated fics) Seekers a teisee ee oot oe ste 4 00 


Wydropathy, or, Water-Cure. Prin- 
ciples and Modes of Treatment. Dr.Shew,150 


HMydropathy for the People. 
With observations on Drnes, Diet, Alr, and 
Exercises. Notes by Dr. Trall,.......:.. 150 


Midwifery and the Diseases of 
Women. A practical work. By Dr.Shew, 175 


Philosophy of Water-Cure. By 
J. Balbirnie, M.D..A work tor berinners, 50c 


Practice of Water-Cure.. By Drs. 
bh aad Gully. A handy popular 
as Baas dillon sts <p iaiwics Rein wtam <ieig see 50c 


Mydropathic Encyclopedia: il- 
lustrated. A Complete System of Hydro- 
eae and Hygiene, embracing Anatomy, il- 
ustrated ; Physiology of the Human Body ; 


Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of” 


Health; Dietetics and Cookery ;_ Theory 
and Practice of Treatment ; Special Patho- 
logy and Hydro-Therapentics, including the 
Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment 
of all known Diseases; Application to Sur- 
gical Diseases and to a to Mid- 
wifery and the Nursery, With Three Hun- 
dred Engravings, and nearly One Thousand 
Pages, including a Glossary, Table of Con- 
tents, and Index, complete. By R. T. ‘arg: 
45 


Pye een eens Coe eeeeeee sees eeeseeees 


Of all the numerons publications which ao 
attained such a wide popularity, a8“issued by 
Fow.Ler & WELLS, perhaps none are more 
mang ie to general utility than this rich, com- 
gay at and well-arranged Encyclopedia.— 


Water-Cure in Chronic Dis- 
eases ; an exposition of the Causes, l’rogress, 
and Terminations of Various Chronic Dis- 
eases, By Dr. J. M. Gully. An important 
WORK Fas .oite shane octeie ele ogl ei cete-e sitete cree 00 


Water and Vegetable Diet Be 
Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, ete. By Dr, 
Lamb. Notes by Dr. Shew Muslin, .. 150 


Tribune. 


Water-Cure in Every Known 


Disease. By J. M. Rausse. Muslin,...1 50 
Water-Cure MWannal. A Popular 
work on Hydropathy. Muslin,.......... 150 
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WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcoholic Controversy. A Review 
of the Westminster Review on the Physiolog- 
ical Errors of Teetotalism. By Dr. Trall, 50c. 


Anatomical and Physiological 
Plates. These Pilates were arranged ex- 
i, ’ for Resetarers on Health, Physlology, 
ete. BY OE . T. Trall, M.D., ofthe New 
York Hydropatbic College. They are six in 
number, representing the normal position 
aud |.fe-size of all the internal vise: ra, 
magnified illustrations of the organs of the 
special senses, and a view of the principal 
nerver, arteries, veins, muscles, etc. Kor 
popular instruction, for families. schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to anything of the kind hereto- 
fore p iblished, »s they are more complete 
and perfect in artistic design and finish. 
Price for the set, fully colored, backed and 
mounted on rollers. (Not mailable),.. .20 00 


Combe’s Physiology, applied to the 
Improvement of Mental and Physical Edu- 
cation Notes by Fowler. Muslin,....1 75 


Digestion, Physiology of. 
Principies of Dietetics. By Dr. Combe, 50c. 


HMamily Gymmasium. With nume- 
rous lilustrations ; containing the most im- 
peter methed of applying Gymnastic, Ca- 

sthei ic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal exercises 
to the development of the bodily organs, the 
invigoration of their functions, the preserya- 
tion of health, and cure of diseases and defor- 
mities By R. . Drald, AVES, a siewdcs oe 175 


Family Dentist, A Popular Treatise 
on the Teeth. By D. C. Warner, M.D., 150 


Food and Diet, containing.an Analy- 
sis of every Kind of Pood aud Drink. By hoe 
J. Pereira. Edited by Dr. Lée.......... 75 


Fruits and Farinacea the ees 
per ood of Man. With Notes and engraved 
ences By Rak: Trail, M.D. ee 
Tg. cee vie ctecednnseinacecerpele deeveevessee 


The 


Human Voice, its Right Management 
in Speaking und Reading..... ....-.--06 iC. 


Hereditary Descent, its Laws and 
Facts applied to Human Improvement, 150 


Enfaney. or, the Physiological and Moral 
Management of Children. Illustrated. By 
Dr. Combe. musliny.....secrssee- sss 150 


Natural Laws of Man. By Dr. 
Spurzheim. A good work,......+5 «.+++ 75e3 


Philosophy ot Sacred History, 
considered in relation to Human Aliment and 
_ Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester yi 
NGI Lee eeteh neni me te Iie on sare ats 


Physiolo Animal and Men- 
a reer cA) Health of Body and Power of 
Mind. By Fowler. muslin,.....-...-- 1 50 


Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Ilhustrations by Louis Cor- 
TATO,.. 02 secccsoncocrevescscossetuces ws Ste. 


Whe Science of Human Life. by 
Sylvester Graham, M.D. With a Portrait 
and Biographical sketch of the Author,. .3 50 


Wea and Coffee, their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral effects. By Aleott,..25c, 


Teeth, their Structure, Diseases and Ma. 
nagement, with Engravings,...-+.-.++++++ 25c- 





Special List. We have, in addition to 
the above, Private Medical Works and Trea- 
tises on subjects which,although not adapted 
to general circulation, are invaluable to 
those who need them. This Special List 
will be sent.on pre- -paid app igution 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aims and Aids for Girls and 
‘Young Women, By Rev. G. S. Weaver, 1 25 


ZEsop’s Fables. 


beantifully illustrated, 


Chemistry, applied to Physiology, Ag- 
ricultare and Commerce. By Liebig,...50¢. 


Fruit Culture for the Million, 
or, Hand-Book for the Cultivation and Ma- 
nagemeut of Fruit Trees. Illustrated with 
Ninety Engravings. By Thomas Greeg. 
MUGSLIOD, Ge scsccasae waatteyre eal sjar seat male bs 


People’s ppition. 
100 


.FKather Mathew, the ‘Temper- 


ance Apostle, Portrait, Character, an fa 


graphy. By S. R. Wells, 


Human Rights, and their sab 
tical Guaranties. By Judge Hurlbut,...1 50 


Wiome for All, The Gravel Wall, a 
New. Cheap, and Superior Mode of Build- 
ing, with Engravings,Plans, Views, etc,, 1 50 


Wopes and Helps for theYoung 
uy both sexes.. By Rev. G. S. Weaver, = 
excellent work. MuSiiN,.........2-.006- 50 

Hiorace Mann’s Works, his ise: 
tures on various subjects, comprising many 


of his best addresses, with portrait,...... 3 00 
Immortality Triumphant. The 
Existence of a God, with the Evidence, By 
Rev. J B. Dods, TMSliticns so Ais wae er 150 


Movement-Cure. Embracing the 
History and hog gli of this System of 
Medical Treatment. ustrated, By G. H. 
Taylor, WED. aise tk cet mesplasgweneeet se te 175 


Notes on Beauty, Vigor and = 
velopment. Illustrated, 


Physical Perfection, or, the Saline 
sophy of Hiimun Beauty ; showing how to 
Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry,He aith 
and Vigor: Secure Long Life, and avoid the 
Infirmities and Deformities of Age. An ex- 
cellent work. By D. H. Jaeques,....... 175 


Saving and Wasting, or, Domest 
Economy Tilustrated.By Soion Robinson, 150 


Three Hfours? School a tte 
Useful for Parents and Teachers, 


The Christian Household, em- 
bracing the Christian Home—Husband 
Wife, Father, Mother, Child, Brother. and 
Sister. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Read it, 100 


The Right Word in the Right 
Place; a Pocket Dictionary of Synonys 8, 
Technical ‘Terms, pe ree pea 
Phrases, etc., .. Hee 

Ways of Life, the Right Way asd the 
. Wrong Way. By Rev. G Weaver. A cap- — 
ital. work.. muslin, .<.\.. oodtentotegs see are 100 


Weaver's Works tor the Young 
Comprising, “Hopes and Helps,” °° (aune 
and Aids,” and “ Ways of Life.” Bi acotrne 3.00 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 


Eiow to Write, A Pocket Mannai of 
Composition aud Letter-Wriing. Invalu- 
able to the young, .....6, 0 ssccscceeses 75e. 


Hiow to Walk, A Pocket Manual of 
Conversation and” Debate, with more than 
Five Hundred Common Mistakes in Speak- 
ing Corrected 75c. 


How to Behave, A Pocket Manual of 
Republican Etiquette and Guide to Correct 
Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating 
Societies and Deliberative Assemblies, .75c. 


How to do Business, A Pocket 
Manual of Practical Affairs, and a Guide to 
Success in Life, with a Collection. of Legal 
and Commercial Forms. Suitable for all. 75c. 


Wand-Books for Home Im- 

provement (Educational) ; comprising. 

** How to Write.” !* How to Talk,” ‘* How 

to Behave,” and ** How to do Business,” in 

one large volume. Indispensable,...... 25 

(More than 100,000 copies of this work have 
been sold A capital Book for Agents.] 

Rural Manuals, comprising “ Son 

ant 


House,” ** The Farm,” ‘“* The Garden,” 
“ Domestic Animals.” In one large vol., 225 


Library of Mesmerism and 
Psychology. Comprising the Philosophy of 
Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, and Mental Eiec- 
tricity; Fascination, or the Power of Charm- 
ing; The Macrocosm, or the World of Sense; 
Electrical Psychology, the Doctrine of Im- 

ressions; The Science of the Soul, treated 
Phy rsiologically and Philosophically. ee 
plete in two illustrated vols.,............ 4 00 


The Emphatic Diaglott, or, the 
New Testament in Greek, with a Literal 
Interlinear Translation, and a new Version 
in English, An interesting and valuable 
work. Plain,..... . Pee ed abe cvre arms es 4 
In Fine Binding,.. 


The book furnishes evidence of purposed faith- 
fulness, more than usual scholarship, and re- 
markuble literary industry. It cannot fail to be 
an important help to those who wish to become 
better acquainted with the revealed will of God. 
For these reasons I wish the enterprise of pub- 
lishing the ro great success.—From_ THOMAS 
ARMITAGE, D D., Pastor of the Futh Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York. 





Agents, Booksellers, and others, would do well to engage in the sale of these Works, in 
every State, County, Town, and Village throughout the country. They are not kept by 
Booksellers generally. The markct is not supplied, and thousands might be sold where 
they have never yet been introduced. For Wholesale Terms, and “Special Lists,” please 
address Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 399 Broapway, New Yor, U. 8. A. 
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the wHoxe Man. 





WHAT IS PHYSIOGNOMY ? 


“In nature all is connection and harmony. 
Each external appearance is the sign of an in- 
herent” ity; each point on the surface of a 
body i -.icates the condition of the internal 
parts of tie structure."—Dr LA Rarrur. 

In its most general sense, Physiogno- 
my (from gvotc, nature, and YPULOVLKOG, 
knowing) signifies a knowledge of na- 
ture: but more particularly of the 
forms of things—the configuration of 
natural objects, whether animate or in- 
animate. But it is mainly to the hu- 
man form that physiognomy as a sci- 
ence or system, and as an art, is usually 
applied; though animal, and even veg- 
etable and mineral forms may be refer- 
red to in illustration of principles or of 
facts. In this narrower application we 
may define it as—a knowledge of the 
correspondence between the external 
and the internal man — between the 
physical system and the spiritual prin- 
ciple which animates and controls it— 
between the manifest effect and the 
hidden cause— and of the signs by 
means of which this correspondence is 
expressed in the face and other parts 
of the body. As an art it consists in 
reading character by means of its indi- 
cations in the developments of the body 
as a whole, but more particularly of the 
lines of the face. 

We say, more particularly of the face, 
because it is there that the great num- 
ber of the signs of character are most 
clearly and legibly inscribed; but phys- 
iognomy, as we expound it, embraces 
Tt takes into account 
the temperament; the shape of the 
body, the size and form of the head; 
the texture of the skin; the quality of 
the hair, the degree of functional ac- 
tivity, and other physiological condi- 
tions, as well as the features of the 
face. It embraces, in fact, in its prac- 
‘ical application, the wide domains of 
ethnology, physiology, phrenology, and 
their kindred sciences, 


THE FACE OF A WATCH, 


As the face of a watch presents to 
the eye signs of the movements going 
on within, and ceases to tell the hour 
whenever those movements cease, so 
the “ human face divine” is an index of 


- internal emotions and loses all power 
_ to change its expression so soon as the 


vital powers are withdrawn. Behind 


_ the face of the watch is the machinery 


—which is the watch. Behind the hu- 
man countenance are the complicated 
apparatuses of bones, muscles, and 
nerves, which form the human machin- 
ery; but behind this machinery there 
is what the watch has not, a control- 
ling intelligence, which precedes the 
living organism to which it gives ration- 
al activity. : 





O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae mony a biunder free us, 

An’ foolish notion.—Burns, 








‘Ht 8S am Hilustrated Emcyclopedia.” 


Now} (READY. 





SIGNS OF CHARACTER, 


As manifested in Temperament and External Forms, and 


especially in the Human Face Divine. Large 12mo, 768 
pages. With more than 1,000 Engravings. New York: 
Fowier & WELLS, Publishers. Price, prepaid, muslin, 
$5 ; calf, marble edges, $8 ; turkey morocco, gilt, $10. 


FROM THE PREFACE. : 
We know how widely mankind differ in looks, in opinion, and in character, 
We find 
But 
we may direct and control even our thoughts, our feelings, and our acts, and 
We can be 


temperate or intemperate; virtuous or vicious; hopeful or desponding ; gen- 


and it has been our study to discover the causes of these differences. 
them in organization. As weJook, so we feel, so we act, and so we are. 
thus, to some extent—by the aid of grace—become what we will. 
erous or selfish; believing or skeptical ; prayerful or profane. We are free to 
choose what course we will pursue, and our bodies, our brains, and our fea- 
tures readily adapt themselves and clearly indicate the lives we lead and the 
characters we form. 

_It hasbeen our aim to present this subject in a practical manner, basing all 
our inferences on well-established principles, claiming nothing but what is 
clearly within the lines of probability, and illustrating, when possible, every 
statement. Previous authors have been carefully studied, and whatever of 
value could be gleaned we have systemized and incorporated, adding our own 
recent discoveries. For more than twenty years we have been engaged in the 
study of man, andin “ character-reading” among the people of various races, 
tribes and nations, enabling us to classify the different forms of body, brain, 
and face, and reduce to meTuop the processes by which character may be de- 
termined. Hitherto but partial observations have been made, and of course 
only partial results obtained. We look on man as a whole—made up of parts, 
and to be studied as a whole, with all the parts combined. 








“To find the mind’s construction in the 
face.”—SiAKESPHARE 


But, ewio bono? - This question is 
sure to come up, and may as well be 
answered here What 
good will it do? 

“Know thyself!” is the injunction of 
the ancient philosopher; and wise men 
in all ages have considered self-knowl- 
edge as the most useful and important 
ofall learning. Physiognomy furnishes 
us with the key to this knowledge. It 
enables us to read our own characters, 
as legibly recorded on our physical 
systems, to judge accurately of our 
strength and our weakness, our virtues 
and our faults ; and this self-knowledge 
is the first step toward self-improve- 
ment, Without a knowledge of our 
physical, mental and spiritual nature, we 
must go blindly about the work of de- 
veloping or disciplining ourselves in. 
either department. One might as well 
undertake to repair a ‘steam-engine or 
a watch without any knowledge of me- 
chanism. Knowing ourselves. aright, 
we can, as it were, reconstruct ourselves 
on an improved plan, correcting un- 
handsome moderating ex- 
cessive developments, supplyiag defi- 
ciencies, molding our characters, an 
with them our bodies, into symmetry 
and harmony. 

Next to a knowledge ot ourselves is 
that of our fellow men. 
beings. We are brought into daily and 
hourly contact with other social beings. 
| Much of our happiness and success in 
life depends upon the character of the 
intercourse we hold with them. To 
make it pleasant and profitable we must 
be able to read men as an open book. 
Physiognomy furnishes the alphabet, 
which, once thoroughly learned, “he 


as elsewhere. 


deviations, 


We are social 











who runs may read.” 


MATRIMONIAL HINTS, 


“ Mark you when you but speak to her, 
The amorous movement of her chin— 
That fair round chin!” Op Pay. 


Would you choose a wife or a hus- 
band? Itis too important a matter to 
be left to chance. If Love be blind, 
Reason should lead him. The head 
should guide the heart. Knowing our- 
selves, and having at command the 
means of knowing those around us, it will 
be our own fault, if we make an unwise 
choice, and wreck our happiness on the 
rocky headlands of conjugal discor¢ 

All the young women who present 
themselves before the wife-seeking 
bachelor in society, bear their “ charac- 
ters” about with them, plainly written 
on their faces, Were we all well in- 
instructed physiognomists, Margaret, 
the kitchen maid, would not find it ne- 
cessary to carry hers in her pocket alsa. 

“ The tissue of the life to be, 
We weave with colors all our ow 


And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown.’ 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, bv Samuxn R. Waevxa, in the Clerk’s Offies of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York. 
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Introduction. — Physiognomy De- 
fined, A Historical Sketch, Advent of Lava- 
ter, Modern Writers, Physiognomy To-day, 
Universally Practiced, Emerson on Physiog- 
nomy, Solomon, Benefits of Physiognomy, 
Matrimonial Hints, Its Application to Busi- 
ness, Self-Improvement, Harmony of Physi- 
ognomy with Phrenology. 


An Account of Previous Sys- 
tems.—System of Lavater, General Rules, 
The Forehead, The Eyes, The Eyebrows, 
The Nose, The Cheeks, The Mouth, The 
Chin, The Forehead and Mouth, Stupidity, 
Folly, Sophists, Knaves, Women, Caution, 
The Smile, To be Avoided, Thinkers, Cau- 
tious, Manly Character, Alexander Walker's 
System, General Rules, The Mouth, The 
Nose, The Eye, The Ear, The Chin and ‘Jaws. 
Dr. Redfield’s System, Analysis of Man, The 
Twelve Qualities, Names of Physiognomical 
Signs according to Dr. Redfield, Classification 
of. Faculties, Practical Examples, with Ilus- 
trations. 


Structure of the Human Bod 
—The Mechanical System, TheBones, T. e 
Ligaments, The Muscles, Thorax and Pelvis, 
Vital System, The Lymphatics, The Blood- 
Vessels, The Glands, The Heart, Mental Sys- 
tem, The Organs of Sense, The Cerebram, 
The Cerebellum, The Spinal Cord and its Con- 
nections, amply’ illustrated with Engravings. 


General Principles Stated.— 
Law of Correspondence, Law of Homogen- 
eousness, Law of Special Development, Law 
of Quantity, Law of Quality, Law of Tem- 
senate Law of Form, Taw of Distinct 

unctions, Law of Latency. 


The Temperaments Defined.— 
The Ancient Doctrine, Modifications, Brain 
Left Out, Dr. Spurzheim’s Description, The 
New Classification, The Motive Tempera- 
ment, The Vital Temperament, The Mental 
Temperament, Nervous, Bilious, Sanguine, 
and Lymphatic. (Illustrated. ) 


Wan and Woman Compared. 
—BSize, Venus and Apollo, General Form, 
Sex in tho Features, Phrenological Differ: 
e1ces, Physiognomical Distinctions, Lava- 
ter’s Antitheses, Let Man be Manly and let 
Woman be Woimanly. 


General Forms of Waces.—The 
Oblong Face, The Round Face, The Pyriform 
Face, Profiles, Facial Angles, with illustra- 
tions, an interesting study. 


Outlines of Modern Phrenol- 
ogzy.—Phrenology Defined, As an Art, 
Basis, First Principles, Names, Numbers and 
Location of Organs, Symbolical Head, Defi- 
nition of Organs, Dormestie Propensities, 
Selfish Propensities, Aspiring and Governing 
Organs, Moral Sentiments, Perfective Facul- 
ties, Perceptive Faculties, Literary Faculties, 
Reasoning Faculties. 


Anatomy of the Human Face. 
—Framework of the Face, Muscles of the 
Face, Bones of the Head and Face, Sinuses 
of the Face, Muscles of the Eye and Eyc- 
brows. 


Whe Human Chin, What it In- 
dicates.—Chin and Cerebellum, Love or 
Amativeness, Chins Classified, The Pointed 
Chin, The Indented Chin, The Narrow Square 
Chin, The Broad Square Chin, The Broad 
Round Chin, Will or Determination, Scorn 
mt Contempt, Economy Indicated in the 

in. 


The Jaws and the Teeth.— 
Comparative Anatomy, Heads of the Wolf 
and the Sheep Compared, A Sign of Animal- 
ity, The Jaws and Diet, Destructiveness, 
Love of Overcoining, Signs of Physical De- 
generacy. 

The Human Viouth Indicates 
Character.—The Mouth Tells Tales, 
General Remarks, The Lips and the Affec- 
tions, Philosophy of Kissing, Friendship, 


Hospitality, Love in the Lips, Jealousy The, 
Lips of pone Approbativeness, Love’, 
irr 


of Distinction, mness and Self-Esteem, 
Gravity and Gloominess, Mirthfulness, Ani- 


mals and Savages, Complacency, Self-Con- | 


trol, Enjoyment, Dissatisfaction’ and Hate, 
Other Signs. 


All About Noses, With Illus- 
trations.—Some General Remarks, The 
Nose as a Sign of Development, Noses 
Classified, the Roman Nose, Executiveness, 
The Greek Nose, Refinement, The Jewish 
Nose, Commercialism, the Snub Nose, Un- 
development, The Celestial Nose, Inquisi- 
tiveness, Tristram Shandy on theN ose, What 
is a Cogitative Nose, The Apprehensive 
Nose, 'The Inquisitive Nose, A Toper’s Nose, 
Combative Noses, The Defensive Nose, The 
Irritable Nose, The Aggressive Nose, Con- 
trasted Noses, The Tasteful Nose, Memory 
of Naines, intellectual Noses, Front Views, 
Secretive Nose, The Confiding Nose, Acquis- 
itive Nose, The Economical Nose, Feminine 














Sew Z ipstognomy, 
SIGNS OF CHARACTER 


AS MANIFESTED IN 


TEMPERAMENT AND EXTERNAL FORMS, 


AND ESPECIALLY IN 


‘The Human H'ace Divine.” 


BY SAMUEL R. WELLS. 
Editor Phrenological Journal and Life Itlustrated. 


NEW YORK: 
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One Large Vol. nearly 800 pages, with more than 1,000 Hlustrative Kngrav- 
ings, in three styles of binding—handsome embossed muslin, $5 ; heavy” calf, 


with marble edges, $38; 


rich turkey morocco, full gilt, elegant, $10. A beautiful 


presentation book suitable for the center-table. 





Noses, National Noses, The American Nose, 
The German Nose, The English Nose, The 
Irish Nose, The French Nose, Miscellaneous 
National Noses, Indian Noses, Negro Noses, 
Mongolian Nose, Noses of the Pacific Island: 
ers, Noted Noses, Photographed Noses The 
Noses of Seulp ture, Lord Broughaim’s Nose, 
Some Poetic Nosam A Double Nose, The 
End of the Nose. 


About the Eyes—Language, 
Color, and Character.—Size of the 
Hye, Prominence of the Eye, Language, 
Width of the Eyes, Impressibility, The Up- 
lifted Eye, Prayerfulness, The Downcast 
Eye, Humility, Rapture and Wonder, The 
Eyelids, Mirthfulness in the Eye, Pro- 
bity, The Eye of the Drunkard, The Color 
of the Eyes, What it Indicates, "ffects of 
Climate, Blue Eyes, Black Eyes, Daniel Web- 
ster’s Eyes, Brown Eyes, Hazel Eyes, Gray 
Eyes, Green Eyes, Opinions about Eyes, Ex- 
pression, Children’s Eyes, Educating the 
Eye, Eyes of Celebrated Persons, The Eye- 
brows. 


The Cheeks and the Complex= 
iom.— Temperament and Health, Com- 
plexion, Blushing, Dimples, Supposed Dis- 
coveries of Dr. Redfield, Protection, Hurling, 
Medicine, Wave Motion. Watchfulness, Rest 
and Repose, Sleep. 


What the Forehead Indicates. 
—The Blending of Phrenologyand Physi- 
ognomy, Intellectual. Capacity, Perception, 

emory of Events, Reasoning Power, Wit 
or Mirthfulness, Ideality, Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness., 


Signs of the Neck and EKars,— 
Vitality, Tenacity of Life, An Indian’s Opin- 
ion, MascuJine Energy, Children, Firmness, 
Self-Ksteem,The Ear, Tune. 


The Hair and Beard—Their 
Color, Quality, and Character.— 
Form and Structure, How the Hair Grows 
Color of the Hair, Dyeing the Hair, Nationa 
Peculiarities of the Hair, Remarkable Length, 
Modes _ Wearing the Hair, The Church on 
Long Hair, Absurdities of the Female Coif- 


fure, Natural Curiosities, Mixed Races, Cut- 


ting the Hair, Wigs, Quality of the Hair, 
Gray Hair, Jaldness, Physiognomical In- 
dications, Hair, Wool, Fur, Political Sig- 
nificance of Long Hair, The Beard, The 
Modern Orientals, Greek and Roman Beards, 
Long Beards, The Church on the Beard, 
flow Duprat ‘Lost his Bishopric, A Modern 
Bull against the Beard, Beards Classified, 
Peter the Great, The Beards of To-day, Eth- 
nology of the Beard, Uses of the Beard, 
Physiognomical Indications, Bearded Wo- 
men. 


Human Hands and Feet — 
Varieties.—Structure of the Hand, Man- 
ual Movements, Why the Fingers are of 


Different Lengths, How we hold a Ball, 


The Ring-Finger, The Nails, Why are we 


| Right-Handed, Physiognomy of the Hund, 


Hands Classified, The Long Hand, Activity, 
The Thick Hand, Vivacity, The Stall, Slen- 
der Hand, Delicacy, Han ‘and Heart. Tux 
Foor, Bones of the Foot, The Arch of 
the Foot, Ligaments, Muscles of the Foot 
and Leg, Walking, Positions in Walking, 
Forins of the Feet. 








Signs of Character in Action, 
in Walk, and in Voice.—Shaking 
Ilands, Why. do we Shake Hands, Charac- 
ter in the Walk, The Walk of ‘Animals, 
The Voice, its Physiology, Differences in 
the Voice, The Voice and Character, The Na- 
sal Twang, Music and Character, The Voice 
of Devotion, Remembering Voices, Stam- 
mering, Dress Indicative of Char acter, Tem- 
peraments and Colors. 


The Physiognomy of Insan-= 
ity.—What is Insanity, Varieties of In- 
sanity, Celebrated Maniacs, Causes of In- 
sanity, Treatment of Insanity, Prevention, 
Physiognomical Signs of Insanity, Insanity 
2 Discordance, Cranial Deformities, The 
Hair, The Skin, The Eyes, The Eyebrows, 
The Nose, The Mouth, The Mad-House, A 
Stretch of Insane Thought. 


idiocy—its Causes and Pecu- 
liarities.—Natural Idiots, Idiocy from 
Disease, Causes of Idiocy, The Brains and 
Skulls of Idiots, Education of Idiots, Signs 
of ery Dementia Illustrated, Idiots Clas- 
sified 


Wighting Physiognomies, with 
Examples. — Fighting Preachers and 
Preaching Fighters, - Broad Heads, Courage 
of the Narrow Ifeads, Fighting Noses, Strong 
Jaws, Prominent Temples, Decided Chins, 
The Signof Command. 


Effects of Climate on Charac- 
ter.—The Temperate Zones Best, The 
Man of the Tropics, Man of the Ice, The 
Men of Temperate Climates, Climate and 
Crania, Examples, Plants ‘and Animals, 
Southern Improvidence, Northern and South- 


ern Civilization, Climate and Poetry,Thought. 


vs. Feeling, Suinming Up, How far is Man 
Cosmopolitan, Per Contra, Complexion, The 
Blondes Disappearing, A Theory of Com- 
plexion. 


ape or Types of Wan- 
Kkind.—The Races Classified, The Cau- 
casian Race, The Mongolian Race, The Ma- 
layan Race, The American Race, The Ethi- 
opian Race. 


National Types 
traits.—The Teuthn, The German, The 
Scandinavian, The Englishman, Ancient 
Types Preserved, The Anglo-American, Are 
We Deteriorating, The Future American, 
The Lowland Scot, The Highlander, The 
Welshman, The Irishman, The Frenchman, 
The Italian, The Spaniard, The Sclavon, The 
Russian, the Finn, The Magvar, The Ancient 
Greek, The Grwco-Egyptian, The Roman, 
The Semite, The Arab, The Jew, The Assy- 
rian, The Ancient Egyptian, The Phenician, 
The Hindoo, The Sioux Indians, An Indian 
War Talk, The Esquimanx, The Tschuktschi, 
The Kamtschatkans, The Samoiedes, The 
Calmuck, The Patagonians, The Negro in 
America, The Papuans, The Sandwich Island- 
ers, The Tahitian, Other Polynesians, The 
Australians, The Siamese and the Siamese 
Twins. 


The Plysiognomy of Classes 
Wustrated.—Divines, Pugilists, War- 
riors, Surgeons, Inventors, Discovercrs, Phil- 
osophers, Statesmen, Orators, Actors, Poets, 
Musicians, Artists, with Twelve Groups of 
Portraits, 


With Por- 











New Physiognomy. 





Contreasted Faces— How w 
Change.—Size vs. Quaty, The Ignorant 
and the Cultivated, Crnelty vs, Benevolence, 
The Two Poets, ‘Tennyson and Beranger, 
History in the ‘Human Face; Mr. Lincoln 
in 1860, 1865—The Two Paths, 


Transmitted Physiognomies 
Hllustrated.—The Bourbons, The Aus- 
trian Lip, Charles Edward Stuart, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Queen Victoria and Prince 
of Wales. The Franklin Face, Remarkable 
Resemblances, ‘‘ Like Produces Like.” 


Love-Sigus in the Lips, Chin, 
and Eyes. — Matrimonia Mistakes, 
Phrenological Organ of Love, Modifying 
Conditions, Tempernument and Love, Love 
on the Chin, Loving Lips, How to judge 
of Comp: itibility and Adaption, 


Sigms of Health and Disease. 
—Signs of Health, Beauty, Strength, Ac- 
tivity, Ifappiness, Signs of Disease, Aspect 
of the Face, Paleness, Expressions. 


Curious Changes of Coun- 
tenance.—Assuming a Character, Can a 
Villain look like an Honest Man? Emma 
Stanley in Different Characters, Differences 
of Expression, 


Grades of Intelligence, Hu 
man and Amnimal.—Lavater’s Re- 
marks, The Chain of Being, An Ascending 
Series, from the Infusoria to Man, A New 
Facial Angle, Man and Animal Compared, In- 
stinct and Reason, The Phrenological View. 


Animal Heads, with Remark-= 
able Contrasts.——Broad Heads vs. Nar- 
row Heads, Strength vs..Cunning, Cats and 
their Characteristics, The Grass Eaters, The 
Wild and the Cultivated, Some Bad Heads, 
Individual Differences, Breaking Horses. 

Comparative Physiognomy I= 
lustrated.—Animal Types in the Homan 
Race, A Goosey, Foxy, A Great Bear, A Don- 
key, Hoggish, Dog Types, Ratsand Cats. 

Graphomaney and Chiro- 
miancy.—sStyles of Handwriting, and what 
they Mean, Practical Suggestions, Illustrative 
Autographs, Chiromancy or Palmistry. 


Exercises in Expression Illus- 
trated. — Astonishment, Wonder, Curi- 
osity. Contempt, Fury, Rage and Fear, Desire, 
Hope, Terror and Vexation, Love, ete., Ex- 
pression in Animals, al] appropriately Tllus- 
trated. 

Whe Great Secret of Human 
Weauty. — What is Beauty, Styles of 
Beauty, How to be Beautiful, The Rationale 
of Physical Changes, Effects of Intellectual 
Culture Love as a Cosmetic, Spiritual 
Beauty, A. Sweet Temper Essential, Beauty 
Begets Beauty, How to Improve the Com- 
plexion, Beauty of Age. 


Childhood — Remarkable Ef- 
fects of Training.—The Right Way 
and the Wrong, The Two Boys, and How 
they Grew Up, Hints to Parents, The Rod 
of Correction Explained. 


Character-Reading, Mlustra- 
tive Examplies.—Two Historians, A 
Poet in Youth and in Age, Two Ameri- 
can Poets, The Preacher ‘and the Writer, 
A Traveller and a Legislator, The Artist 
and the Woman of the World, The Great 
English Reformers, The Observer and Man 
of Facts, The Thinker, The Lecturer and 
Reformer, The Magazinist, The Merchant, 
The Politician, The Philanthropist, The Man 
of Wiil and Energy, The Agitator, The Am- 
bitious Revolutionist, The Christian Gentle- 
man, The Experimenter, The Religious Meta- 
physician, The Brutal Murderer, The Hu- 
morist, The Engineer, The Traitor, The Ec- 
centric Preacher, The Journalist and Author, 
A Modern Philosopher, The Romance Wri- 
ter, The Essayist and Poet, An Art Writer, 
4. Preacher and Poet, The Woman of Genius, 
The Dress Reformer, The Great Historian, 
“The Old Man Eloquent”, The Scotch Phi- 
lanthropist, The Man of the People, The 
Great awyer, The Eminent Jurist, The 
Father of his Country, The Ambitious Ruler, 
The Religious Reformer, The Priest and Di- 
plomatist, The Pulpit ‘Orator, The Friend, 
The Philosophical Historian. The Delineator 
of Life and Character, The Physiognomist, 
The Founder of Phrenology, The Practical 
Religionist, The Theologian, “Srtor Resar- 
tus”, The Great Prussian. 


Interesting Miscellaneous Ad- 
denda.—Aristotle, An Ideal ifead, Head 
of St. Paul, Eyebrows, Life as Seen from 
Opposite Stand-points, Physiognomical Anec- 
dotes. 

A SBrief Recapitulation or 
Summing Up.—A Synopsis of the 
Work, New Illustrations Introuuced, Addi- 
tional Hints, A Group of East Indians, The 
Shapes of Heads Illustrated, How to Observe 
and How to Read Character. It may be 
called an I/lustrated ENoyoLopenia of Physi- 
ognomy, Biography, and Signs of Character. 
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Family Demtist, A Popular Treatise 
on the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M.D., 150 


Food and Diet, containing an Analy- 
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tal, applied to Health of Body and Power of 
Mind. By Fowler. muslin,.... ......- 1 50 


Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cor- 
NATO ss caer Da dee Hees, CHEE URC CICCREE EE 50c. 


The Science of Human Life. By 
Sylvester Graham, M.D. With a Portrait 
and Biographical sketch of the Author,. .3 50 


Wea and Coffee, their Physical, Intel- 
ve wal, and Moral effects. By Alcott,..25c, 


Weeth, their Structure, Diseases and Ma. 
nagément, with Wugravings,..ee essere 25c- 


Special List. We have, in addition to 
the above, Private Medical Works and Trea- 
tises ou subjects which,although not adapted 
to general circulation, are invaluable to 
those who need them. This Special List 
will be sent on pre-paid app‘ication 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aims and Aids for Girls and 
Young Women. By Rev. G. S. Weaver, 125 


JEsop’s Wables. 


beautifully allustruted,.......s...008 oe 


Chemistry, applied to Physiology, Ag- 
ricuiture and Commerce. By Liebig,...50c. 


Fruit Culture for the Million, 
or, Hand-Bock for the Critivation and Ma- 
nazemeut of Fruit Trees. Hlustrated with 
Ninety Engravings. By ‘thomas Gregg. 
SCT Wears Cine Cee ar ngecace issn les tata titel ae oles 10 

Father Wiathew, the Temper- 


ance Apostle, Portrait, Character, anc o- 
graphy. By S. R. Wells,. c. 


Human Rights, and their Poli- 
tical Guaranties. By Judge Hurlbut,...1 50 


The Gravel Wall, a 
New. Cheap. and Superior Mode of Build- 
ing, with Engravings,Plans, Views, ete,, 1 50 

Hopes and Helps for the Young 
ov both sexes. By Rev.G 8. Weaver. An 
excelleut work, mus in..... : 50 

Horace Mann’s Works, his Lec- 
tures ou vartous subjects, comprising many 
of his best addresses, with portrait,...... 300 


B: 
12 





immortality Triumphant. The 
Existence of a God, with tlie Evidence. By 
Rey. J. B- Dods. muslin.....-.. ..-e0-s 150 





Movement-Cure. Embracing the 
History and Philosophy of this System of 
Medical Treatment. Illustrated. By G. H. 


a Sa fic ak \" AO pe et PW nah ee RARE! REP ier) 
Notes on Beauty, Vigor and De- 
velopment. Tllustrated,..............-5. 12c. 


Physical Perfection, or, the Philo- 
sophy of Humun Beauty 7 showme how to 
Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health 
and Vigor; Secure Long Life, and avoid the 


Infirmities and Deformities of Age. An ex- 
cellent work. By D. H. Jaeques,....... 175 


Saving and Wasting, or, Domestic 
Economy Llustrated.By Scion Robinson, 1 50 


Three Hours? School a Day. 
Useful for Parents and ‘Tewchers, .......1 50 


Whe Christian Household, em- 
bracing the Chrisuan Home—Husband 
Wife, Father, Mother. Child, Brother. and 
Sister. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Read it, 1 00 


The Right Word in the Right 
Place; a Pocket Dictionary of Synony_ s, 
Technical Terms, Abbreviations, Foreign 
Phrases, 6f¢.,. ...- sea Morten 1 aa ilies 

Ways of Life, the Right Way and the 
Wiong Way. By Rev. G. 8, Weaver. A cap- 
jtal- worko muslin; so s.k-ne vaca oy 100 





| Weaver’s Works for the Young. 


Comprising, “ Hopes and Helps,” ** Alns 
and Aids,” and ‘* Ways of Life,”........ 3 00 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 


Hiow to Write, A Pocket Manuai of 
Composition aud Letter-Wrring. Invalu- 
able to the young, .2.... 5 ee cee eeeeeenee 75¢c. 


Mow to ‘Falk, A Pocket Manual of 
Conversation and Debate, with more than 
Five Hundred Common Mistakes in Speak- 
ine Corrected . ssc ice wee) Gee bbe te cere T5e. 


iow to Behave, A Pocket Mannal of 
Republican Etiquette and Guide to Correct 
Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating 
Societies and Deliberative Assemblies, .74c. 


How to do Busimess, A Pocket 
Manual of Practical Affairs, and a Guide to 
Suecess in Life, with » Collection of Leal 
and Commercial Forms. Suitable for all. 75¢. 


Wand-Books for Hiome Im- 

provement‘ Edocationa) ; comprising, 

* How to Write.” ** How to Talk,’ * How 

to Behave.” and ** tfow to do Business,” im 

one large volume, Tudispensable,...... 2 25 

(More than 100,000 copies of this work have 
been sold A capital Book for Agents.] 

Rural Manuals, comprising “The 

Howse.’ The Farm,” *! The Garden,” and 

* Domestic Animals,”? In one large vol, 2 25 





eee 








Library of Mkesmerism and 
Psychology. Comprising the Philosophy of 
Mesmertism, Clairvoyance; and Mental Elec- 
tricity; Fascination,.or the Power of Clarm- 
ing ; The Macrocosm, or the World of Sense; 
Electrical Psychology, the Doctrine of Im- 

ressions; The Science of the Soul, treated 
pystoreicaly and Philosophically. Com- 

plete in two illustrated vols.,........... 4 00 


Whe Emphatic Diaglett, or, the 
New Testament in Greek, with a Literal 
Interlinear Translation, and a new Version 
in English. An interesting and valuable 
work. Plains. 2c: . REO HA OG a! pice 4 00 
Th: Fine Binding ie cis cee sn rees SMO ves 5 00 


The book furnishes evidence of purposed faith- 
fulness, more than usual scholarship, and re- 
markable literary industry. It cannot fail to be 
an important help to those who wish to become 
better acquainted with the reveated will of God. 
For these reasons I wish the enterprise of pub- 
lishing the work great success.— From 'THOMAS 
A\MITAGE, D D, Pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Baplist Church, New York. 





oT —ws 


Agents, Booksellers. and others, would do well to engage in the sale of these Works, in 
every State, County, Town, and Village throughout the country. They are not kept by 
Booksellers generally. The market is not supplied, and thousands might be sold where 
they have never yet been introduced, For Wholesale Terms, and “Special Lists,” please 
address Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broapway, New Yorr, U. 8. A. 
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(=3"Books FOR SALE BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS, and sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of price, 

OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES. $1 25. 


DERRICK AND DRILL; or, The Pros- 
pects of Petroteum in New York, Penn- 





~~ 


sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, etc. $1 75. 
JESOP’S FABLES. Illustrated. $1 75. 


ALLEN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASON- 
RY. Illustrated. $5, 

JACHIN AND BOAZ; or, An Authentic 
Key to the Door of Masonry. $2 50. 

CUPPER’S UNIVERSAL STAIR BUILD- 
ER. $7. 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY’S NEW 
Work on Progress and Corruptions of 
Onr:stianity. $1 75. 

THE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF 
ROBERT BURNS. §1 75. 

GREELEY’S OVERLAND KOUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA. $1 50. 


MYSTERIES OF ASTROLOGY 
WITCHCRAFT. $5. 

YOUMANS’ CLASS BOOK OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. $1 59. 

PHOTOGRAPH MANUAL. By N. G. 
Burgess, $1 25, 

DWYER ON ELOCUTION. $1 50. 

MYRTLE STORIES. For Little Folks. 
12 vols. $5. 
CASKET LIBRSRY. Do. do. 4 vols. $2. 
WATSON'’S HAND-BOOK OF CALIS- 
THENICS AND GYMNASTICS. #2. 
WATSON’S MANUAL OF Do. do. $1 24, 
BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. People’s 
edition. 75 cents. 

CUSHING’S RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 
$1 50. 

FATHER MATHEW. A Biography. 
John Francis Maguire, M.P. $2 25. 

NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. 


AND 


$3. 


OUR LIVING REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN. $1 5. 
PHILLIPS’ SPEECHES AND LEC- 


TURES. $1 75. 

WAR FOR THE UNION. By Whitne:. 

$2 50, 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

LORD JEFFREYS. 2. 

CANADA. Its Defenses, Conditions, ec. 

$1 50. 

MORAL CULTURE OF INFANCY. $1 50. 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD & DRINK, 
and How to Detect It. $1. 

FREEDOM AND WAR. By H. W. Beech- 
eTo bee 

ANATOMY AND PILTYSIOLOGY render- 
ed Attractive and the Laws of Life made 

plain. * §2. 

HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. By 

Frost. $3. 

THE YOUNG CAPTAIN. Justout. $1 25. 

BOOK OF POLITENESS. 25 cents, 

DAILY MEMORANDUM (Pocket Bocks) 
for 1866. $1. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S WAY TO IN- 
TELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, 
HONOR, AND USEFULNESS. 80 cents. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 
NAMES, with a complete list of Scriptural 
Names, $1 50. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS, by W. B. 
Powell, MD. $2. 

THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT 
ON THE AMERICAN QUESTION, with 
Portrait. $2 15. 

TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUA- 
TION. #1 75. 

EYE, EAR, AND THROAT DISEASES 
—a Book for the Peopie. $1 95. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE OPERA. 60 cts. 

CHAPEL AND CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE; 40 oilecolored Engravings of 
different styles of Churenes, and other En- 
zravings of plans for Halls, Vestries, Dwell- 
ing Houses, ete. #12. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


HAT TO DO, AND HOW TO Do IT. 
Take an Agency for our really val- 
uable, popalar, and salable Books on 
Phrenology, Physiclogy, Hydropathy, ete. 
For terms, etc., address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
489 Broadway, New York. 
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DEVOTED TO 
thnology, Physiology, Phrenology, 
¥ Psychology, Socialogy, Education, Art, 
7 Literature, with measures to Reform, 
4 Elevate and Improve Mankind Physi- 
~oep cally, Mentally and Spiritually. 


Seeks (WA Gael bili se J olnewes 


* ‘Fhe Study amd Improve- 
@ meut oi Mau i ati his Relations is our object. 


Khe Natural History of Man 
8 —inciudiig ine Manners, Customs, Religions 
#and Modes of Life m different Families, 
Tribes aud Nations will be given, 
if Physiology, the Laws of Life 
Hand Heath, motadiiig Dietetics, Exercise, 
Ha Sleep, Study, Bedily Growth, ete., will be 
y presented on strictly Hygienic principles. 

Phrenology.—The Brain and its 
4 Funciions, the ‘iemperaments, Location of 
A the Organs, Choice of Pursuits, etc.. given. 

Physiognomy ¢ or, “The Human 

Face Divine,” with * Signs of Character, and 

} ‘ow to Read Them” scientifically 
7 ‘Khe Human Soul—Psychol- 
W ogy.—lis Nature. Officeand Condition in Life 
} and Dea h; Mav's Spiritual State in the Here 
m and in the Heveafler. Very interesting. 


Werims.—A New Volume, the 45th, 


if Published monthly, in quarto forms, at $2 a year in advance. 


Biography.—In connection with, 
Portraits and Practical Delmeations of Char- 
acter of our most distinguished men. 


Marriage forms a part of the life of 
every well organized humau being. The ele- t 
ments of love are inborn. The objects ot }§ 
Marriage stated. All young people require 
instruction aud direction in the selection of 
suitable life-companions. Phrenology throws {f 
light on the subject. Let us cousult it. 

The Choice of Pursuits.— 
How to select a pursuit to which a personis ff 
best adapted; Law, Medicine, Divinity, In- 
vention; Mechanics; Agriculture; Manu- 
facturing ; Commerce, etc. ‘ Let us put the 
right man in the right place.” 

Miscellaneous. —Churches, 
Schools, Prisons, Asylums, Hospitals, Refor- § 
matories, ete., described with Modes of Wor- 
ship, Education, Training, and Treatment, 
given in the new vol. of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND LIFE LLLUSTRATED. 





commences with the January Number. 
Sample numbers sent 


Clubs of Ten or more, $1.50 each per copy. Subscribe now. 


FOWLER 


&£ WELLS,| 


NO. 389 BROADWAY, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC BCGOKS, 

DAGUERREOTYPIST’S COMP. $1 25. 

DAGUERREOTYPE OPERATOR. 50 ets. 

HARDWICH’S PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEM- 
ISTRY, 300 pp. Price $1 50. 

MANUAL OF THE COLLODION PRO- 
CESS. 50 cts. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERATOR. By Hum- 
ptrey. 200 12m0 pages. Price 75 cents. 
THE SILVER SUNBEAM, Fourth Edi- 
tion. Price $3, 

THORNTHWAITE'S GUIDE TO PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, 88 12mo pages. 50 cents. 

TOWLER’S PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMA- 
NAC. Price $1 25. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. An elegant 
edition, gilt. $1 75. ; 


THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, em- 
bracing the Christian Home -Husband, 
Wife, Father, Mother, Child, Brother and 
Sister. Readit. 75 cents. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
359 Broadway, New York. 


OR LECTURERS, STUDENTS, COL- 
LEGES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
THE SET OF FORTY PORTRAITS 
SOLD FOR THIRTY DOLIARS, BY 


FOWLER AND WELLS. 








Sy 


New Booxs.—CyciorEpia 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1vol.12mo. §2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Agassiz. 46 Lllus- 
trations. 3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 


SPEARE. Large print. $6. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF Cyr ome 
25. 
50 cts. 


TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. § 
BANTING.ON CORPULENCE. 
HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 
EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 

8vo, copperplates. 3. : 
THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 


and verse, from the most eloquent Orators | 


and Poets of other days an 
time. $2. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
aoe Lessons, with rules and exer- 
cise 2. 

JEFFERSON’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
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Puonocrapnic Worrs.— 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOG- 
RAPHY. By Longley. §1. 

COPY BOOKS, without covers. 15 cts. 

GRAHAM’S HAND-BOOK OF STAND- 
ARD PHONOGRAPHY. $2. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in 
Phonography. $1. 

PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. By Pit- 
man, Corresponding Style. $1 50. 

PHRASE BOOK, a Vocabulary of 
Phraseology. $1. 

REPORTER’S COMPANION, By Pit- 
man. 1 50. 

STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC DIC- 
TIONARY. Invaluable to the Student and 
Practical Reporter. $5. 

THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DIC- 
TIONARY. By Daniel 8. Smalley. $4 50. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND. 
$1. 
THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
By Pitman. New edition. $1. 





THE REPORTER’S MANUAL. $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER. By 
Pitman. 50 cents. 

*,* PITMAN’S MANUAL READER 
AND COPY BOOK for Students sent 
post-paid for $1 50. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


P. S.—Messrs. FowLer AND WELLS em- 
ploy several short-hand writers constantly, 
and give both oral and written instruction 
in this most useful art. There is no field 
now open to young men which promises 
more pleasant or lucrative employment 
than this. We advise all who can, male 
and female, to learn Phonography. 





A Liprary ror LEcTuRERs, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTHRERS.—Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 
pee himself with the following small 
ibrary: 


The Indispensable Hand Book....... $2 25 
The Art of Extempore Speaking..... 2 00 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. 75 
The American Debaters -as s-eseeee 2 00 
The Exhibition Speaker............. 1 50 
The Mannal of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
Dwyer on Blocution. 22.6.2. sepa 1 00 
First Lessons in Composition....... 1 


We will send one copy each by first 
express on receipt of £10; or separately, 
by mail, post-paid, at the prices affixed. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, N. Y. 


O MEDICAL STUDENTS AND 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 
BEST STANDARD WORKS—RECENT EDITIONS. 

Gray’s Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgi- 
cal. 863 Lilustrations. $8. 

Darton on Human Puystontogy. 273 Il- 
lustrations. $5 50. 

Wartson’s Practice. Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Physie, with 
additiors by Dr Condie, 7 50. 

BEepForRD’s PRINCIPLES AnD PRacTICcE of 
OxsteEtrics. 4 colored platesand pumerous 
engravings. 5 50. 
ee New MeprIcaL peotionary. 


Garrop’s Essentials of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. $4 50. 

Fowne’s Cnemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical, with engravings. $2 50. 

Stokes on Diseases of the Hrart and the 
Aorta. $4, 

Woops’ Rractice oF Mevicrne, 2 vol 
umes, $12. 








Sent by express on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


TREATISE ON Encuisu Punc- 


TUATION, designed for Letter Writers, 
Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof-Readings Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, ete. By John Wilson. $1 6) postpaid, 
4t FOWLER AND WELLS. 
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THE 
Seottish American Journal. 


‘This popular Weekly Journal is now in 
its Tenth Year, and continues to maintain 
its position as the Best Family Paper de- 
voted to British readers resident in Amer- 
ica, Its contents comprise Scotch news 
from every county in Scotland, also English, 
Trish and Foreign news. It reproduces also 
extracts from first-class British journals, 
Sovial Stories, Sketches of Travel, Poetry, 
and articles from eminent writers and 
scientific subjects. Each number contains 
eight pages of instructive and interesting 
reading matter, well adapted for the use of 
British readers. 

The issue of October 27th contains the 
opening chapter of a new Scottish Story, 
entitled 


@ - 
*ROSE DOUGLAS ;” 
Or, 
“The Biography of a Scotch Minister’s 
Daughter.’’ 
This story will be found of great interest 
to lady readers, and it will afford much 


amusement to the family circle during the 
winter months, 


TERMS GF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Single Copies (each),......... aisiaiaiete 7 cents, 
One Copy for one year,.......0....-. $ 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

WEVEOOMICS es ene sain cieieleainieviotes ace $14 00 
EWELV OG AGO DICH ct cree sc \sic vee eidacsiet tne 80 00 
MDNWAUY  OODIOS. arse aise Sarcinis. sciels' ss sie" 50 00 


An extra copy to Clubs of twenty. 
Specimen copies sent free. 


A. Mi. SEEWART, 
PUBLISHER, 


No. 37 Park Row, New York. 





MISCELLAN SOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


PRICES, PREPAID, BY MAIL. 





IGENIAD.» ads dase oes Oye ei's $2 C0 
YOUMAN’S Class Book of Chemistry 1 75 
PHOTOGRAPH MANUAL........... 1 50 
DWYER’S ELOCUTION...... .. 1 50 
WATSON’S CALISTHENICS. -. 2 00 
WATSON SSCA Ade i... cece sceas 1 25 
BUTLES in New Orleans............. 50 
COLTON’S Correspondence of Henry 

Cla Yibew ale chee: sett pcc aa tees vclesse 2 5 
CUSHING'S Results of Slavery.. ... 1 50 
LIFE AND WORKS OF FATHER 

MATTHEWS....... iacoogquaEbode 2 00 
LACON; or, Many Things in Few 

Words. Addressed to those who 

Think. New Edition............... 2 50 


LIFE OF JOILN C. CALHOUN. Large 
PAM OFADADACRR, aise «sbi ctide wlvaeii new a 1 
HEROINES OF THE CRUSADES, 
with Portraiis of Heroic Characters. 
500 vages. Large Svo.........-.+--+ 
STUD VF WORDS. By Dean Trench. 
New plates. Revised and enlarged., 1 50 
THE AMERICAN DRAWING BOOK. 
By Chapman, Splendidly illus, 4to. 5 50 
THE MYSTERIES OF ASTROLOGY 
and the Wonders of Magic, with®Di- 
rections and Suggestions relative to 
the Casting of Nativities, ete. By 
BE as RUGS AC cae ae cic aib ajar ise alciaieie sigh alate 4 00 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


ALBUMS AND CARDS. 


ALBUMS for the Pocket, $1 50 to $2 75. 
Do. ~— do, Centre Table, $4 to $10, 
Do. do, Extra, $6 to $12. 
ALBUM AND REWARD CARDS.— 
No. 1, Birds. 12 kinds in packet. 50 ets. 
“~ 2..The Favorites, do. do. 50 cts. 
*« 3. Landseapes, do. do. 50 cts, . 
“ 4, Ocean Life, do. do. 50 cts. : 
“ 5, The Picture-Gallery, do. do. 50 cts. 
PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED OF- 
FIiCERS—assorted in packs of 100 kinds. 
Per bundred, $4. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. FowLer 
& es 339 Broadway, N. Y. 
3tOct. 


MAPS! MAPS!! MAPS!!! 
RAVELLER’S SERIES OF POCKET 





MAP3—(all the States in the Union.) 
Price 60 cents ae Sin 
ess Fow er & 

De 


le, $6.00 per 
BELLS, 389 eo or 
et. tf 
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“it is an Hlustrated Cyclopedia.” 








Signs of Character, 


Xs manifested in Gempeyament and Bxtexnal Hoyms, and 
especially in the Human Face Divine. 


iy S. R. WELL: EOE FRENOL Og CAL JouRNs 


LARGE 12mo, 768 pp., WITH MORE THAN 1,000 ENGRAVINGS. 


Illustrating Physiognomy, Anatomy, Physiology, Ethnology, Phrenology and 
Watural History, 
See 
ZOO 
\ CUMPRETIENSIVE, thorough and practical Work, in which all that is known on 
Peas the Subject treated is Systematized, Explained, Illustrated and applied. Phy- 
siegnomy is here shown to be no mere fanciful speculation, but a consistent and well- 
considered system of Character-Reading, b sed on the established Truths of Physiology 
and Phrenology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as well as by the Peculiarities of Indi- 
viduals. It is no abstraction but something to be made useful: something to be 
practiced by everybody and in all places. and made an efficient help in that noblest of 
all studies—the study of man, It is readily understood and as readily applied. The 
following are some of the leading topics discussed in this great illustrated work. 


Previous Systems given, including 


those of all ancient and modern writers. 


General Principles of Physiognomy, 
or the Physiological laws on which char- 
acter reading is and must be based. 


Temperaments. —The Ancient Doc- 
trines —Spurzhiem’s Description — The 
New Classification now in use here, 


Practical Physiognomy. — General 
Forms of Faces—The Eyes, the Mouth, 
the Nose, the Chin, the Jaws and Teeth, 
the Cheeks, the Forehead, the Hair and 
Beard, the Compiexion, the Neck and 
Ears, the Hands and Feet, the Voice, the 
Walk, the Laugh, the Mode of Shaking 
Hands, Dress, etc., with illustrations, 


Ethnology.—The Races, including the 
Cancasian, the North American Indians, 
the Mongolian, the Malay, and the Afri- 
can, with their numerous subdivisions; 
also National Types, each Illustrated. 


— 
LT 
No one can read this Book without interest, without real profit. 
power,” and this is emphatically true of a knowledge of men—of human character, 
He who has it is “ master of the situation;” and anybody may have it who will, and 
find in it the “secret of success” and the road to the largest personal improvement, 
Price, in one large Volume, of nearly 800 pages, and more than 1,000 Engravings, on 
toned paper, handsomely bound in embossed muslin, $5.00; in heavy caif, marbled 
edges, $8.00; Turkey morocco, full gilt, $10.00 Agents may do well to canvass for this 
work. Please address Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Physiognomy Applied—To Marriage, 
to the Training of Children, to Personal 
Improvement, to Business. t» Insanity 
and Idiocy, to Health and Disease. to 
Classes and Professions, to Personal Im- 
provement, and to Character Reading 
Generally. Utility of Physiognomy. 

Animal Types.—Grades of Intelli- 
gence, Instinct and Reason — Animal 
Heads and Animal Types among Men. 

Graphomancy.—Character Revealed in 
Hand-Writing with Specimens—Palmis- 
try. “Line of Life” in the human hand. 

Character Reading.—More than ahun- 
dred noted Men and Women Introduced 
—What Physiognomy says cf them, 

The Great Secret.—How to be Healthy 
and Iiow to be Beautiful—Mental Cos- 
metics—very interesting, very useful. 

Avistotle and St. Paul.— A Model 
Head—Views of Life—tIllustrative Anec- 
dotes.—Detecting a rogue by his face, 




























“Knowledge is 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


[Among many we give but a few, which show the general tenor of the whole.] 


“Take such a yolume as this, and every 
one must acknowledge that Physiognomy 
opens a wide field for interesting investiga- 
tion."—WN. Y. Daily Times. 

“Mr. WELLs’ new work covers the whole 

round more thoroughly than any book be- 
ore issued."— The Field and Fireside. . 


“* New Physiognomy’ is a work of science, 
art and literature, whose purity of tone will 
commend it to all classes of readers.’’— Wide 

World, 


“Tt is a useful book, and we view it asa 
worthy addition to our library.”.—Zdwuca- 
tional Monthly. 

“ Our extracts, last week, from this popular 
work, proved so acceptable that we have 
been induced to extend our appropriations.” 
—Home Journal. 


“We shall make some extracts from this 
wonderful volume for oyr next paper.”— 
Home Gazette. 


“We cannot help treasuring the book as a 
highly valuable repository of practical wis- 
dom, and of vast use to usin our course of 
life and action..—W. Y. Jewish Messenger. 


“One thing we affirm: a man who cannot 
find amusement and instruction in Mr. 
WELLS’ book, must have a very stupid face 
indeed... ¥. Tribune. 





“Tt is by far the best work ever written 
on the subject."—Christian Inquirer. 


“Mr. WELLS has gone far beyond previoue 
Physiognomists."—Christian Guardian. 


“Tt will take a place among the curiosities 
of literature and science.’"— Worcester Pal- 
ladium., 

“The most entertaining and instructive 
book yet published on the subject..—4. &. 
Standard. 

“Mr, Weis has put the thought, the 
practical experience, the close observation, 
and the professional collection of a lifetime 
into this important physiological work.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


“Tt furnishes a knowledge of the signs of 
character indispensable to success in any 
walk of life.’°—NVew Jerusalem Messenger. 


“*New Physiognomy’ ought to find its 
way to every private and public library in 
the land.”—Herald of Health. 


“The largest, and undoubtedly the most 
comprehensive work on the subject of 
Physiognomy ever published.” — Prairie 
Farmer, 

“Mr, WeLLs’ work should be perused by 
everybody."—I. Y. Sunday Times. 
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Your Character from your 
Likeness.—Persons living at a distance 
from New York, who cannot conveniently 
call at our rooms for examination, may send 
a prepaid envelope, properly addressed to 
themselves, in which we will send a copy of 
the “ Mrrror or THE Mrnp,” by which they 
may learn what is requisite to secure a de- 
scription of character. Address Fow.mr & 
WELLS, N. Y. 


A Private Class for Profes- 
sional Enstruction in Practical 
Phrenolvgy will be formed in New 
York early the coming winter, Those who 
may wish to attend, and fit themselves to 
délineate character, should apply soon. The 
works most essential to be mastered are: 
Self-Instructor, T5c.; Memory, $1.50; Self- 
Culture, $1.50; Tur New Puysioenomy, with 
onc thousand illustrations, $5; Combe’s Phy- 
siology, $1.75; Combe’s Lectures, $1.75; De- 
fence of Phrenology, $1.50; Constitution of 
Man, $175; The Phrenological Bust (not 
mailable), indicating the location of all the 
organs, $1.75; Gray’s Anatomy, $7.00. Sent 
by return post, or express. Address office 
of the PureNoLogicaL JouRNAL, N. Y. 
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NOLOGY AS THE GUIDE OF PHtLosopHy AND THE HANDMAID TO Curistranity.’’—Horace Mann. 


‘*T Look upon PHRE 
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Tvw6s csavrov—'' Know TuyseEtr.’’ 











Price 20 cents.] {Or $2 a dozen. 


THE 
Glustrated Annual of 





BLY: Boe) Wi eds See. 


Epiror OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lirr ILLusrRaTreD. 
: Containiig move than Hifty Lllustvations, 


Ne YS See 


NEW. YORK: 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 BROADWAY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN. 
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EUROPEAN 
GUIDE BOOKS, 


Supplied by FOWLER & WELLS, 389 


Broadway, New York City. 
Sent by Return Post, on receipt of Price. 


The best Guide Books in the English Lan- 
guage, are believed to be the following— 
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SOMETHING NEW. 

















Galignani’s Paris Guide.............. $5 00 A Sie ; 
Blsok'e Tourist Guide to Kngland.. aes 4 u6 ee 
° do do cotland..... 5 Ren, = 
do do do Ireland...... 2 75 Ey hes i ‘i 
ES SI Bed ana dei Pa A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
ba oe A sketch of every-day 
ife in the French Metropolis, by ; 
Tent. Ook H. & Addison’... 2.0 8-00 FOR USE BY HAND OR FOOT. 
Guide to Cook’s wore in France, Swit- a : 
zerland and Italy................ ° 
Guide to Cook’s Tours on the French With Patent REVERSIBLE Motion, $25. 
and English coasts, and the Chan- . - j 
MOE TRUNON DE het Bann esas 50 UPLEX.E 
Harper’s Hand Book for Travelers in F g NOW ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 
urope and the East. By W. P. A HIONS 
Fetridge. Fifth Year. 12mo. 1IsSG a 
Testy Tuoke seco nsrress on ware “7-| CHEAPEST GOOD SEWING MACHINES. 
Hand-Book—Travel-talk. English, ’ 
German, French, and Italian. J. W. BRADLEY S 
PO are bith owe korn aitiele ieee & 2800 
Nand-Book—North Germany, Hol- A s t ° J..8W. BARTEL Era; Patentee, 
land, Belgium, and the Rhine to D i) Ell 
Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo.... 6 00 up ex 1p 1C oe r 
Hand-ook—South Germany, Bavaria, Principal Office, No. 569 Broadway, corner of Prince Street, New York. 
Austria, Styria, peak ee Aus- OR DOUBLE 
trian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Mi fa ee 
Hunyzary, and the Danube, from 
ao SPRING SKIRT. A SPLENDID OPENING FOR ACENTS. 
PROSE SUM tec ee visikicvild\<' «i sieieveiols,ecle 6 00 = 
Hand-Book—Switzerland, Alps of They will not Bend or Break like the 4 
‘ single springs, but will Preserve their Grace- ypPpP? ug ) 4 7 
petoy, oid api Eleatad 5 50 | ful and Perfect shape, where three or four B A R T L K I T S N 10) i D L E FA C I O R Y : 
Hand-Book—France, Normandy Brit- ordinary skirts bay et been sprows gains Depot, 569 Broapway, New Yor«. 
] h as useless, Each Hoop is composed of two yr . 1 
patil een. - + Sits finely tempered steel springs, braided tightly NEEDLES FOR ALL THE SEWING MACHINES, 
Dauphiné, Provence, and the Pyr- and firmly together, edge to edge, forming Sent post free everywhere. Also, the 
enees. Maps. Post 8vo.... 6 00 | the es: most Flexible, and stilthe | FRaxrtlett Burnished Hand Needles. 
Hand-Book—Paris and its Environs, Lightest Hoop made. In fact, for the Prom- Two hundred of any, or all sizes, SHARPS OR BETWEENS, for 50 cents 
Map. Post 8v0.......-..seeseees 3 00 enade, or the House, the Church, Theatre, ; . . 
Hand-Book—Spain. Andalusia, Ronda, Rail Road Cars, Carriages, Crowded Assem- 
Granada. Valencia, Catalonia, Gal- blies, &., &c., they are superior to all others, HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers 
licia, Atragon, ‘and Navarre. Combining Comfort, Durability, and Econo- ’ ’ 
Maps. 2 Vols, Post 8vo........ Inmet net cep tiet iceanee Ee Sala 459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
eres wench Caran Pa ST or eke SKIRT OF THE HAVE RECENTLY ISSUED THE FOLLOWING WORKS : 
picsblodadh. ond Romeens Pr ape FASHIONABLE WORLD. For Young 1, VENETIAN LIFE, coguating Commercial, Social, Historical, and Artistic Notice of the Place. 
Post 8vo.... A 650 | Ladies, Misses, and Children they are Supe- | By Men POLAR SEA. A Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery, toward'the North Bote, 
PNP rae sw adialsa erctaieialsia's 4 is ; ; ‘ arrative of : : ard the Nor 
Hand-Book—Central Italy, Lucca, rior to all others. Inquire for the in the Schooner United States. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, Commander of the Expedition. Tinie: 
Tuscany, Florence, The Marches, soe) pet pis so page Sea eames Sram by Darley, owe and others roe es Hayes’s 
i ‘ t 7t ull pz rts ; twenty-eight vignettes, a fi trait of the Author, 
i ede Evasion ct Bt Boor eee ee eras Th, at cate 0 OO ee uterine Authowvengiared 
Mande Bok -itpaa anc ttn Rawlnoad: OR DOUBLE 1 CHARLES WESLEY, SEEN IN HIS FINER AND LESS FAMILIAR POEMS. 1 vol., 
Map. | Post 8v0.-.....6.4.-0-..-. 4. MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. By Douglas Jerrold. With iate illus- 
age Pees eoath se ice = SPRING SKIR T, sa (ta ew ees ied = vol. 16mo, Price, cloih, #1 ee cloth, fall eit. $2 00. 
eii 5. ’ DC . Witht te rt the Indi - 
por Ceeceiee Mam. Post Svan 8 Ob eee nred exetanively by Code, "2 vols, Grown Byo, “Price, cloth, #4 30. Half calf, $8 tt bie : aie : i ree 
y i P AS . Containg a brief descrpti f eve ti F di 
“ Hand-Book—Sieily, Palermo, Messina, WES BRADLEY & OAREY the Public Markets in the Cities of N ee York, Boston, Philadelphie sad “Brovkivn; isolosding the 
Catania, Syracuse, Etna, and the 1 | various Domestic and Wild Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegetables, Fruits, &c., &c., with man 
Ruins of the Greek Temples. The Sole Owners of the Patent, curious incidents and anecdotes. By Thomas F. De Voe, Author of the * Market Book,” etc. With 
Map. Post 8vo........ aacvaiaieise numerous explanatory illustrations, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth. Price $2 50. 
Hand-Book—Greece, the Ionian Is- 97 Ohambers, and 79 & 81 Reade Street, 7. SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By F- B. Car- 
- enter. vol., mo- rice 5 
cedonia laps owt Soev-c ©. | poe ao ima aratci torenaronghont | aiieily Geaparst ca SUSE Hi, EE he Bb Sempra 
a R r ography. Geogra’ , an atura istory. ed by William Smith, -D. 0 = 
Hand-Book—8yria and Palestine, the United States, Havana de Cub Mexioo ited Dmavieng Baition edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., containing much siiititeel matter 
Peninsula of Sinai, Edom and Sy- ae a 2, th > | and many illustrations. Published in numbers by subscription only Price per number, 75 cents 
rian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. an orice, Seer nere 4 ane sneer No. 1 Now Ready, and sent free by mail, for 75 cents. : : 
s 3 ee Agee Sleernget fin 13 00 3 FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the prices annexed. 
and-Book—Bom| an adras. ~ 
Map, 2 Vols. Post 8vo......... 83 00 
Hand-Book—Denmark, Norway and 9 ° 
Sweden. Map. Post 8vo........ 8 00 bd 
HanitBook-Ruaha, Th Bale Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 
Finland. Maps. Post 8vo....... 7 00 
wiacd: Book-cModern - Lonitods2A A superior TOILET SOAP, Prepared from refined VEGET- 
cor ete eras ha Len pq Bie ABLE OILS in combination with GLYCERINE, and especially 
ieonotik ies TénGee es 2 00 HOW & WESTON, designed for the use of the LADIES and for the NURSERY. 
-Book—North and South ] isi i 
Bane: ae oe eae gaia Me COUNSELLORS AT LAW, Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unrivalled. 
mdebeeren sie ak onl Teabe 40 and 42 Broadway. New York. For sale by all druggists. 
arm + Be, ’ 
Swansea, The Wye, &c. Maps. SOLICITORS OF PATENTS C 
2 Vola. Post Gros n----evs> TO] ~ And advocates in Patent Cases, | Agents Wanted.—Good Chance for all. 





National Freemason. 


CHANGED FROM A MONTHLY TO 
Posbinxton City to No. 


a Weekly, and from 


39 Nassau Street, Room 10, 


ew York City. 


Address, Dr. M. Murdy, Box 5903, N. Y. 


City. 


Price $4.00 per annum—ten cents a 


Full information in regard to American 
and Foreign Patents,and business relating 
thereto, together with a synopsis of the 
American Patent Law, as amended to tne 
present time, is contained in 


How to Cet a Patent, 
which we will send on receipt of ten cents. 
Tuomas P. How. 4H. James WESTON. 


Time is money, and if you want to make money out of 


your time, write at once to 


HAASIS & LUBRECHT, 


~<a 


copy: 
The National Freemason is highly es- 
teemed throughout Europe, and the popular 
Masonic publication of America. It not only 
embraces the tidings from the various juris- 
dictions of the world, the Jurisprudence, Lit- 
erature, History and Philosophy of the Craft, 
but itis highly esteemed as an educator of 
youth and afriend of the family circle, Each 
number will contain the Masonic History, 
and a likeness of an eminent Mason. It is 
nexcelled as an advertising medium, circu- 
lating in every town, North and South. 


3S 





PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS.— 

Would you know the thoughts of your 

- friend? Look in his face, and then into THE 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


‘Empire Map and Chart Establishment, 


108 Liberty Street, New York. 





YSPEPTICS SHOULD READ “THE 
Story or a Srcmacu,” by one who 

has learned by experience, * What and When 
to Eat.” 50 cents and 75 cents. FOWLER 
‘& WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. — 


{3 Send for List of our large assortment of the most popular Maps 


and Charts. 
—< 


Immense sales and large profits. 
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Views of the Principal Establishments of the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Compary. gt 
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